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NINEVEH  AND  PERSEPOLIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  story  of  Ancient  Assyria,  and  of  those  parts  of  Persia  and 
Media  which  lie  near  its  boundary,  the  Tigris,  has  been  so  often 
told,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  little  need  of  a  new  history. 

Id  the  early  days  of  our  childhood,  tales  from  Eastern  sources, 
and  anecdotes  from  the  liyes  of  the  Oriental  rulers,  were  our 
neyer-failing  source  of  amusement;  in  our  bojbood  the  narra- 
tives of  the  ^'ars  between  Persia  and  the  small  but  gallant  states 
of  Greece  were  the  earliest  e3cerci8e  of  our  youthful  abilities ; 
while,  in  our  riper  years,  the  study  of  the  languages  of  those 
coantries  which,  under  di^erent  modifications,  have  continued  to 
exercise  a  lasting  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  Oriental 
world,  has  been  the  necessary  preparation  of  those,  who  yearly 
leave  our  own  shores  to  win  an  enduring  reputation  in  tJie  fiair 
distant  East, 

Scarcely  any  portion  of  the  world  has,  indeed,  at  least  in  early 
times,  attracted  so  much  attention.  The  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  its  earliest  records  are  the  most  ancient  writings  of  Holy 
Scripture — the  scene  of  the  confusion  of  the  once  universal 
language,  it  seems  the  starting-place  whence  the  many  varieties 
of  human  speech  have  taken  their  origin-^the  home  of  the 
earliest  people  of  whose  parentage  any,  even  the  faintest,  remem- 
brance has  heen  preserved,  we  turn  to  it  with  feelings  of  peculiar 
interest,  for  it  were  indeed  strange,  if  a  country  so  famous  did 
not  possess  a  more  than  common  charm;  if  the  deeds  of  its 
inhabitants  had  not  been  sung  by  the  poet,  or  narrated  by  the 
historian;  and  if  travellers  had  not  devoted  many  an  hour  of 
painful  toil  to  the  investigation  of  its  decaying  and  half-ruined 
memorials. 
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The  loftiest  strains  of  poetry  are  those  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  die  Prophetical  books  of  the  Bible:  and  the 
noblest  outpourings  of  Sacred  song  relate  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  while  the  earliest  uninspired  narrative, 
that  of  Herodotus,  the  Father  of  History,  is  devoted  to  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  wars,  religion  and  customs  of  the  same  people  : 
his  tale  is  so  accurately  told,  and  is  so  clearly  that  of  personal 
observation,  that  many  things  which  he  points  out  as  characteristic 
in  his  days  of  the  people  of  that  part  of  Asia,  are  no  less  true  of 
those  who,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  2000  years,  inhabit  the 
lands  through  which  he  travelled. 

His  story  is  the  simple  relation  of  a  traveller  carefully  observing 
what  was  before  his  own  eyes,  and  recording,  with  such  learning 
as  he  possessed,  the  points  which  appeared  to  him  most  worthy  of 
observation.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  him  everywhere  seeking 
such  information  as  he  could  gain  from  those  around  him,  yet  not 
taking  all  they  said  with  an  implicit  faith :  no  subsequent  writer 
has  shown  a  fairer  discrimination  than  Herodotus,  or  a  more 
evident  desire  to  speak  the  truth;  and  each  new  discovery  of 
European  travellers  or  scholars,  demonstrates  the  good  faith 
with  which  he  has  recorded  what  he  saw  and  heard.  And  if 
the  historian  and  the 'poet  have  made  this  land  the  theme  of  their 
best  and  noblest  writings,  what  country  is  there  which  has  been 
so  often  trod  by  the  traveller,  or  what  travellers  more  illustrious 
than  they  who  have  sacrificed  health,  and  cheerfully  encoun- 
tered dangers,  so  only  they  could  bear  away  with  them  some 
relic  of  the  ancient  greatness  of  its  cities  ?  Their  works  are  before 
the  public ;  they  are  full  of  accurate  information,  the  result  of 
earnest  labour ;  and  the  names  of  Niebuhr,  Ker  Porter,  Morier, 
and  Rich,  are  familiar  in  our  ears  as  household  words.  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  the  public  generally  have  any  very 
clear  ideas  of  what  has  been  really  performed,  or  what  has  been 
the  result  of  their  investigations.  Complete  in  themselves,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Niebuhr  and  Ker  Porter  especially,  models  for  the 
imitation  of  all  fiiture  travellers,  the  very  form  in  which  their 
labours  have  been  commemorated  precludes  many  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  them  as  they  deserve.  Too  often  locked  up 
in  cumbrous  quartos,  and  still  demanding  a  price  which  is  beyond 
the  means  of  most  men,  much  that  they  have  done  has  been 
practically  of  no  avail;   in  many  cases,    too,   the  subsequent 
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tmTeller  has  gone  orer  nearly  the  same  groand  which  his  prede- 
cessor visited,  and  has  added  to  the  information  he  procured,  or 
perhaps  differed  entirely  from  him  in  the  views  which  he  enunci- 
ated, so  tJmt  the  relative  value  of  each  man's  labours,  and  the 
sum  of  the  knowledge  amassed  by  them  all,  oan  be  determined 
only  by  a  careful  and  continuous  reading  of  their  writings. 

No  work  exists  which  combines  the  general  results  of  their  dis- 
coveries, or  brings  down  to  the  present  time  the  general  infor- 
mation which  has  been  collected.  It  has  been  therefore  thought 
that  a  small  volume,  which  should  unite  within  a  moderate  com- 
pass what  has  been  done  by  travellers,  with  such  knowledge  as 
oan  be  acquired  from  other  sources,  might  serve  as  a  convenient 
digest  of  much  valuable  information  at  present  scattered  through 
many  scarce  and  expensive  volumes.  It  is  with  this  object  that 
the  present  volume  is  submitted  to  the  publio.  Professing  no 
original  views,  and  containing  no  deep  scientific  research,  it  is  not 
the  wish  of  its  author  to  supersede  the  separate  perusal  of  any 
oae  of  the  many  authorities  from  which  it  has  been  compiled, 
but  simply  and  fairly  to  state  what  has  been  accomplished. 

It  is  believidd  that  such  a  work  may  be  of  greater  value  at  the 
present  time  when  the  minds  of  men  have  been  again  turned  in  a 
manner  not  a  little  remarkable  to  Eastern  subjects.  A  succession 
of  unexpected  discoveries  has  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the 
hitherto  semi-fabiilous  history  of  Eastern  realms.  The  labours  of 
Hajor  Rawlinson  have  succeeded  in  unlocking  one  language  at 
least,  which  has  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  remained  hope- 
lessly dead  ;  and  the  exertions  of  M.  Botta  and  Mr.  Layard  have 
untombed  some  of  the  earliest  sculptured  memorials  of  the  human 
race.  The  East  has  now  resumed  that  interest  which  it  possessed 
in  the  earlier  pages  of  our  history,  and  the  studies  of  men  are 
traTelling  in  a  channel  which  has  been  too  long  permitted  to 
remain  unexplored.  For  a  longtime  the  records  of  Oriental  nations 
bave,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  those  of  India,  been  allowed  to 
sleep  an  unbroken  sleep ;  the  minds  of  Europeai\  students  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  pursued  a  course  which  seldom  led  them 
beyond  the  widls  of  Home  and  Athens  ;  and  classical  glory, — the 
times  of  Greece  and  Rome, — the  language  of  the  greatest  republic 
and  the  mightiest  of  empires, — have  retained  a  long  and  too 
exclasive  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  young  and  the  labours  of 

the  riper  scholar.    Yet  it  was  not  so  of  old.    The  great  deeds  of 

b2 
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our  forefathers  had  an  Eastern  direction ;  and  the  oft-repeated, 
though  futile,  attempts  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Holj 
City  induced  a  love  for  Oriental  studies  which  long  influenced 
the  mind  of  Europe,  and  produced  a  lasting  efifect  on  some  of 
the  greatest  writers  of  the  West.  The  fall  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  consequent  revival  of  ancient  learning,  for  a  while  succeeded 
in  efiGu^ing  the  earlier  influence  of  the  East ;  and  the  discovery 
of  Greek  MSS„  and  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  West, 
had  the  effect  on  the  literary  labours  of  Europe  which  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  direct  influence  of  the  Grecian  mind  on 
civilisation  was  at  once  perceived ;  and  the  more  poetical  history 
of  the  East  was  either  treated  as  fiabulous,  or  laid  aside  as 
valueless. 

The  work  then  as  proposed  will  have  for  its  object  the  elucida- 
tion of  two  distinct  points : 

I  St' — The  History  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  and  as  connected 
with  it,  that  of  the  Medes,  the  Jews,  and  Chaldees,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  classical 
authors ;  and, 

2ndly. — The  results  of  those  modem  inquiries  which  have  been 
carried  on  for  nearly  three  centuries  by  European  travellers. 

In  the  first  part,  a  sketch  will  be  given  of  the  course  of  those 
empires  from  the  earliest  notices  in  the  sacred  writings,  to  the 
time  of  their  decay  at  the  commencement  of  the  historical  and 
classical  age ;  the  principal  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  land  and  people  will  be  briefly  narrated,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  different  empires  succeeded  each  other  will  be  given,  as 
far  as  possible,  according  to  the  latest  determinations  of  their 
chronolog}'.  From  the  commencement  of  the  classical  times, 
some  account  wiil  be  given  of  the  state  of  those  countries  under 
their  Grecian  and  Roman  rulers ;  till,  at  length,  on  the  rise  of 
Muhammed,  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  almost  entire  extinc- 
tion of  their  ancient  records  owing  to  the  conduct,  and  peculiar 
principles,  of  the  Mussulman  conquerors. 

It  is  hoped  that,  by  these  means,  the  student  of  the  later 
discoveries  may  approach  his  labours  with  greater  facility  and 
with  more  interest  than  he  can  do  at  present,  and  that  a  sketch 
so  slight,  yet  comprehensive,  may  be  found  useful  to  those  whose 
object  or  whose  time  does  not  admit  of  the  more  laborious  task 
of  separate  investigation.    The  reader  will  at  least  obtain  some 
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idea  of  the  nature  of  the  countries  themselves,  and  some  insight 
into  the  physical  difficulties  with  which  trayellers  have  had  to 
contend  in  their  adventurous  career.  Such  a  work  may  serve 
to  elevate  their  lahours  to  a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  and  may  show  that  such  pursuits  may  have  a  value  in 
themselves  well  deserving  the  honour  they  have  at  all  times 
received  from  men  of  science  and  letters;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  may  demonstrate  with  what  rare  exceptions  the  results  of  such 
exertions  have  been  due  to  anything  but  individual  enterprise  and 
individual  exertion,  and  how  seldom  nations  which  have  reaped  the 
fruit  of  such  inquiries  have  contributed  to  their  advancement  or 
success.  Lastly,  it  may  point  out  how  remarkably  the  prophecies 
of  the  Inspired  Writers  have  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  historical 
course  and  development  of  these  nations  is  in  strict  unison  with 
that  which  the  intelligent  student  of  the  Bible  would  be  led  to 
expect 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  proposed  inquiry  may  be 
(inducted :  one,  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Layard  in  Chap.  I.  of  the 
Second  Part  of  **  Nineveh,  and  its  Remains,"  by  ascending  from 
the  last  known  date  in  the  classical  historians  through  the  mythical 
or  fabulous  traditions  of  the  country  to  the  earliest  notices  pre- 
served in  the  Bible  :  the  other,  the  reverse  of  the  first,  by  descend- 
ing firom  the  earliest  accounts  in  regular  succession,  to  the  latest 
historical  period.  The  former  seems  more  fitted  for  a  critical 
inquiry  such  as  that  carried  on  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  latter* to  be 
more  adapted  to  the  continued  march  of  history.  We  have,  in  this 
work,  chosen  the  second  of  the  two  methods,  as  best  adapted  to 
the  simplicity  of  a  popular  view  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Kingdom  of  Assyria — Nimrod — His  Name— Faith — First  Seat  of  Empii 
Early  State  of  Babel  or  Babylon,  and  Nineveh — Early  Greatness  and  long 
Subsequent  Glory  of  Babylon — Her  Position — the  Enterprise  of  her  People 
— Nineveh — Classical  Accounts  of  its  Position — And  Magnitude — The 
Classical  meaning  of  **  Assyria  ** — Kings  of  Nineveh — Amraphel — Teutamot 
— Blank  of  a  Thousand  Years — Parallel  and  Contemporary  History  of  the 
Jews — Adjoining  Nations — Philistines — Sidonians — Phcsnidan  Colonies — 
Trsde  with  the  East  in  the  Time  of  Solomon. — Institution  of  Gvil  Society— 
Confusion  of  Tongues. 

The  kingdom  of  Assyria,  comprehending  under  that  title  in  its 
most  general  signification,  the  countries  washed  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  of  which  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  the  two  best 
known  cities,  must,  from  its  greater  antiquity,  be  described  first 
We  find  the  earliest  notice  of  it  in  Gen.  x.  8 — 12,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Ham  and  Japhet,  the 
Sacred  Writer  says  : — "And  Cush  begat  Nimrod  :  he  began  to  be 
a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.     He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord ;  wherefore  it  is  said,  even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord ;  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Aocad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  plain  of  Shinar :  out 
of  that  land  went  forth  Ashur,  (or  as  the  marginal  note  has 
interpreted  it,  "  he  went  out  into  Assyria,")  and  builded  Nmeveh 
aud  the  city  of  Rehoboth,   and  Calah,  and   Resen,   between 
Nineveh  and  Calah  :  the  same  is  a  great  city.'*    Brief  as  is  the 
narrative,  in   consistency  with  the  usual  style  and  practice  of 
the  Sacred  Historians,  who,  giving  particular  attention  to  those 
points  only  which  bear  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Chosen  Race, 
seldom    mention,  except   incidentally,  matters   foreign   to   this 
object,  there  is  still  much  for  the  reflection  of  any  one  who 
peruses  it  attentively,  and  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  period  to  which  the 
words  refer. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  oldest  cities  in  these 
countries  were  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  called  Babylonia ;  and  Nineveh,  Rehoboth. 
Calah  and  Resen  in  Assyria  Proper :  of  the  first  four  no  founder 
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is  mentioned,  vhile  the  building  of  the  remaining  four  is  attri- 
buted either  to  Nimrod  himself  or  to  his  lieutenant,  according 
to  which  interpretation  is  taken.  Secondly,  though  no  clue  is 
afforded  as  to  the  subsequent  history  of  this  first  Assyrian  prince, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  his  name  has  been  thus  prominently  men- 
tioned because  he  was,  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  above  all 
others,  a  remarkable  person,  and  one  whose  great  deeds  fitted 
him  for  peculiar  selection,  not  impossibly,  for  some  such  reason 
C9  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  has  given,  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  to 
abolish  the  simple  system  of  paternity  or  eldership,  and  to  lay  the 
earliest  foundations  of  independent  sovereign  rule.  Whoever 
he  was,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  no  common  man:  and  the  names 
of  the  cities  attributed  to  him  prove,  as  we  shall  subsequently 
show,  that  bis  power  must  have  been  very  great 

It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  many  attempts  should  have 

been  made  to  identify  Nimrod  with  some  of  the  heroes  of  classical 

history,  and  that  it  should  have  been  supposed  by  some'  that 

be  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  Ninus ;  by  others,  as  Belus  (the 

Greek  form  of  Baal  or  Lord).     In  the  traditions  of  his  own 

country  he  was  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Orion ;  and  the 

Assyrians  associated  with  him  the  hare  and  the  dog  in  that  ex)n- 

Btellation,  preserving  thereby  a  curious  record  of  the  "mighty 

hunter  "  of  the  Scripture  narrative.     Mr.  Cullimore,  in  his  work 

on  Babylonian  Cylinders,  has  engraven  one  in  which  Divinities 

are  represented  standing  on  a  dog,  behind  which  are  eight  stars. 

Mr.  Setden  mentions  that  in  the  constellation  of  Orion,  Nimrod 

is  known  under  the  appellation  of  Al  Kabir  (*'  the  mighty  *') ;  and 

Bochart  has  imagined,  not  without  some  reason,  that  the  story  of 

the  Indian  Bacchus  is  a  classical  tradition  of  the  conquests  of 

l^imrod  and  his  successors. 

There  has  been  almost  as  much  discussion  about  the  meaning 
of  the  name,  and  some  have  supposed  that  he  was  an  usurper, 
because  Nimrod  would  naturally  be  derived  from  an  Hebrew  word, 
meaning  to  **  rebel ;  *"  yet  there  is  very  little  ground  for  this  opinion. 
So  fieur  as  it  is  possible  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  concise 
narrative  of  Scripture,  we  should  rather  incline  to  the  belief 
that  Nimrod  had  the  command  of  those  who  went  with  him  into 
Shinar,  and  that  he  received,  rather  than  usurped  this  charge.  It 
is  nowhere  stated,  that  Noah  himself,  or  any  of  the  sons  of  his 
own  body,  went  with  this  troop,  and  Nimrod,  as  the  descendant  of 
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Ham,  would  be  excluded  from  the  special  promises  made  to  his 
uncles,  Shem  and  Japhet. 

In  the  same  way,  the  phrase  "mighty  hunter"  has  been 
yahouslj  interpreted,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  he  was  not 
only  a  leader,  or  chieftain^  by  the  consent  of  his  own  people,  but 
that,  turning  his  weapons  of  hunting  against  men,  he  thereby 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  his  dominion ;  but  this  is,  after  all, 
purely  conjectural.  Like  the  heroes  of  great  stature,  the  giants 
of  the  old  world,  he  was  doubtless  the  most  powerful  chieftain  of 
his  day ;  but  tradition  has  not  bequeathed  to  us  enough  of  his 
history  whereby  we  might  determine  the  appropriateness  of  the 
title  "  mighty  hunter." 

It  is  not  of  course  possible  to  ascertain  what  form  of  religion 
he  instituted,  or  how  far  he  may  have  departed  from  the  primitive 
fiEiith  of  the  sons  of  Noah :  yet  at  a  period  so  shortly  after  the 
Deluge,  it  is  probable  that  his  creed,  like  that  of  the  descendants 
of  Shem,  was  a  nearly  pure  Deism. 

There  is,  however,  a  pretty  constant  tradition  extant  that 
Nimrod  taught  the  adoration  of  fire  as  one  of  the  simple  elements, 
or  as  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Migesty^  a  faith  which  we  know 
was  from  very  early  times  common  in  many  parts  of  the  East, 
and  which  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  4000  years,  is  not 
extinct 

The  Bible  implies  that  the  seat  of  his  empire  was  Babel,  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  was  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  well-known  Babylon  of  later  ages,  even  if  it  were  not 
upon  the  same  site  as  that  celebrated  city ;  and  so  far,  the  short 
notice  in  Holy  Scripture  agrees  with  the  classical  tradition,  which 
has  most  frequently  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Belus  and  his  son 
Ninus ;  though  some,  indeed,  like  Ctesias,  have  attributed  it  to 
Semiramis ;  but  her  reign,  if  not  altogether  mythical,  must  have 
been  many  centuries  later  than  the  presumed  first  foundation  of 
Babylon. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  strict  construction  of  the 
Hebrew  text  hardly  admits  of  the  marginal  note,  **  he  went  out 
into  Assyria  "  being  correct,  while  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  Assur  is  the  ncune  of  a  man  and  not  of  a  people ;  in  which 
case  Assur  may  have  been  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Nimrod,  who 
was  sent  by  him  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  the  country  ad- 
joining Babel,  which  in  ajfter  times  took  its  name  from  him. 
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Such  a  view  would  be  consistent  with  the  usual  habit  of  classical 
histoiy,  which  associates  with  almost  every  town  an  Epontpnus, 
or  local  hero,  from  whom  its  name  and  first  greatness  was  believed 
to  have  been  derived.  The  idea,  however,  in  the  margin,  which  attri- 
bates  to  Nimrod  himself  the  conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  the 
foaodatioQ  of  Nineveh,  may  be,  after  all,  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage.  If  this  be  so,  and  Assur  means  a  country  and  not  a 
man,  we  may  presume  that  Nimrod  first  possessed  an  empire  at 
Babel,  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  then  in  process 
of  time  extended  his  conquests  over  the  nations  around  him. 
For  indeed  as  Sir  Walter  Ealegh*  has  remarked,  we  may  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  world,  after  the  Flood,  "  was  not  peopled 
by  imagination,  neither  had  the  children  of  Noah  wings  to  fly 
from  Shinar  to  the  uttermost  borders  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia." 

Major  Rawlinson  considers  {vide  Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions,  &c.,)  that  Assyria  was  named  after  Assarac,  the 
tutelar  divinity  of  the  nation,  the  geographical  title  being  not 
only  usuaUy  written  in  full,  Assarak  or  Assarah,  but  being  sometimes 
also  represented  by  the  same  abbreviated  monogram,  which  is 
used  for  the  name  of  the  god  :  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  god  Assarac,  who  imposed  his  name 
upon  the  country  where  he  was  worshipped,  can  be  identified  with 
the  Biblical  Ashur,  who  colonised  Assyria.     That  the  Greeks 
(vide  Xenocrates,  quoted  in  Etym.  Magn.  in  voce  ^Aa-avpCa  and 
Eratosthenes  ad  Dionys.  V.  775,)  derived  the  name  of  Assyria 
from  a  certain  leader  ^Accrop  and  ^Aaovp,  would  not  alone  be  an 
argument  of  much  weight,  for  the  heroes  Armenus,  Medus  and 
Perseus,  after  whom  it  was  pretended  that  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces were  named,  were  undoubtedly  fabulous :  and  the  genea- 
logies, moreover,  recorded  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  may, 
after  all,  be  no  more  than  **  an  historical  representation  of  the 
great  and  lengthened  migrations  of  the  primitive  Asiatic  race 
of  man,"  while  there  is  no  improbability  that  the  Proto-Patriarch 
of  Assyria  may  have  been  deified  by  his  descendants  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  their  Pantheon.     Assarac  is  named  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, "  father  of  the  gods,"  "  king  of  the  gods,"  "  great  ruler  of 
the  gods,"  Ac.,  and  he  would  therefore  answer  possibly  to  the 
Chronos  or  Saturn,  whom  the  Greeks,  in  their  Assyro-Hellenic 

♦  Ralegh,  Hist,  of  the  World,  p.  HI. 
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Mythology,  made  to  be  the  husband  of  Semiramis  or  Bhea,  the 
grandfather  of  Belus,  and  the  progenitor  of  all  the  gods. 

The  story  of  Abraham,   attentively  considered,  revesds    the 
progress  of  the  nations.     It  is  stated  that  Abraham,  the  true 
successor  of  Shem,  dwelt  first  at  Ur,  in   Chaldea,  (the  ancient 
Orchoe  and  the  modem  Warka,)  thence  removed  to   Charran, 
in   Mesopotamia,  and    thence  again    to   Sichem  in   Palestine. 
Seven  generations  only  had  passed  between  the  days  of  Shem 
and  the  removal  of  that  Patriarch  from  lands  which  were  swayed 
by  Nimrod  and  his  descendants.     It  would  seem,   therefore, 
that,  so  far  at  least  as  history  has  recorded,  the  great  masters 
of  nations  were,  in  the  earliest  tiroes,  and  for  ages  subsequent, 
descendants  of  Ham,  and  not  of  Shem  and  Japhet.     For  we 
know  that  from  Cush,  Mizraim,  and  Canaan,  the  three  children 
of  Ham,  came  those  princes  who  so  long  ruled  over  Babylon, 
Egypt,  and  Syria.     We  have  no  evidence  how  early,  or  at  what 
period,  the  separate  or  united  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
began  to  extend  beyond  their  own  frontiers,  or  to  come  into 
collision  with  any  of  the  adjoining  nations  ;  while  it  is  more  likely 
that  for  many  centuries  the  empire  of  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Euphrates    and  Tigris  was  divided  between  the  Assyrians   of 
Nineveh  and  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  that  each  city  was 
in  its  turn  dominant  or  subject  according  to  the  valour  or  weak- 
ness of  its  princes.     With  the  soHtary  exception  of  the  traditions 
in  classical  authors  of  the  conquests  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  which, 
as  we  have  mentioned  already,  are  by  some  attributed  to  the 
Assyrian  Ninus,  we  have  no  mention  of  either  Babylon  or  Nineveh, 
as  the  head  of  a  great  conquering  nation  in  early  times.     We  find 
that  Assyria,  together  with  the  King  of  Nisibis,  sent  only  twenty 
thousand  men  to  assist  the  Ammonites,  a  notice  which  implies 
either  a  great  inferiority  or  else  a  disinclination  for  the  cause  they 
were  requested  to  aid.     For  a  long  time,  though  the  seat  of  the 
chief  governments,  neither  city  would  be  in  a  position  to  extend 
its  conquests  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  territories,  and  the 
analogy  of  the  early  settlement  of  other  Asiatic  kingdoms  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  growth  of  the  power  of  both  cities  was 
slow  and  gradual.* 

Of  the  other  cities,  besides  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which,  as 
we  have  stated,  are  mentioned  in  the  short  narrative  of  the  Bible, 

*  See  note  A,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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oomparativelj  little  is  known,  and  it  is  only  quite  within  modem 
times  that  any  cine  has  been  obtained  as  to  their  probable  sites. 
Trayellers  haye,  however,  of  late  years,  paid  much  attention  to 
the  determination  of  such  points,  and  hence,  we  have  at  least 
some  plausible  conjectures  as  to  their  localities.  Thus  Colonel 
Chesney  states  that  in  Lower  Babylonia,  about  eighty-two  miles 
south  of  Hillab,  are  mounds  called  Al  Asayah,  or  the  Place  of 
Pebbles,  and  which  bear  also  the  names  of  Werka,  'Irka  and  Irak. 
From  th^e  names  Colonel  Taylor  has  been  induced  to  conclude 
Aat  these  ruins  are  those  of  Erech,  the  second  city  of  Nimrod, 
though  it  is  mor^  probable  that  they  are  those  of  Orchoe  or  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees.  Colonel  Chesney  has  given  a  drawing  of  them, 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  resemble  in  construction  those 
of  Akkerkuf,  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  Colonel  Chesney 
considers  also  that  the  ancient  Accad  is  represented  by  the 
mound  of  Akkerkuf,  and  Chalne,  by  two  extensive  heaps  of  ruins 
en  the  Khabur,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  which  the  one  on  the  left  bank  is  still  called  Ealneh,  or 
Gbalanne. 

The  positions  occupied  by  the  other  three  cities  are  even 
more  conjectural ;  yet  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Mayadin,  there  are 
extensive  ruins  round  a  castle  which  is  called  Rahabah,  and  which 
may  perhaps  be  those  of  Rehoboth ;  while,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
tCter,  there  are  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Mounds  of 
Nimrud,  lately  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard,  represent  the  sites 
of  Calah  or  Kesen.  On  the  whole,  it  is  well  for  students  to  be 
on  their  guard,  and  not  hastily  to  suppose  that  ruins  now  bearing 
names  resembling,  in  some  points,  ancient  ones  which  occur  in 
the  Bible,  must  necessarily,  and  for  that  reason,  represent  also  the 
sites  of  those  ancient  towns.  Etymological  resemblances  have 
been  at  all  times  a  firuitful  source  of  error,  and  something  more 
most  be  shown  besides  a  similarity  between  the  old  and  the  pre- 
sent name  to  determine  with  certainty  the  situation  of  any  place 
m  the  East  Hardly  any  evidence,  except  the  reading  of  the 
names  on  bricks  or  monuments,  found  in  the  respective  localities, 
can  be  held  to  be  absolute  proof  that  the  ancient  site  has  really 
been  discovered.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  names 
occorring  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  Bible  have  no  evidence  in 
themselves  of  an  antiquity,  which  ascends  higher  than  the  time  of 
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the  Jewish  captivity ;  though  we  may  fairly  presume  that,  tradi- 
tionally, they  are  those  whereby  the  cities  and  lands  were  known 
at  the  earliest  period  of  history. 

At  the  earliest  periods  to  which  our  records  ascend,  we  find 
Babel  or  Babylon  mentioned  as  a  city  already  existing;  *Hhe 
beginning"  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod,  though  apparently  not 
owing  its  foundation  to  him.     It  was,  probably,  the  earliest  town 
in  which  there  was  a  large  and  settled  people,  and  from  it  the 
first  rudiments  of  civilisation  spread  over  the  surrounding  nations. 
It  long  enjoyed  the  pre-eminence  which  it  had  so  early  acquired  ; 
no  city  but  Rome  can  lay  claim  to  equal  greatness ;  and  when  it 
fell,  as  it  did,  just  when  Alexander  the  Great  would  have  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  Old  World,  it  still  (as 
Heeren  has  remarked*)  left  traces  of  its  former  glory.    For  some 
time,  Seleucia,  the  royal  residence  of  the  followers  of  Seleucus, 
kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  city ;  then  Otesiphon, 
which  followed  Seleucia  as  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  Empire, 
handed  on  its  fame,  though  much  shorn  of  its  original  brightness. 
When  these  fell  before  the  arms  of  the  conquering  Arabs,  the 
royal  city  of  Baghdad  arose  in  its  place,  preserving,  though  much 
decayed,  some  part  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Babylon.     Much 
of  the  early  greatness  of  Babylon  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the 
remarkable  geographical  advantages  she  enjoyed :  in  a  position 
nearly  central,  the  chief  city  of  a  land  watered  by  two  noble  rivers, 
Babylon  must  have  been  very  early  in  history  the  foremost  state 
of  Western  Asia,  and  the  natural  centre  for  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting onward  the  international  commerce  of  Asia.  Between  the 
Indus  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  it  would 
soon  become  the  central  mart  for  such  eastern  luxuries  as  found  a 
ready  market  in  the  west ;  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  in  its  great  river  possessing  all  that  was  necessary  for 
inland  traffic,  it  would  be  the  natural  place  at  which  the  seafaring 
nations  of  India  were  admitted  to  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  afforded 
the  readiest  means  of  communication  with  those  who  dwelt  on- 
the  Euxine  or  Caspian  shores.     Thus  favoured  by  nature,  it  was 
long  the  central  point  where  the  merchants  of  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  the  civilised  world  assembled ;  and  such  through  all  its 
changes  it  continued  till  the  operation  of  external  causes  changed 
the  course  which  Asiatic  commerce  had  hitherto  pursued.  Nei^er 

*  Heeren  :  Asiatic  Nations. 
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the  sword  of  the  conqueror  nor  the  untiring  hand  of  Oriental 
despotism  could  ruin,  though  for  a  time  they  might  diminish,  its 
prosperity ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  enterprise  of  Europe  found 
a  puh  across  the  ocean  to  India,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world 
became  a  sea  trade  instead  of  a  land  trade,  that  the  royal  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  finally  decayed. 

But  not  alone  to  her  position,  unrivalled  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  for  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  the  whole  world,  was 
Babylon  indebted  for  her  greatness.  Her  people  seem  to  have 
known  fall  well  how  they  could  best  assist  the  beneficent  inten« 
tions  of  Nature.  The  very  soil  they  dwelt  on,  and  the  river  which 
fertilised  their  lands,  had  their  respective  disadvantages ;  and  the 
peculiar  geological  formation  of  their  country,  which  was  one  vast 
ftliuvial  basin  of  dried  mud,  like  the  generality  of  steppe  regions, 
afiforded  them  no  stone  wherewith  they  could  exercise  their  eirchi- 
tectural  genius.  The  vast  waters  of  the  Euphrates  roll  on  to  the 
sea  in  a  slovr  and  sluggish  tide  between  banks  so  low  that  the 
least  increase  from  the  melting  snows  of  Armenia  would,  but  for 
artificial  embankments,  be  ever  causing  an  overflow.  Emulating 
their  kindred  tribes  in  Egypt,  the  Babylonians  had  to  wrest  their 
lands  from  the  invasion  of  the  flood  and  the  dominion  of  the 
waters ;  and  an  impulse  was  thus  directly  given  to  the  progress  0/ 
civilisation  and  of  arts  which  made  them  no  less  celebrated  than 
their  Egyptian  brethren.  Hence  a  variety  of  canals  and  lakes, 
some  of  extraordinary  size,  which  were  used  to  draw  off  the  super- 
fluous waters  of  the  great  river,  and  those  remarkable  constructions 
of  baked  and  unbaked  bricks  which,  from  the  earliest  historian  to 
the  latest  traveller,  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Yet,  full  of  interest  as  would  doubtless  have  been  the  early 
history  of  Babylon,  she  has  not  been  permitted  to  leave  any  traces 
of  this  period  of  her  existence ;  for  almost  immediately  ttfter  her 
first  appearance,  she  altogether  vanishes  from  the  page  of  history. 
The  Jewish  annalists  had,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  no 
occasion  to  mention  her :  her  native  chronicles  have  long  since 
been  wholly  lost ;  and  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias, 
though  probably,  in  the  main,  true,  hardly  admit  of  accurate 
chronological  arrangement.  The  historical  myths  which  they  have 
preserved  rest  almost  exclusively  on  the  names  of  Semiramis, 
Ninus,  and  Belus,  suggesting  indeed  a  strong  probability  that 
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great  conquerors  had  arisen  in  this  part  of  Asia  before  the  origin 
of  the  Babylonio-Chaldean  Empire,  and  had  founded  two  separate 
kingdoms  whose  deeds  have  been  preserved  under  the  one  name 
oi  l^be  Assyrian  Empire,  yet  omitting  many  important  facts  which 
the  student  of  history  woiild  gladly  have  preserved  from  oblivion.* 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  assume  this  early  greatness 
of  Babylon  as  the  probable  result  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its 
geographical  position.  No  remains  have  as  yet  been  discovered 
upon  the  site  where  Babylon  is  believed  to  have  stood,  which 
ascend  to  the  earliest  period  of  her  existence.  All  the  bricks  now 
found  at  Hillah  and  in  the  neighbouring  mounds  bear  the  single 
royal  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  All,  indeed,  that  we  can  really 
be  said  to  know  of  the  ancient  city  is,  that  there  was  a  place 
called  Babel,  and  that  it  was  probably  at  or  near  the  great  city 
known  in  after  times  by  the  name  of  Babylon.  >«. 

With  this  slight  sketch  of  the  presumed  early  history  of 
Babyk)n  we  will  take  next  in  order  that  of  its  great  rival,  and 
long  superior  in  military  power,  Nineveh. 

It  is  indeed  by  no  means  easy  to  keep  the  story  of  the  two 
towns  separate  and  distinct,  as  there  was  a  great  resemblance 
between  them,  not  only  in  their  structure,  but  in  their  extent  and 
^pulation. 

The  whole  of  the  history  of  Nineveh,  slight  as  it  is,  is  contained 
in  the  few  notices  which  occur  in  the  Bible.  The  earliest  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis ;  and  we  have  no 
subsequent  account  of  it,  except  In  the  Prophetical  books  of  Jonah, 
Nahum,  and  Zephaniah.  The  narrative  of  Jonah  (about  b.c.  840) 
speaks  of  his  mission  to  preach  repentance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Nineveh,  and  of  his  success  (Jonah,  iii.  3,  4 ;  iv.  11).  Nahum  (i.  14, 
and  ii.  7 — 9),  B.C.  700,  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13),  b.c  650,  prophesy 
its  speedy  destruction.  After  this  period,  it  is  only  mentioned 
incidentally,  as  in  the  Book  of  Judith. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  give  no  account  of  Nineveh  which 
can  be  considered  satisfactory,  and  so  great  a  variety  exists 
between  the  different  reports  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  deduce  from  them  any  one  consistent 
account.  Its  entire  overthrow  preceded  the  first  of  the  Greek 
historians  by  more  than  a  centuiy;   and  from  the  time  of  its 

*  See  note  B.  at  end  of  chapter. 
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destraction  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  ever,  like  its 
sister  city,  rebuilt. 

Unlike  Babylon,  though  well  placed  for  land  commerce,  the 
position  of  Nineveh,  at  above  four  hundred  miles  from  the  Persian 
Guif,  did  not  render  its  continuance  so  necessary  to  the  purposes 
of  the  world ;  nor  was  it  the  centre  of  so  extensive  a  trade. 
Yet,  though  inferior  to  Babylon  in  length  of  duration,  as  perhaps 
m  early  greatness,  it  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  great  blank 
of  Babylonian  history  to  which  we  have  alluded,  Nineveh  was 
supposed,  by  the  classical  writers  at  least,  to  have  been  the  chief 
and  ruling  city,  and  a  long  succession  of  kings  has  been  given 
to  her :  an  historical  knowledge  which  is  the  more  striking  as 
they  were  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  country, 
DO  two  authors  agreeing  as  to  the  local  situation  of  this  once 
illustrious  tovm. 

The  earliest  classical  mention  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  Herodotus, 
who  visited  Assyria  about  B.C.  440,  not  quite  two  hundred  years 
after  its  fall.  He  states  distinctly  that  it  was  upon  the  Tigris, 
though  he  does  not  specify  upon  which  bank  it  was  situated 
(Her.  i.,  193).  Diodorus  (ii.,  27 — 28),  copying  from  Ctesias, 
places  it  on  the  Euphrates,  which  could  not  have  been  correct, 
except  upon  the  doubtful  supposition  that  there  were  in  ancient 
times  two  different  cities,  each  bearing  the  name  of  Ninus,  and 
situated  severally  upon  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  fra^pnent  of  Nicolaus 
Danuiscenus,  who  has  preserved  a  portion  of  Ctesias,  Nineveh 
appears  again  in  its  natural  place  on  the  Tigris  (vide  CO.  Miiller, 
Fragm.  Hist.  GrsBC,  iii.,  858). 

Arrian  and  Eustathius  place  it  on  the  Tigris ;  Pliny,  on  the 
west  side  of  that  river,  in  nearly  the  same  position  as  that  occupied 
by  the  modem  town  of  Mosul.  Ptolemy  describes  it  as  beyond  the 
Tigris  to  the  east,  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  and  the  Lycus 
(or  lesser  Zab).  Strabo  follows  Ptolemy,  and  agrees  with  him 
that  Nineveh  was  in  Aturia,  beyond  the  Lycus  with  reference  to 
Arbela ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Lycus  separates  the  Babylonian 
territory  in  which  Arbela  was,  from  the  Assyrian  in  which 
Nineveh  stood.  Of  later  writers,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  preserves  an 
accurate  description  of  its  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
where  he  says,  **  Inter  qmm  Al  Mosul  et  Ninivem  pons  tantum 
intercedit ;  *'   and  Salaha,  who  was  sent  by  the  Nestorians  to 
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Eome  in  a.d.  1553,  confirms  this  opinion  of  its  site,  when 
describing  that  of  Mosul :  "  Mosul  sita  est  ad  ripam  fluvii  Tigridh, 
a  qua  alterd  parte  ripa  obest  Ninive  tres  miUe  passibus.^* 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  complete  destruction  of  Nineveh 
that  none  of  the  historians  of  Alexander's  campaigns  allude  to  it, 
though  he  must  have  passed  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  on  his  way 
to  fight  the  battle  of  Arbela  or  Gaugamela.  Xenophon,  in  the 
Eetreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  states  that  he  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  a  deserted  city  called  Larissa,  and  speaks  of  the  remains 
of  a  vast  pyramid  and  of  extensive  walls.  He  adds,  that  at  the 
distance  of  six  parasangs  (from  fifteen  to  sixteen  miles)  the  army 
reached  the  Median  city  of  Mespila.  Hence  the  probable 
inference  that  the  first  ruins  were  those  now  called  Nimrud, 
the  second,  those  of  Nineveh  itself.  The  modem  name,  Mosul, 
may  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Mespila.  Lucian,  who,  as  a 
native  of  Samosata  in  Cappadocia,  had  probably  good  means  of 
knowing  the  localities,  confirms  its  entire  decay  in  his  day. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  a  more  just  idea  of  its  magnitude 
than  of  its  position.  Thus  Strabo  considers  it  to  have  been  much 
larger  than  Babylon.  Diodorus  speaks  of  the  immense  structure 
of  its  walls,  and  states  that  Semiramis  erected  a  tomb  in  its 
centre  for  Ninus  and  hei"self ;  and  Eustathius,  in  Dionys.  Perieg., 
confirms  this  view;  there  is  also  a  distich  in  the  Authologia, 
attributed  to  Antipater,  which  seems  to  confirm  this  view.  Jonah 
calls  it  a  city  of  "  three  days'  journey"  but  whether  this  means 
in  circumference  or  diameter  is  uncertain ;  the  idea  of  its  magni- 
tude is  further  confirmed  by  Nahum  in  his  description  of  its 
overthrow. 

There  is  almost  as  much  indistinctness  in  the  classical  account 
of  the  country  in  which  Nineveh  was  situated,  and  of  which  it  was 
the  capital.  As  a  term  of  geography,  Assyria  was  used  in  many 
and  various  senses  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  The  Greeks  and 
Bomans  used  it  as  a  general  designation  for  the  district  including 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Adiabene,  and  even  sometimes 
extended  it  to  Asia  Minor.  Thus  Herodotus*  remarks  that  the 
Greeks  called  the  Assyrians  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Syrians ;  and 
Arrianf  (himself  a  native  of  Cappadocia)  makes  Assyria  border 
on  Cilicia. 

Ptolemy  and  the  Eoman  historians  limit  it  to  the  countries  east 

•  Herod.,  vii.  68.  +  Arrian,  il  5,  6. 
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of  the  Tigris,  and  make  the  M.  Niphates  diyide  it  from  Armenia, 
and  M.  Zagros  from  Media,  and  give  Susiana  and  Babylonia  as 
its  southern  boundaries.  It  would  seem  that  anciently  the  country 
ooitb-west  of  the  Lycus  was  called  Aturia,  a  dialectical  variation 
of  the  name  Assyria ;  and  that  from  this  district  the  name  spread 
west  and  south.  By  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  this  title  was  restricted 
to  ^e  north ;  and  when  this  country  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and 
became  one  of  the  satrapies  of  the  Persian  Empire,  it  was  some- 
times called  Babylonia,  and  sometimes  Assyria,  with  an  indis- 
tinctness of  nomenclature,  which  continued  to  prevail  during  the 
wars  of  the  Eomans  and  Farthians. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  heathen  writers  mention  a 
long  list  of  kings  who  succeeded  Ninus,  or  Nimrod,  the  traditional 
founder  of  Nineveh,  and  that  history  has  preserved  scarcely  any 
memorial  of  them.  One  or  two  of  them,  however,  are  incidentally 
mentioned.  Thus  we  have  Amraphel,  *  king  of  Shinar,  in  the  • 
Ume  of.  Abraham,  who  with  two  otheirs  followed  Chedorlaomer, 
king  of  the  Elamites,  in  the  war  against  the  kings  of  Canaan. 
.  Plato  makes  the  kingdom  of  Troy  dependent  upon  the  Assyrian 
Empire;  and  Ctesias  says  that  Teutamus,  the  twenty-third  king 
of  Nineveh,  sent  Memnon  with  a  body  of  troops  to  aid  the  Trojans. 
Bat  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  tJie  ancients  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  two 
Assyrian  dynastias,  notwithstanding  a  passage  in  Herodotus  would 
favour  this  supposition ;  for  he  states  that  Assyria  was  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  after  the  revolt  of  the  Modes,  It  is  pro- 
bable that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  first  empire,  the  neigh- 
boonng  states  became  separate  kingdoms,  and  hence  we  have 
the  distinct  empires  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians.  In  the  end,  the  Assyrians  yielded  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Medes,  and  Nineveh  was  overthrown  by  the  united 
forces  of  Babylonia  and  Media.  On  this  supposition,  the  first 
dynasty  may  be  considered  as  commencing  with  Ninus,  and  ter- 
miuating  with  Sardanapalus,  the  kings  of  which  are,  as  far  as  we 
at  present  know,  mythical.  The  second,  which  may  be  called, 
for  distinction's  sake,  the  Scriptural,  begins  with  Pul,  and  ends 
with  Saracus  (or  Ninus  II.)  Embracing  therefore  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  period,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  three  stdges  in  the 
history.   1st,  Babylon.    3nd,  Nineveh.    8rd,  Babylon.     It  is  not 

*  Gen.  xiv.  1.  0 
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probable  that  the  two  cities  were  at  an  equal  pitch  of  glorj  at  the 
same  time. 

This  alternation  of  power  is  evident  from  Scripture :  thus, 
iu  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  about  b.c.  680,  a  king  of 
Assyria  was  master  of  Babylon»  for  his  "  captains  took  Manasseh 
and  bound  him  with  fetters  and  carried  him  to  Babylon."*  Again, 
some  years  later>  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria, 
B.C.  634,  Babylon  was  free,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  accounts 
in  Judith,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
round  Nineveh  made  light  of  the  king's  command  to  go  with  him 
to  battle,  (Judith,  i.  7,  12,)  which  confirms  the  statement  of 
Herodotus t  that  the  allies  of  Phraortes  were  they  who  dwelt  by 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

Among  the  earliest  writers  on  Assyrian  history  are  Ctesias  and 
Berossus  ;  the  former  of  whom  founded  his  history  upon  extracts 
from  Babylonian  annals.  Neither  of  these  authors  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  transmit  their  original  writings  to  our  times. 
In  their  place  exist  a  host  of  fragmentary  copyists.  Eusebius, 
Abydenus,  Polyhistor,  &c.,  who  have  more  or  less  founded  their 
histories  on  the  earlier  records  of  those  authors  whose  works  were 
extant  when  they  formed  their  compilations. 

From  the  time  of  Amraphel  we  have  no  authentic  history  of 
any  Assyrian  king  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  But  during 
this  long  period  of  darkness  we  have  in  the  Bible  an  account  of 
the  rise  of  more  than  one  neighbouring  state,  which  for  a  while 
rivalled,  but  in  the  end  submitted  to,  the  growing  greatness  and 
almost  universal  empire  of  the  rulers  of  Mesopotamia.  Of  these, 
the  Theocracy  of  Judssa  occupies  the  longest  period  of  time  and 
the  most  prominent  place.  Its  early  history,  from  the  time  the 
Israelites  entered  Canaan  under  Joshua,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  royal  line  in  the  House  of  Judah,  is  a  series  of  almost 
unceasing  wars  with  the  idolatrous  tribes  in  its  neighbourhood, 
interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  short  intervals  of  peace, — a 
period  memorable  for  few  events  of  historical  importance.  Its 
territory  had  not  in  this  period  been  extended  beyond  its  original 
boundaries,  nor  had  there  been  communication  enough  of  a  com- 
mercial character  with  the  surrounding  nations  to  extend  to  foreign 
people  the  fame  of  its  rulers,  or  the  greatness  of  its  nation. 
Under  David,   however,   the  kingdom    had  been  considerably 

♦  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.-  f  Herod,  i.  102. 
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enlai^ed,  and  settled  laws  were  established.  The  arms  of  the 
Hebrews  became  a  cause  of  alarm  to  the  countries  near  them ; 
hence,  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  one  of  unbroken  peace,  and  a 
commercial  spirit  was  encouraged  by  that  monarch,  which  spread 
£ur  aod  wide  the  renown  of  his  people  and  the  wisdom  and  ability 
of  their  sovereign. 

For  "  he  was  wiser  than  all  men ;  than  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
and  Heman,  and  Chsdcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol,  and  his 
kme  was  in  all  nations  round  about."*  In  his  days,  we  may 
belieye  that  the  Hebrews  were  the  ruling  people,  and  their 
empire  the  chief  monarchy  of  Western  Asia.  From  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  Berytus, 
Hamath.  and  Thapsacus,  and  towards  the  east  to  the  Hagerenes 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  power  of  Solomon  was  recognised  by  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  warlike  and  civilised  Philistines,  the 
Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  the  Nomadic  Arabians  of  the 
desert,  and  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  paid  him  tribute.  Peace 
gave  his  subjects  prosperity,  the  trade  he  fostered  brought  wealth 
into  Judaea,  and  the  building  of  the  temple  and  of  the  several 
palaces  introduced  foreign  artists,  by  whom  his  own  people  were 
instructed:  **and  the  king  made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones,  and  cedars  made  to  be  as  the  sycamore  that  are  in  the 
vale  for  abundance,  "f 

The  chief  nations  which  adjoined  the  Israelites  at  that  time 
were  the  Sidonians  on  the  north,  and  the  Philistines  on  the 
south ;  both  were  considered  as  one  people  by  the  Greeks,  and 
generally  known  under  the  one  name  of  Phoenicians.  The  Philis- 
tines had  been  for  the  longest  period  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  had  been  at  length  subdued  by  the  valour  of  David 
and  his  captains.  With  the  Sidonians,  however,  there  had  been 
on  the  whole  more  peace  than  war ;  and  though  at  times  they 
seized  captives  and  "  sold  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  Grecians,"  t  circumstances  had  prevented 
such  acts  leading  to  any  long  or  destructive  war.  We  find  that 
"  country  was  nourished  "  by  the  land  of  Israel,  §  and  that  already 
Jadah  and  the  land  of  Israel  traded  in  their  market  for  ''  wheat 
of  Minnith  and  Pannag,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balm/'|{  while  a 
similarity  of  language,  which  is  proved  by  words  occurring  at 

*  1  Kings,  ir.  31.  f  1  Kin^fs,  x.  27. 

t  Joel,  iiL  6  ;  Auiw,  i.  9.  §  AcU,  xU,  20.  1|  Ezekiel,  xxviH.  17. 
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Carthage  and  in  their  colonies,   must  have  tended  to  foster  a 
kindred  spirit^ 

The  result  of  this  long  and  slightly  disturbed  peace  was,  that 
the  Phoenicians  succeeded  in  building  many  cities,  which  in  their 
turn  played  an  important  part  in  the  sul»equent  history  of  the 
world.  Of  these,  Aradus,  an  island  in  the  &r  North ;  and  Ant- 
aradus,  opposite  to  it  on  the  main  land ;  Tripolis  (now  Tarablus) ; 
Byblus,  or  Berytus  (now  Beirut ;)  and  Tyre  in  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
were  the  most  remarkable.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  towns  of 
Bidon  and  Tyre  had  attained  an  unparalleled  pitch  of  greatness, 
and  engrossed  nearly  all  the  trade  which  then  existed  in  the 
world.  Nor  were  their  colonies  less  memorable.  Already  had 
they  penetrated  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  founded  the  city  of  Bithy- 
nium.  The  '*  Isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  Greece  and  Italy,  had  received 
many  of  their  adYonturous  merchants ;  and  at  Utica,  Carthage,  and 
Adrumetum  in  Africa,  in  Cyprus,  Sicily,  and  the  Balearic  Islands, 
in  Tartessus  on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  Gades  on  the  western  coast 
of  Spain,  their  colonists  had  founded  cities  which  were  destined 
to  endure  long  after  the  decay  of  the  parent  states.  "  Flow  freely 
through  thy  land  like  the  Nile,"  exclaims  the  Prophet  on  the 
destruction  of  Tyre,  **  for  no  bond  restrains  thee  any  more."t 

During  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  Phcenicians  were  in  strict 
bonds  of  friendship  with  that  king,  which  opened  to  them  the  still 
richer  trade  of  the  East.  Their  cities  became  the  great  marts 
for  spices  and  gold  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  for  ebony,  ivory, 
and  cotton,  the  native  products  of  India.  Hitherto  this  trade  had 
been  carried  on  chiefly  by  caravans  from  Haran,  Canaan,  Eden, 
and  Sheba,|  and  by  Gerra,  a  town  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which 
the  Phcenicians  had  a  port  in  the  small  island  of  Dedan,  a  name 
given  by  Ezekiel  to  two  places,  one  a  town  in  the  north  of  Arabia, 
which  supplied  the  Tynans  with  wool,  the  other  the  mart  where 
the  wealth  of  India  was  collected.  The  caravans  from  this  quarter 
came  directly  across  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  their  journeys  are 
thus  described  in  Isaiah  : — **  In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge, 
O  ye  travelling  companies  of  Dedanim.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Tema  brought  water  to  him  that  was  thirsty,  they  pre- 

*  At  Carthage  the  leading;  officen  were  called  9uffete9f  which  it  nothing  more 
than  a  gnecised  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  for  judges,  ikophetim* 

t  Isaiah,  xxiii.  10,  according  to  the  transktion  of  Gesenius. 
i  Etek.  xxvu.  23. 
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Tented  with  their  bread  him  that  fled."*  Hence  the  importance 
of  Petra  as  a  resting-place  for  their  caravans,  whose  remains  still 
attest  its  former  greatDess,  situated  as  it  was  in  a  hollow  pass,  in 
a  Tallej  surroonded  by  rocks :  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Arabians 
held  a  common  mart  in  it  for  their  merchandise.  From  Petra 
the  product  of  the  commerce  was  carried  on  to  what  Herodotus 
ealls  the  **  Arabian  Marts  "  near  Gaza,  and  thence  transmitted  by 
sea  to  Tyre. 

The  conquests  of  Solomon  opened  a  better  channel  for  the 
Phcenician  commerce.     By  subduing  Edom,  and  establishing  his 
EQthority  through  the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  was 
able  to  open  the  harbours  of  Elath  and  Ezion  Geber  to  Phoenician 
enterprise ;  and  the  united  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  yisited  Ophir  (or  Western  India),  and  were  occupied  for 
tiuee  years  on  each  voyage,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  navi- 
gation, and  the  delay  in  the  collection  of  their  cargoes,  f  and  two 
store-cities  were  built  for  the  use  of  the  Phoenicians,  which 
were  famous  in  after  times  for  their  magnificence— Baalbec,  and 
the  even   more  celebrated  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.     Some  traces  of 
the  histories  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  Solomon,  are  preserved 
in  the  records  of  Heathen  antiquity.    Joseph,  c.  Apion,  L  18, 
quoting   from  Menandef,   the   historian,  who  was  a  native  of 
Ephesus,  says : — "  On  the  death  of  Abibalus  (Ethbaal),  his  son 
Hiram  took  the  kingdom.    He  dedicated  the  golden  pillar  that  is 
in  Jupiter's  (BaaVs)  temple ;  he  went  and  cut  down  timber  from 
the  mountain  called  Libanusi  and  got  timber  of  cedar  for  the  roof 
of  his  temples.     He  also  pulled  down  old  temples  and  built  new 
ones — besides  this,  he  consecrated  those  of  Hercules  and  Astarte. 
Under  this  king  there  was  a  younger  son,  Abdemon,  who  by  his 
acuteness   mastered  the  problems  which  Solomon,  the  king  of 
Jerusalem,  had  recommended  to  be  solved.'*    It  is  clear  that  the 
history  of  Jerusalem  and  Tyre  has  been  confused  by  Menander, 
and  that  he  has  attributed  to  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Tyre  what 
was  really  true  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  built  by  Solomon  in 
Jerusalem ;  yet  without  this,  the  other  parts  of  the  story  coincide 
perfectly  with  what  we  know  from  Holy  Scripture  of  the  history 
of  those  kingdoms. 

•  Isaiah,  xxi.  13.  t  1  Kings,  x.  37. 
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Note  A. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  SOCIETY,  &c. 

Thb  history  of  the  early  Bettlement  of  nations  is  in  itself  one  of  great 
interest,  and  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  case  of  Asia,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  present  ft^m  early  antiquity  an  unchangeability  of  character  not 
found  in  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  point  out  some  of  the 
steps  which  have  led  to  its  present  state,  and  to  show  how  remarkably  its 
present  character  coincides  with  its  ancient  condition.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, consider  at  some  length  the  progress  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Society 
from  the  time  of  the  first  settlements  in  Mesopotamia.  The  necessity  of 
repelling  lawless  aggression  would  naturally  be  the  first  thing  to  bring 
families  together,  and  unite  them  in  societies  for  purposes  of  mutual 
defence.  To  secure  this  object,  the  combined  force  of  many  individuals 
would  be  requisite ;  and  hence,  in  the  early  stages  of  human  improvement, 
a  numerous  progeny,  particularly  of  sons,  is  earnestly  desired,  and  highly 
valued.  The  members  of  one  family  would,  however,  rarely  be  able  of 
themselves  to  maintain  successfully  their  own  rights ;  hence  they  would 
seek  aid  of  the  families  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and  covenants  for 
mutual  assistance,  on  terms  of  mutual  agreement,  would  soon  be  made. 
The  religious  sanction  of  the  oath,  and  the  public  worship  of  Qod  would  be 
the  first  bonds  and,  probably,  too,  the  earliest  institutions  of  the  united 
people.  Hence  would  result  a  variety  of  laws,  in  the  first  instance,  very 
simple,  and  affecting  only  the  most  momentous  interests  of  each  family ;  as 
those  relating  to  marriage,  private  property,  the  punishment  of  trans- 
gressors, and  the  duties  of  religion :  the  result  of  investigations  generally 
showing  that  the  web  of  national  history,  though  woven  by  so  many  different 
artists,  bears  almost  everywhere  an  uniform  texture.  As  new  occasions, 
and  with  them  new  necessities  arose,  the  first  principles  would  be  gradually 
strengthened,  improved,  and  enlarged,  by  express  enactment  or  tacit 
admission,  and,  as  individual  families  endeavoured  to  increase  their  pro- 
perty, to  lighten  their  labours,  and  to  attain  greater  comfort  and  ease, 
society  itself  would  acquire  firmness  and  compactness. 

The  study  of  History  will  however  show  a  difiference  in  their  gradual 
growth,  between  the  Nomad  and  settled  tribes,  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly 
by  their  position  and  circumstances.  Thus  the  social  bond  would  be  weak 
among  a  people  who  lived  as  herdsmen,  or  who  wandered  as  hunters  over 
vast  plains,  the  nature  of  their  various  pursuits,  the  scarcity  of  herbage  for 
their  cattle,  or  of  game  for  their  support  or  subsistence,  not  admitting  of  the 
advantage  or  comfort  of  settled  abodes.  Hence,  though  originally  connected 
together  as  families  from  one  common  ancestor,  their  association  in  after 
times  would  depend  almost  wholly  upon  chance.  Separations  would  take 
place,  such  as  that  narrated  in  the  Bible,  when  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  and 
Abram  parted  asunder,  because  "there  was  a  strife"  between  them,  and  Lot 
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induced  to  choose  the  plaing  of  Jordan  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  which  were  well  watered  everywhere,  **  even  as  the  garden 
of  the  Lord,"  while  Abram  continued  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For 
a  population  so  situated,  it  is  clear  that  there  oould  have  been  but  little  of 
what  we  understand  by  Ciril  Society.  Their  laws  would  be  hardly  more 
than  edicts,  enounced  from  time  to  time,  and  enforced,  as  occasion  required, 
by  their  aeYeral  chieftains;  and  hence  their  emirs  would  seldom  be  able  to 
enforce  improvements,  except  with  the  risk  of  losing  much  of  their  own 
authority.  What  was  gained  by  one  tribe,  during  the  long  reign  of  an  able 
ruler,  would  be  lost  again,  or  greatly  impaired,  by  the  succession  of  another 
and  leas  able  chieftain. 

Nor  is  this,  the  original  and  necessary  condition  of  the  Nomad  tribes, 
changed  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Such  was  the  early  state  of  the  sons  of 
lahmael ;  "  their  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them."  Such  it  has  continued  through  past  ages,  under  every  change  of 
rulers,  and  such  it  still  endures,  wherever  the  climate  or  other  conditions 
of  the  country  have  rendered  permanent  conquest  by  more  eiviUsed 
nations  impossible.  To  this  day  the  wandering  tribes  that  people  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  great  rivers,  which 
afford  ample  and  good  pasturage  for  their  cattle,  reproduce  the  habits 
and  customs  and  usages  of  their  primitive  Others,  and  caring  little 
for  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  a  society  more  closely  united,  refuse 
to  restrict  their  liberty  by  adopting  the  ordinary  but  conventional  usages 
of  civilisation.  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr.  Frazer  frequently  mention  the 
present  Nomads  of  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  and  the  former  gives  an 
animated  description  of  the  march  of  the  Shammar  tribe,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  roving  hordes,  at  the  present  day  occupying  the 
great  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  <'  We  soon  found  our- 
selves," says  Mr.  Layard  (vol.  L,  p.  90),  ''in  the  midst  of  wide-spreading  flocks 
of  sheep  and  camels.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
and  in  front,  still  the  same  moving  crowd.  Long  lines  of  asses  and  bullocks, 
laden  with  black  tents,  huge  cauldrons>  and  variegated  carpets;  aged  women 
and  men,  no  longer  able  to  walk,  tied  on  the  heap  of  domestic  furniture ; 
infimts  crammed  into  saddle-bags,  their  tiny  heads  thrust  through  the 
narrow  opening,  balanced  on  the  animal's  back  by  kids  or  lambs  tied  on 
the  opposite  side ;  girls  clothed  only  in  the  close-fitting  Arab  shirt,  which 
displayed,  rather  than  concealed,  their  graceful  forms ;  mothers  with  their 
children  on  their  shoulders ;  boys  driving  flocks  of  lambs ;  horsemen  armed 
with  their  long  tufted  spears,  scouring  the  plain  on  their  fleet  mares; 
riders  urging  their  dromedaries  with  their  short  hooked  sticks,  and  leading 
their  high-bred  steeds  by  the  halter ;  colts  galloping  among  the  throng ; 
high-bom  ladies  seated  in  the  centre  of  huge  wings,  which  extend  like  those 
of  a  butterfly,  from  each  side  of  a  camel's  hump,  and  are  no  less  gaudy  and 
variegated.  Such  was  the  motley  crowd  through  which  we  had  to  wend 
our  way  for  several  hours.  Our  appearance  created  a  lively  sensation.  The 
horsemen  assembled  round  us,  and  rode  by  our  side ;  the  children  yelled, 
ind  ran  after  the  Franks." 

Frazer,  in  his  Persia  (Edinb.  Cyclop.  1884),  has  well  described  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  wandering  hordes,  and  has  pointed  out  a  dis- 
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tmction  exlstmg  among  the  ftboriginal  people  in  Asia  (and  more  eepeciallj 
of  Pereia),  which  has  continued  unchanged  through  all  periods  of  their 
history.  He  shows  that  an  immense  portion  of  that  continent  is  inhabited 
bj  a  migratory  population ;  though  in  many  parts  of  it  they  hare  been 
merged  into  the  body  of  the  natives,  wherever  a  regular  government  has 
been  established ;  and  that  whenever  any  of  these  tribes  has  risoi  to  con- 
siderable power,  and  has  fixed  its  seat  of  empire  in  some  one  insulated 
spot,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Moguls  and  Uzbeks  at  Bokh^i^ 
Khiva,  and  K&shghar,  the  Nomadic  wanderers  swarm  around  the  imperial 
city  for  protection  or  service,  though  seldom  intruding  among  their  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  brethren.  In  Persia,  a  large  population  of  Nomads  still 
exists  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  though  at  the  same  time 
residing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  community,  and  supplying  the  principal 
military  force  of  the  country,  and  its  only  hereditary  aristocracy.  These 
tribes  are  bold  and  free,  wild  as  their  brethren  fit>m  the  pathless  steppes^ 
warlike  and  rude,  quarrelsome  and  eager  for  plunder.  They  despise  the 
pacific  drudges  who  occupy  the  cities  and  cultivate  the  plains,  and  wander 
at  will  over  the  boundless  deserts,  uncertain  in  their  loyalty,  though  hos- 
pitable and  generous  to  the  stnmger.  Their  habits  are  at  once  pastoral, 
military,  and  predatory.  They  speak  in  general  a  rude  dialect,  and  are 
subdivided  into  many  branches  which  derive  their  designations  from  their 
original  progenitor. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Central  Ada  have  in  all  ages  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  drama  of  Oriental  History^  In  ancient  times  we  hear  of  descents 
from  the  north  of  tribes  called,  by  the  classical  authors,  Scythians ;  in  later 
d^a  the  Kogul,  the  Turk,  and  Tdtir,  have  successively  made  inroads 
and  established  settlements  in  the  richest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  that 
continent;  Irhile  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  the  Yandals,  and  the  Magyars,  the 
hereditary  nobility  of  Hui^^ary,  are  but  waves  of  the  same  great  tide 
which  has  from  the  beginning  of  things  swept  onward  frx>m  the  East  to  the 
West  At  the  present  time  it  would  seem  that  the  central  part  of  Asia  is 
tauch  less  peopled  than  it  was  formerly,  and  that  the  steppes  of  T^taiy, 
which  furnished  the  mighty  hosts  of  Chingis-Kh&n  and  Timfir  are  now, 
comparatively  speaking,  unpeopled.  The  Nomads  now  most  renowned, 
are  those  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  still  occupy  the  central  districts  oi 
Persia,  and  extend  frt>m  thence  to  the  south  and  west  over  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa.  To  those 
in  Arabia  we  shall  have  little  occasion  to  refer,  but  with  those  in  Meso- 
potamia and  Persia,  the  travellers  whose  labours  we  have  to  record  have 
always  been  in  constant  communicatiou. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  here  to  give  some  account  of  them.  In  the 
Persian  provinces  there  are  tribes  of  Arabian  and  Turkish  descent:  of 
these,  the  first  occupy  the  low  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  called  Dushtistdn  and  Chab.  They  came  over  with  the  Muhammedan 
Conquerors,  and  settled  in  Balkh  and  Khor&sftn,  where  they  still  remain  a 
distinct  race.  In  the  former  district  they  speak  the  language,  wear  the 
dress,  and,  for  the  most  part,  preserve  the  customs  of  their  mother  country. 
Poor  and  frugal  in  their  habits,  they  are  scarcely  less  rude  than  their 
aboriginal  ancestors,  and  nearly  as  wild  and  independent  as  their  fore- 
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fiUh«n.  Cardeas  of  the  liurariM  and  the  orDftments  of  more  ciyiliaed 
nations,  they  eat  the  hread  of  contentment,  and  deem  no  food  bo  delightful 
as  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  ancient  desert  homes.  Mr. 
Morier  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  Arab  woman  who  had  been  in  England, 
and  who  returned  in  the  suite  of  the  English  ambassador  to  Persia.  On 
her  return  she  told  her  countrywomen  of  the  riches  and  beauty  of  the  land 
she  had  visited,  and  described  the  roads,  the  carriages,  the  fine  country,  the 
splendour  of  the  cities,  and  the  fertility  of  the  well-cultiTated  soil  Her 
audience  were  full  of  admiration,  and  had  almost  retired  in  envy,  when  she 
happened  to  mention  that  there  was  but  one  thing  wanting  to  make  the 
whole  scene  perfect.  **  And  what  is  that  ? ''  said  they.  **  Why,  it  has  not  a 
single  date  tree.  All  the  time  that  I  was  there  I  never  ceased  to  look  for 
one,  bat  I  looked  in  vain."  The  charm  was  instantly  broken ;  the  Arabs 
turned  away  in  pity  for  men,  who,  whatever  might  be  their  comforts  or 
their  magnificence,  were  condemned  to  live  in  a  country  where  there  were 
no  date-trees.  The  first  appearance  of  the  second  or  Turkish  race  is  believed 
to  have  taken  place  early  in  the  seventh  century,  when  a  horde,  called 
Khazars,  descended  from  the  Volga,  and  joining  the  £mperor  Heraclius  in 
Georgia^  on  his  march  against  Khosrti  Parviz,  obtained  a  permanent  footing 
in  that  coontiy.  Since  that  time  various  streams  have  come  down  from 
the  deserts  beyond  the  Oxus  and  the  Yolga^  and  by  various  races,  iamilies, 
armies^  and  nations,  have  established  themselves  in  different  places.  Even 
the  Parthians  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  Scythian  origin. 
Lsstly  came  the  Turkomans,  who  founded  the  dynasties  of  Sam&n  and 
Ghaznah,  the  Seljuks  of  Persia,  the  Moguls  under  Chingis-Ehlui,  the  Turks 
under  Timtir,  and  the  Uzbek  Tdtars.  Besides  these  greater  inroads,  many 
smaller  tribes,  pressed  on  by  the  necessities  of  a  superabundant  population, 
have  settled  in  M&ver-al-Nahr  and  the  desert  between  that  province  and 
Khoris&n,  and  have  insinuated  themselves  into  the  heart  of  Persia.  From 
these  originally  marauding  tribes  have  sprung  the  noblest  of  the  military 
dans,  and  the  ruling  Dynasty  of  the  present  day,  the  E^ars. 

The  wild  inhabitants  of  the  modem  Kurdist&n  claim  an  origin  different 
from  iheee,  and  imagine  that  they  are  the  ofibpring  of  the  Jins  or  genii  of 
the  air.  Their  great  antiquity  seems  undoubted,  and  they  are  probably 
connected  with  the  brave  Carduchi,  who  occupied  their  native  mountains 
in  the  days  of  Xenophon,  and  who,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  were  connected 
with,  if  not  the  parents  of,  the  still  more  celebrated  Chaldees. 

A  great  change  takes  place  in  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people, 
who  are  originally,  and  by  nature,  wanderers,  when  by  accident  they  become 
fiuniliarised  with  luzuiy  or  civilisation.  The  young  chiefs,  as  Frazer  has 
remarked,  soon  acquire  a  kind  of  spedous  politeness^  and  a  fiusility  of  dissi- 
mulation, which,  grafted  on  a  stock  naturally  rude  and  haughty,  produces, 
in  the  end,  a  character  in  which  little  worth  and  honesty  is  to  be  found. 
Forming  in  Persia  the  main  military  strength  of  the  country,  they  are 
patronised  by  the  court,  and  become  the  attendants  on  the  royal  person. 
As  they  advance  in  years  they  obtain  higher  appointments,  or  retire  to 
their  native  districts,  leaving  their  sons  to  undergo  a  similar  training.  In 
their  own  country,  surrounded  by  their  own  people,  and  dignified  by  a 
large  eompany  of  their  own  retainers,  the  chiefs  are  seen  to  advantage,  and 
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display  a  frankness  and  generosity  not  common  in  courtiers ;  yet  the  slightest 
provocation  is  enough  to  arouse  them  to  the  most  furious  and  ungovernable 
passion.  So  well  is  this  &cility  known,  that  the  sovereign  himself,  should 
he  have  been  the  object  of  their  intemperance,  seldom  does  more  thaa 
smile  and  forgive,  if  the  offender  can  plead  that  he  is  an  lly&t  (or  wan- 
derer). Sir  John  Malcolm  mentions  having  been  present  when  one  of 
these  rude  warriors  abused  and  grossly  insulted  the  prime  minister.  On 
inquiring  the  next  day  whether  the  minister  had  punished  him,  the  savage 
replied — **  It  is  all  settled ;  I  have  made  an  apology ;  I  told  the  minister 
that  I  was  an  Ily&t,  and  that  you  know'* — added  he,  laughing — "ia  an 
excuse  for  anything  wrong  a  man  can  say  or  do."  It  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  with  such  a  people  education  has  made  little  or  no  progress,  and  that 
religion  cannot  show  even  the  observance  of  the  commonest  external  forms. 
Like  their  chiefe,  the  common  people  have  but  one  study — how  to  excel  in 
warlike  accomplishments ;  with  them,  too,  the  Lacedasmonian  virtues  of 
stealing  adroitly  and  of  bearing  pain  are  equally  fiishiouable.  Though 
their  creed  is  theoretically  Muhammedan,  they  rarely  abstain  from  animal 
food  or  wine ;  and  even  the  flesh  of  the  hog  is  not  unfrequently  a  Kurdish 
delicacy.  *'  Our  religion,  and  that  of  the  Franks,  have  much  similarity," 
observed  a  Kurd  to  an  English  gentleman  one  day ;  **  we  eat  hog's  flesh, 
drink  wine,  keep  no  &st8,  and  say  no  prayers." 

With  these  tribes,  as  with  the  coasting  pirates  of  ancient  Greece,  the  name 
of  plunderer  is  a  title  of  honour,  while  that  of  thief  is  never  heard  without 
indignation.  Nor  is  the  distinction  between  them  immaterial,  for  the  one 
implies  the  successful  exertion  of  courage  and  strength,  of  open  and  resolute 
daring ;  the  other,  meanness  and  deceit,  and  a  consciousness  of  weakness. 
Hence  their  love  of  martial  stories  and  recitals,  and  their  willingness  to 
recount  to  the  listener  the  deeds  of  pillage  and  atrocity  in  which  they  have 
themselves  been  actors.  "  I  happened  one'  day,  when  on  the  march  to 
Sultanieb,"  says  Malcolm,  "  to  ask  a  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  what  ruins 
were  those  upon  the  right  of  our  road  1"  His  eyes  glistened  at  the  question. 
**  It  is  more  than  twenty  years,**  said  he,  *'  since  I  accompanied  my  uncle 
in  a  night  attack  to  plunder  and  destroy  that  very  village,  and  it  has  never 
been  rebuilt.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  a  bad  race,  and  our  enemies,  have 
settled  near  it,  and  are  again  grown  rich.  I  trust  in  God  the  days  of  tran- 
quillity will  not  last  long,  and  if  old  times  return,  I  shall  have  another 
blow  at  these  gentlemen  before  I  die." 

These  sketches,  slight  as  they  are,  may  perhaps  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  wandering  tribes,  who  still  preserve,  but  little  changed,  the 
manners  of  their  remote  forefathers.  The  progress  of  civilipation  has,  as 
has  been  noticed,  an  evil  rather  than  a  g^od  effect ;  and  the  Ily^ts  who  settle 
in  the  towns  generally  exceed  the  worst  of  the  citizens  in  profligaey.  The 
occupations  of  the  wanderers,  when  at  peace,  are  chiefly  pastoral ;  and  their 
food,  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  with  black  bread,  sour  milk  with 
curds,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  a  little  meat :  though  not  abjuring 
wine,  they  seldom  indulge  in  any  intoxicating  liquor.  The  number,  which 
go  in  a  body,  depends  on  the  extent  of  pasture  they  can  command.  The 
tribes  usually  encamp  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  street,  the  abode  of  the 
ehief  being  in  the  centre  :  often,  however,  they  spread  without  any  order 
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along  the  banks  of  a  riyulet,  and  the  traveller  reaching  an  eminence  which 
oferlooks  the  valley,  maj  see  their  black  tents  like  spiders'  webs  stretched 
upon  the  groond  in  clusters,  and  horses,  camels,  mules,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
ranging  at  large  around.  When  the  pastures  are  bare  they  shift  to  another 
spot.  It  is  not  safe  for  trayellers  slightly  protected  to  meet  such  companies 
on  their  march.  Mr.  Frazer  mentions  that  once  on  his  way  to  Shf  rdz,  being 
in  advance  of  his  friends,  he  observed,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  one  or 
two  men  appear  from  a  hollow.  Their  numbers  soon  rapidly  increased  to 
fifteen  or  sizteen  well-armed  fellows,  who  quickly  approached.  A  halt  was 
called  till  the  party  came  up,  during  which  they  stood  eyeing  the  strangers, 
and  balancing,  as  it  were,  the  expediency  of  an  attack.  Apparently,  they 
distrusted  the  result,  and  sent  one  of  their  body  forward  to  paisley.  They 
eaid  they  were  from  the  encampment  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  on  search  for 
strayed  cattle,  and  they  went  away  in  another  direction.  **  That  may  or 
may  not  be  true,"  observed  one  of  the  attendants,  himself  an  old  freebooter; 
'  but  these  fellows,  once  on  foot,  will  not  return  as  they  came :  their  own 
or  another's  they  will  have ;  they  dare  not  go  home  to  their  wives  empty- 
handed."  Colonel  Kinneir,  who  travelled  through  many  of  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  country,  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  warriors  of 
Kurdistan.  ''  When,"  says  he,  ''a  Kurdish  chief  takes  the  field,  his  equip- 
ment varies  but  little  from  that  of  the  knights  of  the  days  of  chivalry ;  and 
the  Saracen  who  fought  under  the  great  Saladin  was  probably  armed  in  the 
very  same  manner  as  he  who  now  makes  war  upon  the  Persians.  His 
breast  is  defended  by  a  steel  corslet  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver ;  whilst  a 
small  wooden  shield,  thickly  studded  with  brass  nails,  is  slung  over  his  left 
shoulder  when  not  in  use.  His  lance  is  carried  by  his  page,  or  esquire,  who 
is  also  mounted ;  a  carbine  is  slung  across  his  back ;  his  pistols  and  dagger 
are  stuck  in  Ms  girdle ;  and  a  light  scimitar  hangs  by  his  side.  Attached 
to  his  saddle,  on  the  right,*  is  a  small  case  holding  three  darts,  each  about 
jtwo  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  on  the  left,  at  the  saddle-bow,  you  per- 
ceive a  mace,  the  most  deadly  of  all  his  weapons.  It  is  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length ;  sometimes  embossed  with  gold,  at  other  times  set  with  precious 
stones.  The  darts  have  steel  points  about  six  inches  long,  and  a  weighty 
piece  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  upper  part  to  give  them  velocity  when  thrown 
by  the  hand." 

On  the  other  hand,  men  who  have  fixed  dwellings,  and  are  employed  in 
agriculture  and  the  tillage  of  the  ground,  soon  become  attached  to  the 
soil,  which  affords  nourishment  to  themselves  and  their  fiunilies,  and  are 
reluctant  to  tear  themselves  away  from  property  which  does  not  admit  of 
removal.  They  are  desirous  to  secure  their  possessions,  to  improve  them 
as  they  best  may,  to  defend  them  from  the  incursion  of  robbers,  and  from 
the  invasions  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  and  desert.  The  bonds  of 
social  life  become  gradually  more  closely  drawn,  and  ties  of  family  and 
kindred  become  the  pleasing  bonds  whereby  civilisation  is  advanced. 
Hence  it  is  that  men  are  willing  to  relinquish  the  privileges  of  complete 
independence,  when  such  important  advantages  can  be  gained  at  so  small  a 
loss.  Hence,  too,  a  people  once  thus  connected,  and  long  bound  together 
by  family  ties,  though  scattered^by  distant  emigrations,  seldom  relapse  into 
their  original  savage  state.    They  lose,  indeed,  the  external  ornaments  of 
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clYiliBfttion,  but  they  retain,  little  impaired  and  but  sliglitlj  weakened, 
the  principles,  the  habits,  and  the  spirit  which  has  once  raised  them  firom 
barbarism  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  civil  society. 

The  history  of  nations  preserved  by  Moses,  is  scarcely  a  record  of  dril 
society :  it  gives  little  more  than  the  one  great  fitct, — ^that  the  world  was 
created  and  not  self-originating,  with  a  brief  notice  of  mankind  in  g^eral, 
and  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment was  patriarchal,  and,  probably  long  continued  so. 

The  patriarchal  was  that  original  state  of  nations  which  everywhere 
retained  the  name  of  the  golden  age,  "  the  memory  of  which,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Coleridge>  "  the  self-dissatisfied  race  of  men  have  everywhere  pre- 
served and  cherished ; "  *  and  which  the  prophets  and  poets  of  later  times 
have  painted  in  the  liveliest  colours,  and  exhibited  as  a  picture  of  perfect 
happiness.  Then,  if  ever,  it  was,  that  "labour  was  a  sweeC  name  for  the 
activity  of  sane  minds  in  healthful  bodies.**  The  short  record  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis  shows  that  even  before  the  Flood  men  had  begun,  to  turn 
their  minds  to  agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  the  arts ;  and  the  ten 
generations  of  the  fifth  chapter,  however  wanting  in  detail,  give  the  outline 
of  the  societies  Which  we  find  perpetuated  among  the  sons  of  Noah,  when 
the  earth  began  to  be  re-peopled  after  that  inundation.  The  great  length 
of  life  permitted  to  the  early  patriarchs  preserved  uniignred  the  germs  of 
civilisation.  Adam's  life  of  981  years  enabled  him  to  converse  with  eight 
generations  of  his  children;  Methuselah,  his  descendant  in  the  eighth 
generation,  conveyed  the  knowledge  which  had  been  acquired  to  Noah,  his 
grandson ;  and  an  unity  of  sentiment,  of  feeling,  and  of  worship  was  pre- 
served, which  at  no  subsequent  period  of  the  world's  history  could  possibly 
have  been  maintained. 


Note  B. 

BABEL.— CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES,  &o.,  kc 

Trs  name  of  Babel  has  been  associated  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has 
read  the  Bible,  with  another  event  which  is  there  recorded,  and  which  is 
so  remarkable,  that  it  will  be  well  ^to  pause  for  a  while,  and  to  consider  at 
some  length  the  meaning  of  the  actual  words  of  Scripture  in  that  passage 
which  has  been  usually  termed  the  Cor\fusion  qf  Tongues,  Almost  every 
one  imagines  that  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  implies  that  this  con- 
fusion was  an  instantaneous  effect  of  the  Divine  anger,  the  sudden  and 
immediate  punishment  of  the  pride  of  the  Babylonians  in  erecting  the 
Tower.  Yet  the  words  of  the  Bible  do  not  require  any  such  supposition, 
nor  is  the  miracle  greater  by  supposing  its  effect  instantaneou8.f  "And  the 
whole  Earth,"  says  Holy  Writ,  **  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech :  '* — 

Vulg,  "  Erat  autem  terra  unius  labii,  et  sermonum  eorundem." 
"  The  earth  was  of  one  lip,  and  of  like  words." 

•  Fnend,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  f  Gen.  xi. 
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igun: — ^"And  tbej  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  »  citjand  a  tower, 
wbose  top  may  reach  unto  heayen ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 
•ottered  abroad  upon  the  ftuce  of  the  whole  earth.    And  the  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children  of  men  builded. 
Anil  the  Lord  said.  Behold,  the  people  is  one,  and  thej  have  all  one 
laogiu^ ;  and  this  they  begin  to  do :  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained 
from  them,  which  they  have  imagined  to  do.    Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and 
there  confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's 
qwech.    So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  fiu^  of 
lU  the  earth  :  and  they  lefb  off  to  build  the  city.    Therefore  is  the  name 
of  it  called  Babel ;  because  the  Lord  did  Uiere  confound  the  language  of  all 
the  earth :  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the 
&ce  of  all  the  earth."    Now,  as  Donaldson,  Cratylus,  p.  47,  has  obserred, 
it  does  not  follow  from  these  words  that  the  common  language  was 
violently  or  snddenly  broken  up  into  a  number  of  different  speeches  or 
diakets.    The  plain  construction  is,  that  as  their  offence  was  an  i^ttempt  at 
premature  oentomsation,  their  punishment  was  to  be  the  dispersion  they 
sought  to  avoid ;  this  dispersion  being  not  impossibly  a  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference of  tongues,  though  not  necessarily  an  effect  of  such  diversity.    It 
is  in  accordance  with  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Bible  to  suppose  dispersion 
M  well  as  death  the  two  consequences  of  the  Fall,  just  as  re-union  and 
life  are  those  of  the  Redemption.    When  the  first  man  had  eaten  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge,  he  lost  his  immortality  and  the  place  of  his  abode, 
lest,  as  it  is  stated,  he  should  take  also  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  eat  iM^d 
fire  for  ever ;  that  is,  lest  he  should  obviate  one  of  the  consequences  of  hia 
fidl.  Death :  his  descendants  attempted  to  obviate  the  other,  the  Dispersion ; 
they  were  then  still  more  entirely  separated,  so  that,  possibly,  large  gaps 
were  I^  between  the  settlements  of  different  races;   and  thus  by  the 
operation  of  secondary  causes  the  languages  of  the  earth  became  difierent. 
Kiebuhr  has  remarked,  that  if  the  language  of  man  were  originally  one, 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  a  miraculous  divulsion ;  for  that  on  no  other 
supposition  could  such  diversities  hi^ve  existed  as  are  now  found  between 
the.  races  of  Semitic  and  Indo-European  origin.    Had  the  separation  been 
slow  and  gradual,  the  result  of  over-population,  or  of  want  of  food  for  men 
or  cattle,    somewhat  of  one  original  structure  would  have  remained  in 
all;  and  there  would  also  have  been  a  far  larger  number  of  individual 
words,  similar  alike  in  form  and  in  signification. 

Tet  the  descent  of  mankind  from  one  single  pair,  on  which  the  existence 
of  so  many  different  lang^iages  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  throw  some 
doubt,  is  clearly  proved ;  the  results  of  physiological  inquiries  demon- 
strating, as  Prichard  has  remarked,  that,  though  in  the  principles  of  his 
internal  structure  and  in  the  composition  and  functions  of  his  parts,  man 
is  but  an  animal,  still  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  however  great 
the  diversities  may  be,  man  is  ever  organically  different  from  man,  or  that 
any  one  race,  however  at  present  sunken  and  debased,  cannot  be  raised  to 
an  equality  in  moral  and  intellectual  powers  with  the  ofispring  of  that  race 
which  displays,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  attributes  of  humanity. 
"How  different  a  being,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "is  the  Esquimaux,  who,  in 
his  burrow  amid  northern  ices,  gorges  himself  with  the  blubber  of  whales. 
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from  the  lean  and  hungry  Numidian,  who  pnrsaes  the  lion  under  a  vertical 
sun !  How  different,  when  compared  with  the  skin-clad  and  oily  fisher  of 
the  icebergs,  or  with  the  naked  hunter  of  the  Sahara,  are  the  luxurious 
inmates  of  Eastern  harems,  or  the  energetic  and  intellectual  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  of  Europe ! "  It  would  seem  that  nothing  is  wanted  bnt  a  suffi- 
cient period  of  time ;  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  life  of  the  world 
has  really  been  longer  than  our  imperfect  chronological  systems  imply. 
Whatever  the  form  of  his  features,  or  the  colour  of  his  skin,  man  is  every- 
where disting^iished  from  every  other  animal  by  the  Acuities  of  reason  and 
speech,  in  which  all  human  beings  alike  participate,  from  the  **  broad- 
browed  European,  who  speculates  upon  the  high  things  of  h^iven,  to  his 
woolly-haired  brother,  who  leads  a  thoughtless  life  in  the  plains  of  Africa.** 

What  is  true  of  the  effects  produced  by  changes  of  climate  and  civilisa- 
tion upon  the  physical  organisation  of  different  races,  we  find  to  be  likewise 
true  in  that  of  languages.  Climate,  and  civilisation,  and  soil,  produce  the 
greatest  diversities.  Language  varies  directly  with  the  intellectual  organi- 
sation of  a  people,  and  derives  its  last  completeness  from  the  individual 
himself;  for  the  same  dialect  will  vary  considerably  with  the  amount  of 
education  which  the  speaker  has  acquired,  and  with  the  use  which  he  has 
made  of  his  reflecting  powers.  If,  then,  the  great  multitudes  assembled  in 
the  plain  of  Shinar  were  subsequently  so  separated  that  no  one  tribe  could 
participate  to  any  great  extent  in  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the  others, 
and  if  each  subsequently  remained  under  a  different  climate,  we  have  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  diversities  at  present  existing. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  remark  that  it  is  no  new  supposition  that 
the  Confusion  of  Tongues  is  not  to  be  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  world ;  for  Ralegh  says  "  that  those  of  the  race  of  Shem  who  came  into 
Chaldea  were  no  partners  in  the  unbelieving  work  of  the  Tower ;  therefore, 
as  many  of  the  Fathers  conjecture,  did  tbey  retain  the  first  and  most 
ancient  lang^uage  which  the  fathers  of  the  first  age  had  left  to  Noah,  and 
Noah  to  Shem  and  his  issues."  **  Infamilid  Heber  remansit  htsc  ling%ta^ 
saith  St.  Augustine,  out  of  Epiphanius ;  and  Bishop  Patrick  has  put  forth 
a  peculiar  view  on  this  sul^ecL  He  thinks  that  Nimrod's  settlement  at 
Babel  was  not  till  after  the  Dispersion,  and  that  as  the  builders  of  Babe- 
were  descendants  of  Ham,  and  the  children  of  Shem  were  not  guilty  of  the 
offence,  so  the  latter  were  not  involved  in  the  punishment,  and  therefore 
retained  unchanged  the  primaeval  tongue,  which,  from  the  family  o( 
Heber,  obtained  in  after  times  the  name,  Hebrew. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Hutorj  of  Aatjria,  contina^d — Pul — Tiglath  PiImct — Shalmftneser — Sennacherib 
— Deseent  into  Egypt — Revolt  of  the  Medea — Rsarhaddon — Nebuchodonotor 
— War  with  Arphaxad  (Phraortes)— Invation  of  Judca  by  Holophernea — Fall 
of  Nineveh — Nebachadnezzar — Chaldeea — Sketch  of  their  Ancient  and 
Modem  History. 

To  retain  to  the  history  of  Assyria :  the  first  king  we  meet  with 
after  a  hlank  of,  perhaps,  a  thousand  years,  is  Pul,  who  invaded 
Jadsea  in  the  reign  of  Menahem,  about  b.g.  769.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  the  king  who  with  all  his  people  repented 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 

It  appears  from  the  account  in  Holy  Scripture  that  he  was 
Eocceeded  by  Tiglath  Pileser ;  the  period  of  whose  accession  we 
do  not  know.  Tiglath  Pileser  *  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible;  and  to  the  quarrel  which  took  place  between  him  and 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  is  due  the  first  commencement  of  the 
Captivity.  Pekah  had  made  a  treaty  with  Kezin,  king  of  Syria, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  expel  the  family  of  David  from 
the  throne  of  Judah,  and  to  place  upon  it  a  tributary  king  of 
another  race.  He  probably  engaged  in  this  design  to  strengUien 
himself  against  the  Assyrians,  but  in  this  he  failed  signally ;  for 
shortly  after  he  had  gained  a  few  advantages  over  Judah,  Tiglath 
Pileser  came  up  from  Assyria  at  the  request  of  Ahax,  who  had 
bribed  him  with  the  gold  which  he  had  pillaged  from  the  Temple, 
and  subdued  Syria,  Galilee,  and  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  sent  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Syria  to  the  banks  of 
tbe  river  Kur  (Cyrus),  which,  uniting  itself  with  the  Aras  or 
Araxes,  flows  into  the  Caspian  in  N.  lat.  39*^,  while  those  of  Galilee 
were  transferred  to  Assyria.  By  this  overthrow  he  put  an  end  to 
the  separate  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  had  lasted 
throtigh  ten  generations,  from  tbe  time  of  Hezin  who  had  founded 
it  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  assistance  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch  proved  in  the  end  as  disastrous  to  the  Jews  as  his  enmity 
could  have  been ;  for  though  he  relieved  them  of  their  immediate 
danger  from  the  arms  of  th^  Syrians,  the  bribe  he  had  received 
of  the  gold  from  the  Temple,  demonstrated  at  once  the  wealth 

•  In  Chroniclea,  xxviii.,  Tilgath  Pilncser,  and  in  ^Han,  Thilgamus. 
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and  the  weakness  of  the  Jewish  sovereign.  Hence  it  was  that  on 
his  return  from  the  defeat  of  Pekah,  the  king  of  Assyria  marched 
towards  Jerusalem,  prohably  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  money, 
and,  hence,  too,  he  did  not  aid  Ahaz  in  reconquering  any  of  the 
places  which  had  been  taken  during  the  war  by  the  Philistines  or 
the  Edomites ;  while  two  lasting  evib  were  perpetuated,  first,  that, 
instead  of  two  petty  princes,  Ahaz  and  his  successors  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  whole  power  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  Jews  lost  all  their  trade  with  the  East,  which,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  was  the  great  source  of  the  wealth  of  Solomon's  king- 
dom. Since  the  time  of  Solomon  indeed  this  trade  had  somewhat 
declined,  and  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  course  which  it 
took.  On  the  division  of  the  Jewish  empire  into  the  separate 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  Edom  remained  as  the  patrimony 
of  Judah,  and  the  trade  passed  through  Ezion-Geber  till  the  time 
of  Jehoshaphat,  in  whose  reign  the  Jewish  merchant-fleet  was  lost 
upon  a  ridge  of  rocks,  and  E)zion-Geber  was  in  consequence 
abandoned  for  a  new  port  called  Elath.  After  the  death  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  Edomites  revolted,  thereby  fulfilling  the  pro- 
phecy **  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  thou  shalt  break  his 
yoke  from  off  thy  neck,"  and  the  Jewish  commerce  was  stopped 
till  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  who  recovered  and  re-fortified  Elath. 
Finally,  in  the  war  with  Syria,  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  drove  oat 
the  Jews  who  were  there,  placing  Syrians  in  their  stead,  with  the 
intention  of  engrossing  the  trade  for  his  own  subjects.  Tiglath 
Pileser,  on  his  conquest  of  Syria,  kept  Edom  and  Elath  for  him- 
self. It  is  not  certain  where  the  Assyrians  fi^^ed  their  mart.  In 
later  times  the  Tyrians  made  use  of  Elath,  which  continued  to  be 
the  chief  port  for  eastern  commodities  till  the  Ptolemies  con- 
structed harbours  at  Berenice,  Myos  Hormos,  and  other  places  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  opposite  to  Elath,  conveying  their  goods 
direct  from  them  to  Alexandria. 

Shalmaneser,  called  in  Tobit,  Enemessar,  succeeded  Tiglath 
Pileser  about  b  c.  729.  In  his  reign  Samaria  was  taken,  and  the 
ten  tribes  carried  captive  to  Halah  and  Gabor,  on  the  river  of 
Gozan,  and  the  cities  of  the  Modes.  The  direct  cause  of  this 
transplantation  was  an  alhance  made  by  the  king  of  Israel  with 
So,  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Assyrian  officer 
who  was  employed  in  collecting  the  revenue. 

Sennacherib '  succeeded   Shalmaneser,  and  though  we  do  not 
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know  the  date  of  his  accession,  we  have  the  limit  of  hia  reign 
determined  beyond  anj  doubt. 

It  vould  seem  that  bis  reign  must  have  been  of  short  duratdon, 
for  we  know  that  8halmaneser,  his  father,  was  liring  at  the  lime 
of  the  capture  of   Samana,   in 

S.O.  721,  and  that  ha  was  at  that  

time  master  of  Media.  Hoi; 
Scxipture  dedaree  that  he  was 
killed  b;  his  sons  while  woiship- 
ping  in  the  house  of  Nisrocb,  his 

There  has  been.  Jot  a  longtime, 
nntcb  question  who  the  god  was 
who  is  here  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Nisiocfa;  and,  though 
the  late  discoTeriee  hare  not,  as 
jet,  thrown  much  hght  upon 
the  subject,  ;et  there  are  some 
approximations  to  a  knowledge 
of  bim,  which  it  is  worth  whUe 
to  state  here.  It  appears  that 
Bereral  of  the  Semitic  laogoages 
hare  a  word  which  may  have  been 
the  primitive  root  of  this  name. 
Thus,  in  Hebrew,  Sjriac,  and 
Arsbio,  we  find  a  word  Nitr, 
derived,  perhaps,  from  an  obsolete 
form,  and  bearii^  the  signification 
of  "to  tear  in  pieces  with  the 
teeth, — to  rend  as  a  bird  of  pre;." 
Geeeniua  has  shown  that  it  admits 
of  a  wider  sense,  corre^ndiog 
nearlj  with  the  Greek  aUros, 
and  comprehending  several  kinds 
of  Tultitree;  in  Uicah,  i.  16,  the 
bird  is  said  to  be  bald,  and  in 
Job,  xxxix.  30 ;  Proverbs,  zu,  IT. 

to    feed    on    dead  bodies.      In       ra^t*mlta  Brm  an»d  Kkro»a. 
these  instances  it  is  probably  the 
Vuitur  barbiUui  of  the  natnialists.    On  the  other  band,  to  the 
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eagle,  which  changes  its  plumage  at  fixed  periods,  must  be  referred 
the  words  of  Psalm  ciii.  5,  **  thj  youth  is  renewed  like  an  eaglets. *^ 
Bochart  has  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  much  learning,  the 
different  meanings  which  may  be  assigned  to  this  word,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  last  stated.  Pocock  (Hist  Arab.,  p.  95), 
includes  Alnasr  among  the  four  idols  who  were  worshipped  before 
the  Flood,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Arabs ;  and  Beyer,  in 
his  notes  to  Selden  de  Dis  Syriis,  inquires  whether  there  can  be 
any  connexion  between  this  deity  and  the  beast  described, 
Dimiel,  vii.  4 :  '*  the  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle*s  wings ; 
1  beheld  till  the  wings  were  plucked,  and  it  was  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  and  made  to  stand  upon  the  feet  as  a  man,  and  a  man*s 
heart  was  given  to  it ;  ** — and  whether  the  monarchy  itself  maj 
not  be  pre-figured  under  this  type.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
under  this  type  was  represented  either  the  Supreme  Deity  or  one 
of  his  principal  attributes.  Mr.  Layard  quotes  a  fragment  of  the 
Zoroastrian  oracles  which  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that,  *'  God  is  He  that  has  the  head  of  a  hawk. 
He  is  the  first,  indestructible,  eternal,  unbegotten,  indivisible, 
dissimilar ;  the  dispenser  of  all  good ;  incorruptible,  the  best  of 
the  good,  the  wisest  of  the  wise ;  he  is  the  father  of  equity  and 
justice,  self-taught,  physical,  and  perfect,  and  wise,  and  the  onlj 
inventor  of  the  Sacred  Philosophy."  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments,  one  frequently  met  with  is 
the  eagle-headed  human  figure.  Not  only  is  it  found  in  colossal 
proportions  as  sculptures  upon  the  walls,  or  guarding  the  portals 
of  the  chambers,  but  it  is  also  constantly  represented  among  the 
groups  on  the  embroidered  robes.  In  other  cases,  the  head  of 
the  bird  occurs  united  with  the  body  of  a  lion,  under  which 
form  it  is  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  hieraco-sphinx,  the  victor 
in  combats  with  other  symbolical  figures,  and  not  unfirequenUy 
represented  as  striking  down  a  gazelle  or  wild  goat  As 
Mr.  Layard  has  suggested,  it  closely  resembles  the  gryphon  of 
the  Greek  mythology,  which  was  avowedly  of  eastern  origin,  and 
connected  with  Apollo  or  with  the  Sun,  of  which  the  Assyrian 
form  may  have  been  an  emblem. 

Miyor  Rawlinson  considers  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
Biblica^  Nisroch  is  represented  by  the  Assarac  of  the  Inscriptions, 
though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  decide,  whether  the  initial  N  of  the 
Hebrew  name  was  an  error  of  some  ancient  copyist,  or  an  euphuism 
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not  uncommon  in  Sjriae.     It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  which  was  made  while  this  god 
was  still  prohahlj  worshipped  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris,  replaced 
the  Hebrew  "po^  (Nisroch)  by  'Aa-dpax  (Asarach)  in  one  passage* 
and  *Eaopax  (Esoiach)  in  another.    Mc\jor  Hawlinson,  however, 
doabts  wheliier  the  vultore-headed  god  on  the  Nimrud  marbles 
really  represents  the  Nisroch  of  the  Bible,  as  he  considers  that 
Naar,  a  vulture,  could  hardly,  by  any  possibility,  have  any  etymolo- 
gical connexion  with  Assarac,  the  true  orthography  of  the  name 
of  the  Assyrian  god.     He  does  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  the 
vulture-headed  figure  is  intended  to  represent  any  god  in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  prefers  considering  it  to  be 
an  allegori(^  figure — a  symbol  perhaps  connected  with  the 
philosophy  of  early  Magism,  and  of  which  the  hidden  meaning  was 
known  only  to  the  priesthood.   If  Nisroch  or  Assarac  be  figured  at 
all  upon  the  Assyrian  marbles,  ha  imagines  him  to  be  repvesented 
as  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  by  that  particular  device  of  a  winged 
figure  in  the  circle,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Persians  to  denote   Ormazd,  the  chief  deity  of  their  religious 
^tem.     The  Zoroastrian  orade  of  the  hawk-headed  god,  may,  at 
the  same  time,  very  possibly  refer  to  the  Nimrud  figure ;  for  all 
the  Zoroastrian  Cabala,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  structure  and 
machineiy  of  Magism,  as  detailed  in  the  Zend  Avesta  and  Bun 
Dehest,  were  derived  from  the  later  Chald»ans ;  but  the  Theos  of 
the  oracle  was  probably  used  in  an  esoteric  sense,  and  had  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  primitive  and  vulgar  mythology  of 
Assyria.     It  is  curious,  as  Migor  Rawlinson  has  remarked,  that 
Beyer,  in  his  annotations  on  Selden  de  Dis  Syriis,  has  noticed 
that  Nisroch  was  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  Greek 
Chronos  or  Saturn,  as  appears  from  the  Talmud  and  Babbinical 
traditions,  thus  confirming,  on  Jewish  authority,  the  indication 
afforded  by  the  epithets  applied  to  Assarac  in  the  inscriptions. 

Some  have  thought  that,  at  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  the 
Assyrian  empire  chimged  hands,  and  that  Nineveh,  or  whatever 
city  was  at  that  time  its  capital,  was  conquered  by  another  nation ; 
but  the  simple  narrative  in  the  Bible  does  not  imply  any  change 
in  the  ruling  dynasty ;  4"  on  the  contrary,  it  expressly  says,  that 
9fter  the  escape  into  Armenia  of  the  two  sons  who  had  murdered 
Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  another  of  his  sons, "  ruled  in  his  stead." 

*  See  Note  A.  4t  end  of  chapter.  D  2 
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The  invasion  of  Judaea  by  Sennacherib  is  connected  with  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Bible.      It  appears  that   his  object  was  to  reduce  Judah  to 
obedience,  which  had  thrown  off  its  allegiance  on  Hezekiah*8 
coming  to  the  throne  [2  Kings,  xviii.  7],  and  to  subdue  Egypt. 
With  this  purpose  he  appears  to  have  come  up  against  Judsea  in  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  to  have  sent  three  of  his 
generals,  Tartan,  Eabsaris  and  Rabshakeh,  to  demand  the  sub- 
mission of  Hezekiah,  while  he  remained  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
at  Lachish.     On  the  failure  of  this  mission,  and  the  refusal  of 
Hezekiah  to  surrender,  the  generals  returned  to  the  king,  who 
was  encamped  against  Libnah.     Shortly  afterwards,  Sennacherib 
received  notice  that  Tirhakah,  King  of  Ethiopia,  was  on  his 
march  against  him ;  and  a  second  equally  fruitless  message  was 
sent  to  Hezekiah,  bidding  him  at  once  to  give  up  Jerusalem  to  the 
Eling  of  Assyria.     The  narrative  continues — "  And  it  came  to 
pass  on  that  night  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote 
in  the  camp  of  the  A8S3rrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five 
thousand,  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  thej 
were  all  dead  corpses  "  [2  Kings,  xix.  35].     It  does  not  appear, 
from  the  words  of  the  Bible,  that  Sennacherib  himself  came  up  to 
Jerusalem;  nor  do  we  know  whereabouts  it  was  that  the  blast 
from  the  Lord  overthrew  his  army.     Some  traces  of  this  event 
have  been  preserved  in  profane  authors.     Thus  Josephus  quotes 
Berossus,  who  speaks  of  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  army  by 
the  Divine  interposition,  assigning  the.  same  number  of  the  army 
which  we  find  in  the  Bible. 

The  account  Herodotus  gives  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  Egypt 
is  very  curious.  He  states  that,  after  the  reign  of  Anysis,  there 
succeeded  to  the  throne  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  named  Sethon,  who 
imprudently  treated  the  soldier-class  with  great  severity,  and 
insulted  them  by  taking  from  them  the  lands  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  former  kings ;  so  that  when  Sennacherib 
advanced  against  liiem  with  his  army,  the  Egyptian  soldiers 
refused  to  lend  their  aid  against  him.  The  priest,  in  great 
perplexity,  went  into  his  temple  and  complained  to  his  idol 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of  the  peril  in  which  he  was.  In  the 
midst  of  his  complaint  he  was  overtaken  by  sleep,  and  there 
appeared  to  him  a  vision  of  the  god  standing  by  him  and  bid- 
ding him  be  of  good  courage,  {qv  that  no  danger  should  befall 
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him  from  the  Assyrian  army,  and  that  he  himself  would  send 
him  avengers.  Confiding  in  his  dream,  he  took  with  him  such 
as  were  willing  to  accompany  him,  and  pitched  his  camp  at 
Pelusium,  where  the  descent  of  the  enemy  would  necessarily  take 
place.  None  of  his  warriors  followed,  hut  only  the  merchants, 
arUficers,  and  populace.  When  they  had  arrived  there,  a  multi- 
tude of  field  mice  spread  themselves  among  the  enemy  and 
gnawed  in  pieces  their  quivers,  the  springs  of  their  hows  and 
thongs  of  their  shields,  so  that  on  the  foDowing  morning  they 
were  ohliged  to  fly,  destitute  of  arms,  and  with  the  loss  of  many 
of  their  troops.  In  memory  of  that  day  a  stone  statue  of 
the  king  stands  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  with  a  mouse  in 
his  hand. 

It  is  clear  that  this  narrative  was  made  up  hy  the  priests  and 
hy  them  communicated  to  Herodotus ;  hut,  confused  as  it  is,  its 
connexion  with  the  true  story  is  apparent  The  deliverance  of 
Egypt  irom  the  army  of  Sennacherib  is  attributed  to  the  god 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Vulcan,  and  the  Egyptians,  Kruph  or 
Piha,  and  who  is  said  to  have  created  the  world  and  hence  to 
have  borne  the  title  of  brjyuovpyhsf  or  Artificer :  as  this  title  is 
justly  attributed  to  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  it  is  likely  that  the 
Egyptians  should  attribute  their  salvation  to  the  same  deity. 
The  visit  to  the  temple  and  the  story  of  the  vision  are  no  less 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  account  of  Hezekiah^s  prayer  in 
Is.,  xxxviL  14, 15.  Isaiah  prophesies  the  state  of  Egypt  and  the 
consequent  disunion  among  the  people.  **  I  will  set  the  Egyp- 
tians against  the  Egyptians,  and  ^ey  shall  fight  every  one 
against  his  brother,  and  every  one  against  his  neighbour;  city 
against  city,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom,  and  the  spirit  of 
Egypt  shall  fall  in  the  midst  thereof;  and  I  will  destroy  the 
counsel  thereof;  and  they  shall  seek  to  the  idols,  and  to  the 
charmers,  and  to  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the 
wizards.  And  the  Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a 
cruel  lord;  and  a  fierce  king  shall  rule  over  them,  saith  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  ♦ 

Several  theories  have  been  started  as  to  the  secondary  cause 
which  produced  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib. 
The  Talmud  supposed  that  it  was  done  by  means  of  light- 
ning; but  it   seems  more  probable    that  it  was  effected  by 

*  Isaiah,  ziz.  2-4. 
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a  bot  wind,  such  as  even  to  this  day  at  times  envelopes  and 
destroys  whole  caravans.  The  blast  is  called  bj  Jeremiah  a 
"  destroying  wind,"  which  the  Arabic  version  renders  by  words 
denoting  '*  a  hot  pestQential  wind/*  and  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
threatening  Sennacherib  "  with  a  blast  **  seems  to  imply  the  same 
thing.  Tartan,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  conqneror  of  Ashdod,  is, 
perhaps,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon. 

It  is  probable  that  the  weakness  of  the  state,  on  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib*s  army  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  gave  a 
long  wished  for  opportuni^  of  rebellion  to  some  of  the  subject 
states,  and  that  Media  took  advantage  of  it  in  the  manner  relsited 
by  the  classical  authors.* 

After  a  reign  which  could  not  have  exceeded  nine  years, 
Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by  Esaihaddon,  whose  early  history  is 
fully  narrated  in  the  Bible,  and  is  that  of  a  great  conqueror.  He 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  reuniting  his  empire,  and  in  adding 
to  it  the  adjoining  lands  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  He  removed 
the  remnant  of  the  people  of  Samaria  who  were  left  after  the 
previous  invasion,  and  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  new 
colonies  from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim. 
These  people  mingled  with  those  IsraeUtes  who  remained  in 
the  land,  and  were  subsequently  known  under  the  one  common 
name  of  Samaritans.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
given  to  the  worship  of  idols,  but  afterwards  an  Israelitish  Priest 
was  recalled  from  esdle  and  sent  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  He  settled  at  Bethel,  where  one  <^  the 
golden  calves  had  formerly  been  set  up,  and  the  Samaritans 
combined  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  that  of  their  other 
gods. 

Manasseh,  King  of  Judah,  was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  general 
of  Esarhaddon,  overtaken  in  his  flight,  and  led  captive  to  Babylon 
in  chains.  After  two  years  he  was  permitted  to  return,  but  probably 
remained  tributary  to  the  King  of  Assyria  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  territory  was  made  a  barrier  between 
Assyria  and  Egypt  by  the  conquerors,  and  that  hence  Palestine 
became  the  constant  cause  of  quarrel  between  these  two  powers, 
as  it  was  afterwards  between  the  rival  families  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  SeleucidsD.  From  the  time  of  Hezekiah  to  the  captivit)'  of 
Manasseh,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians, 

*  See  note  B.  at  end  of  chapter. 
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Imt  afterwards  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  King  of  Aflsyna, 
whose  sway  extended  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  A  war  ensued 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians  seven  years  after  the 
retom  of  Manasseh,  when  Psammitichas  had  succeeded  in  making 
himself  sole  goTemor  of  Egypt,  which  led  to  the  siege  of  Ashdod 
by  that  prince  for  ^e  long  period  of  twenty-nine  years,  and 
induced  Manasseh,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  to 
renew  and  to  increase  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.* 

The  duration  of  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  cannot  be  determined ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  during  some  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  it, 
he  was  master  of*  Babylon.  The  profane  historians  insert  three 
kings,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  between  Esarhaddon  and  Saos- 
duchinus,  or  Nabuchodonosor,  who,  it  has  been  suspected  by  some, 
mre  kings  of  Babylon  rather  than  of  Assyria. 

In  the  year  b.c.  650,  we  find  Nabuchodonosor  on  the  throne,  a 
date  which  is  determined  by  its  coincidence  with  the  48th  yeait 
of  Manasseh,  and  by  the  fact  that  his  17th  year  was  the  last  of 
Phraortes,  king  of  Media,  b.c.  684.  Some  curious  particulars 
of  his  history  may  be  collected  from  a  comparison  of  the  record 
of  Holy  Scripture  with  that  of  Herodotus.  Thus  the  Book  of 
Judith  mentions  that  *'  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabuchodo- 
nosor, who  reigned  in  Ninev^,  the  great  city,  in  the  days  of  Arphaxad, 
which  reigned  over  the  Modes  in  Ecbatana,  even  in  those  days, 
king  Nabuchodonosor  made  war  with  king  Arphaxad  in  the  great 
plain  on  the  borders  of  Bagau.  Then  he  marched  in  battle  array 
with  his  power  against  the  king  Arphas^ad,  in  the  17th  year,  and  he 
prevailed  in  the  battle,  for  he  overthrew  all  the  power  of  Arphaxad. 
He  took  also  Arphaxad  in  the  mountains  of  Bagaq,  and  smote  him 
with  his  darts,  and  destroyed  him  utterly  that  day ; "  and  that 
"  Nabuchodonosor  sent  to  all  that  dwelt  in  Persia,  and  to  all  that 
dwelt  westward  (of  Nineveh),  to  Cilida,  Damascus,  Samaria,  &o. 
But  all  the  inhabitants  made  light  of  the  commandment  of  the 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  neither  went  they  with  him  to  the  battle, 
for  they  were  afrfdd  of  him."  This  account  agrees  remarkably 
with  that  of  Herodotus  (i.  103),  who,  speaking  of  the  same 
war,  specially  notes  that  the  Assyrians  who  occupied  Nineveh 
were  at  this  time  deprived  of  many  of  their  former  allies  owing 
to  a  revolt. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  this  portion  of  the 

*  2  Chroii»  xxxiii.  14. 
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history,  as  it  furnishes  a  clue  to  almost  all  that  followed,  for  the 
narrative  of  Judith  (i.  12)  explains  the  course  of  the  suhsequent 
events*     **  Therefore,"  says  the  •  writer,  '*  Nabuchodonosor  was 
very  angry  with  all  this  country,  and  sware  by  his  throne  and 
by  his  kingdom  that  he  would  surely  be  avenged  upon  all  those 
coasts  of  Cilicia  and  Damascus,  and  Syria,  and  that  he  would 
slay  with  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Moab,  and 
the  children  of  Ammon,  and  all  Judea  and  all  that  were  in 
Egypt,  till  ye  come  to  the  border  of  the  two  seas."    The  order  of 
events  coincides  exactly  with  this  statement :  first,  we  have  as  the 
remote  antecedent  of  all  that  followed,  the  destruction  of  the 
army  of  Sennacherib ;  then  the  revolt  of  the  Modes  as  its  direct 
consequence ;  then  a  lapse  of  a  considerable  period,  during  which 
we  may  presume   that  the  Assyrian  kings  were   gradually  in- 
creasing  their   strength  and  preparing  for  a  new  struggle,  a 
period  interrupted  only  by  one  historical  event,  the  descent  of 
Esarhaddon  upon  Samaria  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  storm, 
till  we  come  to  the  1 7  th  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabuchodonosor, 
B.C.  634,  fifty-seven  years  after  the  loss  of  Sennacherib's  anny* 
at  which  period  Nabuchodonosor  makes  his  descent  into  Media 
and  wins  the  battle  of  Ragau  or  Rhages.    Previously,  however, 
to  his  taking  the  field,  we  are  told,  both  by  the  sacred  and  profeuie 
historians,   that  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  nations  who  had 
been  the  former  allies  of  his  house>  and  that  he  received  from 
them,  in  every  case,  a  refusal  of  any  assistance.    We  can  h8u*dl7 
doubt  that  the  remembrance  of  the  loss  of  the  great  army  of 
Sennacherib  and  the  revolt  of  the  Modes  was  fresh  in  their  minds^ 
and  that  they  felt  sure  of  th^  success  of  Phraortes  (Arphaxad), 
while  they  had  no  accurate  intelligence  of  the  real  strengdi  of  the 
Assyrians* 

On  his  return  from  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media,  we  find 
Nabuchodonosor  preparing  to  avenge  himself  on  those  countries 
who  had  refused  him  their  assistance  while  his  success  was 
doubtful,  and  a  series  of  wars  ensuing  which  for  a  short  time 
raised  Nineveh  to  a  pitch  of  greatness,  which  it  had  attained  at 
no  previous  period.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Judith  mentions 
that  the  king  commemorated  his  victory  over  the  Modes  by  a 
feast  at  Nineveh  which  lasted  120  days.  The  invasion  of  JudsBa 
took  place  immediately  after  the  banquet,  and  the  same  book 
describes  with  great  minuteness  the  march,  conquests,  and  ter- 
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miiiatioQ  of  the  expedition  led  bj  Holofernes  against  Bethulia, 
vith  his  death  and  the  consequent  rout  of  his  armj.  The 
dniation  of  the  reign  of  Nabuchodonosor  is  not  known,  but  the 
e£Ddct  of  the  OTerdurow  of  the  host  of  Holofernes  seems  to 
have  lefk  an  impression  upon  the  empire  of  Assyria,  which  it 
never  recovered.  Already  the  neighbouring  people  were  mar- 
shalling their  hosts  and  preparing  to  attack  ^e  city  which  had  so 
long  mled  imperiously  over  them. 

Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  was  longing  to  avenge  his 
£Biiher*8  death  at  Ehages,  and  nothing  but  the  invasion  of  a  Nomad 
horde  of  Scythians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  held  the  chief 
role  in  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years,  prevented  his  setting  out  at 
ODoe  to  execute  his  designs  against  Nineveh. 

At  length,  having  overthrown  the  Scythians^  and  having  made 
an  alliance  with  Nabopalasar,*  who  had  thrown  ofif  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  and  assumed  the  regal  power  at  Babylon,  he  attacked  and 
took  Nineveh  about  the  year  b.o.  606,  and  from  this  time 
Nineveh  ceases  to  occupy  any  place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  classical  historians  state  that  the  fall  of  Nineveh  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Saracus  (who  is  sometimes  called  Chyna- 
ladanus),  and  attribute  the  success  of  his  enemies  to  the  luxurious- 
ness  of  his  court»  and  the  weakness  of  his  army  made  boastful  by 
previous  success  and  effeminate  by  every  kind  of  debauchery.  It 
is  possible  that  Saracus  may  represent  the  effeminate  Sardanapalns 
of  ancient  stoiyif  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  distinct 
and  separate  the  tales  related  of  the  different  kings  of  that 
name.  ^ 

The  actual  date  of  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh  admits 
of  accurate  determination,  and  a  comparison  of  Scripture  and 
Herodotus  can  l^ve  no  reasonable  doubt  about  it.  From  the  age 
of  Tobit  it  appears,  that  Nineveh  was  standing  in  the  year  b.o.  610, 
for  he  became  blind  in  b.c.  710,  and  survived  the  loss  of  his 
sight  one  hundred  years,  yet  died  at  last  before  its  destruction. 
Again,  it  was  standing  in  b.o.  609,  for,  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  in  that  year,  a  king  of  Assyria  is  men- 
tioned. The  city  was  taken  by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopalasar  (the 
Ahasuerus  of  Tobit),  and  though  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  was 
before  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  has  been  thought  that 
he  was  present  with  the  army  of  Nabopalasar.    It  would  seem, 

*  See  note  A.  at  end  of  chapter.  f  ^  Note  B.  at  end  of  chapter. 
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from  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxt.  18,  26),  written  in  the  first 
year  of  the  capdyitj,  in  b.o.  605,  that  at  that  time  it  was  destroyed ; 
since,  in  the  enumeration  of  all  the  kings  of  the  North  far  and 
near^  dc,  Assyria  and  Nineveh  are  not  named.  From  Scriptare, 
therefore,  we  may  gather  that  Nineveh  was  standing  in  b.c.  609, 
hut  had  fallen  in  b.o.  605.  The  story  of  Herodotus  enahles 
us  to  limit  the  date  yet  further.  He  tells  us,  as  we  haye 
mentioned,  that  Gyaxares  was  interrupted  in  his  preparations  by 
the  Scythian  invasion,  which  lasted  twenty-eight  years,  from  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Eagau,  B.o.  634,  to  b.o.  607,  and  that 
after  their  expulsion  Gyaxares  invaded  Assyria :  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh  oould  not  have  occurred 
before  b  c.  606,  a  date  which  coincides  with  the  narrative  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

On  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  Babylon  became  the  chief  city  and  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  power,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Nineveh  or 
of  the  distinct  rule  of  Assyria.  In  the  same  way  Media  ceases 
to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  and  the  course  of  our  narrative 
leads  us  to  consider  the  history  of  Babylon,  which  becomes  trora 
this  time  strictly  historical. 

With  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  succeeded  his  father  shortly  after 
the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  commences  the  grand  era  of  Babylo- 
nian greatness :  most  of  the  great  works  for  which  Bahylou  was 
so  renowned  of  old  are  due  to  him  or  to  his  queen,  who  is 
probably  the  same  person  whom  Herodotus  calk  Nitocris.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  that  Nitocris  was  queen  after  the  capture  of  Nineveh, 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  Labynitus,  the  Babylonian,  and  the 
mother  of  Nabonnadius.''^  Some  doubts  have  been  raised  by 
those  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  connexion  of  events, 
but  a  consideration  of  the  works  attributed  to  her  will,  we  think, 
confirm  the  probability  of  this  supposition. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Philostratus 
ascribes  to  a  Median  princess  one  of  the  works  which  Herodotus 
gives  to  Nitocris.  Now,  if  she  was  a  Median,  she  would  probably 
be  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

With  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  with  the  eventful  story 
of  his  reign,  we  meet  with  a  people  who  now  for  the  first  time  appear 

*  Herodotus  lajt  that  ber  nn  Nabonnadiiu  tfu  cdled  Labjuituii  after  hif 
fikther.  It  wa«  against  him  that  Cyrus  marched  iu  b.c  538  ;  LabTnitus  II.,  there- 
fore, is  the  Belshazzar  of  Scripture. 
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to  take  an  actiye  part  in  the  world's  history.  Mach  has  been 
written  aboiit  them,  and  innnmerable  theories  have  been  framed 
to  account  for  their  origin.  We  purpose  to  consider  their  history 
at  some  length,  both  from  its  intrinsic  value  in  tiie  genend 
uarratiTe  which  -we  hate  undertaken,  and  from  the  man/ 
interesting  facts  which  late  inrestigations  have  shown  about  them. 
The  account  of  the  conquest  of  Judsea,  and  the  captivity  which 
ensued^  are  attributed  in  the  Bible  mainly  to  the  Chaldfleans 
and  their  leader,  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  a  new  race,  or  the  same 
people  under  a  different  name,  take  the  place  which  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  the  Assyrians,  Modes,  and  Babylonians. 
From  the  different  ways  in  which  they  are  spoken  of,  a  difficulty 
has  arisen  in  giving  a  consistent  account  of  them.  They  i^peat 
in  history  under  at  least  three  different  characters.  First, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  merely  tribes  vTandering 
over  the  £aoe  of  the  earth.  Thus  in  Job  i.  17,  the  writer 
speaks  of  "  bands  of  the  Ohaldeoans,  bands  of  Assyrians,  and  bands 
of  Moabites.'*  In  Jer.  xl.  10,  there  are  "  Chaldaoans  of  Mizpah ;  ** 
— ^while  Ptolemy  notices  a  similar  tribe  in  Lower  Mesopotamia. 
Secondly,  in  Herodotus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Arrian,  Diodorus 
Biculos,  and  Strabo,  they  occur  generally  as  a  priestly  class,  or  as 
native  scientific  men,  occupying  themselves  with  philosophy: 
^hile  in  Daniel,  tiiey  wotdd  seem  to  be  chiefly  astrologers, 
sorcerers,  and  soothsayers.  Thirdly,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  they 
appear  distinctly  as  a  great  and  conquering  nation.  Thus,  in 
Isaiah,  ^xxvL  17,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  "  King  of  the  Cbaldees ;  ** 
in  Habakkuk,  i.  6,  his  people  are  termed  '*  that  bitter  and  hasty 
nation ;  "  and  in  Daniel,  ix.  1,  Darius  is  called  **  King  over  the 
realm  of  the  Chaldeoans.*'  We  shall  endeavour  to  condense  into 
the  following  pages  such  portions  of  their  history  as  appear 
likely  to  be  of  general  interest,  and  to  relate  from  the  Bible, 
and  such  other  sources  as  are  accessible,  what  is  ascertained  con* 
coming  this  apparently  new  people. 

The  first  thing  we  must  note  is  a  pecidiarity  in  their  name. 
In  the  Bible  they  are  uniformly  called  Chasdim  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  Chasdaim  in  the  Chaldee  dialect ;  and  the  interpreters  are 
generally  agreed  that  by  these  words  ate  meant  the  people  whom 
the  Greeks  called  xo^^atot  (Chaldeans).  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  to  make  the  name  identical  we  must  suppose 
a  change  of  the  s  into  the  Z,  which  is  very  unusual.     Gesenius 
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has  suggested  that  the  difficulty  will  cease  if  we  suppose  the 
name  to  hare  been  originallj  Card  or  Carden,  and  we  shall  see 
that  there  seems  good  reason  for  supposing,  that  some  form  like 
this  maj  have  been  the  original  title  of  the  race,  and  that  their 
primary  seats  were  among  the  mountains  which  the  Ancients 
knew  bj  the  name  of  Carduchi,  What  was,  however,  their 
original  residence  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  and 
there  are  arguments  of  nearly  equal  weight  which  may  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  theory,  which  would  make  them  a  Northern  as 
well  as  a  Southern  people. 

The  earliest  notice  of  them  in  the  Bible  is  in  Genesis  (ri.  28), 
where  Haran,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
*'  land  of  his  nativity,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  *'  and  in  Genesis  (xv.  7), 
where  God  says  to  Abraham — "I  am  the  Lord  that  brought 
thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ; "  in  both  which  cases  Lowth 
(on  Isaiah,  xtxiii.  33),  and  other  commentators,  believe  that  the 
description  of  the  position  of  this  Ur  has  been  inserted  subse- 
quently, to  distinguish  it  from  other  places.  In  the  Bible,  these 
people  are  not  mentioned  again  till  they  are  described  as  a  mighty 
nation,  many  centuries  later  in  the  history.  So  far,  however,  as 
these  statements  are  evidence,  it  would  seem  that  the  people  alluded 
to  dwelt  in  a  district  considerably  to  the  north  of  Babylon«  In 
some  of  the  classical  writers,  the  name  is  restricted  to  a  people 
who  lived  on  the  south-western  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
bordering  upon  the  Arabian  Desert,  as  in  Ptolemy,  Geogr.  vi.  20. 
Strabo  speidcs  of  one  thbe  of  them  who  occupied  the  district 
bordering  on  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  he  evidently  refers 
to  the  same  part  of  the  country,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  limits 
of  Arabia,  he  mentions  the  marshes  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans, 
which  the  Euphrates  causes  by  its  inundations  (Strabo,  i.  4), 
with  which  description  the  words  of  Isaiah  (xliii.  14) — "  the 
ChaldaBans,  whose  cry  is  in  their  ships,"  would  seem  to  agree : 
in  the  same  view,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  27)  calls  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates  "  the  ChaldeBau  Sea.'*  In  Job  (i.  17)  they  are  probably 
an  Arabian  tribe,  who  at  that  time  had  not  been  fixed  in  any  • 
settled  residences.  Some  have  thought  that  their  name  may  be 
derived  from  Chesed,  the  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother ;  but 
it  is  not  wise  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  mere  etymological  resem- 
blances. Forster  (Geography  of  Arabia,  ii.  p.  210 ;  and  i.  p.  64) 
has  argued  at  considerable  length  in  favour  of  the  theory  which 
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would  make  them  Arabians,  and  affinning  that  the  Ghaulothsei  of 
Endosthenes,  the  Chaulasii  of  Festus  Avienus,  the  Chablasii  of 
DioDjsius  Periegetes,  and  the  ChavelsBi  or  Calingii  of  Plinj,  are 
only  idiomatic  modifications  of  the  more  famous  name  Ghaldsei ; 
and  that  the  ChaldsBi  are  no  other  than  the  well-known  Arabian 
tribe  Beni  Khaled,  in  ancient  times  as  well  as  at  the  present  day 
a  Beduin  horde.  He  rests  his  conclusion  mainlj  on  the  passage 
in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13),  where  the  prophet  says — *'  Behold  the  land 
,  of  the  Chald^eans ;  this  people  was  not  till  the  Assyrian  founded 
it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  desert*"  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
by  '* desert"  is  meant  the  Arabian  Desert;  much  of  the  land 
north  of  Babylon  might  appropriately  be  termed  desert,  as  com- 
pared with  the  fertility  of  either  the  province  of  Babylon  or  the 
land  of  Judsea.  All  that  is  intended  by  the  description  would 
seem  to  be  this — that  the  ChaldsBans  were  in  early  times  a  people 
of  little  account ;  a  rude,  uncivilised,  and  barbarous  tribe ;  and 
that  60  they  continued  till  some  king  arose,  who  gathered  them 
together  and  settled  them  at  or  near  Babylon. 

Some  of  the  ancients  took  a  similar  view;  for  Dic^archus, 

a  Greek  historian  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,   says 

*'that  a  certain  king  of  Assyria,  the  fourteenth  in  succession 

from  Ninus,  named,  as  it  is  •  said,   ChaldsBus,  having  gathered 

together  and  united  all  the  people  called  Chaldeans,  built  the 

fiimous  city  Babylon  upon  the  Euphrates ; "  *  while  from  fragments 

which  remain  of  Apollodorus,  Syncellus,  and   others,  it  would 

appear  that  those  writers  believed  the  earliest  kings  of  Babylon  to 

have  been  Chaldseans.  The  apparent  identity  of  the  names  ChcMcRa 

and  Beni  ChaUdy  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  the  former 

was  derived  from  the  latter ;  for,  admitting  that  the  name  may 

have  applied  to  some  seafaring  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 

and  Arabian  Gulfs,  it  is  hardly  enough  for  the  origin  of  tribes 

who,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  are  found  inhabiting  districts  many 

degrees  to  the  North.     It  is,  indeed,  quite  true,  as  Prof.  Bobinson 

has  remarked,!  that  in  dealing  with  the  geography  of  Eastern 

lands,  there  is  a  tradition,  "with  which  monasteries  have  had 

nothing  to  do,  and  of  which  they  have  apparently  in  every  age 

known  little  or  nothing :  I  mean  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 

names  of  places  among  the  common  people,  a  truly  national  (md 

*  Dionrch.  ap.  Stephan.  de  Urb.,  ▼.  xaXScuoc. 
t  Researchet  in  Palestine,  L  p.  365. 
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native  traditiou,  not  derived  in  any  degree  from  the  inflaence  of 
foreign  convents  or  masters,  but  drawn  in  by  the  peasant  with  his 
mother's  milk,  and  deeply  seated  in  the  genius  of  the  Semitio 
languages.'*  It  is  quite  true,  *'that  Hebrew  names  of  places 
remained  current  in  their  Aramsean  form  long  after  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  maintained  themselves  in  the  mouths  of 
the  common  people,  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  made  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  to  supplant  them  by  others  derived  from  their  own 
tongues."  But  still  such  traditions  must  ever  be  handled  with 
care,  and  must  not  be  strained  to  suit  a  fieuiciful  theoiy,  or  ao 
apparent,  but  hardly  proved  analogy. 

The  district  of  land  to  which  we  have  alluded  bears  now  the 
name  of  Irak  al  Araby  or  Irak  al  Babely.  In  later  times  Chaldaea 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  general  term  for  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia  round  Babylon,  which  bore  also  the  other  title  of 
Shinar.  According  to  this  view,  ChaldBea  commences  where  the 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  begin  to  approach  one  another,  and 
continues  southward  to  the  debouchure  of  the  united  stream  into 
the  Persian  Gulf;  its  northern  boundary  would  be  the  Median 
wall  which  joined  the  two  rivers,  while  the  Tigris  on  the  east 
would  separate  it  from  Susiana,  and  the  Euphrates  would  lie 
between  it  and  Arabia  Deserta  on  the  west. 

Herodotus  (vii.  c.  63)  merely  mentions  the  Ohaldsei  as  serving 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  does  not  say  whence  they  came ;  and 
we  know  ikej  were  afterwards  used  as  mercenaries  in  the  army 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  But  Strabo  (xiL  c.  ^3),  says  that  the 
Tiberani,  Chaldsei,  Sanni,  and  Lesser  Armenia,  are  situated  along 
the  mountain  chain  of  Skydises  above  Trapezus.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  are  the  same  people  whom  Xenophon  encountered 
in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
and  with  whom  his  Greeks  were  engaged  for  seven  successive 
days,  while  forcing  the  passes  of  the  Carduchian  Mountains.  He 
speaks  of  them  as  a  brave  and  free  people,  armed  with  spears  and 
protected  by  long  shields  of  wicker- work. 

Many  traditions  associate  these  Northern  Ohasdim  or  Chaldseans 
with  the  name  Gush  under  different  modifications.  Colonel 
Chesney,  who  has  examined  this  early  portion  of  history  viith  con- 
siderable bare,  has  shown,  by  comparison  of  many  different 
authorities,  that  a  portion  of  the  descendants  of  Gush  occupied 
land  to  the  north  of  the  Araxes  or  Jaihun,  and  that  this  district 
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1RBS  called  Gosssea  hj  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The  name 
itself  remains  slightly  changed  in  Shus,  Sus,  Knshasdan,  the  Land 
of  the  Sun,  and  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  close  connexion  with 
the  territory  lying  northward  and  north-eastward  of  Babylonia. 
The  Asiatic  Cosh  appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
and  adjoining  Colchis,  and  the  name  Cushites  seems  to  be  con- 
Tertible  with  that  of  ^^opians.  Thus,  Hieronymus  says  that 
Andrew,  the  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  preached  near  the  riTers 
Apsaros  and  Phasis,  where  are  the  inner  Ethiopians;  that 
Matthias,  the  successor  of  Judas,  preached  the  Gospel  in  the 
other  Ethiopia,  near  the  Apsarus  and  the  harbour  of  Hyssus, 
both  of  which  are  in  Cdchis.  Ambrosius  and  Paulinus  assign 
nearly  the  same  route  to  this  Apostle,  who  went  first  to  the 
Ethiopians,  next  to  the  Parthians,  and  then  to  the  Persians, 
Medes,  &e, ;  and  Sophronius  speaks  of  S.  Andrew  in  nearly  the 
same  words.  Moses  Chorenensis  not  only  indicates  the  position 
of  the  early  descendants  of  Cush,  but  likewise  their  possessions 
eastward  of  Persia  Proper,  the  latter  being  known  as  Eusdi 
Xhorasan,  while  the  former  kingdom  was  <^ed  Kusdi  Nimrud. 
Moreover,  the  Armenians  call  the  Persians  and  all  the  Hunnish 
tribes  within  the  Caspian  Gates,  Eushanians,  and  the  whole  tract 
eastward  of  the  Jaihun  is  expressly  called  Ethiopia  by  Bei^amin 
of  Tudela.  The  ancient  Writing  of  Georgia  is  called  Euzari,  and 
the  name  of  Eusdi  Eafgokh,  or  Chus  of  the  Caucasus,  is  shown 
by  St.  Martin  to  have  been  applied  generally  to  the  whole  tract 
lying  between  Ehuaistan  and  the  Caucasus.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
latter  range,  the  Chasdim,  under  the  name  of  Chasas  or  C'hasyas, 
became  a  powerful  tribe,  which  at  first  spread  westward  and 
peopled  the  fertile  vallies  of  Armenia  and  some  of  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  through  which  tracts  they  may  be  traced.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  Caucasus  is  Albania,  once  called  Eusdi,  and  on  the 
western  side,  the  Djani  or  Ghaldaaans  of  Colchis,  whose  settlements 
and  colonies  extended  as  feur  as  the  Macrones  and  Mosynseci  of 
Northern  Asia  Minor.  The  Cappadocian  tribes  within  the  Halys 
(or  HaviUh  of  Scripture)  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
same  people,  and  to  have  been  early  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  the  working  of  brass  and  iron,  and  for  the  invention  of  steel, 
whence  they  derived  their  name  in  Sanchoniathon,  of  Chrysor. 

Again,  Strabo,  speaking  of  a  people  near  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Black  Sea,  says  that  the  Chalybes  who  founded  Phamacia 
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were  anciently  called  ChaldsBi,  and  a  tribe  of  this  name  is  recog- 
nised as  having  their  residence  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Araxes,  not  very  ^Eur  from  Mount  Ararat ;  while  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  Garduchi,  a  tribe  of  Chaldteans  are  found  on  tue 
Ehabur,  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  general  conclusion  we  draw  from  the  different  accounts  is, 
that  there  were  two  districts  whose  people  were  called  Chaldaei : 
the  one  near  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulf,  extending  northwards 
towards  Babylon ;  the  other  in  the  northern  districts  of  Western 
Asia,  extending  from  Pontus  over  the  Oarduchian  Mountains  into 
Mesopotamia;  the  latter,  we  believe,  to  have  been  the  seats  of 
the  race  who  acquired  so  much  power  about  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  who,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
tribes,  were  known  to  the  Jews  by  the  generic  title  of  Chaldseans. 
At  first,  it  is  probable  that  their  migrations  were  slow  and  peaceful, 
and  that  for  many  years  they  served  first  the  Assyrian  and  then 
the  Babylonian  empire.    At  length,  either  feeling  their  strength, 
and  uncling  longer  to  be  a  subject  people,  or  by  one  of  those 
rapid  changes  of  power  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Oriental  dynasties,  they  were  enabled  to  throw  ofif  the  yoke,  and 
to  become  themselves  the  ruling  people.     This  view  seems  to  be 
implied  by  the  constant  occurrence  of  the  expression  that  Judasa 
should  be  invaded  and  conquered  by  a  people  who  came  from  the 
north,*  and  to  be  borne  out  by  what  is  the  received  opinion  of  the 
position  of  that  Ur  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  OhaId®an  settle- 
ment.    Some  have  supposed  that  the  Orchoe  of  the  Greek  writers 
represents  this  place ;  and  Strabo  (lib.  xvi.),  has  stated  that  the 
Orcheni  were  a  tribe  of  the  astronomical  ChaldsBans,  which  opinion 
is  also  supported  by  Pliny.     It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this 
identification  can  be  maintained.    The  name  Ur  remained  in  those 
countries  till  a  late  period ;  and  Bochart  (i.  cap.  15)  thinks  that 
it  could  not  have  been  fiEur  frt>m  Gorduene  where  the  ark  of  Noah 
rested;  while  it  is  possible  that  the  radical  part  of  the  name 
Ararat  may  refer  to,  or  be  connected  with,  the  same  word. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xxv.),  says  that  the  Romans  having 
crossed  the  Tigris  came  in  six  days  to  a  Persian  castle  called  Ur, 
whence  Bochart  infers  that  it  must  have  been  near  Nisibis ;  and 
Slmacin  (Hist  Arab.)  says  that  Heradius,  the  Roman  emperor, 

•  Ct  Jcr.,  i.  14,  iv.  6,  ▼!.  1,  X.  22,  xiii.  20. 
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ascended  the  GordisBan  Moimtains  in  order  tx>  see  the  remaius  of 
the  ark ;  and  certainly  the  occurrence  of  words  so  similar  in  their 
radical  portions,  as  Uf,  Armenia,  Ararat,  and  Carduchi,  Gordmi, 
aod  Corduene,  seems  to  imply  a  similarity  of  origin,  or  at  least  a 
connexion  with  one  common  name.  It  is  curious  that  this  story  of 
the  remains  of  the  ark  has  continued  down  to  a  very  late  period. 
Ck)L  Chesney  mentions  that  it  was  helieved  till  very  recently  that 
■^me  portions  of  the  yessel  still  existed  in  the  CorcyrsBan  Moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  and  that  the  people  of  the  coimtry  used  to 
»:rap6  off  the  hitumen  with  which  it  was  outwardly  coated,  and  to 
use  it  as  an  amulet.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  how  many  facts 
there  are  connecting  this  part  of  the  world  with  the  seat  of  Noah*8 
landing  from  the  ark.  The  mention  of  the  coating  of  bitumen  in 
severBl  ancient  authors,  the  occurrence  to  this  day  in  the  country 
itself  of  such  names  as  that  of  the  Mountain  Baris  or  Barit, 
t.  e.  of  the  Ark  or  Ship,  and  Masis  or  Mesezouzar,  the  Mountain 
of  the  Ark,  together  with  the  town  Amohwote,  translated  by 
Moses  Chorenensis,  Id  his  History  of  Armenia,  to  mean  the  place  of 
Noah*s  descent,  and  Akhouree,  the  spot  where  he  planted  the  vine- 
yard, and  in  the  same  vicinity  the  city  of  Nakkchivan,  the 
Apobateion  of  Josephus,  or  the  place  whence  the  first  colonies 
emigrated.  These  are  coincidences  too  striking  to  admit  of  their 
being  mere  fictions  made  up  after  an  interest  had  been  created 
relative  to  the  dwelling  of  our  first  parents. 

If  then  the  northern  district  be  admitted  to  have  been  the 
original  seat  of  the  Scriptural  Chaldeans,  an  interesting  question 
will  arise  as  to  what  their  language  was,  and  whether  it  belonged 
to  the  Semitic  or  to  the  Indo-Germanic  stem.  About  that 
of  Babylon  itself,  either  before  or  after  their  invasion,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  that  the  Chaldee  of  Scripture  was  a  Semitic 
dialect  is  equally  certain ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  if  this 
people  were  of  old  mountaineers  from  the  north,  they  were  an 
Indo-Persian  tribe,  and  spoke  originally  the  language  of  that  race. 
That  they  should  have  lost  it  in  great  measure  in  after  times  is 
not  improbable ;  for  we  do  not  suppose  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
to  have  been  until  a  long  time  after  their  original  descent 
firom  the  mountains ;  they  may  have  lived  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  the  plain  for  many  centuries,  before  the  revolt 
took  place  which  gave  them  in  the  end  the  supreme  power; 
hence  their  language  would  have  bad  time  to  assimilate  with  that 
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of  the  greater  people  of  whom  they  formed  hardly  more  than  one 
small  trihe ;  and  at  the  period  of  their  conquest  of  Bahjlon  may 
have  lost  almost  all  its  original  Indo-Germanic  peculiarities.  No 
doubt  this  is  but  a  theory,  for  the  proof  of  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  advance  any  convincing  evidence ;  yet  the  change  of  the  r  into 
the  Z,  which  would  convert  chard,  into  chaidy  is  one  of  eyery  day 
occurrence  in  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanio. 

Berossus  has  preserved  a  curious  though  fabulous  legend  of  the 
primitive  Chaldieans.  He  says  that  they  derived  their  first  civilisa- 
tion from  a  wonderful  being,  half  man,  half  fi^  but  possessing 
a  human  voice,  who  came  to  them  from  the  Eiythrsean  Sea,  in 
vThich  it  had  its  dwelling.  He  speaks  of  the  great  flood,  and 
asserts  that  Xisuthrus,  the  king  of  the  country  at  that  time,  took 
refuge  in  a  ship  which  vras  driven  upon  the  Gordifloan  Mountains. 

llie  religion  of  the  Chaldeeans  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
seems  to  have  consbted  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  five  planets,  and  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac.*  It  is  probable  that,  at  this  period,  they  had  lost 
much  of  the  faidi  which  they  brought  with  them  from  their 
original  mountain  seats,  and  had  adopted  the  more  impure 
polytheism  of  the  Babylonians  among  whom  they  had  settled; 
for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  their  ancient  £Euth  must 
have  nearly  approximated  to  the  theological  ffjrstem  subsequently 
purified  and  established  by  Zoroaster.  The  "  vnse  men  of  the 
Chaldees  "  were  probably  those  priests  and  learned  men  of  their 
tribe,  who  had  adopted  and  vrorked  out  the  system  existing  at 
Babylon.  The  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  led  to  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  hence  the  Chaldeans  are  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  the  first  people  ¥rho  reduced  these  observations 
to  a  regular  system ;  thus  the  Greeks  professed  to  hare  reeeived 
from  the  Babylonians  the  division  of  die  day  into  twelve  parts ;  f 
a&d  Ptolemy  records  eclipses  as  early  as  b.o.  720,  which  had  been 
registered  in  Bdbylonia.  They  seem  to  hftve  i»ed  a  lunar  year 
for  ordinary  purposes,  but  in  their  astronomical  studies  to  have 
employed  a  solar  year,  similar  in  its  monthly  division  to  that  of 
the  Egyptians.  Of  the  astronomers,  there  were  several  sects,  as 
the  Borsippeni,  Orcheni,  &c.  Bertholdt  (Ueber  das  Magier- 
Institut  zu  Babylon)  has  divided  the  priests  into  several  classes, 
one  of  which  he  calk  the  ChaldsBans.    He  explains  this  theoiy 

*  Vide  Idcler,  Abhandl.  Qher  die  StemkuMt  der  Chaldilcr.     f  Herod.,  ii.  109. 
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on  the  supposition  that,  on  the  first  descent  of  this  people 
mto  the  plain  oonntrj  they  had  a  holy  priest-caste,  which  was 
preserred,  together  with  the  name  of  the  people,  when  the/ 
conquered  Babylon. 

That  a  considerable  amount  of  astronomical  knowledge  may  be 
and  has  been  acquired  l^  different  tribes  living  m  Central  Asia, 
is  generally  admitted;  and  Col.  Chesney  has  given  a  curious 
account,  extracted  from  a  vrork  published  at  Paris  in  1840,  of  a 
primkiYe  people  of  the  present  day,  who  wander  with  their  flocks 
over  the  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  The  Eirghis-Kazak  Tribe 
have  preserved  a  certain  knowledge  of  astronomy,  handing  it  down 
from  father  to  son.  Living  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  a 
rock,  a  cave,  or  a  tbnt,  they  watch  the  motion  of  the  sun  by  day, 
and  the  revolutbn  of  the  heavens  by  night.  Like  the  earliest 
Chftldasans  and  Egyptians,  they  have  no  other  means  of  measuring 
time  than  those  afforded  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  and  they  dis- 
tribute their  days  by  the  sun,  as  a  European  does  by  his  watch. 
Like  their  prototypes,  the  Chaldssans,  they,  too,  have  a  system  of 
astrology,  in  accordance  with  the  rude  principles  of  which,  they 
people  the  heavens  with  good  and  evil  spirits,  who  preside  over 
the  days  of  the  year,  and  to  whose  influence  they  suppose  all 
living  things  to  be  subject.  The  names  of  the  constellations  have 
a  curious  connection  with  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  people 
themselves.  Thus  they  call  the  north-pole,  which,  as  the  directing 
pcont,  occupies  the  first  place  in  their  heavens,  the  iron-stake ; 
Venus  bears  that  of  *'  the  shepherd,"a8  rising  when  the  cattle  are 
brought  home  or  taken  out  to  pasture ;  the  Great  Bear  they  com- 
jMure  to  seven  valves  following  a  grey  aind  a  white  gelding ;  the 
Pleiades  to  wild  sheep,  and,  when  absent,  supposed  to  be  bringing 
grass  to  the  terrestrial  sheep ;  and  the  Milky- Way  is  called  the 
road  of  the  birds  emigrating  from  north  to  south.  (Alexis  de 
Leochine :  Description  des  Hordes,  &c.,  Eirghis-Eazaks  trad,  du 
Russe.     Paris,  1 840.) 

Hardly  more  than  the  names  have  been  preserved  of  the 

principal  Chaldssan  ddties,  but  it  is  probable  that  (bl)  Bel  or 

Baal  wns  the  national  god  of  Babylon,  and  corresponded  with 

the  Greek  Zeus.     >2d  (Meche)  Venus,  or  Fortune,  is  connected 

bv  Gesenius  with  the  Armenian  Anaitis,  the  Anahid  of  the  Zend 

Avesta,  and  Km>D  (the  Mylitta  of  the  Greeks  who  presided  over 

birth)  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  199),  who  describes  some 

a  2 
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peculiarities  of  her  worship.  Nebo  probably  represents  the 
Hermes  of  the  classical  writers.  The  extent  of  his  worship  may 
be  inferred  from  the  number  of  Ghaldsdan  names  of  which  he 
forms  part,  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabuzaradan,  &c.  TTiD  (Merodach) 
is  perhaps  the  planet  Mars.  It  is  not  certain  by  whom  Saturn 
was  repi^sented,  but  Gesenius  thinks  that  he  must  have  symbolised 
the  evil  principle. 

The  dialect  of  Babylon,  was  called,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the 
historical  era,  Chaldee ;  it  was  of  a  Semitic  origin,  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  foreign  words.  What  these  were,  it  is  not 
perhaps  possible  now  to  determine  ;  but,  if  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Chaldseans  among  the  northern  mountains  be  true,  or  if 
fiubsequent  discoveries  should  prove  them  to  be,  as  Gesenius  has 
suspected,  of  Indo- Germanic  origin,  the  words  which  they  intro- 
duced into  the  Semitic  speech  of  the  country  must  have  been,  in 
like  manner,  Jndo-Germanic.  Some  portion  of  the  language  of  the 
country  during  the  time  of  the  Captivity  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Bible,  as  in  Daniel  (ii.  4,  vii.  28),  and  in  Ezra  (iv.  8,  vii.  18,  xii.  16), 
and  there  exists  a  paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Chaldee. 
As  we  have  it,  the  Chaldee  is  considered  to  form  with  the  Syriac 
one  of  the  three  chief  divisions  of  the  Semitic  tongues,  viz  ,  the 
North  Semitic  or  Aramsean,  and  was  perhaps  the  common  spoken 
dialect  of  Mesopotamia  for  many  centuries.  In  the  Old  Testament 
this  tongue  is  generally  called  Aramaan  (in  our  version  SyriaUy*) 
and  but  rarely  Chaldee,  as  in  Dan.  (i.  4.)  Of  its  early  history  we 
know  scarcely  anything;  yet  when  Jacob  and  Laban  made  the 
treaty  recorded  in  Gen.  (xxxi.  47),  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the 
place  GiUad  [1)>^^],  and  Laban,  Jegar-sahadutha  [W\in7W\y*]; 
both  of  which  mean  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  respectively — a  heap 
set  up  for  a  witness ;  so  that  what  was  afterwards  called  generically 
Chaldee,  must  at  that  early  period  have  been  in  common  use  in 
Mesopotamia.  From  the  narrative  in  ^  Kings  (xviii.  26),  Isaiah 
(xxxvi.  11),  it  appears  that  Chaldee  was  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Assyrians  and  the  Jews,  just  as  in  after  times 
the  Persians  made  use  of  it  in  their  decrees,  f  In  Daniel  (i.  4), 
the  Chaldaean  wise  men  speak  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. The  Jews,  during  their  Captivity  modified  their  old 
Hebrew  with  a  large  admixture  of  Babylonian  words,  and  on  their 
return  carried  the  mixed  dialect  wth  them  to  Jerusalem. 

•  2  Kings,  XTiii.  26  ;  laaiah^  xxxvi.  11.  f  Ezm,  iv.  7. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Samaritans  profess  to  have  retained 
the  elder  tongae,  thongh  this  too  most  have  heen  much  corrupted 
bj  the  foreign  words  introduced  by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
colonists.  From  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  Captiyity, 
Chaldee  seems  generally  to  hare  been  the  spoken  language,  but 
to  haye  been  used  for  some  time  together  with  the  original 
Hebrew ;  by  degrees,  however,  the  latter  was  altogether  super- 
seded, and  only  retained  on  the  legends  of  the  coins  struck 
after  the  Captivity  and  during  the  sway  of  the  Asmonsoan 
princes.  On  these  monuments  appears  a  character  which  has 
been  usually  called  Samaritan,  approaching,  in  the  form  of  its 
letters,  to  the  type  of  the  Phcenician  and  Cilician  monumental 
inscriptions.  On  the  rise  of  the  Greek  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidae, 
many  words  of  Greek  origin  were  introduced,  as  in  the  names 
of  the  musical  instruments  in  Daniel  (iv.  5-7),  which  we  have 
received  from  the  Septuagint  or  Alexandrian  version.  Later  still, 
the  Syriac  began  to  exercise  much  influence  over  the  country,  so 
that,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  popular  dialect  may  be  cor- 
rectly called  Syro-Chaldee.  The  Chaldee  was,  probably,  vmtten 
nearly  as  we  now  write  Hebrew ;  though  the  square  character, 
such  as  we  have  it  at  present,  appears  to  be  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  Of  course,  it  cannot  now  be  determined  vrith 
precision  at  what  period  the  Hebrew  altogether  ceased  to  be 
spoken  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  survived  the  Captivity  any  long 
time,  as  the  number  of  Jews  who  really  returned  was  very  small : 
while  we  know  that  the  land  had  been  colonised  in  the  mean 
time  by  several  tribes,  speaking  impure  dialects,  though  them- 
selves originally  distinct,  and  tracing  their  origin  up  to  one  com« 
mon  source. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  gods, 
Nebo,  enters  into  composition  with  many  other  words  to  form 
the  names  of  various  princes  and  rulers  among  the  Chaldseans 
in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere.  This  name  occurs  several  times 
in  the  Bible,  as  Deut.  (xxxii.  49),  where  it  is  the  top  of  the 
mountains  of  Abarim,  and  the  one  from  which  Moses  was  per- 
mitted to  see  the  Land  of  Promise;  in  Jerem.  (xlviii.  1),  where 
it  is  a  district  in  Moab ;  and  in  Isaiah  (xlvi.),  where  it  is  the  name 
of  a  god.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldseans  to  give  the  same  titles  and  virtues  to  their  great  men 
which  they  had  given  previously  to  their  gods.     Selden,  and  his 
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oommentator,  Beyer,  distingaisliing  between  the  Assyrian  and 
Chaldsan  divinities,  in  a  list  which  they  have  taken  from  Scaliger 
(Emend.  Temp.  lib.  vi.),  have  assigned  sixteen  to  the  former,  and 
admit  of  resolution  into  the  monosyllables  of  which  they  are  for 
the  most  part  compounded.  Thus  Nebonassar  consists  of  two  words, 
twenty-four  to  the  latter;  remarking  that  the  longer  names 
Nebo  and  Nassar ;  Nabopalasar  of  three  ;  and  Mardodiempad  of 
four.  It  appears,  also,  tliat  the  letters  2,  n,  r,  interchange,  as  we 
find  Letzar,  Netzar,  and  Betzar ;  thus  the  Labynitus  of  Hero- 
dotus corresponds  with  the  Nabonadius  of  Berosus.  Gesenius 
baa  added  the  important  remark,  that  of  the  Babylonian  names 
now  on  record,  the  minority  cannot  be  traced  to  any  strictly  Semitic 
loot ;  while  many  of  them  are  connected  with  the  Medo-Persian 
stem  of  languages,  and  can  be  explained  by  the  help  of  the  modem 
Persian.  He  instances  Nabuschaban,  Mardocempad,  and  possibly 
even  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  may,  he  thinks,  mean  "  Nebo  is  the 
first  of  Gods." 

Oonnected  as  it  is  with  this  sketch  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
it  may  be  well  here  to  give  some  account  of  some  modem  tribes, 
now  dwelling  in  the  mountain  heights  of  Eurdist4n  (the  presumed 
ancient  seat  of  the  same  people),  who  have  been  visited  in  late 
years  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Layard,  Dr.  Grant,  and  others, 
and  ^ose  story,  as  related  by  those  travellers,  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  curious. 

The  constant  testimony  of  the  best  informed  travellers  shows,  that 
the  people  of  these  districts  consider  themselves  to  be  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia, 
who  were  driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Muhammedan  conquerors.  Colonel  Chesney,  indeed,  considers 
that  they  are  descendants  of  tiie  family  of  Shem,  driven  north- 
wards by  Nimrod  and  his  followers,  and  adds,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Rassam,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Orfah  is  s(ill  called  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees.  We  cannot,  however,  subscribe  to  this  theory, 
which  seems  at  variance  with  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  know  that  the 
people  call  themselves  KaldanL  Consistently  with  the  same 
view.  Colonel  Chesney  supposes  that  the  advance  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  a  reHM>nque8t  of  the  country  by  a  Semitic  tribe,  and  that 
Nineveh  was  the  first,  as  Babylon  was  the  second,  capital  of  a 
district  originaUy  Chaldaean.      He  thinks  also  that  the  mound  of 
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Mojfifah  represents  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ur,  the  Orchoe  <^ 
Ptolemy.  How  fur  he  may  be  correct  in  the  former  opinion,  we 
sdll  want  the  CTidence  of  bricks  or  monuments  to  determine. 

The  language  now  spoken  is  a  mixed  Chaldiean  and  Syriae 
dialect,  known  historically  to  have  been  altered  subsequent  to  their 
assumption  of  Christianity,  and  manifestly  a  corruption  of  the 
original  mother  tongue.  Since  their  conversion  they  have  uni- 
&rmly  adopted  the  Syriae  letters  which  were  used  by  the  Apostles 
and  the  first  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  regard  the  Targum,  or 
I^igan  writing,  as  they  call  it,  with  abomination.  Mr.  Rassam, 
who,  as  a  native  of  Mosul,  is  well  acquainted  with  both  Syriae  and 
Chaldee,  considers  the  present  language  of  these  tribes  is  rightly 
called  Syro-Chaldffian.  Speaking  of  the  Aramaean,  or  Syriae, 
Dr.  Prichard  says,  **  The  Syriae  of  the  versions,  and  the  Chaldee 
of  the  late  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  Targums, 
are  specimens  of  the  language  from  early  times ;  and,  according 
to  their  own  testimony,  the  Chaldees  learnt  and  adopted  what 
they  had  of  Syriae  when  they  became  followers  of  Christ,  just  as 
the  ChaldsBans  of  the  plain,  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  now  speak 
Arabic."  It  has  been  usual  with  almost  all  writers  to  call  these 
Chaldffians,  Nestorians ;  a  name  which  they  themselves  on  all 
occasions  indignantly  repudiate,  and  which  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  fixed  upon  them  as  a  stigma  of  reproach,  by  those  portions 
of  their  tribes  who  have,  in  modem  times,  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  fiEuth.  It  was  not  till  the  year  a.  d.  1681,  that  the  then 
Metropolitan  of  Diarbekr  was  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  vrith  the 
title  of  Patriarch  of  the  Chaldasans ;  while  the  name  of  Nestorians 
was  given  to  those  who  resisted  the  importunities  of  the  Romish 
missionaries,  and  adhered  to  their  former  belief.  It  is  probable 
that  this  titie  of  Patriarch  of  the  ChaldsBans  was  intended  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  the  Romish  Conversions  in  the  East, 
and  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  national  conversion.  But  the 
real  origin  of  the  Chaldieans  was  too  well  known  to  admit  of  their 
proper  name  being  suppressed. 

It  is  genera]  ly  admitted  that  the  Chaldaeans  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, who  have  perhaps  been  justiy  denominated  Syro-Chaldsdans, 
withdrew  firom  the  communion  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  a.d.  485, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Nestorius,  who  was  himself  Archbishop 
of  Constantinople,  a.d.  4128,  and  died  ad.  451.  Nestorius  was 
bom  at  Germanicia  (now  Marash),  and  was  educated  at  the  neigh- 
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bouring  and  celebrated  school  of  Tarsus,  and  went  from  tbence  as  a 
Presbyter  to  Antioch.  Though  never  himself  in  Assyria,  yet  in  hitf 
struggle  against  his  rival,  S.  Cyril,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
he  was  supported  by  more  than  sixty  of  the  Eastern  bishops  who 
accompanied  John  of  Antioch  to  the  Third  (Ecumenical  Council 
convened  at  Ephesus,  a.b.  431.  What  may  have  been  his  opinions, 
or  how  far  he  deserved  the  name  of  heretic,  need  not  be  discussed 
in  these  pages ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  large  body  of  the  Eastern 
Christians,  who  have  been  called  the  followers  of  Nestorius,  reject 
the  title  as  a  calumny.  **  Nestorius,"  say  they,  "  was  not  our 
patriarch,  but  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  'was  a  Greek, 
but  we  are  Syrians.  We  do  not  even  understand  his  language, 
nor  did  he  ever  propagate  his  doctrines  in  our  territory.  Whj 
should  we  be  called  by  the  name  of  a  new  doctor  ?  Our  religion 
is  most  ancient  and  apostolic,  received  from  the  time  of  the 
AposUes,  who  taught  among  us.  If  Nestorius  believed  as  ^we 
do,  he  followed  us,  not  we  him."  It  would  seem  that  the 
Nestorians  did  not  actually  separate  from  the  body  of  the  church 
till  A.D.  498,  when  an  avowed  holder  of  their  heretical  opinions 
was  elevated  to  the  Archi-episcopate  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  bj 
the  influence  of  Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis.  The  heretical  arch* 
bishop  assumed  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  the  East,  though  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  still  retained  the  titular  supremacy.  From 
this  period,  the  Nestorians  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
separate  community,  and  their  church  as  the  dominant  so-called 
Christian  body  in  Persia.  The  presiding  bishop  of  the  Chal- 
deans now  is  the  Patriarch  of  the  East,  as  the  successor  of  the 
archbishops  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon ;  he  bears  the  title  of 
Catholicos,  and  is  considered  as  head  of  the  body  wherever  dis- 
persed. Till  the  fall  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Muhammedan  supremacy  in  the  districts  east  of  the 
Tigris,  the  ChaldoBans  were  alternately  persecuted  and  protected ; 
and  their  condition  depended  mainly  on  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Persian  and  Byzantine  empires.  Their  tenets  were  recognised 
as  those  of  the  Eastern  church,  and  they  spread  their  doctrines 
over  the  continent  of  Asia,  claiming  even  a  Persian  king  as  one 
of  their  converts.  From  Persia  they  extended  themselves  east- 
wards ;  and,  according  to  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  visited 
Asia  in  the  sixth  century,  they  had  bishops,  martyrs,  confessors, 
and  priests  in  India,  Socotra,  Bactria,  among  the  Huns,  Arabians, 
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Medes,  and  Elamites,  while  their  metropolitans  had  even  pene- 
trated into  China. 

The  celebrated  inscription  at  Seganfoo,  seen  bj  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  a.d.  1625,  and  now  generally  admitted  to  be  true, 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
Gbaldfeau  church  in  China,  from  a.d.  620  to  a.d.  781.  The 
inscription  was  engraven  on  a  slab  of  marble  ten  feet  long  by  five 
broad,  and  appears  to  have  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  some 
building:  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is  pyramidal,  there  is  a 
figure  of  the  Cross.  The  legends  are  in  Syriac  and  Chinese,  and 
record  that  a  Syrian  missionary  came  from  Judaea  to  China  in  the 
year  a.d.  636 ;  that  the  reigning  emperor  received  him  well, 
examined  his  law,  acknowledged  its  truth,  and  made  an  edict  in 
its  favour ;  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  a  church  to  be  built,  and 
appointing  twenty-one  persons  to  take  charge  of  the  service. 
From  other  sources  we  know  that,  in  a.d.  778,  Timotheus,  the 
N^torian  patriarch,  sent  a  learned  monk,  as  a  missionary  bishop 
to  China,  and  that,  upon  his  death,  two  other  bishops  were  nomi- 
nated to  succeed  him,  and  subsequently  seven  more,  some  of 
whom  exercised  their  office  in  China,  one  becoming  its  metro- 
politan. Still  later,  it  appears  from  a  canon  of  Theodosius, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  in  a.d.  800,  that  there  was  still  a  metropolitan 
in  China,  whose  non-attendance  at  the  patriarch's  convocation  was 
excused  on  account  of  the  great  distance  and  perils  of  the  journey. 
When  the  Arabs  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Persians,  the 
Chaldsean  church  was  powerful  in  the  East.  Even  in  Arabia  its 
missionaries  had  had  much  success ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Muhammed  himself  owed  some  of  his  learning  to  a  Nestorian 
monk  named  Sergius,  which  is  the  more  probable,  as,  at  the  time 
of  the  Arab  conquest,  the  learning  of  the  East  was  chiefly  to  be 
found  among  the  Chaldssans.  Their  knowledge  and  skill  gained 
them  favour  in  tl^  eyes  of  the  Khalifs,  and  they  became  their 
treasurers,  scribes,  and  physicians.  A  bishopric  was  founded  at 
Kufah,  a  new  Mussulman  town,  and  the  seat  of  the  patriarchate 
was  removed  from  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  to  Baghdad,  where  the 
Catholioos  continued  to  reside  till  a.d.  1258,  when  the  city  was 
sacked  by  the  Tatars.  Mosheim  states  that  in  the  tenth  century, 
the  Nestorians  of  Chaldsea  had  introduced  their  doctrines  into 
Tatary  Proper,  beyond  Mount  Imaus,  where  the  people  had 
hitherto  been  almost  wholly  uncivilised,  and  Gibbon  bears  testi- 
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mony  to  the  enthusiastic  preaching  of  their  missionaries,  when  he 
states  that,  *'  The  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits 
which  had  confined  the  ambition  and  the  curiosity  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  missionaries,"  says  he,  '*  of  Balkh  and  Samar- 
cand  pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the  roving  Tartars,  and 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps  and  valleys  of  the  Imaus, 
and  the  hanks  of  the  Selinga'* 

To  the  ChaldsBans  we  owe  the  preservation  of  many  precioos 
fragments  of  Greek  learning.  In  the  celebrated  schools  of  Edessa, 
Nisibis,  Seleucia  (or  Mahuza),  and  Dorhena,  the  early  languages 
of  the  country,  the  Syriao  and  Chaldee,  as  well  as  the  Greek, 
were  publicly  taught ;  and  there  were  masters  in  the  various  arts 
and  sciences  then  known,  whose  works  are  preserved  in  public 
libraries.  Aristotle  and  Galen  were  translated  into  Arabic  at  the 
command  of  the  IQialif  Al  Mamun ;  and  learned  Chaldseans  were 
sent  into  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Armenia  to  collect  manuscripts,  and 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  most  learned  men  oi  Uie  day. 
Among  the  Tatar  tribes,  too,  the  ChaldsBans  had  extended  their 
missionary  labours ;  and  more  than  one  Tat^  king,  among  them 
the  celebrated  Prester  John,  acknowledged  the  influence  of  their 
missionaries,  and  accepted  the  doctrines  they  preached.  The 
Tatar  Metropolitan  dwelt  at  Merv,  the  Alexandria  Margiana  of 
the  Macedonian  conqueror,  on  the  south-western  border  of  the 
steppes  which  extend  from  thence  to  the  wall  of  China :  it  was  at 
that  time  a  dependency  of  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  Tatars, 
the  Eeraites,  whose  capital  was  Karakurm,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altaic 
range  of  mountains.  After  various  changes,  the  Patriarch  of  the 
East  removed  from  Baghdad  to  Mosul,  and  eventually,  for  greater 
security,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  convent  of  S.  Hormisdas,  near 
Al  Kosh,  where  he  was  residing  at  the  time  that  Assemani  wrote 
his  account :  at  that  period  the  Catholicos  presided  over  twenty- 
five  metropolitans  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  J}ishops. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Khalifs,  the  power  of  the  Chaldaaan  Patriarch 
in  the  East  fell  too.  Under  the  Tktai  sovereigns  they  endured 
much  persecution;  but  it  is  to  the  merciless  Timur  that  their 
*  reduction  to  a  few  wanderers  in  the  provinces  of  Assyria  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed.  He  seems  to  have  followed  them  with  relentless 
fury,  and  to  have  put  to  the  sword  all  who  were  unable  to 
escape  to  the  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  Kurdish 
mountains.     Since  the  year  a.d.   1413,  the  Chaldsdan  records 
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oontain  scarcely  any  mention  of  their  church  hejond  the  confines 
of  Knrdistlua. 

The  few  who  still  remained  in  the  plains  were  exposed  to  the 
reactions  of  the  Tnrldsh  governors,  and  did  not  long  retain  their 
ancient  faith.  A  few  found  refuge  in  the  Persian  provinces  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  Urmiah;  while  those  who  remained  in 
the  Kurdistan  mountains  maintained  a  rude  independence,  and 
boasted,  with  some  truth,  that  no  conqueror  had  ever  penetrated 
iimr  inaccessible  fastnesses.  Though  the  Sultan  was  acknowledged 
bj  them  as  their  supreme  lord,  and  though  thej  paid  a  small 
annual  tribute,  till  the  massacre  of  Bedr  Kh4n  in  1848,  no  Turk 
exercised  any  real  authority  in  their  villages.  Of  this  once  wide- 
q>read  race  few  remain  now  except  in  these  mountains,  pre- 
serving their  old  forms  and  ceremonies,  their  festivals,  their 
chrDQology,  and  their  ancient  language  in  their  prayers  and  holy 
books.  They  are  at  present  engaged  in  an  internecine  contest 
with  their  brethren  who  have  adopted  the  Romish  £sdth,  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  last  relics  of  their  race  and  futh.  Mr.  Ains- 
wordi,  writing  in  1842,  says  that  the  true  Patriarch  of  the  East 
has  now  only  one  metropolitan,  who  is  placed  at  Berhiwi, 
with  a  small  number  of  bishops  under  him,  whose  number  is 
not  exactly  known.  The  name  which  they  give  themselves  is 
**  Chaldani,"  except  when  designating  any  particular  tribe ;  and 
the  Muhammedans  apply  to  them  the  common  epithet  of  **  Nasara.*' 
The  patriarch  styles  himself,  in  his  letters  and  official  documents, 
the  **  Patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans  or  the  Christians  in  the  East,** 
using  the  same  titles  which  are  found  upon  the  tombs  of  his  pre- 
decessors at  the  convent  of  Rabban  Hormazd. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  how  completely  the  Indian  branch 
of  this  church  has  been  forgotten,  owing  to  its  peculiar  position 
and  drcnmstances.  Even  they  who  shared  in  the  same  faith, 
and  stiU  lived  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  appear  to  have 
altogether  lost  sight  of  them.  The  Nestorians  of  Urmiah  were 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  their  brethren  in  India  till  they 
were  informed  of  the  fisust  by  some  American  missionaries,  who 
visited  Armenia  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  the  ties  of  brotherhood 
had  not  been  extinguished  by  their  long  separation,  and  the 
first  impulse  of  the  Chaldasan  bishop,  Mar  Johannan,  was  to 
write  a  long  and  affectionate  letter  to  the  Nestorian  Indians.  In 
Europe  the  progress  and  state  of  the  Indian  branch  of  this  sect. 
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was  first  made  kuown  to  Europe  bj  the  Portuguese  who  settled  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  Portuguese, 
they  found,  on  landing  there,  a  church  which  had  been  established 
for  centuries,  under  a  primate  who  was  called  the  Bishop  of  Anga- 
malee,  and  who  asserted  his  title  to  be  the  metropolitan  of  India, 
with  an  actual  jurisdiction  over  1400  churches,  and  the  cure  of 
200,000  souls.  To  S.  Thomas,  uniform  tradition  bears  testimony, 
had  been  entrusted  the  duty  of  evangelising  India,  and  how  well 
he  and  his  disciples  succeeded  in  their  pious  office,  is  amply  shown 
by  the  results  of  their  labours.  So  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
the  fame  of  these  apostolic  exertions  had  reached  Europe,  and 
the  Saxon  chronicles  record  that  ambassadors  from  Alfi^  the 
Great  visited  the  shrine  of  S.  Thomas,  which  was  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  town  of  Madras.  The  canon  of 
Theodosius  of  Edessa,  a.d.  800,  enjoins  the  metropolitan  of  India 
to  send  letters  of  salutation  to  the  patriarch  every  six  years; 
and  in  a.d.  822,  two  Nestorian  priests,  who  had  travelled  from 
Syria,  landed  at  Coulan. 

Subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  Yasco  de  Gama,  the  Syrian 
Church  declined  in  power,  the  number  of  clergy  became  inade- 
quate to  the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  the  succession 
of  the  bishops  appears  to  have  nearly  ceased.  In  consequence 
of  this,  deputies  were  sent  Ur  the  patriarch  in  a.d.  1499,  to 
procure  more  bishops;  and  in  1503,  Elias,  the  then  patriarch, 
commissioned  two  bishops  and  a  metropolitan,  **  to  the  land  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  Islands  of  the  sea  lying  about  Dabag,  and  Tsin, 
and  Matsin."  Some  years  later,  the  Portuguese  clergy  attempted 
to  convert  the  Nestorians  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  as 
their  power  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Nestorians,  the  latter 
unwillingly  were  compelled  to  submit.  When  the  Dutch  traders 
succeeded  in  wresting  the  sceptre  from  the  Portuguese,  the  courage 
of  the  Nestorians  revived,  and  a  communication  was  reopened 
between  them  and  the  patriarch  of  Babylon.  From  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Nestorian 
church  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  independent 
existence,  and  though  little  is  known  of  their  history,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  still  a  living  system  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  "  Christian 
Besearches,"  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  several 
of  their  settlements  in  the  year  1806,  and  of  Ihe  position  in  which 
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he  found  the  people  and  their  chorches.  The  latter,  he  states  to 
luLTe  resemhled  the  old  parish  churches  of  England.  **A11 
sroirnd^'*  he  adds,  '*were  symptoms  of  poverty  and  political 
depression.  In  the  churches  and  in  the  people  there  was  an  air 
of  fellen  greatness.'*  At  Angamalee,  he  found  several  valuable 
MSS.,  and  among  them  a  copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
i  large  folio  engrossed  on  strong  vellum,  and  in  the  Estrangelo- 
Syriac  character,  The  bishop  presented  it  to  Dr.  Buchanan, 
saying,  **  It  will  be  safer  in  your  hands  than  in  our  own."  Since 
this  time,  the  members  of  the  Syrian  church  have  gradually 
decreased  in  number,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  are  said 
to  have  joined  the  church  of  England. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  people, 
for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Ains worth  and  Mr. 
Layard,  the  two  travellers  who  in  modem  times  have  visited 
their  native  seats,  with  the  most  information,  and  with  the  best 
means  of  making  use  of  the  accounts  which  they  heard.  Both 
agree  in  thinking  them  descendants  of  the  ancient  Assyrians 
who  occupied  the  plains,  and  both  have  given  a  long  and  in^ 
teresting  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  religious  opinions, 
and  of  the  customs  which  now,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
are  preserved  among  them.  To  enter  into  such  disquisitions 
would,  however,  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  book ;  yet,  as  a 
totally  different  theory  of  their  origin  has  been  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Grant,  himself  personally  acquainted  with  these  tribes,  and  as  he 
has  shown  much  ingenuity  in  his  attempt  to  establish  it,  his  state- 
ment shall  be  laid  concisely  before  the  reader.  We  are  bound, 
however,  to  confess,  that  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  has 
advanced  render  it  untenable,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  Dr.  Grant 
would  desire. 

The  theory  which  Dr.  Grant  has  proposed  is,  that  the  present 
Chaldssan  tribes  (or,  as  he  calls  them  everywhere,  Negtorians), 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes  who  were  carried  away  in 
the  first  captivity.  He  asserts  that  the  tradition  is  general,  and 
universally  believed  by  the  Nestorians  throughout  Assyria  and 
Media,  and  that  the  enmity  existing  between  them  and  the  Jews 
forbids  the  idea  of  the  tradition  having  been  fabricated.  He  adds, 
that  the  Jews,  who  live  among  them,  acknowledge  the  relationship, 
and  that  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews  asserted  that  the  Nestorians 
had  apostatised  from  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  days  of  Christ  and 
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his  Apostles.  He  argues  that  Tiglath  Pileser  carried  them  away 
to  Halah,  Hahor»  Hara,  and  Gozan;  and  Shalmaneser,  to  the 
same  places  and  the  **  cities  of  the  Medes ;  *'  and,  that,  though 
removed  hy  different  conquerors,  they  were  placed  as  colonies  in 
the  same  localities,  and  not  left  to  wander  at  large  over  the  lands 
where  they  were  settled ;  and  as  Media  was  in  a  state  of  revolt 
at  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  he  thinks  that  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  king  of  Assyria  would  have  settled  the 
people  he  carried  away  far  into  Media.  Hence  that  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  settlement  of  the  captives  on  the  borders  of  Assyria, 
and  hence  the  probability  that  Halah  is  the  Calah  of  Genesis 
(x.  11, 12),  the  Regio  Ckalaceru!  of  the  classical  writers,  or  Hatar^, 
which  is  a  day's  journey  NNW.  of  Nineveh. 

The  central  portion  of  Assyria  was  formerly  called  Adiabmie  (or 
the  country  round  the  river  Zab).  In  Adiabene  Proper  there 
are  at  this  day  (1840)  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Nestorians, 
while  only  a  small  remnant  of  Jews  can  be  found  among  them. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Habor  nearly  the  whole  country  firom 
Adiabene  and  Halah  is  settled  by  Nestorians,  while  the  nominal 
Jews  of  Media  and  Assyria  do  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  sools. 
No  one  will  suppose  that  these  twenty  thousand  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Again,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Ten  Tribes  were  carried  to  Assyria,  we  have  no  evidence  in  after 
times  that  they  were  ever  removed  from  their  original  seats.  As 
a  body,  though  some  individuals  may  have  oome  back,  they  did 
not  return  from  the  captivity  like  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  as  we  are  told  expressly  that  the  fifty  thousand  who  did 
return  were  of  those  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  to 
Babylon.* 

The  Ten  Tribes  were  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  xi.  c.  5)  says, 
**  that  there  are  but  two  tribes  in  Asia  and  Europe  subject  to  tiie 
Romans ;  while  the  Ten  Tribes  are  beyond  the  Euphrates  till 
now,  and  are  an  immense  multitude  and  not  to  be  estimated  by 
numbers ; "  and  the  speech  of  Agrippa  reported  by  the  same 
historian,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Jews  going  to  war 
with  the  Romans,  shows  the  same  diing.  Again,  they  were  in  the 
same  country  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  For  Jerome,  who 
had  an  intercourse  of  twenty  years  with  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
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sajs  ia  his  Commentary  on  Hosfaea,  "  Unto  this  day  the  Ten 
Tribes  are  subject  unto  the  king  of  the  Persians,  nor  has  their 
a^tirity  ever  been  loosed/'  *  From  that  time  to  the  present  we 
hear  no  more  of  them,  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any 
great  migration  could  have  taken  place  without  some  notice 
of  it  in  the  many  histories  we  have  of  the  period  that  has 
intervened.  The  genuine  language  of  the  present  people,  Jews 
as  well  as  Nestorians,  is  Syriac,  which  it  is  probable  that  they 
knew  even  before  the  Captivity.  It  is  true  that  other  Christians 
besides  the  Nestorians  make  use  of  a  Syriac  liturgy,  but  it  is  only 
among  them  and  the  nominal  Jews  of  Assyria  and  Media  that  the 
Syriac  is  at  this  day  a  living  tongue ;  while  it  must,  at  the  same 
time^  be  remembered,  that  most  of  those  who  now  make  use  of  it  in 
their  church  services  live  within  the  bounds  of  Syria,  and  that 
its  introduction  into  the  dmrches  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
is  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  sdiool  of  Edessa. 
With  the  people  of  the  Malabar  coast,  it  is  met  with  only  in  the 
sacred  books ;  even  in  Syria,  as  well  as  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  Arabic  is  the  ordinary  spoken  tongue  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  religions,  while  at  OrfiBdi,  the  ancient  Edessa, 
where  the  Syriac  literature  was  once  most  cultivated,  the  Christian 
population,  like  their  Muhammedan  fellow  countrymen,  speak 
only  Turkish. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Grant  puts  forth  the  constant  observance  of  similar 
customs,  as  pointing  to  their  Jewish  extractk)n ;  thus,  the  continued 
offering  of  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  or  Sin-offering  of  the  Levitical 
code,  the  gifts  of  first  firuits  or  tithes,  their  peculiar  regard  for  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  distinction  between  meats,  imply,  in  his  opinion, 
a  connexion  from  early  times  between  the  Jews  and  the  Nestorians, 
and  the  descent  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  Such,  briefly 
stated,  are  the  principal  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
by  Dr.  Grant  in  support  of  his  theory,  that  the  present  Chaldceans 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  tljie  Ten  Tribes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and 
we  think  irresistibly,  that  allowing  all  these  facts  to  be  as 
Dr.  Grant  has  asserted,  there  is  not  so  strong  a  claim  for  the 
Nestorians  as  for  the  families  of  Jews  which  he  admits  still  inhabit 
the  plain  country  along  the  Tigris  and  Upper  Euphrates ;  while 
at  the  same  time  many  of  the  facts  on  which  Dir.  Grant  has  relied, 
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lose  much  of  their  apparent  force  when  more  closely  and  carefully 
investigated. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Grant*s  statement,  that  the  Jews  agree 
with  the  Nestorians  in  admitting  a  common  ancestry,  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  says,  that  this  is  wholly  at  variance  with  his  experience, 
and  with  the  tradition  said  to  exist  among  the  Chaldaeans. 
Jt  is  quite  true  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
Ten  Tribes  have  been  absorbed  in  the  nations  among  whom 
they  settled,  but  it  is  another  question  whether,  without    the 
most   conclusive  evidence,   we  are    to    destroy  one  nation    to 
make  room  for  another;  for  if  the  Chaldseans  of  the  present 
day  are  Jews,  what  has  become  of  the  ancient  Chaldaeans  ?     They 
were  as  powerful  and  much  more  numerous  than  the  Jews  who 
were  led  captive;  their  name  is  preserved  to  the  present  day 
in  the  country ;  yet,  to  support  this  theory,  we  must  deprive  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  nationality  and  existence   to 
make  way  for  a  population  of  prisoners,  who  have  not  only  acquired 
their  lands  but  their  names  and  their  language.     Again,  in  the 
geographical  part  of  his  argument.  Dr.  Grant  seems  hardly  more 
happy ;  for,  to  establish  his  view,  he  is  compelled  to  assume  that 
Assyria  and  Kurdistan  are  one  and  the  same.     Again,  Dr.  Grant 
identifies   Halah  with  the  Calah  of  Genesis  and  the  modem 
Hatareh*;  yet  Bennell  has  shown  that  Holwan  more  probably 
represents  it,  and  not  Hatareh,  a  poor  village  of  the  Izedis  (or 
Yezidis),  which  has  not  a  single  ruin,  or  a  hewn  stone  showing  any 
vestige  of  antiquity.     The  Habor  is  agreed  by  every  one  else 
but  Dr.  Grant  to  be  the  modem  Khabur  or  Chaboras  of  Xenophon. 
It  is  attested  by  Jewish  history  that  part  of  the  captive  tribes 
resided  many  centuries  in  Adiabene,  which,  as  a  Roman  province, 
had  always  reference  to  the  plain  of  Gaugamela  or  Arbela,  but 
never  encroached  on  Zabdicene,  still  less  upon  the  mountains,  or 
the  interior  fastnesses  of  Gordyene.     But  even  supposing  the 
population  of  the  Yezidis,  which  on  the  east  and  west  of  the 
Tigris  is  very  considerable,  and  equally  so  near  the  Halah  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  not  sufficient  to  represent  the  Ten  Tribes,  there 
is    still   a  population  of  20,000  persons  professing    Judaism, 
scattered  around  Adiabene.     The  names  of  Beni  Israel  and  of 
Nazarseans  do  not  necessarily  favour  the  idea  of  their  Jewish 
origin.     The  first,  Dr.  Grant  admits,  is  not  unfrequenUy  used  by 
the  Nestorians;    the  second,  Mr.  Southgate  shows,   is  used  in 
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Mosul  to  designate  all  the  Cbristians  in  that  vicinity,  and  seems 
to  have  somewhat  of  the  same  general  sense  which  the  word 
Gentile  has. 

The  observance  by  the  ChaldsBans  of  rites,  bearing  great  re- 
semblance  to  those  of  the  Jews,  is  urged  as  a  proof  of  their 
lineage;  yet  to  demonstrate  this,  it  must  be  shown  that  none 
of  them  are  of  heathen  origin,  or  at  present  exist  in  other 
countries  and  nations  which  are  neither  Muhammedan  nor 
Chiistian.  Thus  it  is  sufficient  with  regard  to  sacrifices  to 
observe  that  they  are  in  use  among  the  Pagan  and  even  Christian 
Armenians,  who  have  no  connexion  by  race  with  the  Jews.  The 
presentation  of  first  fruits  is  common  throughout  the  East,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Temples,  if  not  as  great  as  among  the  Chal- 
dasans,  is  still  highly  venerated  and  preserved  from  defilement  in 
other  Eastern  Churches.  The  rules  for  observances  with  regard 
to  clean  and  unclean  food  are  equally  held  by  the  Muhammedans. 
The  Passover  is  more  or  less  celebrated,  as  well  as  many  other 
Israelitish  fasts  and  festivals,  in  an  indirect  manner,  by  most  of 
the  Christian  Churches ;  while  if  the  admission  of  any  statute, 
rite,  or  law  enacted  by  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  repealed  by 
the  New,  is  an  argument  whereby  to  trace  the  Hebrew  origin  of 
a  people,  it  is  clear  that  such  peculiarities  might  be  found  in 
almost  any  institutions  which,  though  strictly  Christian  ia  their 
character,  admit  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  the  CbaldsBans  who  came  of  old  from  the  land  of 
Terah  and  Abraham,  should  be  characterised  by  names  which 
recall  to  them  their  great  antiquity,  and  circumstances  in  which 
th^  feel,  at  once»  the  pride  of  ancestry  and  of  religion.  We  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  among  them  such  names  as  Melchizedek, 
Solomon,  David,  or  Joseph :  they  would  be  endeared  to  them  as 
the  descendants  of  Abraham. 

What,  however,  is  most  of  all  surprising  in  Dr.  Grant's  theory 
is  this,  that  if  these  ChaldsBans  were  ever  Jews,  they  should  now 
be  found  to  be  almost  universally,  and,  apparently  too  from  very 
early  times.  Christians.  For  admitting  that  this  event  is  pre* 
dieted,  such  a  conversion  is  contrary  to  all  antecedents,  and  with-, 
out  any  existing  parallel.  The  Jews  of  the  Captivity  were,  for 
the  most  part,  in  countries  far  away  from  the  land  when  our 
Saviour  preached  and  diSd;  the  tribes  of  Adiabene,  Assyria, 
Parthia,  and  Armenia,  who  were  the  objects  of  the  labours  of  the 
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Apostles  and  Fathers  of  the  Church,  S.  Thomas,  S.  Matthew, 
S.  Thaddeos,  and  others,  were  the  natlTes  of  iJiose  countries: 
had  it  heen  the  ohject  of  their  mission  to  convert  the  Jews  who 
dwelt  th«re,  we  may  presume  that  there  would  have  heen  some 
record  of  their  lahours:  on  the  other  hand,  we  helieve  that 
S.  Thomas  did  preach  to  the  Parthians;  Medes,  Persians,  and 
Indians;  and  Ensehius  alone  aseerts  that  of  these  natioi^  the 
Jews  only  were  at  first  converted;  on.  these  grouncb  it  would 
seem  that  the  hypothesis  which  Dr.  Grant  haa  pat  forward  cannot 
he  maintained  with  even  a  shadow  of  logical  proof. 

With  this  discussion  we  terminate  what  we  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  ahout  the  Ghaldssans.  The  interest  attaching 
to  these  people,  the  litde  that  has  till  lately  heen  known  ahout 
them,  and  ^e  able  narratives  of  the  travellers  who  have  within 
the  last  ten  years  surveyed  their  coimtry,  must  he  our  excuse  if 
we  have  been  led  to  consider  {heir  history  at  too  great  a  length. 


NoTB  A. 
ALLIANCE  05"  CYAXARES  AND  NABOPALASAB. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  overthrow  of  the  Scythians,  and  the  alliance 
between  the  Median  king  and  the  governor  of  Babylon.  The  battle 
between  Cyazaree  and  the  remnant  of  this-  horde,  who  had  reti«aied  into 
Asia  Minor,  ig  memorable  for  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales,  which  sepa- 
rated the  combatanta.  The  truth  of  this  prediction  has  been  admitted  by 
modem  astronomers;  and  Mr.  Bailey*s  calcolation*  that  it  took  place 
in  B.a  610,  coincides  very  well  with  the  period  that  the  history  would 
seem  to  require.  The  Labynitns  mentioned  in  this  part  of  his  history  by 
Herodotus  as  King  of  Babylon,  wis  probably  Nabopalasar.  The  oecurrenoe 
of  the  eclipse  caused  the  separation  of  the  contending  armies,  from  fear  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods ;  and  a  peace  was  made,  Syennesis  the  king  of 
Cilicia  and  Labynitus  king  of  Babylon  acting  as  mediators  between  the 
Lydians  and  the  Medes.  To  make  this  the  more  binding,  Herodotus  adds 
that  it  was  agreed  thai  Alyattes  king  of  the  Lydians  should  give  his 
daughter  Aiyenis  to  Astyages^  Uie  eldest  son  of  Cyazares ;  and  the  eon- 
tjracting  parties  made  incisions  in  their  arms,  and  licked  each  other^s  blood, 
the  most  indissoluble  form  of  treaty  which  could  be  devised. 
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Note  B. 
ESAHHADDON— SARDANAPALU3. 

Thebb  are  greai  diffieuHies  in  tlie  chroBology  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
Aesjiiaii  empire ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  we  riuUl  be  able  to  uBderstand  the 
order  of  the  chroBology  till  the  InscriptionB  shall  have  been  more  com- 
pletely deciphered.  At  present^  howevcfr,  that  giyen  by  Clinton  (Fast. 
Hell.^  Tol.  L  p.  280)  is,  on  the  whole,  the  clearest.  Usaher  and  Pri- 
deaox  placed  the  roTolt  of  the  Medes,  and  the  termination  of  the  first 
Assyrian  empire  under  Arbaoes,  at  b.o.  747 ;  but  it  is  manifest  from  Tobit 
(e.  1),  that,  at  that  period,  the  Medes  were  still  dependent  upon  Nineyeh. 
JaclLson  (toL  i.  p.  303)  rightly  estimates  the  account  of  Ctesias  to  refer  to 
the  revolt  of  the  Medes  B.a  711 ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  revolt 
was  mainly  induced  by  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army.  The 
date  of  B.C.  711  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Berossus.  A 
distinction  is  pointed  out  in  Clinton  between  the  Assyrian  empire  and  the 
Aa^rian  monarchy.  The  first  tenninated  in  B.a  711 ;  the  second  was  con- 
tinued, under  six  kings^  to  B.a  606«  the  date  of  tbe  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh. 

The  Sennacherib  of  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus  does  not  correspond  with 
the  Sennacherib  of  Scripture,  as  he  is  placed  too  late  by  them,  and  many  of 
the  acta  of  his  son  Esarhaddon  are  ascribed  to  him.  A  similar  error  occurs 
in  the.  profane  authors  with  regard  to  Sardanapalus.  Thus  Esarhaddon, 
under  the  name  of  Sardanapalus,  is  made  to  lose  the  Median  empire,  and  is 
commemorated  by  the  Greeks  as  the  founder  of  Tarsus  and  Anohiale.* 

A  curious  coin  has  been  lately  procured,  of  which  we  give  a  representa- 
tion, the  reverse  of  which  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  tomb  of 
SardanapaluB.  The  classical  tradition  was  that  this  monument  existed  at 
Tarsus,  and  the  type  of  this  reverse  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  the 
rogia  or  funeral  pyre.  The  legend^  however,  is  net  confirmed  by  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  assign  to  Sardanapalus  a  much  greater 
antiquity.  The  coin  itself  is  a  tetiadrachm  of  Antiochua  VIII.,  King  of 
Syria,  and  was  struck  at  Tarsus.  It  is  very  rare,  and  was  found  in  1848 
in  a  leaden  box,  by  an  Arab  labourer,  between  the  sites  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Tarsus  and  Adana,  in  Cilicia,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  whole  number  of  coins  discovered  was  about  1(^,  all  Syrian  regal 
tetradrachms,  including  specimens  of  the  coinage  of  Antlochus  YII.,  Deme- 
trius II.,  Cleopatra  and  Antiochus  T.,  and  Antlochus  Y III.,  ranging  between 
the  years  b.  a  138  and  b.c.  97.  The  "  trouvaille  "  was  forwarded  to  Smyrna, 
where  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Borrell,  and  some  q>ecimens  sent  to  England. 
The  type  is  not  new,  but  occurs  on  small  sUver  coina  of  Demetrius  IL  from 
the  same  place ;  and  on  some  large  brass  Greek  Imperial  coins,  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Gordian.    We  have  therefore  evidence  that  the  tradiUon  had 

*  Schol  in  Aritto^h.  Av.  1022  ;  Phot.  Suidas.  AUien.  xu. 
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mkintained  it<  hold  upon  the  popular  miod  as  1at«  as  the  third  centDT7  of 
DDT  en.  It  is  not  eltur  what  the  anlniftl  U  on  which  ths  figure  ii  ituiding ; 
bnl  on  mo«t  of  the  coins  we  hare  eeen,  it  »ppean  to  be  »  fikbnloot  Min- 
pcution  of  a  lynx  or  *  lion  with  gokt'a  harua.    We  are  indebted  to  U^or- 


Coln  repnseatLng  Tomli  of  Suduuiiiliu. 

QeDenl  Fox  for  pannteioD  to  eDgrave  the  above  Bpecimen,  which  1b  in  hii 
cabinet.  Anotliar,  nearlj  the  same,  ia  in  Uie  Collection  of  the  BiiUah 
JtoBenm. 

The  combined  tertimon;  of  Hellamcni,  Calliathenn,  and  ClItaLrchos 
enables  as  to  diitioguisb  at  least  two  lings  b«i>ing' the  name  of  3ardana- 
paloa.  The  warlike  one,  who  lorriTed  the  loss  of  hia  empire  on  the  reToit 
of  the  Medea,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Esarhaddon  of  H0I7  ScripUire. 
The  itoi;  of  this  rerolt  is  given  withdome  difference  of  detail  in  the  clas- 
dc»l  authors.  According  to  them,  Arbacei^  the  governor  of  Media,  and 
Belraii,  the  ruler  of  Babylon,  determine  to  dethrone  the  king  of  Ai^ria. 
For  this  purpose,  thej  seek  and  obt^n  the  asustance  of  the  king  of  the 
Anbani.  A  long  war  entnee,  in  which  they  are  at  first  unsaccessrbl. 
Sardanapilna  defeala  them  in  three  battles;  bat  at  length,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Bactriani,  he  ii  driven  within  his  vails,  and  Ninereh  is  besieged  for 
two  years.  The  city  it  then  taken,  and  the  king  and  his  chief  followers 
perish  on  a  funeral  pyre  erected  in  the  principal  palace.  It  is  to  this 
Sardanapalus  that  the  Greeks  have  attributed  (as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned) the  foundation  of  Tarsas  and  Ancluale.  The  Sardanapalus  of 
CUsias  is  probably  the  Baracus  of  Abydenus,  as  the  same  particulars  are 
narrated  of  both,  and  may  be  called  the  effeminate  one. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  confu^on  has  been  made  between  the  hie  of 
Nineveh  after  the  revolt  of  the  Hedes,  and  sJ^  Its  final  siege  and  destruc- 
tion, and  that  events  which  took  place  on  the  hitter  occasion  have  been 
transForred  to  the  earlier  wtr.  We  cannot  infer  from  Holy  Scripture  or  the 
clasaieal  anlhors  that  Nineveb  was  besieged  on  the  revolt  of  the  Hedes,  or 
that  any  general  war  took  place.  The  Bible  narrative  limply  mentions  the 
&t«  of  SMDacherib  after  the  destmction  of  his  army,  and  apparently  leaves 
Nineveh  and  Assyria  under  tiie  undisputed  rule  of  Essrhaddon,  the  sou 
who  succeeded  him.  It  has  been  suspected  that  the  ruins  of  KhoraabSd, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  may  represent  the  palace  in  which  (he  elder 
Sardanapalus  perished  by  fire;  but  this  is  a  conjecture  upon  whichnothing 
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but  a  perfect  tnmalatioii  of  the  inscriptions  found  there  by  M.  Botta  will  throw 
toy  light.  As  &r  as  we  ha^e  any  eyidence  at  present,  the  coi\jectnre  would 
apply  as  well  to  the  ruins  of  Koyunjik,  which  are  belieyed  to  be  contem- 
poiary  with  those  of  Khorsab&d,  and  which  have  likewise  suffered  from  fire. 

Chronologists  differ  considerably  in  the  era  which  they  assign  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Median  independence^  and  the  dates  of  Herodotus 
hare  been  unscrupnlously  altered  to  suit  their  different  theories ;  yet  the 
literal  interpretation  of  his  text  seems,  after  all,  to  be  the  simplest  and  the 
truest.  We  may  gather  from  Scripture  that  the  Kedes  did  not  become 
independent  till  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  which  was  certainly  in 
B.a  711 ;  for  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  Media  must  have 
been  a  dependent  state,  as  he  remored  many  of  the  Israelites  to  "  the 
cities  of  the  Modes."  And  Josej^us  (z.  2)  confirms  this  fiew  in  saying,  that 
after  the  recoyery  of  Hezekiah,  ip  rwr^  rf  XP^¥^  vwifit^  tV  ▼^  'Aaavpimp 
ipj^p  ^h  M^8(tfK  tcaroKveriycu.  Phraortes  is  called  Aphraartes  by  Eusebius.* 
He  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  Deioces,  because  the  Book  of 
Judith  says  of  him  "  that  he  built  a  yery  strong  city,  and  called  it  Ecbatana;** 
but  the  Ghreek  text  in  the  LXX.  only  implies  that  he  added  new  buildings 
to  those  already  existing.f  From  the  accounts  in  Herodotus,  it  would  seem 
that  his  attack  on  the  Assyrians  was  the  result  of  his  preyious  success 
in  other  quarters,  as  he  states  that  Phraortes  had  previously  subdued  the 
Persians,  and  made  himself  master  of  Upper  Asia  from  the  Taurus  to 
tbeHalys. 

Some  unnecessary  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  time  and  the  king 
who  fought  with  Arphaxad  in  the  plains  of  Bagau ;  but  there  can  be  no 
real  ground  for  doubt  if  the  course  of  the  history  be  attentively  considered. 
From  such  historical  remains  as  we  have  at  present,  it  is  clear  that  this 
event  must  have  taken  place  while  Nineveh  was  still  a  chief  town  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire^:  while  the  Persians,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Cilicians,  and 
Ilgyptians  were  subject  to  them ;  while  the  Median  Empire  was  in  existence, 
and  not  long  after  the  building  of  Ecbatana ;  none  of  which  facts  would  suit 
any  time  after  the  Captivity,  at  which  period  some  have  been  inclined  to 
place  this  battle.  Long  before  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
Nineveh  had  been  destroyed,  and  both  Assyria  and  Media,  as  separate 
empires,  extinguished ;  and  the  Persians,  instead  of  being  the  servants  of 
the  Assyrians!,  had  made  themselves  lords  over  them,  and  over  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  East»  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus. 

*  Chron.  Gnec.  and  G.  STncellus. 
•f-  ix^MfOiat  iwl  'EjcParapots.  LXX.  in  loco.  t  Judith,  i*  1, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NebuchftdDezzar — Battle  of  Megiddo— Final  DestructioQ  of  Jerasalem — Keba> 
chadnezzar  lays  tiege  to  Tyre — Conquest  of  Egypt — Remarkable  fulfilment 
of  Prophecies  there — Works  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon — Magnitude  of 
that  City — Belshazzar — Accounts  of  the  Taking  of  Babylon  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture— ^Herodotas  and  Xenophon — Darius  the  Mede. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  is  well 
ascertained  from  the  harmony  of  the  Sacred  and  profane  his- 
torians ;  and  the  order  of  eyents  is  that  which  we  might  antece- 
dently expect  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  by 
the  united  armies  of  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  the  city  of 
Babylon  became  the  mistress  of  the  East,  and  its  yast  power 
caused,  not  unnaturaUy,  the  jealousy  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  was  the  first  to  take  up  arms 
against  her,  and  to  invade  Palestine,  with  the  intention,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  at  onoe  advancing  upon  the  capital  of  Meso- 
potamia. On  his  way,  however,  he  met  with  an  interruption  he 
did  not  anticipate  from  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  Josiah,  who,  him- 
self at  peace  with  Babylon,  re^ed  to  allow  a  hostile  force  to 
march  through  his  dominions  to  attack  a  friendly  power,  and  a 
battle,  which  ensued  at  Megiddo,  between  the  hosts  of  Israel  and 
Egypt,  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem. 

The  invasion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  Pharaoh  Necho  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  curious  tradition  which  Herodotus  has 
preserved  of  it  From  the  Bible,  it  appears  that  Necho,  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Joeiah,  marched  with  a  great  army 
towards  the  Euphrates,  as  Josephus  (Ant.,  x.,  cap.  6)  says,  **  to 
make  war  upon  the  Modes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  dissolved 
the  Assyrian  Empire,"  and  that  on  his  attempting  to  traverse 
JudsBa,  Josiah,  then  at  least  in  alliance  with  the  Babylonian 
monarch,  if  not  his  tributary,  posted  his  forces  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Egyptian  army.  On  this, 
Necho  sent  ambassadors  to  Josiah,  to  inform  him  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  molesting  the  Jews;  but  Josiah,  unheeding  his  request, 
joined  battle  with  the  Egyptians,  and  was  completely  overthrown, 
receiving  himself  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  a  short  time 
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tfterwmrds  at  Jerosi^em.  Megiddo^  wkere  the  battk  was  fought, 
nfl  a  dtj  in  the  tiibe  of  Monasseh,  on  this  side  Jordan,  near 
to  the  town  of  Hadad'Rimmoii,  afterwards  called  Marciaaopolis; 
heoee  the  lamentation  for  the  death  of  Josiah  was  oalled  **  the 
lamentation  of  Hadad-Rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,"  which 
was  80  great  and  so  long  continued,  that  the  lamentation  of 
Hadad  continued  to  be  long  afterwards  a  proverbial  phrase  to 
express  anj  great  and  extraordinaiy  sorrow.  Herodotus  mentions 
the  expedition  of  Nedio,  whom  he  calls  the  son  of  Psaanmitichus, 
and  the  battle  at  Megiddo,  which  he  calls  Magdolum ;  and  adds 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  took  Cadytia  with  his  yictorious  troops,  a 
aij  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  about  the  eixe  of  Sardes  in 
Lydia,  the  duef  city  of  Lesser  Asia  when  he  wrote.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  by  Ca^ytis,  Herodotas  means  Jerusalem,  which  we 
know  that  Necho  took  after  the  battle ;  for  there  could  have  been 
DO  town  in  those  parts,  except  Jerusalem,  comparable  in  size  with 
Sardes,  while  its  position  among  the  mountains  answers  to  the 
descriptioo.  Besides  which,  Cadytis  is  nothing  more  than  a 
grsdsed  hna  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words  which  express 
the  Holy :  its  modem  form  being  Al  Kuds^  as  we  know  from 
many  travellers  (Sandys,  iiL,  p.  155).  In  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  called  Ew  Hakkodsg,  or  the  City  of 
Holiness  ;*  and  the  inscription  on  the  Jewish  coins  struck  on  the 
return  from  the  Captivity,  reads  Jerusaleni  Hakodeshah,  or  Jeru- 
salem  the  Holy.  In  Syriac  the  name  was  slightly  changed,  and 
became  Kadatha;  while  the  Arabs  usually  called  it  Beit  AU 
Mukaddat^  or  Beit  Alkuds^  the  Holy  Bmlding$* 

Herodotus  probably  received  his  account  from  the  Egyptian 
priests  in  this  as  in  other  cases ;  as  he  mentions  Necho's  victory 
over  the  Jews,  but  not  his  subsequent  defeat  at  Carcfaemish  (or 
Carcesium).  In  the  short  interval  which  elapsed  after  that  battle^ 
the  death  of  Josiah  took  place,  and  the  people  raised  his  youngest 
son,  Jehoaluui,  to  the  throne;  three  months  later  Necho  returned 
from  the  conquest  of  the  sea-coast,  removed  Jehoahaz,  whom  he 
carried  with  him  to  Egypt,  placed  Eliakim,  the  elder  son,  on  the 
throne  in  his  place,  and  returned  to  Egypt  after  exacting  a  heavy 
oontribation  fh)m  the  Jew&  His  previous  successes  seem  to  have 
made  him  ambitious,  and  to  have  led  him  to  suppose  that  his 
success  against  the  Babylonians  would  be  equal  to  that  which  he 

*  Nehem.,  xL  1, 18  ;  !•.,  xlrai.  2,Ui.  1 ;  I>aii.  ix.  24. 
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had  had  in  his  war  against  the  Jews.  For  in  the  third  year  after 
his  first  expedition  he  again  collected  a  numerous  army  from 
Western  Africa,  Lybia,  and  ^Ethiopia,  and  invading  the  territoiy 
of  the  king  of  Babylon^  advanced  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Nabo- 
palasar  was,  at  this  time,  says  Berossus,  old  and  infirm ;  so  he 
gave  up  the  command  of  his  army  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  at 
once  attacked  the  Egyptians,  defeated  them  at  Carchemish,  and 
drove  them  out  of  Asia.  The  victorious  prince  marched  imme- 
diately to  Jerusalem,  then  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  king,  who 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne  three  years  before  by  Necho. 
After  a  short  siege,  the  city  surrendered,  and  Jehoiakim  was  rein- 
stated in  his  power  as  the  viceroy  of  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  part  of  tiie  ornaments  of  the  temple  for  his  booty,  sending 
to  Babylon  some  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
nobles  and  chief  men  in  Jerusalem.  Among  the  prisoners  was 
Daniel,  and  his  three  friends,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azanah* 
whose  names  were  subsequently  changed  to  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego.  The  king  of  Jerusalem  was  made  a  tributary,  and 
the  whole  land  placed  under  the  vassalage  of  the  Babylonian 
empire. 

Then  it  was  that  the  famous  era  of  the  Jewish  Captivity  com^ 
menced,  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh. 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  order  of  the  events  quite  distinct, 
and  there  are  some  variations  between  the  accounts  in  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  It  would  seem  that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
after  his  departure  from  Jerusalem,  on  his  first  invasion  of  Pales^ 
tine,  was  occupied  during  the  whole  of  that  year  in  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Egyptians,  in  which  he  was  so  successful, 
that  before  the  ensuing  winter  he  had  brought  under  subjection 
to  him  all  the  country  which  had  been  previously  conquered  by 
the  king  of  Egypt,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  small  stream  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Palestine,  which  was  called  the  river  of 
Egypt,  and  that  he  had  just  accomplished  this  conquest,  when  the 
news  of  his  father's  death  recalled  him  in  person  to  Babylon. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  there  at  once  with  a  small  party  of  fol- 
lowers, leaving  the  main  bulk  of  his  army,  with  his  prisoners, 
to  follow  him  more  slowly,  under  the  command  of  his  generals. 
Ool.  Chesney  has  inferred  from  this  passage  that  there  were  in 
ancient  times  twp  routes  from  Judcea  to  Babylon.  The  king,  as  we 
are  told  in  Berossus,  gave  orders  that  that  part  of  his  troops  which 
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wore  heavy  armour  should  proceed  leisurely  to  Babylonia,  probably 
through  the  populous  countries,  in  the  line  of  Syria,  while  he 
himself  crossed  the  desert  with  a  few  attendants.  Three  years 
afterwards  (or  at  all  events  in  the  third  year),  Jehoiakim  re- 
lelled  against  him,  and,  refusing  to  pay  him  any  more  tribute, 
renewed  his  alliance  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  prepared  to 
resist  the  anticipated  invasion  of  his  country.  In  the  Book 
of  Kings  it  is  stated  that  Jehovah  sent  the  Chaldseans,  Syrians, 
Moabites,  and  Ammonites  against  Judah;  that  Jehoiakim  died, 
and  thait  Jehoiachin,  his  son,  succeeded  him.  In  the  Chronicles 
the  rebellion  is  not  mentioned,  but  merely  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  up  against  Jehoiakim,  bound  him  in  chains,  and  carried  him 
to  Babylon.  Some  error  has  therefore  crept  into  the  text,  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  transcribers.  It  is  probable  that  Jehoiakim 
held  out  till  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign;  that  he  then  died, 
bis  son  Jehoiachin,  who  had  acted  as  chief  governor  during  his 
sickness,  surrendering;  and  that  the  ChaldsBans  dragged  the  dead 
body  of  the  peijured  Jehoiakim  before  the  city,  aud  suffered  it  to 
lie  there  nnburied,  as  Jeremiah  had  predicted.  Colonel  Chesney 
imagines  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  himself  present  at  the  siege  of 
Nineveh ;  we  think,  however,  that  the  events  above  related  were 
really  subsequent  to  the  fiEdl  of  that  city. 

Jehoiachin  (or  Jeconiah,  as  he  is  sometimes  called)  retained 
the  throne,  which  he  had  ascended,  only  three  mouths,  during 
which  period  he  defended  the  city  against  the  generals  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  till  the  king  himself  came  up  in  person,  took 
the  city,  and  sent  Jehoiachin  in  chains  to  Babylon,  where  he 
remained  in  prison  thirty-seven  years,  till  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. After  this  siege,  the  money  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  the 
golden  utensils  of  the  Temple,  and  a  large  number  of  captives  of 
all  classes,  were  carried  away  and  placed  on  the  bank  of  the 
Chebar  (or  Ehabiir).  Among  them  was  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  The 
king  of  Babylon  placed  upon  the  vacant  throne  Mattaniah,  a 
brodier  of  Jehoiakim,  changing  his  name  to  Zedekiah.  Thus 
terminated  the  second  war  which  Nebuchadnezzar  made  with  the 
Jews,  to  be  renewed  again  shortly,  with  a  vengeance  even  more 
terrible  and  overwhelming  than  any  that  had  yet  visited  the  land; 
for  Zedekiah  was  no  sooner  established  on  his  throne  than  ambas- 
sadors came  from  the  kings  of  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammon- 
ites, Zidonians,  and  Syrians,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  elevation 
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to  the  kingdom,  and  to  persuade  him  to  join  in  a  common  league 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  and  to  keep  him 
within  the  bounds  of  his  own  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  it 
appears  that  the  captives  were  excited  by  the  hopes  of  a  speedy 
return,  and  encouraged  by  the  false  prophecies  of  many  of  their 
own  people.  In  vain  did  Ezekiel  reprove  the  folly  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  Jeremiah  point  out  the  fiallacy  of  their  hopes. 
Neither  of  them  was  believed. 

At  length  Zedekiah  was  induced,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reigD, 
to  make  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh  Hophra  (the  Apries  of  Hero- 
dotus), who  was  now  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  in  a  short 
space  of  time  collected  a  powerful  army,  and  for  the  third  and 
last  time  invaded  Judsa,  and  took  all  the  cities  of  it,  excepting 
Ladiish,  Azehah,  and  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptians  came  up  to  the 
relief  of  the  Jews,  aocording  to  the  treaty ;  but  when  they  heard 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  entered  the  land,  they  retreated  again, 
without  fighting,  into  their  own  country.  The  great  king  then 
surrounded  Jerusalem^  and  a  siege  ensued  which  lasted  till  the 
second  year,  or  the  eleventh  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  At  length, 
when  it  appeared  hopeless  to  hold  out  any  longer,  Zedekiah  made 
his  escape  by  night,  hut  being  taken,  was  carried  before  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  EiUah,  who  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and 
himself  to  be  transported  in  chains  to  Babylon ;  thus  fulfilling 
the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  chap.  xvii.  16 :  "As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  surely  in  the  place  where  the  king  dwelleth  that  made 
him  king,  whose  oath  he  despised,  and  whose  covenant  he  brake, 
even  with  him  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  shall  he  die.*"  And 
again,  in  xii.  13 :  "  My  net  also  will  I  spread  upon  him,  he 
shall  be  taken  in  my  snare,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon* 
to  the  land  of  the  CfaAldsans ;  yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he 
shall  die  there."  Not  long  afterwards  Nebuzaradan,  the  general 
of  the  king,  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  having  stripped  the  Temple 
of  all  that  remained  in  it  that  was  valuable,  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and  demolished  its  fortifications.  The  chief  instigators  of 
the  rebellion  were  also  taken  and  slain  at  Biblah.  Gedaiiah  was 
left  as  governor  of  the  few  who  still  remained  in  Jerusalem,  and 
of  the  peasantry  who  were  permitted  to  cultivate  the  land.  Not 
long  after,  this  ruler  was  slain  in  a  revolt,  and  the  chief  con- 
spirators succeeded  in  escaping  to  Eg3rpt,  and  in  carrying  with 
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tbem  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  had  in  Tain  attempted  to  persuade 
them  peaceably  to  submit  to  the  overwhehning  power  of  their 
Chaldean  masters. 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  Nebachadnezzar^s  reign,  and  the 
fourth  of  the  destiuctioB  of  Jerusalem,  his  armies  laid  siege  to 
Tjre,  at  that  tune  the  greatest  sea-port  in  the  world.  The  siege 
was  long  and  painful;  the  besieging  army  suffered  the  greatest 
bardships ;  *'  eTery  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was 
peeled,"'*'  but  at  length,  after  thirteen  years,  it  was  oompelled  to 
sobmit  to  the  anus  of  the  Babylonians,  who  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
The  people  of  Tyre  afterwards  returned,  and  built  a  new  city,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Tyre,  on  an  island  about  four 
stadia  from  the  ancient  town.  Having  been  founded  originally 
by  the  Zidonians,  Tyre  is  coomionly  called  in  the  Holy  Scrip 
tore,  "the  daughter  of  Zidon."  From  the  description  of  the 
aege  in  Ezek.  xxvL,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  against  Old  Tyre, 
which  was  on  the  land,  and  not  against  New  Tyre»  which  was  in 
the  sea,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  brought  his  army. 

We  may  presume  that  the  capture  of  Tyre  was  followed,  not 

long  after,  by  a  descent  into  Egypt.    The  course  of  the  history 

appears  to  be  clear,  if  we  follow  the  narrative  of  Ezekiel,  though 

it  b  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  that  of  Herodotus,  who  does 

not  himself  mention  the  Babylonian  iuTasion  nor  the  name  of 

Nebufdiadnezzar.    Whence  arises  this  discrepancy  is  hard  to  say* 

for  as  Herodotus  was  in  Egypt  within  a  hundred  years  after 

these  events,  one  would  expect  from  him  some  allusion  to  Nebu- 

chadnezzar*s  inTasion.     Yet  thou^  there  is  this  difficulty,  we 

prefer  following  Ezekid*s  account,  which  we  think  coincides  yeiy 

well  with  what  we  know  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Egypt    It 

is  stated  in  the  Bible  narrative,  that  the  conquest  and  spoil  of 

Egypt  was  to  be  the  reward  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  long  siege 

wherein  he  had  been  God*s  vengeance  against  the  people  of  Tyre. 

Thus,  Ezekiel,  zxiz.  18,  says :  "  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon 

caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus :  eveiy  head 

was  made  bald,  and  CTeiy  shoulder  was  peeled :  yet  had  he  as 

wages  nor  his  army  hr  Tyrus,  £>r  the  service  that  he  had  served 

ageunst  it     Therefore,  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  will  giTe 

the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar  king  oi  Babylon,  and  he 

shall  take  her  multitude  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey ; 

^  Ezek.,  zxix.  18. 
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and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army."  Now  the  king  of  Egypt, 
in  the  Bible  called  Pharaoh  Hophra,  and  in  Herodotus,  Apries, 
was  a  man  of  haughty  and  insolent  demeanour ;  his  early  sac- 
cesses  against  Sidon  and  Phcenicia  had  turned  his  head,  and 
Herodotus  mentions  his  usual  boast,  "that  none  of  the  gods 
were  able  to  dethrone  him"  (Herod,  ii.  169.);  singularly  confirm- 
ing his  character  in  Ezek.  xxx.  8,  '*  My  riyer  is  mine  own,  and  I 
have  made  it  for  myself." 

The  good  fortune  which  had  attended  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  had  ceased,  and  rebellion  had  begun 
to  raise  its  red  hand  in  his  provinces,  and  to  threaten  the 
continued  existence  of  his  empire.  The  Cyrenians,  a  Greek 
colony  who  had  settled  in  Africa,  had  seized  and  divided 
among  themselves  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  Libyans,  so  that  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  had  been  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  to  afford  them  protection  and  to  avenge  their  losses. 
Pharaoh  Hophra  was  not  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Lybians, 
but  immediately  sent  a  large  army,  which,  however,  was  so 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Cyrenians,  that  the  Egyptians  imagined 
that  their  king  had  sent  it  into  the  deserts  in  order  that  it  might 
be  destroyed,  and  that  so  he  might  be  better  able  to  control  his 
subjects  without  the  check  of  the  military  class  (Herod,  ii.  161). 
On  this  they  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  when  Pharaoh 
Hophra  sent  another  army,  commanded  by  Amasis,  against  the 
people  who  had  revolted,  the  rebels  placed  a  helmet  on  the  head 
of  the  general,  in  token  of  the  dignity  with  which  they  would 
invest  him  if  he  would  join  them,  and  oppose  with  them  his 
former  master.  Amasis  accepted  their  offer,  stayed  with  the 
revolted  subjects,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  rebellion.  The 
king  being,  at  this  act  of  treachery,  more  exasperated  than  before, 
8ent  another  of  his  officers,  Patarbemis,  to  put  Amasis  under 
arrest,  which,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  doing,  as  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  rebel  army.  On  his  return,  the  unsuccessful 
officer  was  treated  by  the  king  in  the  most  inhuman  manner ;  an 
outrage  which  only  increased  the  enmity  of  his  subjects,  so  that 
the  insurrection  became  genend.  Pharaoh  Hophra  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  supported  himself  for  some 
years,  while  Amasis  remained  master  of  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Herodotus.    If  the  expedition  of  Nebu- 
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cbadnezzar,  foretold  bj  Ezekiel,  took  place,  as  we  believe  tbat  it 
did,  at  this  period,  it  seems  probable  that  Amasis  was  appointed 
bj  the  Babylonian  monarch  to  act  as  his  viceroy  in  the  govern- 
meot  of  Egypt.  It  is  worth  noticing  that,  though  Herodotus 
does  not  allude  to  this  invasion  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Arabian 
writers  have  preserved  the  tradition  of  it.  Abd-allatif  states  that 
he  invaded  it  because  the  king  of  Egypt  had  granted  an  asylum 
to  the  Jews  who  bad  fled  from  him;  and  Makrizi  adds  that  he 
destroyed  Memphis  and  several  other  cities. 

The  course  of  the  history  of  Egypt  from  this  period  deserves 
study,  from  the  remarkable  coincidence  which  exists  between 
the  language  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and  what  we  know 
feom  profane  history. — Thus,  in  Ezek.,  xxix.  3,  Jehovah  says, 
"*  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
great  Dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath 
said  my  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.     But 

I  will  put  hooks  in  thy  jaws and  I  will  leave  thee 

thrown  into  the  wilderness,  thee  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers 

and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  shall  know  that 

I  am  the  Lord,  because  they  have  been  a  staff  of  reed  to  the 
house  of  Israel.  When  they  took  hold  of  thee  by  the  hand 
thou  didst  break  and  rend  all  their  shoulder.  ...  There- 
fore, thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  vrill  bring  a  sword  upon  thee,  and  cut 
off  man  and  beast  out  of  thee,  and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be 
desolate  and  waste." — And  again,  "  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt 
desolate  in  the  midst  of  the  countries  that  are  desolate,  and  her 
cities  among  the  cities  that  are  laid  waste,  shall  be  desolate  forty 
years  .....  and  at  the  end  of  forty  years  I  vrill  gather 
the  Egyptians  from  the  people   whither  they  were  scattered 

and  I  will  cause  them  to  return  into  the  land  of 

Pathros,  into  the  land  of  their  habitation ;  and  they  shall  be  there 
a  base  kingdom.  It  shall  be  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms  :  neither 
shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above  the  nations ;  for  I  will  diminish 
them  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  t^e  nations.**  =^  And 
again,    **  There    shall  be  no  more  a  prince  in  the  land  of 

Egyp<-'*t 

The  subsequent  history  of  that  country  would  seem  to  be  a 
direct  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies.  The  reign  of  Amasis  was, 
indeed,  a  prosperous  one,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 

•  Ezek.,  xxix.  12.  +  Ezclc  xxx.  13. 
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Nebuchadnezzar'8  conquest  was  an  entire  oyerthrow  or  subjection 
of  the  people.  Yet  with  Pharaoh  Hophra,  apparently,  the  le^ti* 
mate  sovereigns  ceased.  Amasis,  who  succeeded  him,  was,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  himself  a  rebel  and  had  no  claim  whatever  to 
the  throne.  After  forty  years,  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire,  to  which  its  kings,  though  native,  paid  an  aimiial 
tribute,  and  on  the  decay  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  the  Mace- 
donian, the  Eoman«  the  Saracen,  the  Mamluk,  and  the  TuHc; 
have  in  their  turn  appointed  rulers  for  the  country ;  so  that  Eg3rpt, 
sinee  the  days  of  Phantoh  Hophra,  has  never  been  governed  bj 
an  independent  monarch  of  its  own. 

On  his  return  to  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  the  improving  and 
beautifying  his  city,  and  the  classical  authors  make  much  mention 
of  the  great  works  which  he  did  there.     The  eastern  quarter  of 
the  city  was  the  portion  most  indebted  to  him  for  its  magnificence, 
as  it  was  more  espeeially  the  city  of  the  ChaldsBans,  while  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  gigantic  canals  of  Nahr-malka, 
Nahr-awan,  and  the  Pallacopas,  were  due  to  the  same  illustrious 
monarch.    Josephus,  following  Berossus,  ascribes  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  adorning  of  the  temple  of  Bel  with  the  spoils  he  had 
taken  in  war,  the  embellishment  of  the  ancient  city,  the  triple 
wall  of  burnt  brick  that  surrounded  it,  a  new  palace  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  splendour,  stone  terraoes  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  mountains,  planted  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  and  the 
celebrated  suspended  paradise  which  was  erected  to  gratify  his 
Median  consort,  who  was  desirous  of  having  sceneiy  at  Babylon 
resembling  that  of  her  native  country. 

Diodorus  confirms  the  story  of  the  Hanging  Gardens,  stating 
that  they  were  the  work  of  a  Syrian  (i  e.  Assyrian),  erected  to 
please  his  queen,  and  giving  some  curious  details  of  the  manner 
of  their  construction,  which  he  probably  borrowed  firom  Megas- 
thenes,  who,  according  to  Josephus,  described  the  works  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Arrian,  in  his  Journal  of  the  last  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  shows  that  in  his  time  the  most  ancient  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon  was  still  standing.  It  is  clear  from  his  narrative 
that  Alexander  was  taken  ill  while  he  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  probably  in  the  oldest  of  the  two  palaces.  From  this 
place  he  was  borne  in  a  palanquin  to  the  river,  and  thence  across 
to  the  Paradise  or  Hanging  Gardens.     He  seems,  in  the  two  sub- 
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seqneDt  days,  to  have  grown  gradiiallj  worse,  and  to  have  been  at 
list  removed  into  Nebacbadnezzar*8  new  palaee,  near  those 
Gardens,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  where  he  died. 
Gtesias  mentions  that,  in  the  oldest  palace,  which  was  attribnted 
to  Semiramis,  there  were  on  the  walls  large  pictorial  representa- 
tkfDB  of  the  hnnting  of  wild  beasts,  probably  similar  to  the  scnlp- 
tnres  of  a  later  date,  still  remaining  in  rock  grottoes  at  Nakhsh-i- 
Bustam,  near  Kirmansbah. 

Of  the  other  incidents  in  the  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  this  book  to  speak;  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
iUu3trious  a  prince  he  must  have  been.  Of  the  ancient  town, 
antecedent  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  hare  no  existing  memorials ; 
indeed,  from  the  nature  of  its  materials,  it  would  naturally  not 
leave  such  monuments  behind  as  those  still  existing  at  Per- 
sepolis ;  the  vast  mounds  near  Hillah,  which  traditionally  mark 
^  site  of  the  great  city,  are  most  likely  remains  of  the  later 
and  more  magnificent  city. 

The  Chaldno-Babylonian  empire,  comprehending  almost  all 
irastem  Asia  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  never  exceeded  the 
HmitB  it  attained  under  the  rule  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  On  the 
death  of  its  founder,  with  the  usual  late  of  Asiatic  dynasties,  it 
immediately  declined.  Three  or  four  feeble  kings  succeeded  him, 
till  at  length  Cyrus  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  Babylon  as  an 
independent  power,  and  made  it  one  of  the  residences  of  his  court. 
There  was  no  town  in  Asia  of  whose  possession  the  Persians  were 
80  proud  and  so  jealous,  and  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Baby- 
lonians to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  show  that  they 
could  not  easily  forget  their  former  greatness,  nor  stifle  their 
repugnance  to  a  fcnreigu  yoke. 

B^ore,  however,  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  subsequent  history, 
it  may  be  well  to  pause  over  the  description  which  has  been  left 
to  us  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  Babylon, 

It  has  been  often  urged  that  the  description  of  its  size 
given  by  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers  must  be  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  it  could  never  have  been  as  large  as  they 
pretend.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  (as  Heeren  has 
remarked),  that  the  great  cities  of  Asia  were  constituted  in  a 
manner  wholly  different  from  those  of  Europe.  They  generally 
grew  up  from  the  camps  of  Nomad  chieftains,  who  had  fixed  their 
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abode  in  the  countries  they  conquered,  and  who  had  gradually 
exchanged  their  warlike  camps  for  peaceful  abodes.  The  square 
plan  of  the  camp  was  regularly  followed  out  The  narrow  streets 
of  our  continental  towns  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  scat- 
tered mansions  of  many  eastern  capitals  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive gardens,  which  occupy  more  than  half  the  whole  area. 
Quintus  Curtius  says  of  Babylon,  "  that  the  buildings  of  the  city 
do  not  reach  the  walls,  but  are  at  the  distance  of  an  acre  from 
them,  neither  is  the  whole  city  covered  with  houses,  but  only 
ninety  stadia ;  nor  do  the  houses  stand  in  rows  by  themselves,  but 
the  intervals  that  separate  them  are  sown  and  cultivated,  that  ihej 
may  furnish  subsistence  in  a  case  of  siege ; "  and  Marco  Polo 
describes  the  town  of  Taidu  within  the  confines  of  China,  which 
was  built  by  Kublai  Khan,  the  successor  of  Chingis  Khan,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar.  Taidu  was  twenty-four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, no  one  side  being  longer  than  the  other,  but  each  six 
miles.  The  streets  were  all  built  in  exact  lines,  so  that  a  person 
standing  at  one  gate  of  the  wall  could  see  the  opposite.  The 
sections  of  the  buildings  were  also  square,  and  in  every  part  were 
large  palaces  surrounded  by  spacious  courts  and  gardens.  Ancient 
Moscow,  in  like  manner,  contained  within  its  walls  a  large  extent 
of  garden-ground,  and  Mr.  Franklin  has  noticed  that  the  Puranas 
assign  to  the  Indian  Palibothra  an  extent  of  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  miles. 

The  era  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  a  very  important  one  in  the 
history  of  these  times,  as  it  is  the  point  at  which  the  Sacred  and 
profane  histories  come  most  directly  into  connexion.  A  careful 
consideration  of  the  authorities  seems  to  show  that  Clinton  is 
right  in  his  supposition  that  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  about 
forty-four  years  in  duration,  and  that  he  was  succeeded,  after 
a  short  interval,  by  Belshazzar.  Between  the  death,  however,  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  accession  of  Nabonadius,  or  Belshazzar, 
we  have  the  mention  of  three  rulers  ;  Evil  Merodach,  Neriglissar, 
Laborosoarchod.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign,  with  any  certainty,  the 
exact  length  of  time  during  which  they  respectively  reigned : 
Josephus,  however,  gives  to  the  first,  two  years ;  to  the  second, 
four  years;  to  the  third,  nine  months.  On  this  scheme  Bel- 
shazzar must  have  reigned  about  seventeen  years  at  the  time  of 
the  overthrow  of  his  empire  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.     With  him  the  separate  existence  of  the  Babylonian 
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empire  tenninated,  bj  becoming,  as  we  have  already  stated,  an 
appanage  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  the  different  accounts  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon.  That  in  Scripture  is  the  shortest :  we  are 
simply  told  *  that  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was 
engaged  in  giving  a  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  when  he  vras 
tlarmed  by  observing  a  hand  writing  on  the  wall  of  his  palace,  in 
characters  which  he  could  not  decipher.  His  wise  men  were  called 
in,  bat  equally  fedled  ;  till  at  length  Daniel,  having  been  sent  for 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  queen,  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the 
unknown  writing,  and  prophesied  the  immediate  destruction  and 
division  of  the  empire  by  the  Modes  and  Fersians.f .  The  nar* 
rative  adds,  that  '*  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  the  King  of  the 
Chaldseans  slain,  and  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom,  being 
about  three  score  and  two  years  old."t  Herodotus  (I.  177),  in 
his  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Cjtub,  gives  some  additional 
details.  He  states  that  Cyrus,  after  the  conquest  of  Upper  Asia  and 
Asia  Minor,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Assyrians,  and  invested 
Babylon,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  that  country  subsequent  to 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  He  describes  at  length  the  size  and 
peculiar  structure  of  that  city,  the  great  works  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  attributing  them  to  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  at  an  interval 
of  five  generations  from  one  to  the  other,  and  adds,  that  it  was 
against  the  son  of  the  latter,  whom  he  calls  Labynitus,  that  Cyrus 
marched.  Herodotus  mentions  the  arrival  of  Cyrus,  with  his 
army,  on  the  bcmks  of  the  Eiver  Qyndes,  and  the  drowning  of  one 
of  the  sacred  white  horses,  which  induced  him  to  delay  his  advance 
during  the  whole  summer,  till,  by  drawing  off  the  waters,  he 
could  make  the  stream  fordable  even  for  women.  Having  crossed 
the  Gyndes,  he  tells  us  that  Cyrus  advanced  upon  Babylon  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  spring,  and  engaging  the  Baby- 
bnians  near  their  city,  beat  them  and  drove  them  within  their 
walls ;  and  that,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  take  the  city  by  a 
regular  siege,  he  changed  his  operations  into  a  blockade,  placing 
one  division  of  his  army  at  each  end  of  the  town,  where  the 
Euphrates  enters  and  where  it  flows  out  of  it,  and  leaving 
orders  with  his  best  troops  that  they  should  force  their  way  into 
the  town  as  soon  as  the  river  should  become  sufficiently  shallow. 
The  remainder,  and  least  effective  part  of  his  force,  he  employed 

♦  Dan.  V.  2—11.  +  Dan.  v.  28.  $  Dan.  v.  30, 31. 
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in  draining  the  river,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  led  into  the 
great  lake  above  the  town.  By  this  means,  the  Persians  entered 
and  took  the  city,  the  inhabitants  being  the  more  careless  of  their 
defences,  as  the  day  on  which  they  entered  happened  to  be  one  of 
their  festivals. 

The  account  of  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.)  strikingly  resembles  that 
of  Herodotus.  He  describes  the  march  from  Asia  Minor,  the 
conquest  of  the  intervening  tribes,  the  arrival  of  the  army  before 
Babylon,  the  astonishment  of  Cyrus  at  its  magnitude,  and  his 
doubt  whether  it  could  be  reduced  by  any  other  means  than  famine. 
He  records  a  debate  in  the  Council  of  War  on  the  best  means  to 
be  adopted,  the  determination  to  make  an  immense  ditch  to  draw 
off  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  the  derision  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  had  within  their  walls  provision  for  twenty  years.  He  adds* 
that  Cyrus  having  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  festival  on 
a  particular  day,  and  that  the  citizens  would  spend  the  whole 
night  in  feasting,  ordered  the  sluices  to  be  opened  from  the  river 
into  the  canal,  and  having  drawn  off  the  waters  so  that  the  river 
became  fordable,  he  entered  and  took  the  city.  Xenophon 
describes  minutely  the  method  of  the  attack  upon  the  palace  by 
Gobryas  and  Gadates,  the  lieutenants  of  Cyrus,  and  who  are  else- 
where said  to  have  been  Babylonian  nobles  who  had  deserted  to 
Cyrus  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  Belshazzar,  the  drunkenness  of  the 
royal  guards,  and  the  death  of  the  king  on  the  palace  being  forced. 
He  states,  that  at  day-break  the  guards  in  the  citadel,  possibly 
the  ruin  now  called  Mujelibe,  perceiving  the  town  in  the  hands  of 
the  Persians,  surrendered  their  posts  without  further  bloodshed. 

The  coincidence  of  these  three  narratives  is  remarkable,  and 
the  principal  facts  commemorated  in  them  are  probably  true,  as 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  general  accuracy  of  both 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  though  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  con- 
sider the  histoxy  of  Cjrus  by  the  latter  as  nothing  more  than  a 
model  of  what  a  government  ought  to  be.  We  must  not,  however, 
forget,  that  Xenophon  served  for  a  long  time  in  the  army  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  that  he  had  an  opportunity,  which  few  other  men 
could  have  had,  of  intercourse  with  the  Persian  noblemen  in  that 
army,  and  that  from  them  it  must  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
obtain  a  multitude  of  anecdotes  of  the  personal  history  of  the 
great  founder  of  their  empire.  The  time  which  had  elapsed  (about 
140  years)  was  not  so  great  but  that  much  of  the  private  history 
of  Cyrus  must  have  been  in  the  memories  of  bis  countrymen. 
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Again,  Xeuophon  himself  tells  us  distincUj  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Cjropcedia,  that  having  always  looked  upon  Cyrus  as  a  man 
worthy  of  renown,  he  took  a  pleasure  in  making  inquiries  about 
the  race  from  whom  he  sprung,  his  natural  disposition,  and  the 
maDner  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  that  he  might  know  by 
what  means  he  so  surpassed  other  rulers  in  the  administration  of 
his  goyemment,  and  in  the  authority  which  he  exercised  over  his 
people ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  history  he  subsequently  wrote 
was  to  relate  the  results  of  such  inquiries.  We  see  no  reason 
why  this,  the  deliberate  avowal  of  the  historian,  should  be  ques 
tioned  or  his  story  be  deemed  Utopian,  while  we  fail  to  recognise 
any  deep  philosophy  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  on  which  the  pre- 
vailing view  has  mainly  been  founded.  Even  if  the  object  of 
Xenophon  had  been  to  give  his  idea  of  a  perfect  prince  or  govern- 
ment, there  seems  no  reason  why,  in  taking  Cyrus  for  his  model, 
be  should  have  altered  or  distorted  the  leading  facts  of  his  life 
and  history.  These  facts  may  remain  perfectly  true  and  intelligi- 
ble, even  thoagh  the  portrait  of  the  hero  of  the  tale  be  a  beautiful 
allegory  or  a  poetical  exaggeration. 

Some  difficulties  have  been  made  about  Darius  the  Mede,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  having  been  the  actual  taker  of 
Babylon,  and  an  inference  has  been  drawn  somewhat  hastily,  that 
as  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus  or  Xenophon,  therefore  their 
united  aocoants  must  not  be  considered  as  literally  true.  It  has 
been  thought  that  "  Darius  the  Mode  "  must  be  Cyaxares,  who 
has  been  usually  considered  to  be  the  uncle  as  well  as  the  father- 
in-law  of  Cyrus ;  a  view  which  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  li.  27 :  "  Prepare  the  nations  against 
her ;  call  together  against  her  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni,  and 
Aahkanaz  .  .  .  ;  .  prepare  against  her  the  nations  with  the  kings 
of  the  Modes,  the  captains  thereof,  and  all  the  rulers  thereof,"  &c., 
Ac. ;  for  it  is  over  these  countries  that  Cyaxares  probably  ruled. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  Median 
prince  did  interpose  between  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings 
and  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  but  great  variance  exists 
among  the  chronologists  as  to  the  exact  period  in  which  he 
ruled.  According  to  Jackson  and  Hales,  the  Babylonian  monarchy 
terminated  in  the  53rd  year  of  the  Captivity,  and  Darius  the 
Mede  was  on  the  throne  for  the  remaining  seventeen  years; 

but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  we  should  naturally 
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draw  from  the  Scripture  narrative:  for  it  appears,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Darius  is  directly  connected  with  Cyrus  by  Daniel ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  have  reigned 
towards  the  close  of  the  Captivity  than  at  an  earlier  period. 
Daniel,  ix.  1,  2,  states  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he 
^  understood  by  books  the  number  of  the  years  whereof  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  he  would  accom- 
plish seventy  years  in  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem ; "  an  address 
which  would  be  natural  enough  a  year  or  two  before  the 
Bestora^tion  of  the  Jews,  but  would  be  out  of  place  seventeen  or 
twenty-two  years  before  that  event;  lastly,  the  120  provinces  of 
Dfurius  correspond  to  the  120  provinces  of  Ahasuerus  and  to  the 
enlarged  empire  of  Cyrus,  but  would  be  too  great  a  number  for 
any  previous  period  of  the  history.  In  fact  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  has  occurred  about  Darius  the  Mede  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  different  accounts  extracted  &om  Megasthenes  and 
preserved  by  Euseb.  (Prepar.  Evang.  ix.  41),  and  from  Berossus, 
quoted  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  1).  The  main  question  is,  whether 
it  is  consonant  with  Sacred  and  profane  history  that  Darius  the 
Mede  should  precede  Nabonadius ;  to  which  view  it  would  seem 
a  radical  objection,  that  if  this  theory  be  true,  a  Median  king 
must  be  supposed,  as  stated  above,  to  have  reigned  at  Babylon  the 
long  period  of  seventeen  years  before  its  conquest  by  Cyrus. 

Of  Median  history  we  know  but  little,  nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
sary to  detain  our  readers  with  any  lengthened  speculations  about 
it.  The  account  of  the  Medea  is  Herodotus  shows  that  they 
considered  themselves  (as  the  Persians  did  also)  the  first  people 
in  the  world,  and  that  they  valued  other  nations  in  proportion 
as  they  were  situated  near  them  or  at  a  remote  distance.  They 
appear  to  have  been  a  wealthy  and  eivilised  race  long  previous 
to  the  Persian  conquest,  and  to  have  had  a  despotic  government, 
with  an  etiquette  of  remarkable  strictness  at  their  courts.  After 
the  death  of  Cyaxares^  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  we  are  told  that 
Asdahages  (or  Astyages)  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Media,  and 
that  he  was  eventually  defeated  and  conquered  on  the  spot  where 
Pasargad»  was  subsequently  built  by  Cyrus.  The  constant  tes- 
timony of  ancient  history,  from  Herodotus  to  Ctesias,  is,  that  the 
acquisition  of  Media  by  Cyrus  was  a  forcible  seizure.  Hprodotus 
places  this  conquest  early  in  the  history  of  Cjtub  ;  and  the  date 
was  probably  about  b.o.  559,  as  the  career  of  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Assyria  was  subsequent  to  that  event. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Penia — Traditions  and  earlj  legendary  History — Jamslifd-Kai-Khoani  (Cyrut)— • 
Comparison  of  the  rise  of  Cyrus  and  Chingfs-Kbin — Account  of  Herodotot 
— Death  of  Cynit— Cambyses — Pseudo-Smerdis— Invasion  of  Scythia  by 
Darius — Story  of  Aristagoras  and  Cleomenes — Zoroaster — Particular  account 
of  his  system  of  Religion — Xerxes — Darius  Codomannus — Invasion  and 
Conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great — Successors  of  Alexander — 
Soleucos  and  Seleucid« — Antiochus  Epiphanes — First  contact  between  the 
Romans  and  the  East — Popillins  in  Africa-— Acilius  Olabrio  in  iEtolia — Rise 
of  the  Parthian  Empire — The  Parthians  the  greatest  opponents  Rome  ever 
had — Rise  of  the  Sossaniails — Ardashtr  I. — Shapdr  I. — Khosr(i  Parv^ — 
Conqu^t  of  Persia  by  the  Muhammedans — Ismail-ibn-Leis — Samanians 
— Mahmiid  of  Ghaznah — Turcomans — Alp-Arslin — Malik  Shah — Huliku 
and  the  Mogh^ls — Timiir — Sketch  of  his  life  and  Conquests — Sa&ri 
Dynasty. 

Having  now  discussed  at  some  length  tbe  history  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  from  its  commencement  to  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  by  tbe  army  of  the  Persian  Cyrus ;  with  such  a  notice 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  and  Phoenicians, 
as  was  necessary  for  the  due  connexion  of  our  story,  we  come 
to  the  history  of  Persia,  which  from  this  time  occupies  the  place 
of  those  elder  empires,  and  which  mainly  owed  the  supremacy  it  so 
long  maintained  to  the  military  genius  of  its  founder,  Cyrus. 

Thou^  the  Persians  Ikve  taken  more  pains  than  any  other 
people  to  preserve  the  relics  of  their  early  history,  the  critical 
student  will  find  comparatively  little  to  reward  the  labour  of 
perusing  their  annals,  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  any 
means  of  determining  the  chronology  of  its  earlier  period.  The 
original  documents  have  nearly  all  perished,  and  the  inscriptions 
at  Persepolis  and  Behistan,  with  the  few  incidental  notices  in 
Esther,  Ezra,  Neh^iah,  and  Herodotus,  are  almost  all  that 
remains  of  the  cooiemporary  history  of  this  ancient  people.  Of 
the  later  writers,  Xenophon,  Ctesias,  and  Arrian,  we  know  indeed 
that  the  last  borrowed  his  materials  almost  word  for  word  from 
the  accounts  of  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  Lagos,  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  while  he  himself  may  therefore, 
in  some  degree,  be  considered  as  a  contemporary  writer  and  eye- 
witness   of   the   downfall  of  the  Persian  Empire,   his  work  is 
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distinguished  by  much  critical  judgment,  and  is  full  of  information* 
Both  the  works  of  Xenophon  have  their  respective  value ;  the 
Eetreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  has  many  details  of  the  interior 
of  the  Persian  Empire ;  while  the  Life  of  Cyrus  is,  as  Heeren 
remarks,  the  only  Greek  composition  which  breathes  an  Oriental 
spirit.  Ctesias  was  a  physician  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  the 
brother  of  Cyrus  the  Younger.  During  his  residence  there  he 
obtained  an  access  to  the  royal  archives,  from  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  oral  information,  he  compiled  his  Persian 
History  in  Twenty-three  Books.  Of  this  work  we  unfortunately 
possess  but  a  few  fragments,  with  some  extracts  made  from  it  bj 
the  diligence  of  Photius. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Persians  had  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  historical  poet ;  still  less,  any  one  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  composition  of  a  grave  and  learned  history.  What  they  had  of 
history  was  such  as  the  despotic  nature  of  their  government  natu- 
rally produced ;  whatever  the  king  said  or  did  was  deemed  worthy 
of  record :  hence  scribes  and  secretaries  (like  the  modem  Mirzas) 
attended  continually  at  his  side,  and  registered  his  words  and  his 
actions.  They  were  present  with  the  monarch  at  festivals,  reviews, 
and  even  in  the  field  of  battle,*  and  noted  down  the  words  which 
fell  from  him  on  such  occasions.  Nor  was  this  institution  peculiar 
to  the  Persians,  but  appears  to  have  prevailed,  more  or  less,  among 
most  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  king's  scribes  are  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  records  of  the  Moghul  Conquerors ;  and,  in  modem 
times,  Hyder  Ali  used  to  appear  in  public  surrounded  by  forty 
such  secretaries. 

Such  was  probably  the  original  form  of  the  chronicles  deposited 
at  Susa,  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana.  The  histories  compiled  from 
them  were  most  likely  the  records  of  the  court,  rather  than  of  the 
people ;  containing  private  conversations  and  personal  anecdotes,! 
such  as  those  which  Herodotus  has  from  time  to  time  preserved. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  any  such  recognised  history  it  is,  that  when 
we  come  to  the  later  times  of  Persia  as  a  Muhammedan  country, 
we  discover,  not  only  innumerable  contradictions,  but  a  com- 
pletely different  account.  Among  the  later  writers,  the  most 
eminent  are,  the  historical  poet  Firdusi,  and  Mirkhond  and  his 
son  Khondemir.     The  memorials  which  they  have  preserved  ai*e 

•  Esther,  iii.  12  ;  riii.  8,  9  ;  Exra,  vi.  1 ;  Herod.,  vii.  100  ;  viii.  90. 
t  Esther,  vi.  1,  2 ;  Herod.,  vu.  100  j  vi.  98. 
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derived  partly  from  written  records,  and  partly  from  traditions 
wMch  have  lived  from  all  time  in  the  East.  Such  records  are 
indeed  not  without  their  importance,  in  so  far  as  they  acquaint  us 
vith  the  opinions  entertained  hy  existing  nations,  respecting  the 
history  of  their  forefathers,  and  give  ns  the  view  prevailing  among 
the  Orientals  themselves.  The  actual  amount  of  history  they 
contain  may  often  be  small,  as  we  have  no  means  of  determining 
the  value  of  the  documents  on  which  the  annalists  have  them- 
selves relied ;  while  the  character  of  all  tradition  is,  that  it  is 
liable  to  be  distorted  and  altered  in  a  ratio  continually  increasing 
with  the  lapse  of  years  since  the  events  commemorated  took  place. 

In  die  earliest  history  of  the  Persians,  we  find  them  repre* 
sented  as  a  highland  people,  subject  to  the  Medes,  dwelling  in  a 
mountainous  district,  or  wandering,  as  a  nomad  tribe,  over  the 
vast  plains  of  Asia  southward  of  the  Oxus.  Connected  directly 
with  the  Medes,  as  the  inter-marriages  of  their  sovereigns  and  the 
story  of  the  mother  of  Cyrus  demonstrate,  they  must  be  looked 
upon  as  descendants  of  one  common  race,  whose  original  parent 
stock  inhabited  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  country  we  now 
include  under  the  one  general  name  of  Persia.  We  have  good 
authority  for  saying  that  the  term  Medes  was  not  restricted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Media  proper,  but  was  applied  also  to  the  Arii  or 
Persians."'  In  like  manner  we  know  that  the  word  Arii  did  not 
mean  only  those  who  dwelt  in  Ariana.  Heeren  has  supposed  that 
the  subjugation  of  the  Medes  was  the  amalgamation, of  two  races 
of  common  origin,  whose  religion  and  manners  had  innumerable 
points  of  resemblance,  and  whose  languages  differed  only  dialecti- 
cally.  If  this  be  so,  the  parent  stock,  comprehending  under 
it  all  the  inferior  races,  might  not  improperly  be  called  Medo- 
Persian. 

At  an  early  period  of  their  history,  we  find  the  Persian  people 
divided  into  Ten  Tribes,  of  which  the  PasargadsB  became,  in 
after  times,  the  ruling  one,  with  a  government  in  its  character 
patriarchal;  but,  at  the  same  time,  admitting  a  permanent 
distinction  between  the  tribes,  in  reference  to  their  mode  of 
life :  three  being  those  of  the  nobles  or  warriors,  three  of  hus- 
bandmen, and  four  of  shepherds.  The  traditions  of  this  people 
preserve  many  important  particulars  respecting  their  descent, 
their  ancient  abodes,  and  their  gradual  dissemination  through 

•  Herod.y  vii.  62. 
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the  land  of  Iran ;  and  the  Fargards^  or  earlj  chapters  of  the 
Zend  Avesta,  while  the  traditions  they  contain  are  prohablj 
of  greater  antiquity  than  any  known  historical  memorials,  except 
the  Mosaical  Scriptures  and  the  Sanscrit  Vedas,  are  at  the  same 
time  so  clear  in  their  description  as  to  require,  in  the  opinion 
of  Heeren,  little  more  than  the  application  of  geographical  know- 
ledge to  appropriate  them  to  their  respective  localities.  These 
legends,  which  the  poetic  temperament  of  the  Persian  people  has 
described  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  Oriental  diction,  declare  the 
original  seat  of  the  race  to  have  been  the  delicious  country  called 
Eriene-Veedjo,  in  a  climate  which  was  singularly  mild,  with  seven 
months  of  summer  to  five  of  winter.  Such  was  the  creation  of 
Ormazd,  the  author  of  all  good ;  but  the  author  of  evil,  the 
death-dealing  Ahriman,  smote  it  with  cold,  and  changed  its 
smiling  climate  into  one  whose  winter  was  ten  months  and  its 
summer  only  two.  What  was  the  exact  locality  to  which  these 
legends  point,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine ;  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  contain  the  outline  of  the  history  of 
a  continued,  though  gradual,  migration  firom  east  to  west,  the 
result  of  a  change  of  climate  or  of  an  increasing  population.  The 
sixteen  different  places  which  Ormazd  successively  created  to 
<x)unteract  or  modify  the  evil  influence  of  Ahriman,  have  been 
considered  by  Heeren  to  represent  a  successive  chain  of  abodes 
following  the  great  highway  of  nations,  as  it  was  afterwards  that 
of  commerce,  and  extending  from  Sogdiana  and  Balkh,  across  the 
Oxus  to  the  west,  into  Fars  and  Persia-Proper,  and  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Media  and  India.  The  original  country  of  Eriene 
might  on  this  theory  be  supposed  to  lie  eastward  of  Sogd,  along 
the  mountain  tracts  of  Bohkara  and  the  Paropamisan  range  of  the 
Hindu-Kush,  a  country  enjoying  but  short  summer,  and  liable  to 
rapid  and  sudden  extremes  of  intense  heat  and  cold. 

The  testimony  of  ancient  writers  no  less  than  of  modem 
travellers  has  shown  that  Iran  or  Persia  was  by  no  means  generally 
fertile,  and  comprehended  a  wide  extent  of  Desert,  with  few  and 
occasional  oases,  capable  of  a  successful  cultivation  by  constant 
irrigation.  Hence  the  abodes  which  Ormazd  successively  created 
for  his  people  are  described  as  single  and  separate,  and  at  con- 
siderable intervals  one  from  the  other,  while  the  intervening  wastes 
and  deserts  are  passed  over  without  notice.  Such  is  the  explana- 
tory theory  of  Heeren.     It  is  Imrdly  necessary  to  add  that  he  does 
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not  attempt  to  identify  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  places  mentioned ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  migrations,  which 
the  l^ends  appear  to  shadow  forth. 

The  people,  when  they  left  their  original  ahodes,  were,  accord- 
ing to  Uieir  records,  a  race  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  with  little 
or  no  property  hat  their  camels,  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep ;  and 
since  the  nature  of  the  country  did  not  admit  of  all  following  the 
same  pursuits,  a  smaller  portion,  like  the  Modes  and  Bactrians, 
devoted  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  acquired  settled  habitations, 
while  the  others  adhered  to  their  former  habits,  were  shepherds 
and  herdsmen,  and  became  a  hardy  warlike  race,  occupying,  as  the 
Persians  did  even  in  classical  times,  the  steppes  and  mountainous 
districts,  and  preserving  much  of  their  original  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  character.  This  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
their  early  legends  is  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon.  The  former*  tells  us  that  the  Persians  originally 
occupied  a  small  and  rugged  country  (the  mountain  districts  of 
Ears),  and  that  it  was  proposed  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  that  they 
should  exchange  this  for  a  more  fertile  territory ;  a  plan  which 
Cyrus  discouraged  as  likely  to  extinguish  their  hardy  and  warlike 
habits.  Arrian  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  soldiers  of  Cyrus* 
army,  and  Plato,  who  was  contemporary  with  their  monarchy, 
speaks  nearly  to  the  same  effect. 

Interesting  as  it  would  be  to  trace,  through  the  monuments 
of  Eastern  history,  the  records  of  Persia  before  the  time  of  the 
monarchy  established  by  Cyrus,  the  limits  prescribed  to  us  will 
hardly  admit  of  our  doing  so,  though  it  is  necessary  to  state 
briefly  what  has  been  and  is  still  the  belief  of  Persians  con- 
cerning the  original  state  of  their  country  before  the  coming  of 
Cyrus. 

According  to  all  Muhammedan  writers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  author  of  the  Dabistan  (or  School  of  Manners),  the  first  monarch 
of  Persia  was  Eaiomurs,  the  son  of  Yasan  Asam,  the  grandson  of 
Noah,  and  the  founder  of  the  Peisdadian  dynasty.  He  was  long 
subject  to  the  Divs,  or  Magicians,  but  at  length  overcame  all 
resistance  by  the  aid  of  the  lions,  the  panthers,  and  the  tigers. 
He  then  retired  to  his  capital,  Balkh,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Hoshung.  The  enemies  whom  Kaiomurs  subdued  appear  to  have 
been  only  partially  subjected,  and  the  son  of  Hoshung,  Tahamurs, 

♦  Herod.,  U.  122. 
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derives  his  name  of  Divbund,  or  the  Magician  Binder,  from  his 
success  in  vanquishing  these  supernatural  powers.  His  nephew 
and  successor  was  the  famous  Jamsbid,  to  whom  his  countrymen 
attributed  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  Solar  Year,  the  insti- 
tution of  the  festival  of  Nuruz,  the  division  of  the  people  into 
castes,  and  the  foundation  of  Persepolis.  The  early  part  of  his 
reign  was  singularly  prosperous ;  but  prosperity  made  him  vain 
and  impious.  He  forgot  to  temper  justice  with  mercy ;  and  his 
government  became  an  insupportable  tyranny.  Hence,  Divine 
Justice  inflicted  on  him  the  loss  of  his  dominions,  which  were 
taken  from  him  by  the  Assyrian  tyrant  Zohak.  Jamshid  fled 
before  the  conqueror ;  and  Sejestan,  India,  and  China  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  wanderings  of  the  exiled  monarch,  who  was  at  length 
taken  and  sawn  asunder  by  the  conqueror.  At  length  Zohak, 
whom  some  have  supposed  to  be  tbe  Nimrod  of  Scripture  because 
one  legend  gives  him  an  Assyrian  ancestry,  was  slain  by  Eawah, 
a  blacksmith  of  Ispahan,  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  to 
save  his  sons  from  being  murdered;  and  Feriduu,  a  descendant 
of  Tahamurs,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  To  commemorate 
this  signal  victory,  the  blacksmith's  apron,  richly  adorned  with 
jewels,  became  the  Royal  Standard  of  Persia,  under  the  name 
of  "  Durufsh-i-Kawani,"  (the  blacksmith's  standard,)  till  the  time 
of  the  Muhammedan  invasion,  when  it  was  taken,  and  sent  in 
triumph  to  the  Khalif  Omar.  Several  princes,  of  less  note,  fol- 
lowed in  succession ;  till  at  last,  in  the  reign  of  Nouzer,  Afrasiab, 
the  King  of  Turan,  invaded  and  reduced  Persia,  which  remained 
subject  to  Turan  till  the  time  of  Kaikobad,  the  founder  of  the 
Kaianian  dynasty,  in  whose  days  Rustam,  the  Cid  of  Persian 
History,  defeated  Afrasiab,  and  drove  him  beyond  the  Oxus ;  which 
became,  and  continued,  the  boundary  of  the  kingdoms  of  Turan 
and  Persia.  Kaikdwas  succeeded  him ;  and,  lastly,  Kai  Khosru 
(Cyrus),  his  grandson,  Anally  crushed  Afrasiab,  and  annexed 
the  cities  of  Samarcand  and  Bokhara  to  the  Persian  Empire. 

Such  are  the  fabled  annals  of  the  people.  It  would  be  an  un- 
grateful task,  were  we  to  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  real  history : 
better  that  they  should  remain  a  beautiful  epic,  than  that  they 
should  be  marred  by  the  rude  hand  of  logic-loving  critics. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  we  find  mention  of 
Arioch,  King  of  Ellasar,  and  Chedorlaomer,   King  of  Elam.* 

•  Gen.  xiv.  1. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  Elam  comprehended  the  modem  Kur- 
distan and  Khuzistan,  and  that  the  supremacy  of  its  rulers  at  that 
time  extended  over  part  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  date  of  the 
reign  of  these  monarchs  is  nearly  contemporary  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires.  Persia  was  then, 
probably,  what  it  has  since  in  all  ages  remained,  a  debateable 
ground,  on  which  the  different  families  of  men  have  fought  for 
ascendancy.  The  nature  of  the  country,  the  mountains  of  Elam, 
the  sandy  plains  of  Eastern  Persia,  and  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Elwend,  suggest  the  probability  that  this  country  was  occu- 
pied by  tribes  of  dififerent  habits  and  characters  from  a  yery  early 
period  of  history. 

The  capital  of  Kaiomurs,  the  founder  of  the  Peishdadian 
dynasty,  is  said,  as  we  have  stated,  to  have  been  Balkh,  the 
ancient  Bactra,  a  city  so  old,  in  the  estimation  of  all  Asiatics, 
that  it  is  popularly  called  Omm-al-heldd — the  Mother  of  Cities.* 
It  could  never  have  been  the  capital  of  Persia  Proper ;  but  the 
story  of  Rustam,  the  hero  of  Firdusi,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
King  of  Kabul,  points  to  a  northern  monarchy  as  the  seat  of  his 
chief  actions.  Jamshid  was  as  evidently  the  ruler  of  a  totally 
distinct  territory,  and  the  chief  of  a  different  dynasty ;  and  the 
attribution  to  him  of  the  foundation  of  Persepolis  seems  to  imply 
that  he  was  an  early  monardi  of  the  south-western  part  of  Persia, 
antecedent  to  the  later  conquest  of  the  same  district  by  an  Assy- 
rian army.  Perhaps  the  king  of  Persepolis  retreated  before  the 
Assyrian  invasion  into  Sejestan;  and,  while  Fars  (or  Persia 
Proper)  remained  subject  to  the  invaders,  a  Persian  dynasty  was 
maintained  on  the  banks  of  the  Elwend. 

From  the  reign  of  Jamshid  to  that  of  Cyrus,  Persian  history 
has  left  behind  it  no  record;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  must  have  been  the  seat  of  a  powerful  and  flourishing 
empire.  Elam  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  kingdom  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  Isaiah  (xxii.  6)  speaks  of  the  Elamites  as  a  warlike 
nation,  "  bearing  the  quiver,"  which  answers  to  Strabo's  account 
of  the  mountaineers  of  Elymais.  Jeremiah  (xlix.  34,  39)  has  a 
distinct  prophecy  concerning  the  overthrow  of  Elam  and  its  sub- 
sequent restoration,  which  proves  that  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah 
it  had  still  its  **  king  and  its  princes."  The  author  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  in  enumerating   the  allies  of  the   king  of  Nineveh, 

*  EiphinBtone.     K&bul,  p.  220. 
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mentions  those  who  came  from  "  the  plain  of  Arioch,  the  king 
of  the  Elymseans,"  distinguishing  them  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Fars  (or  Persia  Proper)  who  with  the  Syrians  and  others  refused 
to  send  their  contingent  If,  as  some  have  thought,  Elam  was 
the  kingdom  of  Cambyses,  we  should  have  an  explanation  of 
the  statement,  that  the  king  of  Elam  was  the  ally  or  tributary 
of  the  Assyrian  monarch  while  the  Persians  were  subject  to 
the  rule  of  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media.  The  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  describes  Elam  as  scattered  by  the  "  four  winds  from 
the  four  quarters  of  heaven,"  and  its  situation  exposed  it  to  the 
separate  invasions  of  the  Assyrian,  the  Mede,  the  Persian,  and 
the  Arabian,  and  so  it  probably  suffered  from  each  in  succession 
till  Elam  was  finally  merged  in  the  Persian  empire,  of  which 
Shush,  its  chief  city,  became  the  metropolis ;  remarkably  fulfil- 
ling the  subsequent  prediction  of  the  same  prophet,  *'  and  I  will 
set  my  throne  in  Elam,  and  I  will  destroy  from  thence  the  king 
and  princes.** 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  learned  historian  of  Persia,  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  legends,  and  has  attempted  to  identify 
the  Kai  Khosrii  of  Firdusi's  great  poem  the  Sh^  Nameh,  with 
the  Cyrus  of  Greek  history ;  and  there  is  some  probability  for  the 
theory  which  he  has  maintained.  It  is  curious,  if  for  nothing 
more,  as  showing  how  fragments  of  true  history  may  have  been 
embalmed  in  a  precious  robe  of  poetry. 

According  to  his  view,  it  is  necessary,  as  he  observes,  to  suppose 
that  the  scene  of  the  principal  transactions  of  the  life  of  Cyrus 
must  have  been  either  ignorantly  or  designedly  changed,  and  that 
the  scenes  of  the  great  drama  were  transferred  from  the  court  of 
Ecbatana  to  the  capital  of  Afrasiab. 

Firdusi  composed  his  history  under  the  auspices  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghaznah,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Eastern  Persia  and  Persian 
India,  and  he  would  naturally  be  induced  to  frame  his  story  to 
suit  the  taste  or  vanity  of  his  royal  patron.  Few.  if  any  of  his 
readers  were  acquainted  with  the  countries  of  the  west;  yet 
though  they  knew  nothing  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  or 
Egypt,  they  would  be  familiar  with  the  names  and  exploits  of 
those  of  Turan,  India,  and  China ;  and  these  lands  were,  there- 
fore, naturally  the  theatre  of  the  achievements  ascribed  to  the 
heroes  of  Persian  story. 

The  fragments  from  which  the   Shah  Nameh  was  compiled 
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were  in  Pehlvi,  the  language,  according  to  Firdusi,  of  the  court 
in  the  time  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  and  the  poem  is  well 
known  to  contain  many  ancient  words  not  understood  by  the 
mixlem  people  without  the  assistance  of  a  glossary.  The  Zend  or 
sacred  language  of  the  Parsis  approaches  nearly  to  the  Sanscrit, 
while  the  Dabistau,  a  work  professedly  compiled  in  Kashmir 
finom  the  records  of  the  ancient  Guebers  or  fire- worshippers,  shows 
a  remarkable  connexion,  whether  intentional  or  not,  with  the 
Hindu  system  of  religion. 

Such  may  perhaps  pass  as  a  brief  narration  of  the  stories  which 
Persian  writers  have  preserved  of  the  early  greatness  and  origin 
of  their  empire.  No  stress  must  be  laid  upon  them,  and  they 
must  not  be  taken  for  more  than  they  profess  to  be.  It  is  at  best 
but  an  ingenious  theory,  which  recognises  in  the  Kai  Ehosru  of 
the  Persian  legends  the  hero  of  Xenophon  and  the  restorer  of  the 
Jews.  In  Holy  Scripture  we  hear  of  him  only  as  the  destroyer  of 
Babylon  and  the  rebuilder  of  the  Jewish  temple ;  but  in  profane 
authors  his  name  is  always  mentioned,  as  Sir  John  Malcolm 
remarks,  as  that  of  "  a  king  who  was  alike  eminent  for  wisdom 
and  virtue."*  The  Persian  writers  do  not  allude  to  any  western 
conquests  of  their  hero,  and  the  title  of  Eai  Khosru  has  been 
common  to  many  sovereigns  of  Persia.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanians,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  century  after  Christ, 
was  constantly  known  in  Roman  story  by  the  names  of  the 
Ehosrus  or  Ohosroes  of  Persia.  The  name  of  Cyrus  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  a  Persian  word  signifying  the  Sun,  while  a 
tradition  has  been  preserved  in  the  East  that  he  succeeded 
Belshazzar  as  ruler  of  Babylon,  and  that  his  mother  was  of 
Jewish  extraction,  whereby  his  singular  lenity  towards  that  people 
is  accounted  for. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  this  digression,  with  the  object 
of  laying  before  our  readers  as  briefly  as  possible  the  legendary 
history  of  Persia.  We  could  hardly  do  less.  The  interest  of  the 
fubject  and  the  extraordinary  remains  of  the  former  glory  of 
Persia,  which  we  shall  have  to  describe  hereafter,  require  some 
outline  of  the  real  or  supposed  history  of  the  people  tiiemselves. 
*'  No  man,"  as  Sir  Eobert  Ker  Porter  has  remarked,  "  can  enter 
Persia  without  remembering  that  he  is  about  to  tread  a  land 
which  a  long  line  of  native  princes  covered  with  cities  and  towns, 

*  Malcolm,  I  p.  220,  &c. 
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and  fertility, —  a  country  which  even  its  Grecian  conquerors 
embellished  with  the  noblest  structures,  and  the  Roman  invaders 
adorned  with  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  castles."  Of  these,  little 
now  remains  compared  with  what  once  existed,  but  these  show 
how  mighty  were  the  people  who  erected  such  trophies  of  their 
greatness.  What  once  were  cities  and  hamlets,  and  cultivated 
fields,  are  now  vast  solitudes  without  house,  hut,  or  tree  for  many 
miles.  Yet  though  presenting  to  the  eye  a  surfsu^e  singularly 
inhospitable,  full  of  vast  deserts  without  a  shrub  or  a  blade  of 
grass,  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  rugged  and  uncultivated  moun- 
tains, and  so  various  in  its  climate  that  the  younger  Cyrus  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  Xenophon,  "  My  father's  kingdom  is  so 
large  that  people  pensh  with  cold  at  one  extremity,  while  they 
are  suffocated  with  heat  at  the  other,"  Persia  has  continued 
through  all  ages  the  favourite  country  of  the  imagination ;  and  in 
her  poets,  Jami,  Hafiz,  Saadi,  and  Firdusi,  may  well  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  scene  where  many  of  the 
grandest  achievements  in  histoiy  have  been  accomplished,  it  were 
strange  if  she  did  not,  even  now,  excite  an  interest  in  all  well- 
educated  minds.  Across  her  territories,  Alexander  marched  his 
mighty  host, — not,  as  some  have  thought,  from  a  wild  dream 
that  he  was  imitating  the  career  of  Achilles ;  still  less,  as  was 
once  imagined,  from  a  weak  and  foolish  spirit  of  revenge  for  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  former  Persian  monarchs.  The  greatest 
pupil  of  the  greatest  philosopher  the  world  has  known,  Alexander 
could  not  have  been  a  mere  conqueror ;  he  had  wider  views  and 
grander  aims  :  to  carry  the  energy  of  the  Greek  into  the  distant 
East,  and  to  rouse,  to  stimulate,  to  civilise,  the  decaying  kingdoms 
of  Asia.  How  well  he  fulfilled  this  mission,  memorials  which 
have  lasted  to  our  own  times  attest.  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  (now 
Herat),  Alexandria  on  the  laxartes  (the  modem  Khojend  on  the 
Jaihun),  and  Niksea  and  Bukephala,  the  exact  positions  of  which 
are  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined,  attest  the  steps  of  the 
Macedonian  hero ;  and  tribes  still  exist  who  claim  a  descent  from 
the  mighty  conqueror  of  the  East. 

Across  the  same  plains  came  the  hordes  of  Chingis-Khan  and 
Timur-leng,  each  in  their  turn  destined  to  found  dynasties  whose 
families  still  occupy  thrones  and  principalities  in  different. parts  of 
the  East.  Hence  it  is  that  Persia,  as  has  been  well  remarked  in 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  smaller  treatises  which  have  been 
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written  on  her  history,  "  once  the  mistress  of  the  eastern  world, 
the  suhverter  of  Bahylon  and  Egypt,  the  restorer  of  Jerusalem, 
the  invader  first  and  then  yictim  of  Greece,  and  at  a  later  period 
the  haughty  and  unconquered  antagonist  of  Rome — has  claims 
upon  our  attention  and  study  which  few  other  nations  can  prefer."* 
In  her  manners  and  present  habits,  too,  Persia  still  preserves 
the  type  which  makes  the  Oriental  nations  so  remarkable,  the 
unchanging  and  almost  unchangeable  character  stamped  upon 
her  people,  the  pomp  of  costume  and  the  illusions  of  romance  in 
which  she  is  beyond  all  countries  rich : — shorn  though  it  be  of  its 
brightest  beams,  the  Persian  monarchy  in  outward  show  and 
circumstance  still  recalls  the  days  of  its  former  glory,  and  the 
splendid  courts  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Shah  Abbas.  The  living 
inhabitants  are  at  this  day  much  what  the  ancient  people  were 
before  them,  and  their  pastoral  tribes  and  mountain  hordes  as 
when  Alexander  conquered,  and  Xenophon  wrote.  The  contrast 
between  Persia  and  Egypt  hns  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Conder. 
"In  Egypt,"  says  he,  "the  intrusive  Turk  or  Mamlouk,  the 
degraded  Copt,  or  the  miserable  fellah,  are  dwarfed  beside  the 
gigantic  monuments  of  the  past,  and  hardly  appear  to  belong  to  a 
scene  where  Art  and  Nature  seem  alike  eternal  and  Man  is 
nothing ;  in  Persia  it  is  the  Hving  scene,  the  faded  yet  still 
imposing  pageantry,  the  various  tribes,  and  the  diversified  traits 
of  human  character,  that  chiefly  occupy  attention,  and  by  these 
faithful  transcripts  of  the  former  ages  it  is  that  the  imagination  is 
transported  fiar  back  into  the  past." 

To  return  to  the  more  settled  history  of  Persia,  which  a 
reverence  for  the  traditions  has  induced  us  for  a  while  to  forget, 
it  would  seem  that  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  against  the  Modes 
is  the  critical  period  from  which  we  must  date  the  first  real  com- 
mencement of  her  empire.  Such  an  event  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  tribute  imposed  upon  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  entirely  in  unison  with  their  national  character.  The  early 
life  of  Cyrus,  like  that  of  the  people  whose  empire  he  founded,  is 
enveloped  in  a  drapery  of  stories,  which,  though  undoubtedly  in 
part  fabulous,  have  nothing  in  them  unnatural  or  unlikely  to 
happen  in  an  eastern  land.  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  having 
assembled  the  different  tribes,  Cyrus  exhibited  a  fictitious  written 
order,  as  if  from  the  Median  king,  enjoining  on  them  obedience 

*  Conder's  Modern  TraTelier.     Persia. 
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to  him  as  their  general.  That,  on  their  recognising  him  as  such, 
he  ordered  them  to  attend  him  on  the  following  day  in  a  field 
overgrown  with  thistles,  each  armed  with  a  reaping-hook,  and  that 
when  they  had  come  together,  he  occupied  them  during  the  whole 
day  in  clearing  the  field.  Haying  executed  this  task,  they  were 
ordered  to  attend  on  the  next  day,  to  feast  and  to  make  merry. 
When  they  were  well  satisfied  with  their  feast,  he  asked  them 
which  day's  fare  pleased  them  most.  On  their  reply  that  the 
contrast  was  too  great,  since  on  the  first  day  they  had  had  nothing 
but  what  was  bad,  while  on  the  second  day  everything  that  was  good, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said : — "  Men  of  Persia,  thus  it  is  witli 
you :  those  who  are  willing  to  obey  me,  a  thousand  good  things 
await,  bearing  in  their  train  no  toil  befitting  slaves :  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  obey  me,  innumerable  labours  worse  than  those 
of  yesterday  will  attend.  Freedom  follows  where  I  lead,  and  Pro- 
vidence has  designed  me  to  bring  these  good  things  into  your 
hands."*  The  account  of  the  elevation  of  Chingis-Ehan  to  be 
chief  of  the  Moghuls  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  this  story  in 
Herodotus,  and  is  equally  characteristic  of  a  rude  state  of  society, 
when  men  can  only  be  influenced  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their 
senses.  The  conquests  of  Gyrus,  at  least  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  career,  when  divested. of  the  Oriental  drapery  which  Hero- 
dotus has  so  well  preserved,  resemble  what  we  know  of  other 
nomad  inroads :  his  host  was  chiefly  cavalry,  then,  as  now,  the 
chief  military  strength  of  the  Persians,  and  his  course  from  East 
to  West  Accident  may  (as  suggested  by  Heeren)  not  improbably 
have  led  to  the  insurrection :  a  slight  and  an  occasional  cause 
might  easily  set  in  motion  those  armed  and  warlike  hordes, — ^his 
force,  at  firat  little  more  than  the  armed  oontingeht  of  one  tribe, 
increasing  as  he  advanced  by  the  addition  of  fresh  recruits 
from  each  country  he  conquered,  till  at  length  it  resembled  in 
some  sense  the  migration  of  an  entire  people.  To  such  an  army 
walled  cities  would  present  almost  the  only  difficulty;  for  a 
besieging  force  had  then  but  one  way  of  attacking  a  walled  town 
of  any  height  and  strength,  by  throwing  up  a  mound  equal  to  the 
height  of  its  outworks,  firom  which  it  could  make  its  assault  on 
equal  terms. 

The  institutions  of  Cyrus,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  from  the 
scanty  accounts  of  them  which  we  possess,  resemble  those  of 
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odier  chieftains  who  have  been  similarlj  situated:  the  simple 
roles  of  the  early  Persian  conquerors  have  a  great  likeness  to 
those  of  Chingiz-£[han.  Armies  of  occupation  were  left  in  the 
conquered  provinces,  under  the  command  of  different  generals,  to 
maintain  due  subordination  and  the  right  of  conquest ;  with  them 
were  associated  the  receivers  of  the  king's  tribute,  whose  office  it 
was  to  transmit  it  to  the  royal  exchequer,  while  the  commanders 
of  the  garrisons  in  the  cities  remained  independent  of  both.  The 
arrangement  for  the  government  of  the  province  of  Lydia,  where 
Mazares  was  left  as  commander-in-chief,  Tabalus  as  governor  of 
Sardes,  and  Pactyas  as  receiver-general,  was  no  doubt  the  plan 
usoallj  practised  in  t;he  case  of  these  provinces.  In  fajcX,  despotism 
has  in  all  countries  pursued  one  of  two  courses, — either  it  main* 
tains  a  large  standing  army,  at  first  formed  from  the  conquering 
hordes,  and,  subsequently,  by  mercenary  troops,  and  a  military 
government  is  established  in  the  country  at  the  cost  of  it^ 
inhabitants ;  or,  it  sweeps  off  by  a  drag-net  (a-ayi7vet;€t,  Herod., 
vi.  31)  of  soldiers  the  refractory  population  of  one  district,  trans- 
planting  them  to  another,  perhaps  &r  distant  The  former  is  the 
more  enlightened  system,  and  may  (as  often  in  Roman  times)  be 
productive  of  good  to  the  conquered  people;  the  latter  is  a  plan 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  of  Eastern  nations.  The  Jewish 
Captivity,  the  colony  of  six  thousand  Egyptians,  removed  to  Susa 
on  the  overthrow  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses ;  and  probably,  too,  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  colony  visited  by  Herodotus  in  Colchis,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  Poeonians  by  the  general  of  Darius,-  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  are  so  many  instances  of  the  practice,  whereby 
whole  tribes  were  taken  from  one  continent  and  placed  in  another: 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  difficulties  which  have  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  original  habitations  of  some  tribes  may  admit  of  explana- 
tion from  a  similar  principle. 

Such  were  some  of  the  habits  which  characterised  the  Persian 
empire  at  the  time  of  its  first  establishment;  and  its  progress  was 
not  otherwise  than  such  as  historical  analogies  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  Superior  to  the  people  they  conquered,  in  that  they 
possessed  at  first  a  great  measure  of  good  conduct  and  courage, 
they  were  early  trained  to  a  life  of  discipline  in  a  school  which 
Herodotus  has  described  as  well  befitting  a  nation  of  mountaineers 
and  conquerors :  "  They  teach  their  children,"  says  he,  "from  the 
age  of  five  years  to  twenty,  these  three  things  only, — ^to  ride,  to  shoot 
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^th  the  boTiv,  and  to  speak  the  truth."  *  Yet  we  find  the  Persians, 
not  long  after  this  conquest,  changing  their  earlier  manners,  and 
acquiring  a  polish  they  had  not  originally  possessed.  Their  modes 
of  life,  their  religion,  even  their  language,  became  assimilated  to 
those  of  the  countries  they  invaded ;  and  the  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy of  the  vanquished  were  surpassed  in  the  end  by  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  conquerors.  Thus  the  Persians  became  the  pupils 
of  the  Modes,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Lydians,  as  in  later 
times  the  Moghuls  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Goths  the  profligate  habits  of  the  degenerate  Italians  they  over- 
threw. It  has  been  observed  that  nomad  tribes  have  been  in  all 
ages  peculiarly  liable  to  such  changes ;  their  pnsettled  habits  and 
their  desire  of  sensual  gratifications  having  been  inducements  to 
conquest  in  a  hardly  less  ratio  than  the  necessities  of  a  super- 
abundant population.  The  Persians,  we  know,  showed  a  peculiar 
i^ptitude  in  this  respect  Herodotus  remarks  that  no  nation  was 
more  ready  to  adopt  foreign  customs,  while  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  it  was  found  necessary  to  bind  the  people  to  their  native 
land  by  national  institutions,  which  might  give  greater  stability  to 
their  national  character. 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire  him- 
self is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  points  in  ancient  history,  as 
almost  every  account  is  different.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  he  died 
peaceably  like  a  good  man,  after  delivering  a  discourse  to  his 
sons,  rich  in  years  and  in  honour.  Herodotus  states  that,  among 
the  various  stories  which  he  had  heard,  the  one  that  he  was  most 
disposed  to  believe  was,  that  Cjrrus  was  slain  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Massagets :  a  story  which  corresponds  in  some  degree 
with  the  representations  of  the  Oriental  writers,  who  pretend  that 
Ehosru,  after  conquering  Tudin,  having  determined  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  religious  retirement,  proceeded  to 
the  spot  he  had  fixed  upon,  where  he  disappeared;  his  train 
perishing  in  a  dreadful  tempest  Cteeias  says  that  he  fell  by  the 
javelin  of  an  Indian,  while  engaged  iu  a  war  with  the  Dervishes 
of  India ;  Diodorus  Siculns,  that  he  was  taken  in  an  engagement 
and  hanged ;  Justin,  that  he  was  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death 
by  Tomyris,  the  Queen  of  the  MassagetSB ;  Strabo,  that  he  lost 
his  life  in  a  battle  with  the  same  Queen  after  constructing  a 
city,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  C3rr(^lis ;  while  Lucian 
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aaserts  that  there  is  an  inscription  on  some  colanu»,  which  mark 
the  honndarj  of  Media,  implying  that  Cyrus,  at  the  age  of  one 
handred  years,  died  of  grief  on  hearing  of  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  his  son.      It  k  not  easy  to  reconcile  accounts  so 
different ;  yet  ^e  feel  little  doubt,  that  the  simple  narratiTe  of 
Xenophon  may  be  taken,  without  fear  that  we  are  treading  on 
the  insecm^  foundation  of  a  beautiful  romance.    Two  centuries 
latOT,  Alexander  the  Great  visited  the  tomb  at  PasargadiB,  where 
historians  agree  that  Cyrus  was  buried.    We  are  told  that  the 
Persian  insoription  on  the  tomb,  bidding  the  traveller  not  to  envy 
the  mighty  Conqueror  his  small  portion  of  dust,  was  trsnslated 
into  Greek,  and  engrsTed  in  that  language  under  the  original 
inscription.     If  this  be  so,  the  story  of  his  death  among  the 
Scythians  must  be  attributed  to  some  other  Ehosru,  and  not 
to  Cyrus  the  Great.    The  plains  of  Murghab  contain  a  building 
called  the  Maj^id-i-Mader-i-Suldman  (the  Mosque  of  the  Mother 
q£  Solomon),  which  has  been  visited  in  modem  times  by  Mr.  Morier 
and  Sir  R.  Eer  Porter.    It  is  at  present  in  a  ruinous  state,  but 
appafently  of  the  same  date  as  many  of  the  Persepolttan  remains, 
while  a  pilaster  stands  near  it  bearing  Cuneiform  inscriptions  in 
the  same  character  which  are  found  at  Persepolis.    If,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  show  good  reason  for  believing,   the  legend  on  this 
pilaster  has  been  correctly  interpreted,  ^  I  am  Cyrus  the  Achad- 
meman,"  we  need  have  no  doubt  that  the  Masjid,  to  whatever  use 
it  waa  afterwards  appropriated,  once  contained  the  remains  of  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  Empire.    We  shall,  however,  have  abun 
dant  opportunity  to  examine  this  point  more  fully  when  we  come 
to  the  deeeription  of  the  monumental  remains  which  travellers 
have  visited  in  modem  times. 

The  successor  of  Cyrus  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been 
Cambyses,  whose  reign  is  better  known  for  his  invasion  and  re- 
duction of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Psammenitus,  the  successor 
of  Amasis,  than  for  the  Persian  portion  of  it  It  has,  indeed, 
been  doubted  whether  he  ever  occupied  the  throne  of  Persia ;  for 
it  has  been  thought  that  his  long  abseiHse  of  four  years  in  Egypt 
is  incompatible  with  such  a  position,  and  that  it  is  more  likely 
that  he  held  one  of  the  chief  Satrapies  or  independent  govern- 
ments, and  was  entrasted  with  the  office  of  subduing  Egypt. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Cambyses  was  followed  by  an 
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deception  to  hold  the  government  for  seven  months.  Supported  by 
a  fisiction  of  the  Magi,  he  personated  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  monarch,  and  was  by  them  raised  to  the  throne.  Hero- 
dotus has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  impostor  was  eventually  discovered.  There  was  in  the  haram 
Phsedyma,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  the  late  king,  Otanes,  suspecting 
the  deceit,  obtained  certain  information  from  his  daughter,  and 
having  called  a  council  of  six  other  chieftains,  the  usurper  was 
slain,  and  the  confederates  agreed  to  re-establish  the  monarchy. 
In  order  to  determine  which  of  the  seven  should  possess  the 
government,  they  resolved  to  meet  on  the  following  day  at  sunrise, 
and  that  he  should  be  king  whose  horse  should  neigh  first.  (Ebares, 
the  groom  of  Darius,  contrived  that  this  should  happen  to  his 
master*s  horse,  and  Darius  was  in  consequence  saluted  king :  to 
which  honour,  indeed,  it  would  seem  he  had,  independently,  the 
best  claim,  as  he  alone  of  the  seven  nobles  was  of  the  AcheBmenian 
or  Royal  Tribe. 

Since  the  account  in  these  pages  was  published,  Major  Rawlin- 
son  has  given,  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xii.,  some  additional 
notes  upon  the  Persian  inscription  from  Behistan,  the  result  of 
an  examination  of  that  monument  with  his  printed  memoir  in 
his  hand.  From  this  we  obtain  a  more  complete  account  of 
those  who  aided  Darius  in  obtaining  the  throne,  which  it  seems 
well  worth  while  to  insert  here.  The  names  of  his  associates,  as 
given  in  this  note,  are  Vidafrand,  son  of  Veispares ;  OtaneSf  son 
of  Socres;  Gobryas,  son  of  Mardonius;  Hydames,  the  son  of 
Megabignes ;  Megabyzus,  the  son  of  Dadoes;  and  Ardomanes^  the 
son  of  Vacces, — all  Persians  of  rank. 

The  first,  Vidrafrand,  Major  Rawlinson  considers  to  be  the 
Intaphemes  or  Intaphrenes  of  Herodotus  (iii.  c.  118,  119);  he 
is,  perhaps,  mentioned  first,  owing  to  his  recognised  superiority  of 
rank.  The  second,  Otanes,  occurs,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  history 
of  Herodotus,  and  would  appear  from  his  story  to  have  been  the 
prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Magian.  The  third, 
GobryaSt  appears  also  in  Herodotus,  and  is  associated  by  him  with 
Megabyzus  in  the  same  conspiracy.  Gobryas  was  nearly  aUied  to 
Darius,  the  latter  having  married  his  daughter,  while  Gobiyas 
himself  married  his  sister.  The  fourth,  Vidama,  is  the  Hydames 
cf  Herodotus,  and  the  Idemes  of  Ctesias.     Under  Xerxes,  he 
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I  i»mmaoded,  in  after  times,  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  his  two  sons  are 
mentioned,  the  one  as  commanding  the  Immortals  and  the  other 
the  Arians  daring  the  campaign  against  Greece.  The  fifth, 
Megabyzus,  occurs  in  Herodotjos,  while  Justin  gives  the  name  of 
Zopjms,  and  Ctesias  sul^titutes  two  entirely  different  and  un- 
known names  for  Megabjzus  and  his  colleague.  The  sixth, 
Ardomanes,  is  not  mentioned  in  anj  of  the  Greek  narratives. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  a  conspirator,  whom  he  calls  Aspathines,  and 
Major  Bawlinson  conjectures,  not  without  reason,  that  he  assumed 
this  name,  from  the  confidential  position  which  Aspachana  enjoyed 
as  the  quiver-bearer  to  the  king,  according  to  the  brief  legend  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam  which  records  his  name  and  office. 

As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  a  more  particular 
examination  of  the  monuments  still  remaining  in  Persia,  the  whole 
of  the  lately  interpreted  slab  at  Behistan  confirms  most  strikingly 
the  general  account  of  Herodotus.     On  that  celebrated  monument, 
Miyor  Bawlinson  has  read  the   following  inscription:    '*Says 
Darius,  the  King.   Afterwards  there  was  a  certain  man,  a  Magian, 
Gomates.    He  arose  from  Pissiachada,  the  Mountain  s  name  Ara- 
cadres,  from  thence.     On  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Viyakhua, 
then  it  was,  as  he  arose,  to  the  state  he  thus  fidsely  declared, — 
'  I  am  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambyses.'  Then 
the  whole  state  became  rebellious.    From  Cambyses  it  went  over 
to  that  (Bardius)  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces. 
He  seized  the  empire.     On  the  9th  day  of  the  month  of  Garma- 
pada,  then  it  was  he  seized  the  empire  (or  assumed  the  crown) " 
— and,  which  is  still  more  curious,   the  inscription  adds  that 
Cambyses  was  so  grieved  that  he  died  on  hearing  of  the  usurpa- 
tion.    •*  Afterwards,"  says  the  inscription,  "  Cambyses,  unable  to 
bear  his  (misfortunes),  died."    Again,  a  little  further  on,  the 
number  of  the  conspirators  against  the  false  Smerdis,  or  Bardius,  is 
specially  mentioned ;  and  the  names  recorded,  as  we  have  stated 
above.     As  might  have  been  anticipated,  on  the  sacred  record  of 
Behistan,  the  stratagem  whereby  Darius  obtained  the  throne  (if 
indeed  there  was  one  at  all)  is  omitted,  and  the  war  is  made  a 
sacred  one,  and  the  success  of  Darius  attributed  to  the  prevailing 
grace  of  Ormazd.    When  we  come  to  the  monument  itself,  we 
shall  quote  some  additional  passages  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis. 
The  reign  of  Darius  was  long  and  successful,  and  marked  by 
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events  which  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  die 
of  his  country.  Not  less  a  legislator  than  a  conqueror,  he  divided 
his  empire  into  nineteen  Satrapies,  and  imposed  on  each  a  fixed 
tribute.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to  institute 
a  regular  system,  and  to  divide  the  empire  into  regidar  provinces. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  division  recorded  by 
Herodotus  was  simply  finandal,  and,  as  such,  distinct  fi!Y>m  the 
territorial  one ;  yet  this  idea  is  unquestionably  erroneous.  No 
traces  of  any  such  distinction  are  observable  in  the  whole  course 
of  Persian  history ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  their  institutions.  Their  financial  arrangements  kept  pace 
with  their  territorial  divisions.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that 
this  first  outline  is  inapplicaUe  to  the  state  of  the  empire  in  suc- 
ceeding ages;  and  the  document  in  Herodotus  bears  manifest 
traces  of  being  a  first  essay ;  hence  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in 
it  a  complete  geographical  division  of  the  different  provinces,  but 
merely  a  rude  classification  of  the  different  nations  who  were  sub- 
ject to  the  king,  with  the  amount  of  tribute  imposed  upon  each. 
Even  those  nations  are  not  always  enumerated  according  to  their 
geographical  position,  but  for  reasons  we  cannot  divine,  remote 
tribes,  as  Herodotus  himself  remarks,4c  have  been  classed  together. 
It  appears  that  the  duty  of  tiie  Satraps,  at  first,  was  to  collect  the 
revenue,  and  that  the  erection  of  their  offices  into  separate  mili- 
tary governments  was  an  abuse  of  th^r  eariier  system.  An 
efficient  check  was  imposed  upon  these  officers ;  periodical  visits 
were  made  to  each  district  by  royal  commissioners ;  and  couriers, 
performing  the  duties  of  a  regular  post,  transmitted  the  royal 
edicts  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  maintenance  and 
organisation  of  his  army  were  no  less  the  care  of  the  king; 
troops  were  cantoned  in  the  field,  or  stationed  in  garrison ;  the 
grandees  and  Satraps  entertained  a  military  hous^iold :  and  in 
later  times,  Greek  mercenaries  were  taken  into  pay,  and  when 
the  necessities  of  a  long  war  required  it,  a  genend  conscription 
was  practised. 

Unlike  his  predecessors,  Darius  did  not  confine  his  conquests 
to  Asia  and  Africa,  but  crossing  the  Thracian  Bosphorm  invaded 
Europe  with  a  vast  army,  the  number  of  which,  however,  has 
doubtless  been  greatly  exaggerated,  as  Herodotus  and  Justin 
have  estimated  it  at  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  millioa. 
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His  desire  of  sabjogating  Sojthia  appears  to  hare  been  to  avenge 
the  invasion  of  Asia  bj  that  people,  ISO  years  before,  during  the 
reign  of  Gyaxares.  He  seems  to  have  been  checked  in  his 
advance,  as  the  Romans  were  in  alter  times,  bj  the  impenetrable 
nature  of  the  conntiy ;  bat,  on  his  return,  he  overran  Thrace  and 
Macedon,  and  estabhshed,  for  the  first  time,  the  Persian  influence 
in  Europe. 

The  history  of  the  Scythian  invasion  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  and  we  know  little  more  for  certain  than  that  it  was 
made  by  Darius  in  person,  and  that  it  was  unsuccessful.  Yet 
some  of  the  incidental  fBCts  mentioned  by  Herodotus  throw  a 
curious  light  on  the  progress  of  science  and  knowledge  at  that 
time.  When  Darius  came  to  the  bridge  he  had  made  over  the 
Danube,  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  it  to  the  Greeks,  but  as  it 
was  possible  that  he  might  not  return  by  the  same  road  he  went, 
he  fixed,  a  term  of  sixty  days,  after  which  the  Greeks  were  no 
longer  to  maintain  their  post.  In  order  to  keep  this  time  he 
gave  them  a  leathern  thong  on  which  were  sixty  knots,  desiring 
them  to  un£asten  one,  evexy  day  till  the  prescribed  interval  had 
elapsed:  a  method  of  counting  time  wbich  seems  surprisingly 
rude. 

A  few  years  later,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  vrar  of 
Independence,  the  first  map  of  which  we  have  any  record  was 
brought  by  a  Greek,  who  had  been  formerly  governor  of  Miletus, 
to  Oleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  in  order  that  he  might  comprehend 
the  position  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  The  map  itself  was  probably  the  work  of  Hecateus,  the 
historian  of  that  city,  and  in  the  form  of  a  bronze  tablet,  on  which 
was  engraved  an  outline  of  the  earth,  with  the  limits  of  the  seas 
and  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  The  story  of  the  interview  between 
the  king  and  the  wily  Greek  is  very  characteristic.  Aristagoras, 
the  envoy,  pointed  out  the  position  of  the  different  countries,  of 
which  the  extent  of  the  Persian  Empire  was  shown  to  be  far  the 
largest,  and  exhibiting  to  the  wondering  king  the  situation  of  the 
provinces  between  the  iBgean  and  Susa,  extolled  the  wealth  and 
fertility  of  Persia,  and  the  immense  treasures  laid  up  in  its 
capital.  He  told  how  the  lonians  had  become  slaves  instead  of 
freemen,  owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  Persians,  and  that  this 
was  a  peculiar  disgrace  to  Sparta,  at  that  time  the  foremost 
power  in  Greece.    He  appealed  to  Oleomenes  by  their  common 
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ancestry  to  assist  them  in  the-  recoveiy  of  their  freedom,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  conquest  of  Asia,  while  it  was  very  easy, 
would  at  the  same  time  fill  the  Spartan  coffers  with  a  vast  amoont 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  cautious  Cleomenes  took  three  days  to 
consider  of  the  matter ;  on  the  third  day,  he  received  the  envoy 
again,  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  distance  between  Susa  and 
Sparta.  The  Ionian,  in  other  respects  so  able  an  advocate,  was 
thrown  off  his  guard,  and  admitted  that  the  distance  was  a  march 
of  three  months.  Cleomenes,  on  this,  astonished  and  alarmed, 
broke  off  the  conference,  and  commanded  the  dangerous  stranger 
to  quit  Sparta  before  the  sun  was  down.  The  tale  adds  that 
Aristagoras  had  yet  one  more  engine  of  persuasion ;  in  the  garb 
of  a  supplicant  he  sought  the  royal  residence,  and  found  Cleomenes 
alone  with  his  little  daughter,  a  child  of  nine  years  old.  As  he 
tendered  to  the  king  the  price  of  his  assistance,  his  offers  gradu- 
ally increasing  with  his  difficulty  of  persuasion,  the  child  stood 
by  unheeding,  till  at  length  when  his  proffer  had  amounted  to 
fifty  talents,  she  perceived  that  her  father  was  tempted  to  some- 
thing wrong,  and  exclaimed,  "  0  father  the  stranger  will  do  thee 
injury  if  thou  dost  not  go  away  ;*'  that,  on  this,  Cleomenes  retired 
to  another  room,  and  Aristagoras  soon  after  quitted  Sparta.* 

During  the  reign  of  Darius  the  extraordmary  voyage,  known 
as  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  the  Carian,  took  place.  A  fleet 
was  equipped  at  Caspatyrus  on  the  Indus,  and  the  hardy  Greek 
launched  his  vessels  in  that  river  with  directions  to  proceed  to 
the  west  till  he  should  come  to  Persia.  Scylax  crossed  the 
Gulf,  and  coasting  the  shores  of  Arabia  to  the  straits  of  Bab^l- 
Mandeb,  reached  Egypt  in  thirty  months.  Information  was  by 
these  means  obtained,  which  led  to  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
India  and  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  as  the  twentieth  satrapy 
of  the  empire.  The  truth  of  this  Periplus  has  been  questioned, 
but,  as  Col.  Chesney  observes,  on  insufficient  grounds.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  expeditions  to  Ophir  really  took  place,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  on  ii\e  score  of  distance.  It  appears  that  the  voyage 
only  took  thirty  months,  and  the  course  pursued  was,  probably 
that  of  the  usual  maritime  trade  between  Western  India  and  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

But  thoagh  the  result  of  the  campaign  in  Scythia  was  not  such 
as  Darius  had  intended,  the  subsequent  conquests  of  Otanes  over 
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Bjzantinm,  Chalcedon,  Imbros,  -and  Lemnos  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  check  the  king  himself  had  received  upon  the 
northern  side  of  the  Danube.  The  Persian  Empire  had  never 
been  before  so  outwardly  great  or  so  inwardly  prosperous.  From 
the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  appeared  no  power 
that  could  riyal  its  majesty  ;  none  from  which,  if  worth  the  effort, 
it  could  not  enforce  submission.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  all  nations  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to 
the  borders  of  Thessaly  rested  under  the  shade  of  that  monarchy, 
and  enjoyed,  as  Bp.  Thirlwall  has  remarked,  in  his  Histoxy  of 
Oreece,  one  of  those  short  intervals  of  profound  calm,  which  in 
history,  as  in  the  world  of  Nature,  often  precedes  the  gathering  of 
a  storm. 

A  contest  between  two  factions  in  the  little  island  of  Naxos,  at 
length  broke  the  calm,  and  led  to  the  memorable  war  between 
the  Grecian  republics  and  the  hosts  of  the  Persians,  the  result 
of  which  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be  detailed  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  good  fortune,  which  had  waited  on  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  did  not  attend  him  now : 
the  revolt  of  Egypt  and  the  burning  of  Sardes  long  checked  the 
advance  of  his  troops,  and  his  last  days  were  darkened  by  the 
defeat  of  Marathon  on  Sept.  29,  b.c.  400,  while  the  Greeks 
erected  a  statue  to  the  Nemesis  of  Rhamnus  from  the  Parian 
marble  which  the  Persians  had  brought  with  them,  as  materials 
for  the  trophy  of  their  anticipated  victory.'*'  Death  overtook 
Darius  as  he  was  preparing  to  avenge  these  losses  in  person,  and 
he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Xerxes  the  task  of  leading  against  the 
victorious  Greeks  an  army  even  more  numerous  than  that  which 
he  had  himself  commanded. 

But  the  reign  of  Darius  had  been  rendered  far  more  memorable 
by  the  change  of  religion,  which  has  been  by  many  attributed  to 
his  personal  influence,  than  by  the  great  conquests  and  the  exten- 
sive wars  in  which  he  engaged.  The  almost  universal  opinion  first 
put  forth  by  Hyde,t  and  supported  in  modem  times  by  Kleuker, 
is,  that  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  celebrated  lawgiver 
Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  promulgated  his  religious  code,  and  that 
his  laws  were  made  public  under  the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Tychsen  I  has  attributed  them  to  the  dynasty  of 
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the  Medes  and  the  reign  of  Cjaxares,  about  seventy  years  before 
Cyrus ;  and  Rhode  *  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  their  date  is 
considerably  earlier  even  than  this.  The  ancients  seem  to  have 
differed  almost  as  much  about  the  age  as  the  lineage  of  this 
remarkable  person.  Thus  some  believed  that  he  flourished  more 
than  600  years  before  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty,  some  that  he 
Yras  contemporary  with  Ninus,  while  Xanthus,  the  historian  of 
Lydia,  places  him  600  years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  more  than  one  person 
who  bore  this  name :  one  of  these  seems  to  have  been  an  Assyrian 
or  OhaldsBan,  another  a  king  of  Bactria,  also  called  Oxyartes ;  a 
third,  a  Pamphylian ;  and  a  fourth,  according  to  Pliny,  a  little 
anterior  to  Xerxes.  The  question  is  one  of  great  interest, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  sources  of  a  religion  which,  like  the 
Muhammedan,  has  been  disseminated  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
world,  and  which  for  centuries  retained  its  predominance.  Neither 
the  power  of  persecution  nor  of  dvil  and  religious  revolutions  have 
been  able  eflectually  to  eradicate  this  creed :  its  adherents  have 
preferred  exile  to  apostacy,  and  have  sought  in  the  deserts  of 
Kirm&n  and  Hindustan  places  of  refuge  for  themselves  and  their 
sacred  books.  Was,  then,  the  system  of  Zoroaster  the  established 
religion  at  the  time  he  lived ;  and  did  he  appear  as  the  religious 
reformer  of  a  system  already  existing  ?  Did  he  promulgate  his 
laws  at  the  time  of  the  Median  or  Persian  empire,  or  in  times 
antecedent  to  both  ?  Was  the  faith  he  taught  only  adopted  by 
the  Persians,  and  not  indigenous  ?  These  are  questions  which 
have  been  repeatedly  asked,  and  zealously  canvassed  by  different 
learned  men.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  substance  of  what 
has  been  collected  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  faith,  which  he  introduced  or 
purified,  was  not  the  first  declension  which  had  been  made  from 
the  earliest  and  purest  worship  of  the  One  Supreme  Being.  The 
worship  of  the  Host  of  Heaven  would  naturally  be  the  earliest 
deviation  from  true  Religion,  the  first  step  towards  adopting  a 
visible  and  outward  object  for  the  unseen  and  the  inscrutable ; 
and  such  was,  doubtless,  the  Sabasan  ritual,  the  first  religion  of 
the  Magi.  The  substitution  of  fire,  the  essence  of  light  in  a 
form  that  might  be  continually  present,  for  the  celestial  bodies, 
would  be  the  next,  and  almost  insensible,  deviation  in  the  direo- 
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tioQ  of  idolatry.  The  ironhip  of  fire  superseded  the  Sabfeaa 
faith,  whose  relics  inaj,  however,  be  traced  through  every  snb- 
seqiient  change,  in  the  fondness  for  astrology,  which,  from  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  until  now,  has  pervaded  the  Eastern  mind. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Magi  were  simfiiy  the  belief  in  one  God,  the 
All-powerful,  the  All-good,  whose  vicegerents  were  the  planets ;  a 
fratmial  affidction  for  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  a  compassionate 
teDdemess  for  even  the  brate  creation. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  Zoroaster  there  are  great  difficult 
ti^ ;  yet  the  hypothesis  which  Heeren  has  sc^gested  seems  on 
the  whole  best  connected,  and  shall  therefore  be  stated  here. 
He  shows  that  the  idea  of  his  being  ootemporary  with  Darius  has 
been  somewhat  hastily  derived  £rom  the  similuity  of  the  names 
Gustasp  and  Hystaspee ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  2joroaster 
has  recorded  of  himself  in  the  Zend  Avesta  points  apparently  to 
lands  over  which  the  authority  of  Darius  hardly  ever  extended, 
and  to  a  period  earlier  than  his  era.     He  shows,  from  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  that  the  native  land  of  Zoroaster 
was  Northern  Media,  Azerba^^  the  country  between  the  Kur 
and  the  Araxes ;  that  he  first  appeared  as  legislator  and  reformer ; 
and  that,  quitting  tins  district,  he  passed  into  lands  eastward 
of  the  Caspian,  and  came  to  Bactra,  the  residence  of  King 
Gustasp,  hb  disciple  and  admirer.     From  Bactra,  lus  reforma- 
tion was  disseminated  through  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Iran. 
Again,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Yendidad,  there  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  provinces  and  chief  cities  of  Gustasp *s  kingdom :  which, 
from  their  Oriental  names,  are  easily  recognisable.  We  learn  from 
this  that  all  the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian,  as  far  as  Hin- 
dustan, were  subject  to  that  king.    Ehorasdn,  Bactriana,  Sogdiana, 
Aria,  E&bul,  and  even  Lahore  occur  in  the  list ;  while  no  mention 
is  made  of  Persia  or  Susiana ;  nor  of  the  capitals,  Persepolis, 
Susa,  or  Babylon.     Yet  these  were  the  usual  residences  of  Darius, 
and  could  hardly  have  been  omitted,  were  he  the  Gustasp  who 
patronised  Zoroaster.     Nor,  again,  do  any  of  the  authors  who 
were  nearly  contemporary  with  Darius  ever  allude  to  Zoroaster ; 
his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  or 
Xenophon;   who,  nevertheless,  frequently  speak  of  the  Magi. 
Even  Plato,  the  earliest  Grecian  writer  who  mentions  him, 
evidentiy  regarded  him  as  a  sage  of  remote  antiquity ;  a  view 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  Hermippus  and  Eudoxus, 
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which  Pliny  has  preserved.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  he  had 
any  more  direct  connexion  with  Media  than  with  Persia ;  for  the 
kingdom  in  which  Zoroaster  says  that  Gustasp  was  reigning,  was 
not  Media,  properly  so  called,  but  Bactriana.  The  very  names  of 
Modes  and  Persians,  as  distinct  nations,  do  not  occur ;  the  nation 
is  simply  called  the  people  of  Ormazd. 

Again,  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  religion  Zoroaster 
introduced,  we  must  not,  as  Heeren  has  obsenred,  forget  that  we 
are  Europeans ;  and  that,  if  we  are  more  advanced  in  knowledge, 
we  likewise  are  not  without  our  prejudices.  We  must  judge  him 
as  an  Asiatic,  living,  as  he  tells  us,  under  an  Asiatic  despotism  ; 
and  hence,  as  one  who  would  picture  to  himself,  and  enforce  bx 
his  doctrines,  just  such  a  system  as  an  Asiatic  under  such  dr^ 
cumstances  would  consider  the  most  beneficial  to  his  people. 
Thus  he  would  imagine  the  idea  of  a  despotic  government  in  the 
hands,  not  of  a  tynmt,  but  a  father,  under  which  every  class  of 
men,  and  every  individual,  might  find  his  appropriate  sphere  of 
action ;  he  would  therefore  attempt  to  create  such  a  sovereign  as 
Xenophon  has  delineated  in  the  Cjrropsedia,  or  such  a  king  as 
the  Oriental  legends  describe  Jamshid  to  have  been.  His  phi- 
losophy commenced  and  ended  with  the  attempt  to  find  a 
solution  for  that  phenomenon  which  must  at  once  engage  the 
attention  of  the  careful  observer,  the  sepanite  existence  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  world.  The  simple  doctrine  of  a  Good  and 
Evil  principle,  the  sources  of  existing  good  and  evil,  seemed  to 
embrace  everything,  and  was  therefore  the  corner-stone  of  the 
structure  of  his  religious  and  political  philosophy.  He  maintained 
the  existence  of  a  Kingdom  of  Light,  in  which  Ormazd,  the  autiior 
and  giver  of  all  good,  resided ;  and  a  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  in 
which  Ahriman,  the  source  of  all  evil,  moral  as  weU  as  physical, 
had  his  dwelling.  All  things,  whether  rational  or  irrational, 
animate  or  inanimate,  belonged,  according  to  his  view,  to  one  of 
these  two  kingdoms.  There  were  pure  men,  pure  animals,  and 
pure  vegetables,  the  creation  of  Ormazd ;  and  there  were  impure 
men,  impure  animals,  and  impure  vegetables,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Divs  or  Genii,  and  appertaining  to  tiie  kingdom 
of  Ahriman.  The  conservation  of  his  ordinances  was  entrusted 
to  the  Magi,  or  priestly  caste,  who  under  the  Modes  formed  one 
of  their  original  tribes,  and  who  are  expressly  mentioned  as  such 
by  Herodotus.  X' 
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Though  hardly  data  enough  exist  ^rherebj  ^e  caa  make  out 
the  whole  of  the  Zoroastriau  system,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  direct  tendency  and  intention  of  the  seer  was  to  purify 
as  much  as  possible  the  creed  which  he  found  existing.    Thus, 
in  the  Sadder,  the  precept  is  giyen,   *' Endeavour,  O  man,  to 
do  all  the  good  thou  canst  without  fear  or  apprehension,  for 
God  is  benign  and  merciful,  and  will  reward  eyen  the  smallest 
good  thou  dost.*'    Again,  in  another  place,  Zoroaster  himself 
says,  speaking  of  Gyrus  and  his  grandfather,  *'  Think  not  that 
they  were  adorers  of  fire ;  for  that  element  was  only  an  exalted 
object,  on  the  lustre  of  which  they  fixed  their  eyes ;  they  humbled 
themselves  for  a  whole  week  before  God ;  and  if  thy  understanding 
be  ever  so  little  exerted,  thou  must  acknowledge  thy  dependence  on 
the  Being  supremely  pure.**    So  again,  in  the  celebrated  firman 
^lich  Cyrus  gave  to  the  Jews,  he  asserts  that  "the  God  of 
Heaven  had  given  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  had 
charged  him  to  build  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah,** 
where,  it  is  added,  **  they  do  sacrifice  with  continual  fire.'*    It 
seems  very  probable  that  this  last  sentence  alludes  to  '*  the  lamp 
to  bum  idwajs  in  the  Temple,"  which  Cyrus  may  easily  have 
imagined  was  the  same  as  the  fire  of  the  Magians.    Throughout 
the  vrhole  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  indeed,  we  everywhere  observe  a 
recognition  of  the  Almighty  government  of  the  World,  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  morality  so  remarkable  in  the  Book  of  Job ;  traces 
of  a  primeval  religion  bearing  close  affinity  to  the  precepts  of 
Noah,  and  to  the  elevated  morality  which  seems  to  lutve  charac- 
terised the  people  of  Mesopotamia  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  of 
the  children  of  Israel     In  the  same  spirit,  we  find  Balaam,  the 
ChaldsBan  Seer,  giving  utterance,  though  in  his  case  unwillingly, 
to  the  highest  and  purest  views,  and  telling  the  messengers  of 
the  king  of  Moab,  *'  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  " 

Accordhig  to  his  own  statement,  Zoroaster  was  but  the  restorer 
of  the  doctrine  which  Ormazd  had  himself  set  forth  in  the  days 
of  Jamshid ;  a  doctrine  which  had  been  misrepresented  by  a  fedse 
and  delusive  system ;  he  must  therefore  only  be  considered  as 
the  reformer  of  the  caste  of  the  MagL  If,  indeed,  it  were  true 
that  Zoroaster  flourished  under  a  Median  dynasty,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  expect  that,  on  the  downfedl  of  its  monarchy,  its 
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hereditary  religion  would  be  adopted  by  the  conquerors;  though 
such  adoption  would  probably  be  slow.  As  the  religion  of  the  state, 
its  progress  would  be  still  more  gradual ;  for,  though  strongly 
marked  by  the  principles  of  intolerance,  it  appears  never,  like 
that  of  Muhammed,  to  have  been  propagated  by  fire  and  sword ; 
and  its  author,  we  know,  was  neither  a  warrior  nor  a  conqueror. 
It  seems  much  nearer  the  truth  to  suppose  that  the  reception  o£ 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  at  first  confined  to  the  Court ;  for  not 
only  do  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  describe  the  Magi  as  an  order  of 
priests  under  the  first  Persian  princes,  but  the  express  testimony 
of  Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropiedia,  leaves  no  further  room  for  doubt, 
possessing  as  it  does  historical  value  from  an  observation  appended 
by  the  author.     Having  described  the  etiquette  of  the  Persian 
Court  as  copied  from  that  of  the  Modes,  he  adds^  "  Cyrus  also  first 
appointed  the  Magi  to  cbaunt  the  sacred  hymns  at  the  rising  of 
the  Sun,  and  to  offer  daily  sacrifices  to  the  deities  to  whom  it  was 
ei^oined  by  their  law.    This  state  of  things  continues  to  be  main- 
tained by  each  successive  monarch,  and  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
nation  followed  the  example  of  their  prince,  conceiving  that  they 
should  in  the  same  way  be  more  likely  to  prosper,  if  they  wor- 
shipped their  gods  as  their  monarch  did.**4c    The  Persians,  as  a 
body,  probably  did  not  change  the  manners  and  custoins  of  their 
forefathers,  but  a  mixture  of  ancient  and  newly-adopted  customs 
took  place;  hence  the  laws  of  the  Persians  came  to  be  cited 
in  connexion  with  the  Modes;  but  their  national  deities  {dtci 
TTarpifw.},  it  is  dear  from  Herodotus,  were  still  reverenced  as 
before.     We  must  not,  therelore,  expect  a  comjdete  correspond- 
ence between  the  precepts  of  the  Zend  Avesta  and  die  customs  of 
the  Persians ;  while  the  differences  we  observe  may  eoi^rm  tiie 
remark,  that  Zoroaster  was  not  himself  contemporary  with  the 
Persian  monarchy,  or  the  teacher  of  Darius. 

The  Zend  Avesta  itself  was  first  made  known  to  the  European 
world  about  eighty  years  ago,  by  the  indefotigable  exertions  of 
Anquetil  du  Perron.  Aeoording  to  the  Parsees,  it  was  originally 
dictated  by  inspiration,  and  consisted  at  first  of  twenty-one  books, 
only  one  of  which,  the  Vendidad,  now  remains  entire.  It  is 
composed  in  a  language  called  the  Zend,  of  which  there  are  now 
DO  other  specimens;  and  in  stricture  closely  resembles  the 
Sanskrit.    It  consists,  chiefly,  of  a  series  of  interrogatories  pio- 
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posed  bj  Zoroaster  to  Onnazd,  with  the  corresponding  replies, 
tnd  comprehends  a  series  of  liturgical  services  for  varioos  occa- 
sions, rather  than  an  original  "work  on  Beligion.  The  Abbe 
Foucher  remarks,  that  it  "  bears  exactly  the  same  reference  to 
the  books  of  Zoroaster  that  our  missals  and  breviaries  do  to  the 
Bible  ;'*  and  the  Abbe  and  Mr.  Erskine  *  agree  in  considering  it 
long  posterior  to  the  original  works  of  Zoroaster,  and  attribute  it 
to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  Religion  under  Ar- 
dasbir  Babegan,  the  first  prince  of  the  family  of  Uie  Sassanians. 
Mr.  Frazer  states,  that  there  are  extant  in  Pehlvi  translations  of 
four  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster,  the  Vendid4d,  the  Vespered,  the 
Yesht,  and  the  Ehundavesta.  Besides  these,  there  aVe  three 
more  works  in  the  same  language ;  the  Viraf-nameh,  a  description 
of  the  Parsee  Paradise  and  Hell,  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Ar- 
dashir;  the  Bundehesh,  an  account  of  the  Creation,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  same  sect ;  and  the  Ak-hez  Jadoo,  with  the 
Deetnr  Gush  Perian,  a  still  later  production.  Two  other  works 
have,  in  modem  times,  been  published  on  the  same  subject — the 
Dabistan  (or  School  of  Manners),  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  the  Dessatir.  Neither  of  these  is,  however,  held  to  have 
much  anUiority,  and  the  compiler  of  the  former  shows  a  strong 
disposition  to  connect  the  ancient  history  of  the  Persians  with  that 
of  the  Hindus. 

In  the  system  of  cosmogony  which  is  detailed  at  great  length 
in  the  Zend  Avesta,  mention  is  made  of  the  creation  of  some 
objects  called  Ferohers,  representations  of  which  occur  on  many 
of  the  Persian  monuments  at  Persepolis  and  Eirmanshah,  and 
also  upon  some  of  the  marbles  lately  brought  from  Nimrud. 
They  are  considered  to  have  been  the  spiritual  prototypes,  or 
unembodied  angels  (as  Mr.  Frazer  terms  tiiem),  of  every  reason- 
able being  which  was  destined  to  appear  upon  earth.  The 
Ferohers  of  the  Law,  of  Ir&n,  and  of  Zoroaster  were  deemed  the 
most  precious;  for  the  Law,  as  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
Will,  and  Irin,  which  was  to  be  its  theatre,  were  held  to  rank 
high  in  the  scfde  of  intelligences.  Six  other  principal  angels 
were  subsequently  created  by  Ormazd :  Bahman,  to  whose  charge 
was  entrusted  the  animal  creation ;  Ardibehesht,  the  Genius  of 
Fire  and  Light ;  Shariwah,  the  Spirit  of  the  Metal  and  the  Mine  ; 
Espendermad,  the  Female  Guardian  of  the  Earth;  Ehourdad, 
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who  difTiises  the  bleBsioga  of  luoiuDg  Btreams;  and  Amerdad, 
who  watches  over  the  growth  of  plaots  aiid  trees.    Mr.  Frazer 
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thinka  that  Zoroaster  bos  drawn  largely  from  the  systems  of  the 
Jews  and  of  the^Hiodus.  and  that  ho  has  eagrafted  what  he  culled 
firom  each  on  a  Chaldean  stem.  The  intricate  ritual,  and  the 
tuultiplicaUon  of  ceremonies,  betray  a  Hebrew  extraction ;  the 
mythology  and  many  of  the  superstitions,  and  especially  the 
Sanskrit  origin  of  the  Zend  itself,  indicate  an  Indian  relation- 
ship ;  while  the  high  rank  assigned  to  the  celestial  bodies  and  the 
planetai7  system  attests  a  Chaldfean  lineage. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Gnebres,  a  perHecnted  sect  of  Firo; 
worshippers  in  Feraia,  and  of  the  Parsees  in  India,  differ  but 
little  from  the  code  of  the  Zend  Avesta.  Both  adore  Ormazd, 
as  the  author  of  all  good,  and  inculcate  purity  in  thought,  word, 
and  action.  Both  reverence  the  angels,  subordinate  spirits  and 
agents  of  the  Good  Principle ;  while  the  visible  objects  of  their 
veneration  are  the  elements,  and  especially  that  of  fire.  They 
have  no  temples  or  images,  nor  paintings  of  Ormazd  or  his 
ai^els.  The  Auth-Eadahs  (or  Fire-Temples)  are  merely  edificee 
for  guarding  the  sacred  fire  from  pollution  or  extinction :  in  these 
the  flame  is  kept  continually  burning ;  and  the  buildings  are  so 
constructed,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  foU  upon  the  fire. 
The  Parsees  mfuntain  that  actual  annihilation  forms  no  port  of 
the  system  of  Zoroaster ;  that,  at  death,  the  materials  of  the  body 
rejoin  their  respective  elements ;  earth  to  earth,  water  to  water, 
fire  to  fire,  and  life  to  the  Tiewless  air.    Hence  the  last  hour 
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is  stript  of  its  terrors  to  the  Parsee,  by  the  conviction  that  no 
being  is  redaced  to  nonentity.     For  three  days  after  dissolution 
the  soul  is  supposed  to  fiit  round  its  tenement  of  clay,  in  hopes  of 
re-onion  ;  on  the  fourth,  the  Angel  Seroch  appears,  and  conducts 
it  to  the  Bridge  of  Chinevad.     On  this  structure,  which,  they 
assert,  connects  Heaven  and  Earth,  sits  the  Angel  of  Justice,  to 
veigh  the  actions  of  mortals :  when  the  good  deeds  prevail,  the 
soul  is  met  on  the  bridge  by  a  dazzling  figure,  which  says,  *'  I  am 
thy  good  angel ;  I  was  pure  originally,  but  thy  good  deeds  have 
rendered  me  purer ;"  and,  passing  his  hand  over  the  neck  of  the 
blessed  soul,  leads  it  to  Paradise.     If  iniquities  preponderate,  the 
soul  is  met  by  a  hideous  spectre,  which  howls  out,  **  I  am  thy 
evil  genius  ;  I  was  impure  ^om  the  first,  but  thy  misdeeds  have 
made  me  fouler ;  through  thee  we  shall  remain  miserable  until 
the  resurrection  ;'*  the  sinning  soul  is  then  dragged  away  to  Hell, 
where  Ahriman  sits  to  taunt  it  with  its  crimes.    The  Resurrection 
is  the  triumph  of  Ormazd  and  his  worshippers,  and  an  essential 
article  of  their  belief    The  judgment  of  men  is  to  occupy  a  space 
of  fifty-seven  years ;  then  will  tiie  Genii  of  thp  elements  render 
up  their  trust,  the  soul  re-enter  its  former  earthly  dwelling-place, 
and  the  juice  of  the  Herb  Hom,  and  the  milk  of  the  Bull 
Heziosk,  restore  life  to  man,  and  render  him  immortal.    Then  at 
length  takes  place  the  final  separation  of  the  good  from  the  evil. 
Such  may  perhaps  serve  for  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  of 
Zoroaster. 

Nor  is  the  reign  of  Darius  memorable  only  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Zoroastrian  creed,  or  for  the  several  expeditions 
which  we  mentioned  above.    Many  other  great  works  are  attri- 
buted to  bim  by  ancient  authors,  such  as  the  continuation  of  the 
celebrated  canal  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Necbo,  and  intended  to 
connect  the  Nile  with  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  coinage  of  the  purest 
metals,  both  gold  and  silver :  the  former  of  which  is  the  well- 
known  Daric,  and  the  latter  the  Aryandic  of  Egypt,  attributed  to 
his  satrap  Aryandes.     Of  the  former,  abundant  specimens  exist 
resembling  the  one  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  ;  of  the  latter, 
no  specimen  has  been  discovered  in  the  localities  where  they  are 
said  to  have  been  coined.     So  far  as  researches  on  such  subjects 
have  been  prosecuted,  there  is  no  evidence  of  there  having  been 
any  native  coinage  in  Egypt  before  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
while  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  coins  called  Aryandics  were 
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struck  for  tbe  use  of  Cilicia  instead  of  that  of  Egypt.     In  the 
latter  district,  there  are  coins  irhich  h&Te  been  ofun  conlbunded 
Trith  the  more  geouin*  Da- 
nes, and  which  may,    not 
impoesibi;,  have  bonie  the 
ll  nameofAiyandicinandent 
I  times. 

\j      Darius  is  iaTonrabl]'  men- 
tioned in  andent  history  for 
the  oqaitj  and  moderatioa 
GoM  Dwfc  Mtrtboted  to  a*  Hme  of  Duiiu.      "^  t""  gOTemment ;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  ms  accus- 
tomed to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  others  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
to  be  imposed,  taking  oare  at  the  same  time  to  fix  the  demands 
at  a  lower  rate  than  had  been  pronounced  equitable  b;  the  wiaa 
men  of  the  state,  who  were,  we  are  informed,  consullsd  bj  hina 
upoD  all  ooCBSions  of  importance.  (Ealher  i.  1 3,  1 6.) 

We  proceed  now  with  our  sketch  of  the  Persian  history  under 
the  immediate  successors  of  Darius,  and  the  subsequent  dynasties  ; 
deferring,  till  we  come  to  tlie  description  of  the  discoveries  of 
Major  Rawlineon,  the  more  complete  confirmation  of  the  classical 
history  of  that  prince,  which  Mqor  Rawlinsou'a  interpretation  of 
inscriptions  on  his  great  monument  at  Behlstan  has  made  known 
to  us. 

The  reign  of  Xerxes,  which  followed  that  of  his  father,  Darins, 
is  more  memorable  in  Grecian  than  in  Persian  history  ;  and  the 
illDStriouE  defence  ofThermopylffi,  and  the  battlesof  Salemis,  Plataa, 
and  Mycale,  are  erents  the  memory  of  which  will  snrrive  so  long 
as  the  world  endures.  For  the  collection  of  the  Tast  army  of  Xerxes 
the  whole  East  had  been  engaged  for  several  years ;  and  when 
at  length  he  had  set  out  for  his  expedition,  he  must  have  felt  that 
he  commanded  a  host  which  no  power  could  resist,  or  gallantry 
defeat.  Seven  days,  and  as  many  nigbia,  the  uninterrupted  tide 
of  men  were  crossing  the  "  sacred  "  Hellespont,  and  the  plains 
of  Doriscus  found  encampment  ground  for  a  force  such  as  never 
before  or  since  has  invaded  any  oountiy. 


Never  was  army  composed  of  so  many  di&rent  people  assembled 
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in  one  spot,  each  in  their  appropriate  dresses  and  national  cos- 
tames.     Herodotus  distinguishes  no  less  than  fifty-six  different 
nationa,  some  of  whom  served  on  foot  and  some  on  horseback, 
while  others  manned  the  fleet.     Here  were  to  be  seen  the 
cotton   garments  of  India,  and  lions'  hides  and  leopard  skins 
of  the   Ethiopian  of  Lower  Egypt,  Beluchis    from  Gedroeia, 
and  nomad  hordes  from  the  steppes  of  Bucharia,  wild  huntsmen, 
like  the  Sagartians,  who  caught  their  enemies,  like  animals  of  the 
chase,  with  leathern  lassos,  and  despatched  them  with  a  short 
dagger ;  Medes  and  Bactrians  in  their  rich  and  luxurious  dresses, 
Libyans  in  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses,  Arabs  on  their  camels, 
and  the  chosen  band  of  the  Immortals  in  golden  armour.    Here, 
too,  were  to  be  seen  the  fleets  of  the  Phcmiicians  and  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor,  compelled  to  serve  against  their  kindred.*     Yet 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  as  Heeren  has  remarked,  presented 
to  these  Asiatics  a  scene  for  which  they  were  wholly  unprepared ; 
it  was  to  no  purpose  that  their  countless  hordes  were  driven  by 
the  scourge  against  a  handful  of  Spartaus  ;  and,  although  treachery 
at  last  conducted  them  over  the  lifeless  bodies  of  those  heroes, 
the  names  of  Salamis  and  Plataea  remain  as  everlasting  monu- 
ments of  Grecian  valour.     "  Stranger !  '*  said  the  simple  inscrip* 
tion  to  the  memory  of  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  **  tell  the 
Lacedemonians  that  we  repose  here,  having  obeyed  their  behest." 
And  so  it  befel,  as  Daniel  had  already  predicted :  '*  Behold  there 
shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia :  and  the  fourth  shall  be 
far  richer  than  they  all :  and  by  his  strength  through  his  riches 
he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Greecia."!    Of  the  last 
years  of  the  life  of  Xerxes  little  is  known,  but  it  is  believed 
that  he  perished  in  one  of  the  intrigues  of  the  seraglio.     It  is 
curious  lliat  no  trace  of  the  name  of  this  monarch  is  recorded  in 
Persian  histoiy.    As,  however,  the  long  reign  of  sixty  years  is 
given  to  his  &ther  Gustasp,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  period 
of  his  government  may  have  been  confounded  with  that  of  his 
fiGither.      If  so,  he  must  be  represented  in  the  Persian  annals 
by  the  name  of  Isfimdir,  who  is  the  father  of  Bahman,  or 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
is  the  same  as  the  Dirazdast  of  the  Persians,  as  both  names 
imply  the  same  thing  (viz.,  Long  Arms).     He  is  stated  to  have 
received  his  surname  because,  when  he  stood  upright,  like  the 

♦  Herod.,  viii.  60—98.  f  Dan.  xi.  2. 
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Rob  Boy  of  Highland  story,  the  ends  of  his  fingers  reached  below 
his  knees. 

Different  etymologies  have  been  given  for  the  two  names, 
Bahman  and  ArcUtshir  (Artaxerxes).  Sir  John  Malcolm  *  says 
that  Bahman  is  a  Sanskrit  compound,  which  signifies  "possessing 
arms  ;'*  Khondemir,  that  the  name  was  given  to  imply  his  good 
disposition,  the  signification  of  that  word  in  Syriac.  Urdhu-shir 
in  Persian  means  the  **  lion  of  the  camp/*  but  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
prefers  deriving  it  from  the  Sanskrit  Urddha-siras  "  of  exalted 
head ;"  Arta  or  Ard  in  Pehlvi  and  Kurdish  is  the  "  earth ;"  hence 
the  compound  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Persian  Gil-shah, 
"  the  Prince  of  the  Earth."  His  reign  is  extended  in  the  Persian 
annals  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  but  is  limited  by  the  Greek 
historians  to  forty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter 
Homai,  and  she  by  Darab  II.,  the  Darius  Nothus  of  the  Greeks, 
who  again  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  In  Ptolemy's 
Canon,  Darius  Nothus  appears  as  the  immediate  successor  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Homai  is  supposed  to  be  the  Greek 
Parysatis,  and  she  is  said  to  have  made  Persepolis  her  capital, 
and  to  have  built  the  celebrated  hall  of  Chehel  Minar  or  Forty 
Pillars.  Some  curious  details  relative  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  illustrating  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  Persian  court.  Vashti  is  there  men- 
tioned as  having  been  his  wife,  and  as  having  been  divorced 
because  she  refused  to  be  present  at  the  royal  banquet.  To  the 
influence  of  Esther,  who  succeeded  Vashti,  the  support,  which  the 
king  gave  to  Nehemiah,  and  Esdras  was  mainly  due,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  consequence  of  that  assistance.  The 
famous  Themistocles  was  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Ardashir,  and  is 
said  to  have  learnt  the  Persian  language  in  the  short  space  of 
one  year  (Thucyd.,  i.  138);  an  illustration  of  the  near  connexion 
existing  between  the  Greek  and  the  Persian,  as  descendants 
of  one  common  mother,  the  Sanskrit  The  reign  of  Mnemon, 
the  successor  of  Darius  Nothus,  is  celebrated  for  the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  who  accompanied  the  mad  expedition 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger  to  depose  his  brother  from  his  throne.  This 
is  the  darkest  period  of  the  native  annals.  Neither  the  name  of 
the  Younger  Cyrus  nor  of  the  celebrated  commander  of  the 
Grecian  forces,  have  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  Oriental  writers. 

•  Vol.  i.  p,  67f  note. 
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In  the  reign  of  Darius  Codomannos,  who  succeeded  to  the  empire 
Biter  the  insignificant  reign  of  Ochus,  the  Persian  Monarchy, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Cyrus,  was  finally  extinguished  by  the 
arms  of  Alexander  of  Macedon ;  and  the  time  had  aniyed  when 
the  harrest  of  victories,  which  had  been  so  long  in  preparation 
ibr  the  Greeks,  was  to  be  reaped  in  the  fields  of  Asia. 

The  weakness  of  Persia  and  the  strength  of  Greece,  the  iron 

discipline  of  Sparta  and  the  careless  enthusiasm  of  Athens,  the 

Socratic  training  of  Xenophon,  and  the  military  genius  of  Epami- 

nondas,  were  each  to  exert  their  appropriate  fdfiuence,  and  to 

produce     their   fitting    effects.      Under    the  practised  eye  of 

Epaminondas,  the  greatest  commander  whom    the    states   of 

Greece  had  yet  raised  up,  was  trained  that  shrewd  and  able 

prince,   Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  from  the  chieftain  of  a  semi- 

barbarous  horde,  raised  himself  in  no  long  time  to  the  chief 

place  among  the  Greeks.    Already  was  he  chosen  generalissimo 

of  all  the  Greek3  (except  the  Spartans,  who  had  refused  to  aid  in 

the  undertaking),  for  a  general  war  against  the  Persians,  when  his 

assassination  by  the  hands  of  Pausanias,  a  noble  Macedonian 

youth,  bequeathed  the  execution  of  his  designs  to  his  still  more 

celebrated  son. 

Few  men,  probably,  have  succeeded  in  so  short  a  time  as 

Phihp  in  raising  a  country  from  very  small  beginnings  to  hold  a 

prominent  place  among  the  nations.     At  his  accession,  Macedonia 

was  but  an  ordinary  state,  weakened  by  war  and  depressions; 

while  at  the  death  of  this  gifted  monarch  it  was,  next  to  Persia, 

the  most  powerful  kingdom  existing,  and  the  centre  of  arts  and 

civilisation.     Hence  the  vast  power  of  the  Persian  monarch  was 

in  some   degree  counterbalanced,  and  the  successor  of  Philip 

found  himself  in  a  position  hardly  less  commanding  than  that  of 

the  Persian  king  himself.     And  fortunate  was  it  for  the  success 

of  Grecian  enterprise,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  his  own 

patrimony,  that  Alexander  possessed  at  once  the  talents  requisite 

to  grapple  with  the  complicated  difficulties  of  his  position,  and 

the  moderation  of  character  which  induced  him  to  permit  his  own 

country  to  remain  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  which  he  found  it. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  able  statesmen  and  generals  of  Philip 

continued   the  friends  and   companions   of    his   son,  and   the 

machinery  which  had  contributed  to  Philip's  successes  being 

thus  the  same,  Alexander  was  able  to  stifle  the  plot  which  led  to 
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his  &ther*8  murder,  while  he  maintained  his  ascendancy  among 
the  Grecian  republics,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  war  pculy  at  Athens. 

In  Alexander,  as  has  been  well  remaiked,  all  the  energy 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  Greek  character  was  united 
to  a  power  such  as  no  Greek  had  ever  possessed  before,  while 
the  youthful  energies  of  his  mind  had  been  fed  and  fostered 
by  the  intellectual  training  of  a  Philosopher  who  has  established 
an  empire  far  more  eaduxing  than  that  of  his  pupil.  From 
Aristotle,  Alexander  acquired  that  ardent  love  of  knowledge, 
and  those  enlarged  yiews,  which  raised  him  so  far  above  all 
ordinary  conquerors,  and  which  made  his  oonquests  and  his 
empire  such  important  engines  in  the  advancement  of  civilisa- 
tion. In  his  early  youth  it  is  said  that  Lysimadius,  his  favourite 
instructor,  won  his  heart  by  giving  him  the  name  of  the  hero  of 
the  Iliad,  while  his  courage  and  gallantly  were  conspicuously 
shown  by  his  success  in  overthrowing  the  sacred  battalion  of  the 
Thebans  at  Chseroneea  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and 
when  his  father's  court  was  visited  by  some  envoys  from  Persia, 
his  inquiries  respecting  the!  civil  and  military  state  of  the  East 
showed  the  great  schen^es  that  already  occupied  his  mind.  And 
now  came  Uie  time,  that  '*  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that 
shall  rule  with  great  dominion,  and  do  according  to  his  will."  * 
Crossing  the  Hellespont  in  b.c.  834,  he  won  the  battles  of 
Graneicus  and  Issus,  besieged  and  took  Tyre,  overran  Phoenicia 
and  Egypt;  and  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Arbela,  determined 
the  fate  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  unfortunate  Darius,  after 
seeing  his  best  troops  cut  down,  fled  first  to  Ecbatana,  and 
thence  towards  Bactriana,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  own 
nobles ;  and  the  Persians  showed  that  they  had  as  little  chance 
against  the  compact  and  serried  phalanx  of  the  Macedonians,  as 
the  Jacquerie  or  Burghers  of  Ghent  at  Eesebecque  had,  in  later 
times,  against  the  steel-clad  chivalry  of  France.  It  is  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  war,  that  the  only 
troops  who  appear  to  have  fought  with  unwavering  courage,  to 
the  last  remaining  faithful  to  their  king,  was  a  band  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  the  descendants,  probably,  of  the  men  who  had 
retreated  under  Xenophon  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  to  whose 
desperate  resistance  Alexander,  at  Issus,  owed  the  chief  loss 
which  he  sustained. 

*  Dan.  zL  8. 
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To  the  information,  ind^d,  acquired  by  the  Qroeks  under 
Xenophon.  thdr  countrymen  at  iJme  we«  nuunly  indebted  for 
all  they  knew  of  the  real  weakness  of  the  yast  empire  of  Persia, 
at  the  same  time  that  their  general  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  East  was  proportionately  expanded.    The  cam* 
paign  of  the  army  of  Gyrus  the  Younger,  and  the  yarious  actions 
in  which  the  residue  of  that  force  was  employed  under  Agesilaus 
and  other  leaders,  proyed  how  much  might  be  effected  by  the 
Greek  republics,  wheneyer  their  resources  should  be  combined 
under  one  general ;  while  to  the  military  experience  which  they 
gained  during  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  the  inyention 
and  formation  a  few  years  later  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  under 
Philip  is  due,  a  didcoyery  which  in  the  end  contributed  so  much 
to  his  success  in  the  war  against  the  Athenians.    The  war  with 
Persia  yery  clecurly  shows   what  must  oyer  be  the  fate  of  au 
empire  so  constriKrted,  when  opposed  to  an  army  immeasurably 
inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  but  acting  together,  in  obedienoe  to 
a  rigid  discipline,  as  one  man.    The  success  of  one  or  two  great 
yictories  inyolyed  the  oyerthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  the  country;   the  territory  of  Darius,  com- 
prising so  many  proyinces  with  different  manners,  languages, 
customs,  and-  interests,  being  at  best  but  a  disjointed  mass,  with 
no  common  affection  for  ^e  one  supreme  government,   and 
incapable,  therefore,  of  making  efficient  resistance  to  a  resolute 
and  able  conqueror.      Hence  it  was  that  one  dedsiye  battle 
dissolved  the  allegiance  of  the  separate  Satrapies,  whose  rulers 
are  ever  ready  in  Eastern  lands  to  transfer  to  the  conqueror 
those  services  they  had  previously  rendered  to  the  legitimate 
sovereign.    Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  the  resist- 
ance to  the  invasion  of  Aleiumder  would  have  been  of  bnger 
duration,  and  possibly  more  successful.    It  is  well  known  that 
Darius  was  himself  averse  from  war,  and  of  a  mild,  equitable, 
and  amiable  disposition,  and  that  it  was  not  dislike  to  his  rule 
which  led  to  his  overthrow  and  death.    We  may,  therefore,  feurly 
presume  that,  under  other  circumstances,  the  reign  of  Darius 
would  have  been  as  much  distinguished  for  the  equity  and  justice 
of  its  flourishing  government,  as  it  is  now  for  the  greatest 
calamities  and  reverses. 

The  traditions  of  Alexander's  conquest,  preserved  by  Eastern 
writers,  are  very  imperfect.      Their  accounts,  however,  agree 
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^th  those  of  the  Greek  writers  in  the  chief  events,  and  though 
overloaded  with  extravagant  fahles,  are  prohablj  obtained  from 
them.  They  describe  the  invasion  of  Persia,  the  defeat  of  Darius, 
whom  they  erroneously  consider  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle- 
field, the  generosity  of  the  conqueror,  and  his  humanity  to  the 
captive  family  of  the  king.  They  allude  to  the  alliance  which 
Alexander  established  with  Taxila,  his  battle  with  Poms,  and 
his  invasion  of  Scythia;  and,  with  characteristic  vanity,  they 
attempt  to  prove  that  Alexander  himself  was  the  son  of  their  first 
Darius.  The  great  name  of  Alexander  has  been  considered  suf- 
ficient, as  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks,  to  obtain  credit  for  every 
story  the  imagination  could  invent;  and  the  Sekander  of  the 
Persian  page  is  a  model  of  every  virtue  and  of  every  great  quality 
that  can  elevate  a  human  being  above  his  species.  The  Zeenat-al 
Tuarick  has  preserved  a  curious  record  of  the  supposed  reason 
of  the  war  between  Alexander  and  Persia,  which  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  tradition  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  the  French 
King,  recorded  by  Shakspeare,  Hen.  V.,  act  i.,  sc.  2  : — 

**  When  we  haTe  matched  our  ncketi  to  these  halls. 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard.** 

According  to  the  Persian  legend,  Alexander  refused  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  a  thousand  golden  eggs,  which  his  father  had  been 
accustomed  to  send  to  the  Persian  court,  replying  to  the  envoys 
who  came  to  fetch  it,  "  that  the  bird  who  laid  these  eggs  had 
iiown  into  another  world."  On  this  another  ambassador  was  sent 
from  the  king  of  Persia,  charged  to  deliver  to  the  king  of 
Macedon  a  bat  and  ball,  and  a  bag  of  very  small  seed :  the  first 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  youth  of  the  king,  the  second  to  symbolise 
the  countless  multitude  of  the  Persian  army.  **I  accept  the 
presents,"  said  the  young  monarch,  taking  in  his  hand  the  bat; 
"  with  this  shall  I  strike  the  ball  of  your  master's  dominion  ;*' 
while  having  sent  for  a  fowl,  which  immediately  devoured  the 
grain,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  bird  will  show  you  what  a  morsel  your 
numerous  army  will  prove  to  mine."  In  return  he  gave  the 
envoy  a  wild  melon,  and  bade  him  tell  his  master  to  judge  from 
its  taste  the  bitterness  of  the  lot  which  awaited  him.  **  Messages 
of  this  character,"  sajs  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  are  not  uncommon 
among  Asiatic  Monarchs ;"  and  Herodotus  has  recorded  a  some- 
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what  similar  anecdote  in  a  message  which  the  Scythians  sent  to 
Darius  Hystaspes,  when  he  was  about  to  invade  their  country. 
According  to  him,  a  herald  was  sent  with  the  presents  of  a  mouse, 
a  bird,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows.  Darius,  says  the  tale,  at  first 
imagined,  that  they  meant  to  imply  by  the  presents,  that  they 
surrendered  to  him  their  land,  their  water,  and  their  military 
prowess.  But  Gobryas  and  his  chiefs  replied,  that  the  real 
meaning  of  them  was,  "that  unless  as  birds  ye  can  fly  up  to 
heaven,  or  as  mice  burrow  in  the  earth,  or  as  frogs  can  leap  into 
the  waters,  ye  shall  not  make  good  your  retreat,  but  shall  pensh 
by  such  arrows  as  these.** 

Having  conquered  Darius,  Alexander  pursued  his  way,  encoun- 
tering difiEiculties  which  would  have  appalled  almost  any  other 
general,  through  Bactriana,  and  taking  Bactra  or  Zariaspa  (now 
Balkh),  the  chief  city  of  that  province,  where  he  spent  the  winter : 
crossing  the  Oxus  upon  tent  skins  stuffed  with  light  materials  and 
made  water-tight,  he  advanced  in  the  following  spring  to  Mara- 
canda  (Samarkand),  to  replace  the  Joss  of  horses  which  he  had 
sustained  in  passing  the  Caucasus,  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  rich 
valley  of  Sogd  (the  Muhammedan  Paradise  of  Maver-al  Nahr),  and 
to  enforce  the  submission  of  Trans-oxiancu  But  Alexander  had 
here  to  contend  with  a  different  race  from  those  whose  lands  he  had 
so  easily  overran  before;  and  he  soon  discovered  that  one  defeat 
only  led  to  a  new  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  regain  their 
cherished  liberty.  As  herdsmen  and  husbandmen,  the  tribes 
north  of  the  Jaxartes  were  almost  necessarily  warriors.  At  length 
he  advanced  to  a  place  subsequently  called  Eschata  (Icrxara),  as 
marking  the  northern  limit  of  his  march,  and  which  is  probably 
represented  by  the  modem  Uzkand  or  Aderkand,  a  village  on  the 
Jaxartes,  near  the  end  of  the  Ferganah  district.  In  Margiana  he 
founded,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  another  Alexandria, 
which  bore  in  later  times  the  successive  names  of  Seleucia  and 
Antiochia  Margiana,  and  is  now  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Marv-al-Rud.  Returning  from  the  North,  he  led  on  his  army  in  the 
hope  of  achieving  the  yet  greater  conquest  of  India,  till  at  length, 
marching  apparently  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Kabul 
river,  he  arrived  at  the  celebrated  rock  Aomos,  an  isolated 
pyramidal  mountain,  almost  inaccessible,  and  deemed  impregnable. 
A  tradition  attached  to  it  that  even  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
from  whom  Alexander  claimed  descent,  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
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take  it.  Nor  were  the  difficulties  exaggerated.  It  appears  that 
Alexander's  troops,  under  Ptolemy,  the  son  oi  Lagus,  were  at 
first  repulsed,  and  that  it  was  only  taken  at  last  hy  the  construc- 
tion of  a  causeway,  which  served  to  connect  it  with  another 
mountain,  on  which  the  Greek  conqueror  had  encamped  a  large 
hody  of  men.  It  has  heen  supposed  that  Aomos  was  a  general 
name  for  a  stockaded  rock,  of  which  there  was  more  than  one  in 
Bactria,  the  name  having  been  hellenised  from  the  Sanskrit  vTord 
*Awara  or  'Awarana,  an  incloeure.  Later  writers  have  supposed 
that  the  Greeks  called  it  Aomos,  because  it  was  so  lofty  as  to  be 
above  the  flight  of  birds.  As  it  stood  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  its  position  must  have  been  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  at  some  distance  from  Attock,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  Akora.  Having  crossed  the  Indus  near 
Attock,  the  conqueror  advanced  to  the  city  of  Taxila  (Manikyala), 
a  site  celebrated  in  modern  times  for  the  discoveries  made 
there  by  Mr.  Masson,  and  by  the  French  officers  in  the  service  of 
Eanjit  Singh«  and  having  passed  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
there,  led  on  his  army  in  the  commencement  of  the  spring  to 
conquer  the  territories  of  Porus.  Having,  by  a  stratagem,  suc- 
ceeded in  lulling  the  vigilance  of  the  Indian  king,  Alexander 
crossed  the  Jailum  during  a  thunderstorm,  which  prevented  the 
Indians  from  distinguishing  what  was  going  on,  on  the  bank 
opposite  to  their  encampment;  and,  in  a  battle  long  doubtful 
owing  to  the  personal  courage  and  gallantry  of  Poras,  succeeded 
in  winning  the  first  and  only  pitched  battle. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Colonel  Ohesney,  that  though  great 
battles  and  extensive  conquests  have  belonged  to  every  period  of 
the  world,  and  extraordinary  campaigns,  such  as  that  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  may  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  yet 
the  brilliant  victories,  the  unparalleled  sieges  and  vast  conquests, 
above  all,  the  wonderful  marches  of  Alexander  the  Great,  will 
in  all  probability  stand  alone  for  ever.  Much  that  he  did  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  peculiar  race  whose  energies  he  was  enabled 
to  wield  so  successfully.  Enjoying  the  actual  freedom  of  a  limited- 
monarchy  rather  than  that  which  existed  nominally  in  the  demo- 
cratic states  of  Greece,  the  people  of  Macedonia  were  alike 
attached  to  their  constitution  and  to  their  sovereign.  The  king 
was  at  once  both  the  commander  of  the  army  and  the  administrator 
of  justice ;  this  double  authority  being  regulated  by  certain  prin- 
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ciples  and  established  laws.  The  actual  surface,  indeed,  of 
Macedonia  Proper  did  not  equal  that  of  republican  Greece ;  but 
its  power  was  really  infinitely  greater.  The  people  enjoyed  equal 
irightB ;  and  since  all  might  be  called  upon  to  serre,  as  a  nation 
they  united  the  ciyil  and  militaiy  character,  for  which  they  were 
prepared  by  a  suitable  education. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  (the  Vipasa  or  Beyah  of  the 
modem  maps)  his  Macedonian  soldiers  mutinied  and  refused  to 
accompany  him  further  from  their  native  west.  Alexander  wept 
that  his  plans  for  conquest  were  bounded,  but  immediately 
turning  towards  other  pkms  which  his  vast  mind  had  conceited, 
he  prepared  a  fleet,  which  should  sail  down  the  Indus  and  explore 
the  shores  of  Persia  from  its  mouths  to  the  Euphrates.  To  effect 
these  objects,  Alexander  himself  retraced  his  steps  from  the 
Hyphasis,  and  slowly  descending  the  river,  took  the  opportunity 
to  subdue,  though  not  without  a  determined  resistance,  ^e  Malli, 
who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Panjab,  and  whose  chief  town, 
Mallithan,  is  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  Multan.  The 
attack  on  this  place,  called  by  the  historians  the  Citadel  of  the 
Brahmins,  is  memorable  for  the  extraordinary  indiscretion  and 
intrepidity  of  Alexander,  who,  scaling  the  walls  himself,  was  for 
some  time  alone  within  the  town  exposed  to  all  the  missiles  of  the 
Indians,  and  unsupported  by  his  own  soldiers,  the  ladder  on 
which  he  had  ascended  having  given  way  under  the  weight  of 
those  who  tried  to  follow  him.  He  was  at  length,  however, 
rescued  by  a  body  of  his  own  Macedonians  from  his  perilous 
position,  and  desperately  wounded,  and  was  borne  back  to  his 
tent,  apparently  lifeless.  Some  days  elapsed  ere  he  was  able  to 
bear  the  pain  of  the  onward  march.  At  length,  having  descended 
the  Indus  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  surveyed  the  mouths  of  that 
celebrated  river,  and  given  orders  for  the  construction  of  cities 
and  harbours  in  the  most  suitable  places,  he  commenced  his 
homeward  march  towards  Babylon,  an  expedition  hardly  less 
remarkable  than  others  which  are  recorded  of  Alexander,  owing 
to  the  vast  deserts  which  he  was  compelled  to  traverse.  Arrived 
at  Susa,  he  began  to  develope  the  extensive  views  with  regard 
to  government  which  had  long  filled  his  mind,  by  favouring 
intermarriages  between  his  own  troops  and  the  Asiatics,  setting 
them  the  example  in  his  own  person  by  selecting  Statira  as  his 
future  queen,  and  by  a  new  construction  of  his  army  rather  upon 
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the  principle  of  the  OrieDtal  nations  than  on  that  which  had  been 
usuEd  in  his  own  countiy.  With  this  intention,  he  appears  to 
have  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  break  through  the  narrow  pre- 
judices which  had  till  then  infested  the  Grecian  mind,  and  had 
hitherto  raised  a  barrier  between  the  West  and  the  East,  over- 
coming, however,  slowly  and  with  much  difficulty,  the  horror  of 
his  own  troops,  who  felt  themselves  degraded  when  the  civilised 
Persians  were  placed  on  equal  terms  with  them,  and  when  the 
barbarous  jargon  of  Asiatics  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the 
melodious  eloquence  of  their  native  Greek. 

In  the  pride  of  his  success,  new  and  enlarged  projects  of  con- 
quest and  undertakings  by  sea  opened  upon  his  vision.  Africa 
and  Arabia  were  to  be  circumnavigated,  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
explored  ;  new  cities  to  be  built  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  former 
to  be  peopled  with  Asiatics,  and  the  latter  with  Europeans  ;  the 
wandering  Arabs  were  to  be  taught  to  forget  their  nomad  habits  ; 
the  river  Euphrates  to  be  made  navigable  from  Thapsacus;  a 
great  port  to  be  formed  at  the  destuied  capital  of  the  world,  and 
a  harbour  copstructed  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  long 
galleys.  The  leading  object  of  his  care,  the  formation  of  his  fleet, 
had  already  made  some  progress  ere  he  left  Susa  to  return  to 
Babylon.  On  his  way  thither,  he  visited  the  ancient  province  of 
Media,  the  rock  of  Baghistan  (or  Behistan),  and  Hamadan,  where 
he  was  deprived  by  death  of  one  of  his  most  beloved  and  devoted 
friends,  HephsBstion.  At  length,  after  a  march,  which  Colonel 
Chesney  has  computed  to  have  been  of  the  enormous  length  of 
19,028  miles,  he  reached  his  capital,  and  setting  at  defiance  the 
fears  of  his  friends,  entered  it  in  spite  of  the  adverse  warnings 
and  predictions  of  the  ChaldsDans.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  fes- 
tivities which  celebrated  his  return,  the  hand  of  Death  was  upon 
him;  and  an  intermittent  fever  of  eleven  days,  caught  in  the 
marshes  of  Lamlum,  while  inspecting  the  progress  of  some 
engineering  works,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Conqueror  of  Asia, 
in  the  midst  of  his  vast  projects,  in  the  year  b.c.  328. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  empire  was  divided  among 
his  generals,  who  strove  with  various  fortune  for  the  vacant 
inheritance.  At  length  the  battle  of  Ipsus  led  to  the  establishment 
of  four  separate  kingdoms ;  of  Macedon  under  Cassander,  of  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor  under  Lysimachus,  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  of 
Seleucus  and  his  successors  in  the  East.     Thus,  in  the  short 
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space  of  fourteen  years,  was  Alexander's  vast  empire  broken  up 
among  four  rival  chieftains,  and  the  whole  of  his  family  had 
perished  by  the  sword;  remarkably  fulfilling  the  prophecy  in 
Daniel  cxi. — "  And  when  he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom  shall  be 
broken,  and  shall  be  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven ; 
and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor  according  to  his  dominion  which  he 
ruled  ;  for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up  even  for  others  be- 
sides those.*'    With  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  three  first 
kingdoms  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  we  shall,  however,  pause  for  a 
while  over  the  remarkable  history  of  the  fourth  kingdom.     To 
Seleocus  had  been  assigned,  as  his  share  of  the  empire,  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon.    A  war  almost  immediately  broke  out,  and  for 
a  time  the  power  of  Andgonus,  another  of  the  generals,  appeared 
to  be  in  the  ascendant.     But  Seleucus  soon  won  back  what  he 
had  lost;  Media,  Susiana,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  as  his  justice  and  clemency  were  equal  to  his 
power,  he  became  ere  long  the  greatest  of  Alexander's  successors. 
He  was  the  first  Greek  who  seems  really  to  have  had  any  ex- 
tensive influence  over  India,  and  his  alliance  with  Chandragupta, 
king  of  Dehli,  the  Sandracottns  of  the  Greeks,  shows  that  his 
power  was  recognised  by  the  princes  of  that  country.     The  cele- 
brated era  of  Seleucidse,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  Jews, 
Orientals,  and  Christians,  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  era 
of  Hejra,  nine  centuries  afterwards  by  the  Muhammedans,  com- 
mences with  the  year  b.c.  did,  in  which  Seleucus  took  Babylon. 
Seleucus  survived  all  the  othe^  successors  of  Alexander,  and  fell 
at  last  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  b.o.  280,  when  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age.     He  is  generally  known  in  history  from 
others  of  his  family  by  the  name  of  Seleucus  Nicator.     We  do  not 
propose  to  give  a  full  history  of  the  princes  of  his  family,  but  shall 
mention  such  facts  only  as  are  important  in  linking  together  the 
different  dynasties,  and. in  settling  the  chronology. 

In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theus,  the  third  of  the  SeleucidsB, 
in  B.C.  260,  Askh  or  Arsaces  slew  the  viceroy  of  Parthia,  and, 
raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  established  the  famous  dynasty 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Arsacidas.  The  native  writers 
assert  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  their  ancient  kings,  but  in 
such  statements  we  cannot  put  much  confidence.  Spreading 
to  the  breeze  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Darafash-i-Kawani,  which 
his  unde  had  saved  when  Darius  was  defeated,  he  marched  to 
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Bhej,  whero  he  fixed  his  abode  and  invited  the  other  chieftains 
of  his  people  to  join  him  in  a  war  against  the  Persians.  About 
the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier,  Diodotos  the 
governor  of  Bactria  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  erected  for 
himself  an  independent  kingdom.  Thus  were  withdrawn  two 
large  portions  of  the  Eastern  world  from  their  intercourse  with 
tbe  West,  and  the  Syrian  division  of  Alexander's  empire  was 
80  weakened  as  to  make  little  resistance  to  new  assailants.  In 
Greece,  at  the  same  time,  two  independent  powers  had  arisen, 
the  once  barbaioos  ^tolians  under  Pyrrhus  and  his  descendants, 
and  the  band  of  free  cities  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the 
AchsBan  League. 

In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  a  new  people  appear  on 
the  stage  of  Oriental  history,  who  were  destined  soon  to  conquer 
everything  before  them,  and  to  erect  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  earlier  thrones  the  most  unbending  tyranny  which  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  But  a  few  years  earlier,  Antiochus  the 
Great  had  been  driven  back  from  Greece  into  Asia  Minor  by  the 
arms  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  victorious  career  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  soon  after  received  a  yet  more  humiliating  check. 
At  that  time,  says  Daniel,  *'  the  ships  of  Ohittim  (t.^.,  Europe) 
shall  come  against  him ;  therefore  he  shall  be  grieved,  and  shall 
return.*"^  On  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from 
Alexandria,  as  he  was  advancing  to  the  almost  certain  conquest 
of  Egypt,  Antiochus  met  the  ambassador  of  Bome,  who  had  just 
landed  from  his  ships.  The  kiiig,  who  had  himself  been  at 
Bome,  recognised  him  and  held  out  his  hand,  but  Popillius,  giving 
him  the  tablets,  bade  him  first  read  what  was  written  on  them. 
Having  done  so,  the  king  replied  that  he  would  consider  with 
his  friends  what  answer  he  should  return.  The  Boman,  drawing 
a  circle  round  the  king  in  the  sand  with  his  staff,  replied, 
"  Before  you  quit  this  circle  you  shall  give  me  my  answer  to  the 
Boman  senate ! "  Antiochus  acquiesced  in  the  demand,  and 
retired  fh)m  Egyptf 

Such  were  the  Bomans  who  now  began  to  take  an  active  part 
in  Oriental  afiairs ;  a  people  differing  alike  both  from  the  Greeks 
and  the  Asiatics,  and  for  a  long  time  deriving  their  strength  from 
qualities  and  virtues  which  were  rarely  found  either  in  Greece  or 
Asia.    The  ascendancy  of  the  Bomans  arose  not  only  from  their 

♦  Dan.  xi.  30.  f  liv.,  xlv.  12. 
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extraordinary  reverence  for  the  natural  principles  of  right,  but 
also  from  a  patriotism,  which,  unlike  the  foioed  education  of  Sparta, 
grew  up   spontaneously,  the  natural  product  of  their  domestic 
Tirtues.     Thus  when  the  defeat  of  OannsB  had  well  nigh  destroyed 
the  £U>wer  of  the  Eoman  chivalry,  the  Senate  of  Rome  gave  public 
thanks  to  the  Consul,  Yarro,  who  returned  almost  alone,  "  because 
he  bad  not  despaired  of  the  Republic :  "  and  when  Hannibal  was 
encamped  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  very  ground  was  sold 
under  hia  feet  at  an  auction  within  the  city  walls.  Even  Polybius, 
himself  a  Greek,  observes,  that,  **  among  the  Greeks,  though  a  man 
be  bound  by  ten  bonds,  and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  he  cannot  be 
induced  to  keep  Mth,  if  he  be  trusted  with  a  single  talent  of  public 
money ;  whereas  the  Romans,  when,  during  office  or  embassy,  they 
have  a  large  sum  in  their  hands,  are  held  to  their  duty  by  the 
mere  sanction  of  an  oath.     So  that  whereas  among  others  you  can 
scarcely  find  a  man  who  abstains  from  plundering  the  public, 
among  the  Romans  such  a  crime  is  rarely  heard  of."*    And 
this  purity  he  rightly  attributes  to  their  ancient  habits  of  piety 
and  respect  for  an  unwritten  law. 

The  early  rise  of  the  Romans  had  been  very  slow ;  and  the 
contest  with  Carthage  had  been  of  doubtful  or  inconsiderable 
success.     But  this  enemy  once  crushed,  the  Roman  arms  spread 
over  the  world  like  a  whirlwind :  in  ten  years  the  order  of  the 
plan  of  the  coming  campaign  was  sketched  in  outline  on  the  map 
of  the  world,  and  the  most  distant  nations  heard  the  voice  of  tliat 
«*  fourth  monster  "  which  was  to  rule  over  the  earth.     It  was  at 
Cyno-cephale,  in  Thessaly,  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Zama, 
that  the  Romans  matched  themselves  for  the  first  time  against  the 
hitherto  invincible  phalanx  of  Macedon.    Then,  too,  for  the  first 
time,  were  the  Macedonians  defeated  in  the  open  field ;  the  Consul 
Flamininus  discovering  the  weakness  of  the  phalanx  when  opposed 
by  a  rapid  movement  on  the  flank ;  and  the  Macedonians  learning 
the  lesson  which  Sparta  had  been  taught  at  Leuctra,  that  the  best 
systems  lose  their  practical  efiPect  when  they  have  survived  the 
spirit  that  animated  their  founders.    The  progress,  and  still  more 
BO  the  result,  of  the  Macedonian  war,  enabled  the  leaders  of  the 
jEtapublic  to  read  in  clear  characters  their  future  destiny.    When 
the  Consul  Acilius  Glabrio  was  about  to   drive  the  forces  of 
Antiochus  from  that  pass  which,  as  Wordsworth  has  observed, 
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"  was  never  stormed,  and  whose  only  conqueror  has  been  Nature," 
he  made  an  oration  to  his  soldiers  that  clearly  demonstrates  the 
ambitious  views  of  his  countrymen.  "What,"  said  he,  "shall 
hinder,  but  that  from  Gades  to  the  Bed  Sea  we  should  have  but 
one  boundary,  the  Ocean,  who  holds  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth 
in  his  embraces,  and  that  the  whole  race  of  men  should  venerate 
the  Eoman  name  as  second  only  to  the  Gods  !  "  It  was  thus 
that  the  Romans  became  the  arbiters  of  all  events  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  Spain,  Syria,  and  Egypt  were  too  weak  long  to  resist  the 
Eepublican  arms ;  and  Latin,  **  the  voice  of  empire  and  war,  the 
true  language  of  history,  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  nations,  and 
not  with  the  passions  of  individuals,"  bade  fair  to  become  what  its 
half  sister,  the  Greek,  had  been,  the  universal  language  of  the 
civilised  world.  To  the  iron  rule  of  Rome  each  nation  in  its  turn 
was  compelled  to  yield.  There  had  been  republics  in  Europe 
and  monarchies  in  Asia :  the  East  had  had  her  cavalry,  the  West 
her  foot  soldiers.  But  both  alike  proved  of  little  avail  against 
the  discipline  and  valour  of  these  new  conquerors.  *'  The  mistress 
of  the  world,"  says  Wilberforce,  "  sent  forth  her  Praetors  and 
Proconsuls  to  rule  instead  of  kings;  vast  roads,  uniform  and 
unbending,  were  the  tracks  she  made  for  herself  through  the 
world,  that  so  the  most  inaccessible  countries  might  be  laid  open 
to  her  armies;  and  in  mddngthem  she  hewed  through  mountains 
and  filled  up  valleys  as  though  the  earth  was  as  subject  to  her  as 
its  inhabitants."* 

One  countiy  alone  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  ground,  and 
was  never  wholly  conquered,  even  in  the  zenith  of  the  Roman 
power.  Free  as  they  who  led  their  conquering  legions  against 
them,  the  Parthians  possessed  a  method  of  tactics  against  which 
the  heavy  accoutred  infantiy  of  Rome  could  never  fight  on  equal 
terms ;  hence,  though  often  beaten  in  the  open  plsdn,  the  fast- 
nesses of  their  native  mountains  remained  their  own.  "  The 
war  was  made,"  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  well  described  it, 
"not  against  the  army,  but  against  the  supplies  by  which  it 
was  supported ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  Parthian  warrior 
took  his  unerring  aim  while  his  horse  was  carrying  him  from 
the  enemy,  may  be  viewed  as  a  personification  of  the  system 
of  warfare  by  which  his  nation,  during  the  era  of  its  history, 
maintained  its  independence.      The  system  was  suited   to  the 

*  Wilbcrforcc's  Five  Empiref,  136. 
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soi],  to  the  man,  and  to  the  fleet  and  robost  animal  on  which 
he  was  mounted :  and  its  success  was  so  certain,  that  the  bravest 
veterans  of  Eome  murmured  when  their  leaders  talked  of  a 
Parthian  war.*' 

The  Parthian  empire  is  believed  to  have  attained  its  greatest 
limits  under  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  carried  his  arms  as  fat 
as  Alexander  himself,  extending  his  swaj  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Indus,  reducing  Sjria  and  making  captive  its  king,  Demetrius 
Nicator.  An  embassy  from  Paoorus  the  king  of  Parthia,  in  b.c.  60, 
to  Sylla,  at  that  time  Pnetor  in  Cappadooia,  is  the  first  instance 
of  durect  communication  between  the  Parthians  and  the  Romans. 
Thirty-seven  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Orodes,  the  army  of 
Licinius  Crassus  was  cut  to  pieces,  on  its  retreat  towards  Zeugma 
of  Commagene,  and  the  Boman  standards  captured  in  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia,  not  hir  from  Carrfa»  or  Haran ;  and,  still  later, 
Antony,  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  friendly  river  Aras,  across 
which  the  Parthians  did  not  pursue  him,  escaped  a  similar  fate  on 
nearly  the  same  ground.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  nations  shows  a  series  of  disputes,  reconciliations, 
and  treaties,  till  at  length  Artabanus,  the  thirtieth  and  last  of  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Arsaces,  sustained  so  much  loss  from  the 
Romans  under  the  emperor  Macrinus,  that  he  was  unable  to  sup 
press  the  rebellion  of  a  new  chieftain,  Ardashir  Babegan,  who, 
profiting  by  the  hereditary  hatred  of  his  Persian  countrymen  to 
the  Parthians,  succeeded  in  founding  a  new  empire,  which  was 
named  from  Sasan,  one  of  his  ancestors,  the  SassanidsB,  and  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  renowned  dynasty  which  had  filled  the 
throne  of  Darius  for  480  years. 

The  period  occupied  by  the  Arsacids  is  an  almost  entire  blank 
in  the  native  historians  of  Persia,  and  little  more  is  recorded  than 
the  account  of  their  first  rise  which  we  have  mentioned.  The 
Baron  St.  Martin  has  put  together  all  that  is  known  of  their  his- 
tory ;  and  though  he  has  sometimes  indulged  too  much  in  theory, 
he  has  extracted  and  compiled  from  various  sources  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  account  of  their  polity.  Some  portions  of  this 
we  shall  therefore  state  here.  According  to  him,  the  empire  of  the 
AisacidiB  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  feudal  systems  of 
Europe,  a  remark  in  which  Gibbon  appears  to  coincide.  Their 
form  of  government  was,  in  fact,  a  feudal  monarchy,  consisting  of 
four  principal  kingdoms,  all  ruled  by  members  of  the  same  femily^ 
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the  elder  branch  of  which  was  seated  on  the  Persian  throne,  which 
formed  the  centre  of  a  vast  political  system,  maintaining  relations 
with  the  Romans  in  the  West  and  the  Chinese  in  the  East.  The 
next  in  rank  was  the  monarch  of  Armenia ;  then  the  Prince  of 
Bactria ;  and  then  the  ruler  of  the  Scythian  Massagetee,  whose 
dominions  were  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  his  people  the  nomads 
of  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  The  fall  of  the  Imperial  House  did 
not  necessarily  involve  that  of  the  other  princes ;  thus  tlie  kings  of 
Bactria  and  Scythia  for  a  while  held  out  against  the  Persians,  and 
the  Armenian  kingdom,  whose  monarch  had  embraced  Christianity 
thirty  years  before  Constantine,  and  who  has  therefore  rightly  the 
title  of  the  first  Christian  king,  if  we  omit  the  doubtful  story  of 
Abgarus  of  Edessa,  lasted  till  a.d.  428.  The  descendants  of  the 
Armenian  rulers  in  after  times  obtained  great  power  in  Persia,  and 
maintained  as  Sassanians  and  Muhammedans  ^e  power  which  they 
bad  lost  as  Christians. 

The  rise  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  in  a.d.  226  is  an  important 
era  in  Persian  history ;  from  this  period  its  annals  become  more 
full  and  less  obscure,  and  admit  of  easier  reconcilement  with  the 
records  of  the  western  historians.  We  shall  state  concisely  some 
of  the  most  important  historical  events  which  occurred  during  the 
continuance  of  their  empire. 

The  reign  of  Ardashir  Babegan,  or  Artaxerxes  I.,  appears  to 
have  been  brilliant  and  successful.  He  was  able  to  bring  together, 
to  unite,  and  to  consolidate  the  fragments  of  the  empire ;  to  con- 
tend, with  various  success,  against  the  Romans  under  Alexander 
Severus ;  and  to  re-establish  in  its  purity  the  Magian  religion,  as 
reformed  by  Zoroaster.  The  coins  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  of 
which  we  have  abundant  remains,  confirm  the  testimony  of  history. 
On  all  of  them  we  find  the  symbols  of  the  fire-worship,  the  altar 
and  its  attendant  priests ;  their  legends  are  no  longer  in  Greek, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Arsacidse,  but  in  the  Pehlvi,  or  Persian 
language. 

Ardashir  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shahpuhr  I.,  who  worthily 
carried  out  his  father's  plans.  Attacking  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Western  Asia,  he  soon  reduced  them  to  submission,  and,  after 
many  important  victories,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Roman 
emperor,  Valerian.  Pursuing  his  conquests,  he  reached  Antioch, 
at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Roman  empire,  which 
was  taken  and  sacked.    But  a  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand* 
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Odenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  whose  offered  support  Shahp^hr 
rejected  in  his  hour  of  victory,  collected  the  scattered  remnanta 
of  the  Roman  army  in  Syria,  and,  attacking  the  Persian  army  on  its 
return,  laden  ^rith  booty,  routed  it  in  several  engagements,  and 
followed  it  to  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon.  The  victory  of  the  Persian 
king  over  Valerian  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  subject  of  several 
pieces  of  sculpture  still  existing  in  Persia,  and  especially  of  those 
at  Shahpuhr,  near  Eazerun,  and  at  Nakhsh-i-Bustam :  in  all  of 
them  the  same  events  are  pourtrayed,  and  the  victorious  king 
is  represented  before  a  fallen  and  suppliant  enemy.  Many  cities 
remain  which  popularly  claim  Shahpuhr  as  their  founder,  the  two 
principal  of  which  are  Nishapur,  in  Khorasan,  and  Shahpuhr,  in 
Fars,  near  Kazerim.  His  immediate  successors  were  not  distin- 
guished for  their  abilities ;  and  nothing  memorable  occurs  in  the 
Persian  history  till  the  reign  of  Narses,  who  defeated  the  emperor 
Galerian  almost  on  the  same  ground  which  had  before  proved  so 
fiital  to  the  legions  of  Crassus. 

Shahpuhr  II.,  Zoulactaf,  a  minor,  succeeded  Narses,  after  the 
short  reign  of  Hormisdas  YI.  £Us  empire  was  immediately,  on 
Jus  accession,  invaded  by  the  Greeks,  the  Tatars,  and  the  Arabs ; 
but  the  young  emperor  offered  a  firm  resistance  to  the  invaders. 
Collecting  his  forces,  he  marched  against  the  Arabs,  drove  them 
out  of  his  country,  and,  chasing  them  across  the  Arabian  desert  to 
Yathreb,  massacred  every  Arab  he  met  with.  From  Hedjaz,  he 
continued  his  march  into  Syria,  and,  turning  northward,  swept  it 
to  the  gates  of  Aleppo  ere  he  returned  to  Ctesiphon.  During  a 
reign  of  seventy  years,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  empire  in 
prosperity ;  and  idthough  his  career  at  last  was  checked  by  the 
genius  or  the  fame  of  Constantino,  the  armies  of  Constantius  were 
often  compelled  to  retreat  before  his  generals.  Even  the  results 
of  the  victory  of  Zingara,  a.d.  350,  were  lost  to  the  Romans, 
owing  to  the  vigilance  of  their  untiring  enemy :  the  celebrated 
Julian  fled  before  the  archers  of  the  Persian  king,  and  lost  his  life 
in  bis  imprudent  march  into  the  desert;  and  his  successor,  Jovian, 
was  content  to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace,  with  the  loss  of 
the  Roman  provinces  east  of  the  Tigris.  Four  princes  succeeded 
Shahpuhr  II.,  the  events  of  whose  reigns  are  of  no  historical 
importance,  till  at  length,  in  a.d.  534,  Ehosru  Nushirwan,  sur-r 
named  the  Just,  the  cotemporary  and  rival  of  the  emperor  Jus* 
tinian,  ascended  the  throne. 

K  2 
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Nushirw&Q  is  still  tbe  synonym,  in  the  month  of  every  Persian, 
for  wisdom,  justice,  or  munificence.    He  found  the  empire  groaning 
under  a  yariety  of  abuses,  among  which  was  the  prevalence  of  a» 
sect,  whose   leader  was  named  Mazdak,  who  taught  doctrines 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  needy  and  the  dissolute.    From  the 
evil  result  of  the  doctrines  propounded  by  this  impostor,  the  king 
gradually  relieved  his  subjects,  and  at  length  put  an  end  to  the 
delusion  by  de8tro3ring  the  prophet  and  his  followers.   Nushirwan 
restored  the  bridges,  rebuilt  towns  and  villages  which  had  £cdlea 
into  decay,   founded  schools  and  colleges,   and  held  out  such 
encouragement  to  learned  men,  that  even  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  flocked  to  his  court    A  disciple  of  Plato,  it  was  said, 
was  seated  on  the  Persian  throne.    The  literature  of  Greece  and 
Eome  and  the  East  were  collected  by  his  diligence,  and  preserved 
at  his  court    Aristotle  and  Plato  were  translated  into  Persian; 
the  fieibles  of  Pilpay  were  brought  from  the  Gimges,  and,  though 
their  original  and  its  translation  have  alike  disappeared,  they  hava 
still  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  Arabian  and  Persian  versions , 
and  the  game  of  chess  is,  traditionally,  said  to  have  been  invented 
for  the  amusement  of  this  monarch.     In  his  war  with  Justinian, 
the  Persian  maintained  his  superiority,  and  extorted  from  the 
humbled  emperor  of  the  Greeks  eleven  thousand  pounds  of  gold 
as  the  price  of  a  perpetual  peace ;  while  the  reductbn  of  Antioch 
and  Syria,  and  the  extension  of  the  Persian  territories  from  tbe 
banks  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Taxartus  and  Oxus,  bear  testimony  to  his  military  genius. 
At  the  age  of  fourscore,  the  sovereign  of  the  East  took  the  field 
with  the  alacrity  of  youth,  conducting  in  person  the  siege  of  Dara, 
while  his  general,  Adarman,  advanced  from  Babylon,  reduced  to 
ashes  the  city  of  Apameia,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  Syria  at  the  feet 
of  his  master.    But  the  glory  of  the  Sassanide  was  already  on 
the  wane ;  already  the  small  cloud,  like  a  man's  hand,  was  seen 
on  the  sea  of  the  desert:    Muhammed,  whose  doctrine  was 
destined  to  exercise  such  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the 
East,  had  been  bom  in  the  reign  of  NCishirwan. 

One  more  great  emperor,  however,  followed ;  and  in  the  courage 
and  ability  of  Ehosru-Parviz  men  seemed  to  see  a  second  Cyrus 
and  another  Ardashir.  To  support  his  claim  to  the  throne 
against  the  oonspimtors  who  had  murdered  his  father,  the  singular 
spectacle  was  beheld  of  an  united  army  of  Persians  and  Romans 
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puisuing  together  a  common  object;  Narses,  the  general  of 
Mauritius  the  Boman  emperor,  defeating  Bahram  in  Tatary,  and 
•i^eetoring  the  Intimate  sovereign  to  his  throne.  Ehoeru,  not 
unmindful  of  the  generosity  of  Mauritius,  to  vhom  he  owed  his 
throne,  declared  the  emperor  his  adopted  &ther ;  and,  surrender- 
ing Dara  and  other  strong  places  on  the  frontier  to  the  Bomant, 
treated  with  munificence  all  who  had  aided  in  his  restoration :  the 
friendship  formed  with  Mauritius  was  never  checked  or  broken. 
When  Khosrii  heard  of  that  emperor*s  murder,  he  instantly 
declared  war  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  and  the 
Persian,  accompanied  by  his  pretended  son,  invaded  the  Boman 
provinces.  The  spirited  pen  of  Gibbon  has  well  traced  the  outline 
of  this  celebrated  war : — 

*'  The  fortifications  of  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa  were  succes- 
sively besieged,  reduced,  and  destroyed  by  the  Persian  monarch ; 
he  passed  the  Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities,  Hieropohs, 
Chalcis,  and  Berrhoea,  or  Aleppo,  and  soon  encompassed  the  walls 

of  Antioch  with  his  irresistible  arms The  first  intelligence 

from  the  East,  which  Heraclius  received,  was  that  of  the  loss  of 
Antioch ;  but  the  ancient  metropolis,  so  often  overturned  by  earth- 
quakes and  pillaged  by  the  enemy,  could  supply  but  a  small  and 
languid  stream  of  treasure  and  blood.  The  Persians  were  equally 
successful  and  more  fortunate  in  the  sack  of  Csesarea,  the  capitid 
of  Cappadocia ;  and  as  they  advanced  beyond  the  ramparts  of  the 
frontiers,  the  boundary  of  ancient  war,  they  found  a  less  obstinate 
resistance  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest.  The  pleasant  vale  of 
Damascus  has  been  adorned  in  every  age  with  a  royal  city ;  her 
obscure  felicity  had  hitherto  escaped  the  historian  of  the  Boman 
empire;  but  Chosroes  reposed  his  troops  in  the  paradise  of 
Damascus  before  he  ascended  the  hills  of  Libanus,  or  invaded  the 
cities  of  the  Phcenician  coast.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  meditated  by  Nushirwan,  was  achieved  by  the  zeal  of  his 
grandson.  .  .  .  The  sepulchre  of  Christ  and  the  stately  churches 
of  Helena  and  Constantino  were  consumed,  or  at  least  damaged 
by  the  flames :  the  devout  ofierings  of  three  hundred  years  were 
rifled  in  one  sacrilegious  day.  Egypt  itself,  the  only  province 
which  had  been  exempt  since  the  time  of  Diocletian  from  foreign 
and  domestic  war,  was  again  subdued  by  the  successors  of  Cyrus. 
Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  impervious  country,  was  surprised 
by  the  cavalry  of  the  Persians ;  they  passed  with  impunity  the 
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innumerable  channels  of  the  Delta,  and  explored  the  long  valley 
of  the  Nile  from  the  Pjrramids  of  Memphis  to  the  confines  of 
Ethiopia.  Alexandria  might  have  been  relieyed  bj  a  naval  force ; 
bat  the  archbishop  and  the  prsefect  embarked  for  Cyprus,  and 
Ohosroes  entered  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  \?hich  still  pre- 
served a  wealthy  remnant  of  industry  and  commerce^  His  western 
trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of  Carthage,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tripoli ;  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  were  finally 
extirpated ;  and  the  conqueror,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Alex> 
ander,  returned  in  triumph  through  the  sands  of  the  Libyan 
Desert.  In  the  first  campaign  another  army  advanced  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus;  Chalcedon  surrendered 
after  a  long  siege,  and  a  Persian  camp  was  maintained  for  above 
ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Constantinople.  The  sea-coast  of 
Pontus,  the  city  of  Ancyra,  and  the  island  of  Rhodes  are  enume* 
rated  among  tJie  latest  conquests  of  the  great  king;  and,  if 
Chosroes  had  possessed  any  maritime  power,  Ijis  boundless  ambi- 
tion would  have  spread  slavery  and  desolation  over  the  provinces 
of  Europe/'* 

But  the  sun  of  the  Sassanians  had  now  well  nigh  set.  The 
war  that  had  found  Heraclius  the  slave  of  sloth  and  pleasure 
aroused  the  spirit  of  a  hero:  **the  Arcadius  of  the  palace 
arose  the  Csesar  of  the  camp."  A  campaign  of  unequalled  bnl-* 
liancy  restored  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  hard-fought 
battle  of  Issus  retrieved  the  losses  of  many  previous  years.  The 
events  of  that  day  proved  that  the  Persians  were  not  invincible^ 
and  that  a  hero  was  now  invested  with  the  purple.  Pursuing  his 
march,  Heraclius  crossed  the  heights  of  Taurus,  and,  descending 
into  the  plains  of  Cappadocia,  established  his  winter  quarters  on 
the  peaceful  banks  of  the  Halys.  Permitting  the  Persians  to 
ravage  and  oppress  for  a  while  the  provinces  of  the  plain,  the  fol- 
lowing year  saw  this  second  Hannibal  exploring  his  perilous  way 
through  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  recalling  the  armies  of 
the  great  king  to  the  defence  of  their  bleeding  country;  and 
Heraclius,  almost  in  the  footsteps  of  Antony,  advancing  against 
Ganzaca,  the  ancient  capital  of  northern  or  Media  Atropatene ; 
the  ruin  of  Urmiah,  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  and 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Magian  worship,  atoning  for  the 
spoil  of  the   Holy  Sepulchre.      Another  campaign  carried  the 
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victorious  arms  of  the  Roman  generals  as  &r  as  the  royal  cities  of 
Eashan  and  Ispahan,  which  had  never  before  been  approached  by 
a  Eoman  conqueror. 

Alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  Eoman  arms,  and  by  the  danger 
of  his  kingdom,  Ehosru  recalled  his  forces  from  the  Nile  and 
Bosphorus,  and  three  formidable  armies  surrounded  the  camp  of 
the  emperor.  But  the  difficulty  found  a  general  equal  to  the 
danger.  *'  Be  not  dismayed,"  exclaimed  the  intrepid  Heraclius 
"  With  the  aid  of  Heaven,  one  Roman  may  triumph  over  a  host  of 
barbarians.  If  we  devote  our  lives  for  the  salvation  of  our  brethren, 
we  shall  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  our  immortal  reward 
will  be  liberally  paid  by  God  and  posterity."  The  Persians  were 
driven  from  the  field,  and  fled  for  shelter  to  the  fortified  cities  of 
Assyria  and  Media.  A  third  spring  was  at  hand,  and  the  emperor 
traversed  in  seven  days  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  crossed 
the  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris.  The  bridges  of  the  Euphrates  were 
destroyed  by  the  Persians.  On  the  banks  of  the  Sams  another 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Romans  were  over- 
thrown and  dispersed^  Heraclius  pursued  his  march  to  Sebaste 
in  Gappadocia,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Constantinople,  after 
a  t^ee  years'  campaign  of  continued  victory,  with  the  recovery  of 
three  hundred  Roman  standards,  and  the  deliverance  of  innumer- 
able captives  from  the  prisons  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria. 

But  a  new  era  was  about  to  commence  for  the  Eastern  nations, 
and  a  revolution  to  take  place,  which  has  impressed  a  new  and 
lasting  character  on  nearly  one  half  of  the  world.  Muhammed, 
whose  birth  we  have  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Nushirwan,  had 
been  zealously  preaching  his  new  reformation ;  and  his  flight  from 
Mecca,  and  reception  at  Yathreb  (now  to  be  called  Medina,  or  the 
City)y  increased  his  popularity,  and  armed  a  willing  host  to 
combat  in  his  behalf;  while  the  successive  battles  of  Bedr  and 
Ohud,  and  the  defence  of  Medina,  established  his  power  on  a  firm 
basis.  Already  the  surrounding  nations  had  heard  the  rumours 
of  coming  war ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Karasu,  the  emperor 
Khosru  received  a  letter  firom  the  "camel-driver  of  Mecca," 
bidding  him  to  abjure  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  the  one  true  God,  of  whom  Muhammed  professed 
himself  the  prophet  The  indignant  monarch  spumed  the 
insulting  demand,  and  tearing  the  letter  in  pieces,  cast  the  frag- 
ments into  the  river      "The  stream,"  says  the  author  of  the 
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Zeenut  al  Tuarick/  **  shrunk  in  horror  into  their  present  deep 
channel,  and  ceasing  to  irrigate  a  wide  and  fertile  country,  has 
remained  ever  since  useless  and  accursed." 

The  first  attacks  of  the  Arabs  were  indeed  suocessfuUj  repeUed  ; 
but  the  battle  of  Eadesiah  repaired  their  earlier  disasters ;  and 
the  glories  of  Persia  sunk  for  ever  when  the  standard  of  the 
Dar^Bish-i-Eawani,  so  long  the  symbol  of  their  power,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Muhammedans.  The  sack  of  Madain  (Ctesiphon) 
and  the  carnage  of  Nehavend  followed,  and  the  empire  of  the 
Sassanid®,  now  committed  to  the  feeble  hands  of  Yezdigird  II., 
and  with  it  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  as  a  national  faith,  was 
terminated  by  the  successful  conquest  of  the  Muhammedans. 

Thus  ended,  a.d.  641,  a  dynasty  which  had  ruled  Persia  for 
415  years,  and  which  had,  under  the  empire  of  Ardashir,  Shahpuhr» 
Nushirwan,  and  Khosru-Parviz,  extended  the  glories  of  its  arms 
from  the  sands  of  Libya  to  the  waters  of  the  Indus.  The  Arab  con- 
quest was  one  of  remarkable  rapidity ;  colonies  from  the  burning 
deserts  of  Arabia  were  spread  over  the  cold  plains  of  Ehorasan 
and  Balkh  ;  in  no  long  time  a  great  empire  reposed  under  the  rule 
of  the  Khalifs  at  Baghdad ;  and  in  less  than  three  centuries  three 
different  Khalifs  were  seated  on  thrones  at  Cordova,  Kairawan,  and 
Baghdad ;  and  Spain,  Africa,  and  Western  Asia  acknowledged  the 
rule  of  the  Muhammedan  conquerors.  Learning  and  the  study 
of  the  sciences  returned  to  civilise  the  now  peaceful  Arabs.  The 
princes  of  the  House  of  Abbas,  the  Fatemites  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Ommiades  in  Spain,  were  rivals  in  the  noble  cultivation  of  the 
Arts ;  and  their  emulation  extended  the  civilising  hand  of  learning 
from  Samarkand  and  Bokhara  to  Fez  and  Granada.  Colleges 
were  founded  at  Baghdad,  and  public  libraries  opened  ia  Anda- 
lusia; and  Arabian  munificence  preserved  and  perpetuated  the 
golden  treasures  of  Grecian  and  Roman  knowledge,  till  the  invasion 
of  the  Turkish  hordes  for  a  while  destroyed  the  wisdom  and  the 
civilisation  of  the  East.  In  the  plains  of  Kufah,  the  mathematicians 
of  the  Khalif-al-Mamun  measured  the  length  of  the  degree,  and 
determined  the  circumference  of  the  earth  with  considerable 
accuracy ;  and  the  astronomical  tables  of  Ulugh  Bek,  which  have 
been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hyde,  demonstrate  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  had  reached  even  the  domains  of 
the  Tatars.  But  success  and  constant  peace  produced  their  usual 
effects ;  the  luxury  of  the  court  enervated  its  possessors,  and  the 
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power  of  the  Ehallfs  declined  when  the  fervour  of  the  religious 
zeal,  whieh  had  animated,  the  early  conquerors,  was  abated  bj 
the  successful  growth  of  the  arts  of  civilisation.  The  conquered 
people  groaned  under  the  exactions  of  petty  chieftains,  now  too 
Httle  restrained  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  the  central  government ; 
the  more  distant  provinces  began,  by  little  and  little,  to  shake  off 
the  government  which  had  so  long  oppressed  them;  and  new 
chieftains  arose,  and  new  dynasties  began  to  flourish,  which  in  the 
end  successfully  destroyed  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Ehilafat  itsel£ 
Yet  for  more  than  200  years  Persia  remained  a  province  of  Bagh- 
dad. Exhausted  by  its  long  wars,  the  sceptre  had  fallen  from  Uie 
nerveless  hands  of  the  last  Sassanians,  and  a  long  period  of  rest 
was  required  ere  its  people  were  again  enabled  to  contend  against 
the  iron  despotism  of  the  new  conquerors. 

But  the  time  came  at  last  Yakub  ibn  Leis,  the  son  of  Leis- 
al-Zaffar  (the  brazier)  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Sejestan, 
against  the  family  of  Taher,  who  under  the  Ehallfs  governed  that 
province,  and,  taking  Herat,  led  his  troop  of  adventurers  against 
Nishapur.  Muhammed,  the  last  of  the  Taherites,  demanded 
whether  Yakub  was  proceeding  with  the  Ehalif 's  sign  manual : 
**  This,*'  said  the  son  of  Leis,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  "  is 
my  warrant  and  my  authority."  In  a  very  short  time  Yakub 
conquered  Balkh  and  Tokharestan,  and  bequeathed  to  his  brother 
the  first  independent  Muhammedan  sceptre  which  had  ruled  in 
Persia.  The  reign  of  Yakub  was  of  short  duration ;  another  chief 
was  found  in  Ismail  ibu  Saman,  to  contest  the  eastern  govern- 
ment with  him ;  and  a  short  war  ensued,  in  which  the  latter  was 
completely  successful.  The  Oriental  narrative  relates  that,  as  the 
unfortunate  chief  was  in  the  tent  of  his  conqueror,  a  soldier  was 
preparing  for  him  something  to  eat,  and,  for  want  of  a  better 
utensil,  placed  the  meat  in  a  brass  cover  used  for  ablutions,  and 
kindled  a  fire  under  it  When  he  went  in  search  of  something  to 
season  it  therewith,  a  dog  entered  and  thrust  his  nose  into  the 
savoury  broth.  Having  scalded  his  mouth,  and  being  unable  to 
withdraw  his  head,  he  ran  away  with  the  vessel  suspended  round 
his  neck.  Amused  by  this  accident,  Omar  Leis  burst  into  a  loud 
fit  of  laughter,  and,  on  one  of  his  guards  demanding  what,  in  such 
a  situation,  could  afford  him  subject  for  mirth,  he  replied,  on  that 
very  morning  the  purveyor  of  his  kitchen  had  complained  that 
800  camels  would  not  carry  his  cooking  furniture,  "  and  now  I 
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perceive/*  said  he,  "  that  a  single  cur  can  remove  it  with  all  the 
ease  iu  the  world.***  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  Khalif 
Motadhed  invested  Ismail  ibn  Saman  with  the  government  of  the 
provinces  lately  held  by  the  family  of  Leis,  including  those  of 
Sejestan,  Khorasan,  Mazanderan,  Rey,  and  Ispahan.  The  founder 
of  the  house  of  the  Samanidsd  is  said  to  have  exhibited  to  the 
world  a  noble  example  of  justice  and  moderation.  When  urged 
by  his  generals  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  army  by  a  forced  con^ 
tribution  from  the  people  of  Herat,  he  replied,  that  **  that  Being, 
who,  with  the  scourge  of  his  destiny,  impelled  the  horse  of  Ibn 
Leis  to  place  his  rider  at  my  disposal,  is  able  to  supply  the  wants 
and  to  repair  the  equipments  of  my  soldiers,  without  the  guilt,  on 
my  part,  of  a  breach  of  faith  with  any  of  his  creatures.** 

From  this  period  the  government  of  the  Khilafat  was  for  two 
centuries  practically  in  the  hands  of  two  ruling  feunilies;  the 
Samanians,  who  occupied  the  northern  and  eastern  territories ; 
and  the  Buides  (of  Dilem,  in  Mazanderan),  who,  as  vizirs  of 
the  lOialif  at  Baghdad,  ruled  over  the  southern  lands  of  Iran, 
Fars,  Kirman,  Khuzistan,  and  Laristan.  History  records  little 
more  than  the  petty  wars  between  these  two  families,  tiU  the 
rise  of  the  celebrated  Mahmud  of  Ghaznah  absorbed  the  attention 
of  the  eastern  world.  Mahmud  was  the  son  of  Sabaktigin,  who 
had  been  the  confidential  soldier  of  Aleptigin,  the  first  founder  of 
the  empire  of  Ghaznah.  Aleptigin  had,  under  the  rule  of  Abd  al 
Malek  ben  Nuh,  the  fifth  of  the  Samanian  dynasty,  been  the  ruler 
of  Khorasan,  and  had  on  the  accession  of  Mansur,  the  sixth  prince, 
to  the  throne  in  Bokhara,  in  a.h.  850,  (a.d.  061,)  retired  with  a 
small  force  to  Ghaznah,  of  which  he  took  possession  sword  in 
hand.  Aleptigin,  on  his  death,  left  his  slave  Sabaktigin  in  pos- 
session of  Ghaznah.  Sabakti^n  soon  spread  the  terror  of  his 
arms  round  all  the  neighbouring  country,  and,  proclaiming  a  holy 
war  against  the  infidels,  invaded  Korthem  India,  took  Kabul,  and 
overran  the  fine  province  of  the  Five  Waters.  A  little  later,  he 
acquired  the  province  of  Khorasan,  as  the  price  of  sending  his  son 
Mahmud  to  assist  Amir  Nuh,  the  Samanian,  against  his  subjects, 
who  had  revolted.  Sabaktigin  died  in  a.d.  997,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  well-known  son. 

The  first  care  of  Mahmud  was  to  secure  from  the  Khalif- 
al-Kader,  the  Khelat,  or  dress  of  honour,  and  the  titles  of  Yemin' 
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al'Daulat,  the  Right  Hand  of  the  State  t  and  Amtr-alrMiUat,  the 
Protector  of  Religion.    Armed  with  these  insignia,  the  highest 
proof  a  prince  could  then  obtain  that  he  was  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  God  of  Muhammed,  he  made  treaties  with  the 
governments  of  Khorasan  and  Rey,  and  secured  the  present 
friendship  of  Tatary  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Ilij  Khan,  its 
prince.     Then  commenced  that  celebrated  religious  war  which,  at 
intervals,  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life.     In  his  first  two 
expeditions  Mahmud  was  completely  successful,  and  established 
his  government  over  the  whole  of  the  Pai^ab.     In  a  later  year, 
he  encountered  a  host  of  Tatar  Cavalry,  amounting  to  more  than 
50,000,  and  routed  them  completely.  A  second  and  third  invasion 
of  India  followed;   he  destroyed  the  celebrated  seat  of  Hindu 
worship,  Tenassee,  and  sent  the  idol  to  Ghaznah,  to  be  converted 
into  steps  for  the  principal  mosque.     The  conquest  of  Kashmir 
and  the  hilly  districts  adjacent,  followed ;  and  India  obtained  the 
short  respite  of  a  year,  while  the  inde&tigable  conqueror  was 
employed  in  settling  the  distant  country  of  Khuarezm.  In  the  next 
year,  Mahmud  descended  from  Kashmir  upon  Kaniij,  and  destroyed 
Mireteh,  and  Muttra  on  the  Jumna,  which  is  still  deemed  by  the 
natives,  as  it  was  then,  a  city  of  peculiar  holiness,  and  returned  to 
Dehli  with  an  immense  amount  of  booty.     Three  years  of  repose 
followed,  and  then  another  war  ensued.     Marching  to  the  West 
with  great  rapidity,  Mahmud  entered  Mazanderan ;  and,  detaching 
part  of  his  army  to  take  possession  of  Rey,  and  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  Buide  ruler,  Moaz-al-Daulat,  this  pusillanimous 
prince  at  once  surrendered  himself  without  striking  a  blow: 
Mahmud  is  said  to  have  held  the  following  conversation  with  him, 
when  he  was  brought  to  him  as  a  prisoner.     The  conqueror  asked 
him  first,  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  Shah-Nameh,  or  the 
History  of  Princes ;  Moaz-al-Daulat  having  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, Mahmud  demanded  of  him,  again,  whether  he  had  ever 
played  at  chess;  having  received  a  similar  answer,  he  further 
asked  him  whether  in  that  history  there  was  any  instance  of  two 
monarchs  reigning  in  the  same  dominions;  or  whether  on  the 
same  chess-board  he  had  ever  seen  two  kings  on  the  same  square. 
"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  answered  Moaz-al-Daulat.     **  Then,** 
said  Mahmud,  **  what  insanity  could  have  impelled  thee,  without 
an  effort,  to  unite  thjBelf  to  my  troops,  and  thus  tamely  to  abandon 
thy  person  and  Ubertjf  to  the  discretion  of  a  stranger  ?  " 
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Mahmud's  last  expedition  was  the  celebrated  one  which  he  under- 
took against  the  idol  Sumnath,  in  Gujerat.  Leaving  Multan  in 
October,  a.d.  1024,  he  descended  upon  Ajmir,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Giyerat.  Mahmud  is  said  to  have  smitten  the  idol  on  the 
nose  with  his  mace,  and  to  have  refused  an  immense  ransom, 
which  was  ofifered  to  him  by  the  priests,  if  he  would  but  spare  it, 
saying,  that  he  *'  preferred  the  name  of  Mahmud  the  Idol-breaker 
to  that  of  Mahmud  the  Idol-broker."  The  castle  in  which  the 
temple  stood  was  on  a  lofty  eminence,  inaccessible  on  three  sides ; 
and  in  the  attack  it  was  long  doubtful  whether  the  Muhammedans 
would  succeed  in  winning  it.  A  Hindu  army  arrived  while  the 
assault  was  going  on,  and  Mahmud  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  attacking  squadrons  to  meet  the  new  danger ;  but  his  personal 
courage  surmounted  every  difficulty,  and  overcame  every  danger* 
Springing  from  his  horse,  he  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  God  in  an  enterprise  whose  only  object 
was  to  advance  the  glory  of  His  own  holy  Name.  Instantly 
remounting,  he  seized  one  of  the  bravest  of  his  generals  by  the 
hand,  and  invited  him  to  join  in  a  charge  which  should  secure  for 
them  the  crown  of  martyrdom  or  a  glorious  victory.  The  Muham- 
medans were  roused  to  new  efforts  by  the  energy  of  their  prince, 
and  in  a  second  charge  bore  all  before  them.  Mahmud  ordered 
the  image  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  directed  two  fragments  to 
be  sent  to  Ghaznah ;  one  to  be  thrown  at  the  threshold  of  the  great 
mosque,  the  other  in  the  court  of  his  palace :  and  two  more  to  be 
transmitted  to  Mekkah  and  Medinah,  to  remain  at  those  sacred 
cities  as  trophies  of  his  pious  valour. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1027,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Se\juk 
Turks,  who  were  beginning  to  become  formidable,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded, a  few  years  later,  in  breaking  up  the  vast  empire  which 
the  genius  of  Mahmud  had  founded.  Though  successful  himself 
in  driving  the  Turkomans  out  of  his  Persian  dominions,  a  conver- 
sation, which  took  place  between  him  and  one  of  their  envoys,  a 
few  years  before,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  probable  fate  of  his 
empire.  *'  How  many  of  your  tribe  might  I  rely  on  to  assist  me 
in  case  of  need  ?  "  said  the  Sultlin  one  day,  to  Israel,  the  son  of 
Se^uk,  as  he  stood  in  his  presence,  armed  with  his  native  weapons, 
the  bow  and  quiver.  **  Send  this  arrow  to  my  tribe,"  said  Israel, 
laying  one  shaft  at  the  king's  feet,  "  and  60,000  horsemen  will 
attend  the  summons."    •*  Is  that  all  your  force?  "  inquired  the 
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Saltan.  "  Send  this/*  said  the  chiet  presenting  him  with  another 
arrow,  "  and  a  like  number  will  follow."  "  Bat  were  I  in  extreme 
distress,"  continued  Mahmud,  "  and  required  jour  utmost  exer- 
tions ?  "  *'Then*send  my  bow,"  replied  Uie  undaunted  Turkoman, 
*'aDd  200,000  horsemen  will  obey  the  signal." 

Mahmud  died  in  a.d.  1030,  leaving  a  name,  as  a  conqoeror 
and  ruler,  which  has  seldom  been  equalled ;  and  an  empire  whose 
western  prorinces  included  Georgia  and  Baghdad,  and  whose 
northern  and  eastern  limits  were  Bokhara,  Kashghar,  and  the 
Dekkan.  He  had  already,  when  at  Balkh,  on  his  return  from 
Somnath,  received  a  flattermg  letter  from  the  Khalif-al-Kader, 
and  four  standards,  to  denote  his  supremacy  over  Hindustan, 
Khorasan,  Ehuarezm,  and  Nimruz.  Yet,  as  Sir  J.  Malcolm  has 
remarked,  the  popular  tale  of  his  vizir,  who,  pretending  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  birds,  interpreted  the  speech  of  an  old 
owl,  which  vnshed  Mahmud  a  long  life,  and  ofifered  a  hundred 
mined  villages  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter,  presents,  under 
Oriental  imagery,  the  picture  of  a  reign  more  marked  by  desolation 
than  by  improvement. 

Mahmiid  has  been  considered  to  have  been  the  munificent 
patron  of  the  arts  and  of  literature,  but  the  story  of  his  treatment 
of  the  celebrated  Firdusi  has  been  as  constantly  quoted  as  an 
instance  of  his  avarice  and  ingratitude.  It  is  said  that  the  poet, 
aftei;  having  spent  fifty  years  at  his  native  place,  Shahab,  a  village 
in  Khorasan,  vras  attracted  to  the  court  of  the  Sultan  by  the  fair 
spread  report  of  his  munificence.  It  is  averred,  that  the  monarch 
was  so  delighted  with  his  poetry  that  he  bade  him  proceed  with 
his  great  poem,  and  that  for  every  couplet  he  vm)te,  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  should  be  his.  Firdiisi  proceeded  with  his  work  : 
and  when  thirty  years  had  passed  away,  and  60,000  couplets  were 
accomplished,  the  poet  demanded  the  promised  reward.  Mahmud 
was  surprised  at  the  length  of  the  poem,  and  the  exorbitance  of 
the  demand,  and  ordered  60,000  dirrhems  (small  pieces  of  silver) 
to  be  sent,  instead  of  the  gold  which  the  poet  had  expected.  It 
is  said  that  Firdusi  was  at  the  bath  when  the  money  arrived,  and 
that  his  rage  and  amazement  knew  no  bounds  when  he  found 
himself  thus  insulted.  **  What !  "  said  he,  *'  does  the  Sultan  sup- 
pose that  thirty  years'  labour  and  study  can  be  rewarded  with 
dirrhems?"  So  he  distributed  at  once  the  paltry  sum  to  the 
attendants  of  the  bath  and  the  messenger  who  brought  it.     Such 
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is  indeed  the  tale ;  yet  it  would  seem  that,  though  the  work  was 
of  such  unequalled  magnitude,  and  though  the  length  of  years 
employed  upon  it  might  have  deserved  an  immense  reward,  the 
poet's  expectations  were,  to  say  the  least,  equally  unreasonable. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  a  number  of  men  of 
genius  and  learning,  poets  and  warriors,  subsisted  on  the  bounty 
of  Mahmud,  such  as  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  monarch 
of  any  age ;  and  that  a  sum  amounting  to  400,000  dirrhems 
(rather  more  than  9,000Z.  sterling)  was  annually  applied  to  the 
patronage  of  learning  and  learned  men. 

A  new  race  was  now  coming  down  from  the  wilds  of  the  North 
to  plant  their  barbarous  hordes  in  what  had  been  for  nearly  four 
centuries  the  centre  of  Eastern  civilisation.  Within  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Mahmud,  a  host  of  that  tribe,  whose  chieftain 
held  the  conversation  we  have  mentioned,  with  the  Sultan,  the 
Se\j ukian  Turkomans,  crossed  the  river  Jaihun  (Oxus),  and  settled 
in  Khorasan.  Masaud,  the  son  of  Mahmud,  in  vain  attempted 
to  check  their  advance ;  his  troops  were  defeated  in  every  engage- 
ment by  Togrul  Bek  and  his  brother,  till  at  length,  in  a.h.  429, 
(a.d.  1037,)  Togrul  publicly  assumed  the  chief  power  in  Nishapur, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Khorasan,  and  introduced  his  name  and 
titles  upon  the  coinage  of  the  country;  in  another  year,  all 
Persian  Irak  had  submitted  to  him,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
government  was  so  great,  that  the  name  of  Togrul  wa^  in- 
serted even  on  the  coins  of  the  metropolis  of  Islam.  In  his 
seventeenth  year,  Togrul  Bek  married  the  daughter  of  the  reigning 
Khalif,  but  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew.  Alp  Arslan. 

Memorable  for  the  many  great  qualities  with  which  his  charac- 
ter was  adorned,  brave  and  generous  as  the  lion,  whose  name  he 
bore,*  it  has  .been  well  remarked  of  Alp  Arslan,  that  if  his  errors 
were  those  of  his  age  and  of  his  religion,  his  virtues  at  least  were 
his  own.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  war  which  he  made  with  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  Komanus  Diogenes,  and  for  the 
singular  nobiUty  of  soul  with  which  he  treated  the  unfortunate 
emperor  when  he  fell  into  his  hands.  The  army  of  the  emperor, 
composed  of  a  mixed  force  of  Macedonians,  Bulgarians,  and  Mol- 
davians, with  French  and  Norman  mercenaries  under  Baliol,  the 
ancestor  of   the  Scottish  kings,   and  a  disorderly  crowd  from 

Alp  Anl^n  means  '*  vsliant  lion.** 
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Phijgia  and  Cappadocia,  had  advanced  into  Phiygia  under  the 
command  of  Diogenes,  and  had  at  first  succeeded  in  driying  hack 
the  Turkoman  forces ;  at  length,  near  the  village  of  Eanongo,  in 
Azerhaijan,  Alp  Arslan  met  Diogenes  in  person,  with  an  army, 
however,  so  inferior  in  numbers,  that  the  Turkoman  offered  liberal 
terms  for  accommodation  to  the  Boman  emperor.   But  the  Roman 
emperor  felt  sure  of  victory,  the  proposed  terms  were  scornfully 
rejected,  and  a  dreadful  battle  ensued.    The  Romans  were  con- 
fident of  victory,  and  Alp  Arslan  equally  determined  not  to  sur- 
vive a  defeat     At  length,  after  performing  prodigies  of  personal 
valour,  the  ardent  temperament  of  the  emperor  carried  him  too 
far  in  advance,  and  his  opponent,  taking  advantage  of  this  error, 
drew  round  him  a  fatal  crescent  of  cavalry,  and,  charging  at  once 
with  all  his  forces,  achieved  an  unexpected  victory.     Diogenes 
was  taken  prisoner  and  led  before  the  Turkoman,  who  treated 
with  equal  kindness  and  respect  an  emperor  whose  courage  and 
military  abilities  had  won  his  admiration.     At  their  first  meeting. 
Alp  Arslan  asked  what  treatment  he  expected  at  his  hands.     The 
fallen  emperor  replied,  with  a  firmness  which  marked  the  calm 
indifference  of  his  mind, — **  If  you  are  cruel,'*  said  he,  "  you  will 
put  me  to  death ;  if  vain-glorious,  you  will  load  me  with  chains 
and  drag  me  in  triumph  to  thy  capital ;  if  generous,  you  will  grant 
me  my  liberty."     "And  what,"  asked  the  Turk  again,  "would 
have  been  your  behaviour  had  fortune  smiled  upon  your  arms  ?  " 
••  I  would  have  given  thee  many  a  stripe,"  was  the  ill-judged 
answer  of  the  emperor.     Alp  Arslan  inflicted  a  heavy  ransom  on 
him  in  gold,  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage  for  his  son,  Malik 
Shah,  and  the  liberation  of  all  the  Muhammedans  who  were  in 
the  power  of  the  Greeks :  and,  when  subsequently  he  heard  that 
the  emperor's  own  subjects  had  revolted,  he  prepared  an  army  to 
aid  him  in  reducing  them  to  obedience,  an  expedition  which  was 
prevented  by  the  early  death  of  Romanus. 

The  fate  of  Alp  Arslan  was,  as  his  life  had  been,  that  of  a 
hero.  A  chieftain  in  Khuarezm  had  provoked  his  indignation  by 
holding  a  petty  fortress  in  the  mountains  for  a  long  time  against 
him :  when  the  rebel  was  at  length  brought  before  him,  Alp 
Arslan  taunted  him  with  his  folly  in  persevering  so  long  in  the 
fruitless  effort  to  hold  a  fortress,  which  he  must,  in  the  end,  have 
been  compelled  to  yield.  The  Khuarezmian,  exasperated  at  the 
insulting  tone  of  the  conqueror,  and  anticipating  a  cruel  death» 
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suddenly  burst  from  the  guards  and  sprung  upon  the  Sultan, 
dagger  in  hand.  The  guards  would  have  seized  him,  but  Alp 
Arslan,  himself  an  unerring  archer,  waved  them  off,  and,  bending 
his  bow,  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  heart  of  the  Khu4rezmian.  But 
alas  I  this  time  his  usual  skill  failed  him ;  his  foot  slipped,  and 
ere  he  had  time  to  recover  himself,  he  fell  to  the  ground  with 
the  dagger  plunged  in  his  breast.  **In  my  youth,'*  said  the 
Sultan,  as  he  was  borne  into  another  tent  to  die,  ^  I  was  advised 
by  a  sage  to  humble  myself  before  God,  to  distrust  my  own 
strength,  and  never  to  despise  the  most  contemptible  foe.  I  have 
neglected  these  lessons,  and  my  neglect  has  been  severely  punished. 
Yesterday,  as  from  an  eminence  I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  dis- 
cipline, and  the  spirit  of  my  armies,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 
under  my  feet,  and  I  said  in  my  heart,  *  Surely  thou  art  the  king 
of  the  world,  the  greatest  and  most  invincible  of  warriors.'  These 
armies  are  no  longer  mine ;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  my  personal 
strength,  I  now  &11  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin."  On  his  tomb  at 
Merv,  in  Khorasan,  the  passenger  might  read  and  meditate  over 
the  simple  inscription  : — '*  O  ye  who  have  seen  the  glory  of  Alp 
Arslan  exalted  to  the  heavens,  repair  to  Merv,  and  you  will 
behold  it  buried  in  the  dust." 

Malik  Shah,  his  son  and  successor,  was,  if  possible,  a  greater 
ruler  than  his  father ;  both  were  conquerors  such  as  rarely  are 
met  with  in  history ;  both  have  reputations  greater  than  any  that 
mere  conquest  can  afford,  in  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his- 
tory to  the  enlarged  views  with  which  their  vast  territories  were 
governed.  Both,  too,  were  fortunate  in  possessing  a  minister, 
Nizam-al-Mulk,  of  a  character  still  more  rarely  found  in  the  oourts 
of  the  East,  whose  virtue  and  honesty  were  never  marred  by  acts 
of  indiscretion  or  idle  oppression.  The  only  stain  on  the  memory 
of  Malik  Shah  is,  that  he  should  ever  have  mistrusted  a  servant 
who  had  shown  himself  so  good  and  so  wise,  and  that  he  should 
have  deserted  him  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  years  to  the 
fedse  accusation  of  his  enemies  and  the  dagger  of  Hasan  Sabah. 
Like  another  Tnyan,  Malik  Shah  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
visiting  the  provinces  under  his  rule,  and  he  is  said  twice  to  have 
surveyed  the  whole  extent  of  his  vast  dominions  from  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  to  Uzkand,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  comprising  about 
twelve  degrees  of  latitude  and  thirty-four  of  longitude.  Once  when 
he  was  crossing  the  Oxus,  it  is  said,  that  the  boatmen  at  the  ferry 
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were  paid  by  an  order  on  the  collections  at  Antioch ;  and  that, 
when  the  people  complained  of  what  appeared  to  them  so  gross 
an  invasion  of  their  rights,  the  minister,  in  reply,  stated  that  his 
object  was  nothing  more  than  to  make  known  to  future  generations 
that  his  master*s  power  extended  from  the  Oxos  to  the  Orontes. 
At  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  splendid 
and  prosperous  years,  this  great  sovereign  expired ;  leaving  behind 
him  a  memory  for  an  uniform  love  of  justice,  and  for  an  unabated 
zeal  and  diligence  in  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  and  the  security 
of  his  dominions ;  which  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  numerous 
charitable  institutions,  the  plantations,  gardens,  and  fortresses, 
which  covered  and  adorned  every  province  of  the  empire.  During 
his  reign  Persia  flourished ;  canals  and  waterKH)urses  were  con- 
structed ;  mosques  and  colleges  and  caravanserais  built ;  and  the 
Jellalgan  Era,  calculated  by  an  assembly  of  sage  astronomers, 
remains  a  splendid  proof  of  the  attention  which  Malik  Shah 
paid  to  science.  His  descendants  did  not  share  dither  his 
abilities  or  his  good  fortune.  Tribes  of  wild  Turkomans  began 
to  infest  the  northern  provinces ;  while,  for  nearly  a  century,  a 
class  of  petty  princes,  known  in  history  by  the  names  of  the 
Atabeks,  arose  upon  the  decay  of  the  falling  empire  and  usurped 
its  &irest  provinces. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  of  our^ra,  a 
new  race  became  promineot  in  the  Eastern  World,  and  by  the  rude 
barbarity  of  their  earlier  conquests,  almost  extinguished  the  last 
sparks  of  that  civilisation,  which,  in  spite  of  so  many  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  had  ever  been  kept  alight  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Muhammedan  empire.  About  this  time,  the  ruthless 
Chingis  Khan  descended  from  the  central  steppes  of  Asia,  and 
swept  the  nations  before  him  with  the  rapidity  and  the  vengeance 
of  a  destroying  angeL  For  a  while,  his  conquests  seemed  to  have 
been  chiefly  over  the  Turkish  tribes  of  his  own  more  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  the  rash  defiance  of  Muhammed,  Sultan  of 
Ehuarezm,  led  the  invaders  southward,  and  700,000  Moghuls 
swept  the  rich  valley  of  the  Sogd,  burning,  destroying,  and  all 
but  obliterating  the  cities  of  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  Khojend,  Otrar, 
Merv,  and  Balkh.  Ehorasan  was  ravaged ;  Nishapur,  its  capital, 
was  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  the  provinces  of  Persia,  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Southern  Gulf,  from  the  Tedjin  to  the  Tigris, 
were  overrun,  plundered,  and  desolated     His  son,  Hulaku-Khan, 
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completed  the  subjugatioii  of  Persia,  and  on  the  assault  and 
eaptore  of  Baghdad,  the  empire  of  the  Ehalifs  finally  ceased  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  harharians. 

Hulaka  and  soTeral  of  his  descendants  desenre  the  name  of 
the  patrons  of  science.  In  his  reign  the  celehrated  astronomer 
Nasr-al-din  constructed  astronomical  tables  which  are  still  pre- 
serred,  and  at  Maraghah,  bis  usual  residence  near  the  Lake 
Urmiah,  an  observatoiy  was  erected,  the  foundations  of  which 
still  remain.  His  son  Abaka-Ehan  appears  to  have  been  an 
enli^^ened  prince,  and  to  have  devoted  his  abilities  to  repair  in 
some  measiu«  the  disasters  occasioned  by  the  frightful  inroads  of 
the  wild  hordes  under  his  grandfather.  In  his  reign  commenced 
the  inTsaiotts  of  the  Obagatai  Tatars,  who  were  afterwards  under 
the  rule  of  Timur  to  produce  such  a  prodigious  effect  upon  the 
Asiatic  nations.  Though  for  a  while  repelled,  wave  after  wave 
continually  rolled  on,  till,  ultimately,  dynasties  of  Tatar  origin 
swayed*  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia.  In  the  reign  of  Abaka*s  success 
sor,  Ahmed-Kh4Q,  the  southern  nations  of  Asia  witnessed  the  novel 
^ectade  of  an  emperor  of  Tatary  dictating  the  fashion  in  which 
their  people  should  be  governed.  On  a  dispute  that  arose  between 
theMuhaxnmedansand  the  Mo^ul  tribes,  EuUai-Khan,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Chingis,  was  acknowledged  the  head  of  the  fEunily, 
and  Arghun-Ehan  was  enabled  to  deprive  his  uncle  Ahmed  ci  the 
sovereign  power,  and  received  from  the  emperor  of  Tataiy  a  formal 
investiture  of  royalty  as  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Syria. 
The  successor  of  Arghun-Ehan,  after  two  reigns  of  no  importance, 
was  Ghazan-ELhan,  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  rulers  of  the  Moghul 
dynasty  of  Persia.  Elected  by  a  solemn  assembly  of  his  nobles, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  revival  of  the  Institutes  of  his  ancestor, 
Chingis,  and  to  a  strict  reform  of  the  judicial  and  fiscal  adminis' 
tration  of  his  country.  The  laws  of  Ghazan-Ehan  seem  admirably 
adapted  to  the  people  they  were  intended  to  govern,  and  well 
fitted  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  On  his 
aoeessicm  to  the  throne,  Gbazan,  who  had  been  previously  a 
Christian,  adopted  the  Muhammedan  fidth,  and  directed  that  the 
name  Ehakan  should  be  no  longer  inscribed  upon  the  coins  of 
Persia,  a  step  which,  implying  the  renunciation  of  his  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor  of  Tatary,  kd  to  an  invasion  of  Persia  by  the 
Tatars  of  Eborasan,  which  was  however  repelled.  With  the  r»gn 
of  his  son  Ebodabendeh,  the  glory  of  the  bouse  of  Cbin^ 
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expired,  and  thougfa  several  deecendants  of  the  monarch,  from 
time  to  time,  ei^ojed  the  chief  power,  no  one  of  them  deaervee 
a  higher  rank  than  that  of  being  the  ancceesM  ruler  of  a  petty 
djnastj. 

But  all  thrones  and  powers  were  now  to  bend  before  him,  who 
eftme  oat  from  the  deserts  of  Scythia  to  conquer  the  whole  world. 
Of  the  same.race  as  his  great  predecessor  Chingis-Khim,  and  the 
son  of  one  of  the  small  and  petty  diie£i  who  owned  allegiance  to 
the  Emperor  of  Tatary,  Timhr  [or  as  he  is  often  called  Tamer* 
lane,  i.  e.,  Timui^leng;  Timur  the  lame]  was  bom  at  Eesh,  a  city 
of  Maver-al-Nahr,  (Transoxiana),  abont  ISO  miles  N.fi.  of  Bok- 
hara, in  the  year  aj).  1836.  His  birth  took  place  in  one  of  those 
perioda  of  anarchy  which  often  preoede  the  rise  of  some  great 
master  spirit  The  extinction  of  the  last  of  the  direct  descendants 
<^  Ohagalai  had  thrown  the  coontry  into  confusion,  and  his  native 
province  was  repeatedly  invaded  and  at  length  conqoered  by 
Toghlak  Timtl^Khan,  the  chief  of  Badakshim  and  Kasbghar,  who 
claimed  Transoxiana  as  his  inheritance,  on  the  ground  of  his  con* 
nexbn  with  the  former  ruling  family.  The  governor  of  Kesh,  the 
ondeof  Timur,  fled  to  Khor§iian,  and  for  a  while  the  power  of  the 
new  ruler  was  generally  admowledged. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  Tim4r  had  been  trained  to  arms,  and 
had  exercised,  as  he  himself  mentions  in  his  Memoirs,  a  military 
discipline  among  the  boys  at  the  school  to  which  his  father  sent 
him ;  and  he  was  surrounded  by  Mullas,  holy  men,  and  seers  who 
were  ever  telling  him  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
mi^^  empire.  *'  Eat  a  monthfol  fd  each  of  these,*'  said  the 
^unoos  Saint  Amir  Eelal  to  him,  while  yet  a  boy,  presenting  him 
with  seven  cakes,  *'  for  in  consequence  of  this,  the  seven  regions 
of  the  world  shall  become  sulgect  to  you ;  **  and  a  distinct  promise 
was  given  him,  ''that  seventy  of  Timur^s  sons,  grandsons,  and 
descendants  shall  reign  for  three  hundred  years,  provided  they 
make  no  change  of  rdigion,  but  give  cnrrency  to  the  Faith  of 
Islam.''  In  his  SOth  year,  a.h.  766,  (a.d.  1855,)  his  father  made 
over  to  him  his  small  patrimony,  which,  in  common  with  almost 
all  the  lands  of  Maver-al-Nahr,  became  subject  to  the  oppression 
of  Kashghar  Tatars.  Peroeiving  resistance  was  for  the  present 
hopeless,  he  joined  himself  to  the  forces  of  one  of  the  principal 
chie&.  Amir  Gurk4n,  and  for  four  years  served  him  with  wonderful 
soocesa,  giving  every  day  proofs  that  he  was  bom  to  command  and 

L  2 
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to  conquer.  In  his  S4th  year  his  friend  Amir  Gurkan  was  basely 
murdered,  and  Timur,  at  once  raising  a  small  force,  attacked  the 
chieftain  who  had  assassinated  his  friend,  conquered  Maver-al- 
Nahr,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Samarkand.  When  not  long  after 
came  the  invasion  of  Tughlak,  Timur,  finding  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  maintain  an  independent  power,  dissembled,  and  joined 
his  camp,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  good  will. 
But  his  enemies  were  numerous,  and  they  at  length  prevailed 
against  him,  so  that  Tughlak  issued  an  order  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  an  edict  the  execution  of  which  he  saved  by  rapid 
flight.  During  many  years  he  led  a  wandering  and  perilous  life, 
and  learnt  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  his  person  and  the 
associates  of  his  fortune,  and  to  find  for  each  man  the  employment 
and  the  occupation  best  fitting  for  his  genius. 

His  own  account  of  himself  is  extremely  curious.  **  At  that  time 

my  fortune  was  reduced  low,  and  the  foundation  of  my  power  was 

broken  asunder,  so  that  my  associates  were  ten  only,  (and  seven 

of  them  were  on  horses,  and  three  were  footmen,)  and  none  other 

remained  with  me.     In  those  days,  the  sister  of  Amir  Husein, 

who  was  my  honoured  wife,  I  placed  behind  me  on  my  horse,  and 

I  wandered  to  and  fro  in  the  desert  of  Ehuarezm,  till  on  a  certain 

night  I  alighted  at  a  well.    And,  even  on  that  night,  the  three 

fiiithless  Ehorasanis  seized  on  three  horses,  and  mounted  them 

and  fled ;  and  four  horses  only  remained  for  seven  people,  and 

my  distresses  were  very  great ;  but  I  was  strong  of  heart,  and  I 

lamented  not  over  my  misfortunes.    And  I  departed  from  the  well ; 

and  at  this  time  Ali  Bek  Khan  Garbani  came  upon  me,  and  he 

carried  me  away,  and  confined  me   in  a  habitation  filled  with 

vermin,  and  placed  a  guard  over  me,  and  imprisoned  me  for  sixty 

and  two  days.    And  I  deliberated  with  mjrself,  and,  aided  by  the 

assistance  of  Almighty  God,  and  with  the  strength  of  the  arm  of 

vigour,  I  wrested  a  sword  from  my  guards,  and  I  rushed  upon 

them  ;  and  the  guards  turned  their  faces  to  flight,  and  I  went  and 

stood  before  Ali  Bek.    And  he  was  ashamed  and  confounded  at 

his  evil  conduct  that  he  had  thrown  me  into  prison,  and  he  made 

excuses.    And  he  ordered  my  horses  and  my  arms  to  be  brought 

forth,  and  he  gave  me  a  horse  that  was  lean,  and  a  camel  that  was 

past  service,  as  a  present.     But  he  thirsted  after  the  gifts  his 

brother  Muhammed  Bek  had  sent  to  me,  and  he  kept  back  a  part 

thereof;  and  he  suffered  me  to  depart.*'    Gradually,  however. 
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Timur  was  able  to  draw  around  him  the  chiefe  of  bis  nation,  his 
superiority  always  showing  itself  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  powers. 

Till  the  age  of  thirty-four,  his  life  ¥reis  one  continued  scene  of 
enterprise,  danger,  distress,  or  triumph ;.  but,  in  his  worst  diffi- 
culties, his  spirit  never  sunk,  and,  though  living  the  vagrant  life 
of  an  outlaw  on  the  borders  of  Maver-al-Nahr,  his  fame  shone 
brighter  in  adversi^.  *'  I  once,**  says  he  in  his  Institutes,  "  was 
forced  to  take  shelter  from  my  enemies,  in  a  ruined  building, 
where  I  sat  alone  for  many  hours.  To  divert  my  mind  from  my 
hopeless  condition,  I  fixed  my  observation  upon  an  ant  that  was 
carrying  a  grain  of  com,  larger  than  itself,  up  a  high  vrall.  I 
numbered  the  efforts  it  made  to  accomplish  this  object :  the  grain 
fell  sixty-nine  times  to  the  ground,  but  the  insect  persevered,  and 
the  seventieth  time  it  reached  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  sight 
gave  me  courage  at  the  moment,  and  I  never  forgot  the  lesson  it 
conveyed.**  The  resemblance  of  this  anecdote  with  that  of  Bruce 
and  the  spider  will  strike  every  one. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  was  invested  with  the  Imperial 
command  in  the  general  diet,  or  Couroultai,  of  his  nation, 
A.D.  1370,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  real  commencement  of 
his  empire.  Yet,  even  then,  he  did  not  at  once  commence  his 
career  of  conquest,  but  spent  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  reign 
in  settling  his  own  kingdom,  and  reducing  under  his  comr 
mand  Eashghar  and  Ehuarezm,  which  properly  formed  part  of  his 
empire,  but  which  had  for  many  years  been  independent.  He 
then  commenced  a  series  of  conquests,  which  continued  till  his 
death,  and  which,  but  for  the  details  with  which  they  are  narrated, 
would  seem  to  be  incredible.  His  first  campaign  overthrew 
Persia.  That  country  had  been  left  for  some  time  without  any 
lawful  sovereign,  and  the  death  of  Abu  Ssdd,  the  last  of  the 
descendants  of  Hulaku,  had,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  left 
the  country  a  prey  to  numerous  petty  chiefs.  Hence  it  was 
that  there  was  none  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  conqueror,  who 
came  on  with  the  fury  of  the  advancing,  and  retreated  with  the 
celerity  of  the  retiring,  tide.  Ibrahim,  prince  of  Shirwan,  purchased 
his  mercy  and  forbearance  with  the  most  costly  presents ;  Shah 
Al-Mansur,  ruler  of  Shiraz,  lost  his  life  and  his  army ;  and  the 
richness  or  weakness  of  Ormazd,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  shown 
in  an  annual  tribute  of  six  hundred  thousand  dinars  of  gold. 
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Having  taken  Baghdad  and  Snltdnieh,  the  residence  and 
capital  of  the  Moghol  chiefs,  he  crossed  the  Araxes,  and  in  three 
expeditions  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Georgia, 
and  the  native  Christians  who  had  till  now  braved  the  fury  of  the 
law  and  sword  of  Muhammed.  He  then  overthrew  the  royal  citj 
of  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  passing  on  towards  Tataiy, 
left  three  thousand  of  his  troops  as  a  garrison.  Suddenly  the 
people  rose:  his  guards  were  massacred;  and  the  conqueror 
retraced  his  steps,  and  revenged  their  murder  by  the  heads  of 
seventy  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  which  were  built  up  in 
pyramids.  His  next  conquest  was  over  Turkestan,  or  Eastern 
Tatary,  which  he  invaded  and  reduced,  fixing  his  most  distant 
camp,  two  months*  journey,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  to 
the  north-east  of  Samarkand,  while  his  Amirs  crossed  the  Irtish;  and 
traversing  the  forest  of  Siberia,  engraved  there  a  rude  memorial 
of  their  exploits. 

The   conquest  of  Eapchak,  which  followed,  was   caused  in 
no   small    degree  by  the  ingratitude  of  Tuktamish,  its  ruler, 
who,  after  having  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  Timur,  had 
revolted  against  him,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into  his  Persian 
dominions.    At  first  it  would  seem  that  Timur  did  not  mean 
to  make  war  upon  him ;  and  he  gently  expostulated  with  him 
on  the  ungenerous  character  ef  h^  behaviour.     Finding,  how- 
ever, that  words  were  of  no  avail,  he  at  length  resolved  on 
tevenge ;  and  by  the  east  and  west  of  t^e  Caspian,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  he  invaded  that  unfortunate  country  with 
Such  mighty  numbers,  ^t  thirteen  miles  were  measured  from  his 
right  to  his  left  wing.     In  a  march  of  nearly  five  months,  they 
rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of  man ;  and  their  daily  subsistence, 
it  is  said,  was  often  entrusted  to  the  fortune  of  the  chase.     His 
success  was  complete :  he  won  a  great  victoiy.     **  The  standard 
of  Tuktamish-Kh&n  was  inverted ;  and  Tuktamish,  dismayed  and 
confounded,  gave  the  tribe  of  Jouji  to  the  wind  of  desolation^ 
and  turned  his  back  upon  the  field  of  slaughter,  and  fled."*    The 
pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy  carried  'Hmur  into  the  territories  of 
UrCis-Khan,  or  the  Lord  of  Russia;  and  he  marched  as  fiear  as 
Moscow,  which  he  took  and  plundered  in  a.d.  1396.     The  army 
was   enriched  with    a  vast  amount  of  spoil ;  *'  cloth  woven  in 
Russia  with  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  nicety;  skins  of  oondoz 

*  Institutes,  p.  125. 
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Ml  of  points,  of  whidi  oach  soldier  had  whole  mule  loads ;  Tatt 
nmnbere  of  sables,  black  as  jet,  and  ermines,  with  which  eyery 
pwson  in  the  army  was  suffidentlj  furnished,  for  his  own  and 
efaildran's  liTes.**^  On  his  return  he  ov^toq  Hungary  and  Little 
Russia,  and  entering  the  Crimea,  destroyed  Baghjih-Sarai,  the 
capital  of  the  Arabian  pnnoes  of  Kapohak.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais  (or  Don)  he  received  a  humble  deputation  from  the  consuls 
and  merchants  of  £gypt,  Venice,  Catalonia,  and  Biscay,  who 
occupied  the  commerce  and  ei^  of  Azov  si  its  mouth. 

In  the  year  ▲.!>.  1898,  Timur  determined  to  add  the  sul^u- 

gaidon  of  India  to  his  many  other  conquests ;  and  his  Institutes 

give  a  lively  jocture  of  the  preparations  which  were  necessary  f<Hr 

80  distant  an  expedition.     They  show,  that,  however  ^reat  the 

individual  power  of  any  one  of  the  Tatar  monarchs  might  be  at 

the  time  he  was  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  army,  yet,  that,  at 

home,  he  was  little  more  than  the  head  chief,  to  whom  the  nation 

had  entrusted  the  command  of  its  armies ;  and  that  he  was  unable 

<tf  his  own  will,  and  against  the  general  consent,  to  cany  out  any 

expedition  to  which  he  felt  indined.    '*  My  design,"  says  he,  **  in 

his  Institutes,  '*  lor  reducing  the  emprs  of  Hindustan  was  this : 

First,  to  discover  the  thoughts  of  my  sons  and  amirs,  I  demanded 

a  counsel  of  them.    The  Prince  Pir  Huhammed  Jehlmgir  said, 

'  Behold,  when  we  shall  subdue  the  empire  of  Hind,  we  shall 

become  the  conquerors  of  the  world.'  And  the  Prince  Muhammed 

Sultan  spoke,  saying,  *  We  may  subdue  Hind ;  yet  Hindustan  has 

many  ramparts :  first,  the  rivers ;  and  secondly,  the  wildernesses 

and  the  forests ;  and  thirdly,  the  sc^diers  clad  in  armour ;  and 

fourthly,  the  elephants,  destn^ers  of  men.*    And  the  amirs 

spoke,  and  said,  'Although  we  may  subdue  Hind,  yet  if  we 

tarry  in  that  land,  our  posterity  will  be  lost ;  and  our  children 

and  our  grandchildren  will  degenerate  from  the  vigour  of  their 

fore&thers,  and  become  speakers  of  the  language  of  Hind.*    And 

I  had  resolved  on  the  conquest  of  Hindustcm,  and  I  was  loth  to 

desist  from  my  resolution ;  and  I  answered  them,  saying,  *  I  will 

torn  to  Almighty  God,  and  I  will  seek  the  sign  of  war  in  the 

Koran,  that  whatever  be  the  will  of  God  I  mi^  do ;  *  and  they  all 

consented  thereto.     And  when  I  sought  an  omen  in  the  Holy 

Book,  this  sacred  verse  came  forth, '  0  Prophet,  fight  with  the 

infidels  and  the  unbelievers  I  *  And  when  the  Doctors  of  the  Law 

*  Petit  de  la  CroiZ|  iii.  e.  55. 
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explained  tbe  meaning  of  the  verse  to  the  amirs,  thej  hung  down 
their  heads  and  were  silent.  And  my  heart  was  grieved  at  their 
silence.''*  Again,  he  says,  in  another  place,  **  And  the  conquest 
of  that  empire  (Dehli)  appeared  easy  in  my  sight ;  hut  in  the  eyes 
of  my  soldiers  it  was  an  undertaking  of  difficulty."  f 

Having,  at  length,  overcome  the  scruples  of  his  nohles,  he  set 
out  from  Samarkand,  ascended  the  Paropamisus,  or  Hindu  Eush, 
as  the  Arabian  geographer  calls  them,  "  the  stony  girdles  of 
the  Earth,"  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  encountered 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  would  have  deterred  any  spirit  but 
that  of  Timur,  and  with  which  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  the  comparison.  ''Opposuit  nature 
Alpesque  nivesque :"  yet  Timur  surmounted  them  all ;  and  the 
Moghul  eagles  stooped  over  the  rich  plains  of  Hindustan,  and  all 
before  them  was  laid  waste  with  fire -and  sword.  **  In  crossing 
the  mountain  range,"  says  his  historian,  *'  though  the  sun  was  in 
Gemini,  the  snow  lay  in  so  great  abundance,  that  the  feet  of  most 
part  of  the  horses  which  the  amirs  would  have  carried  up,  fedled 
them ;  yet  some  of  them  were  spurred  on  so  much  during  the 
night  and  the  frost,  that  they  were  constrained  to  get  up ;  but 
day  being  come,  and  the  snow  turned  into  ice,  they  kept  these 
horses  under  felts  until  evening,  when  they  continued  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  so  that  at  length  ^ey  arrived  at  the  top,  and  then 
sent  for  the  rest  of  their  horses ;  and  as  the  infidels  dwelt  in 
narrow  passages  and  precipices,  and  there  was  no  road  to  get  at 
them,  besides  what  was  covered  with  snow,  some  of  the  amirs 
and  soldiers  descended  by  cords,  while  others  being  on  the  snow, 
slid  down  to  the  bottom.  They  made  a  sort  of  raft  for  Timur  to 
which  they  fastened  rings  that  they  might  tie  cords  to  it  of  150 
cubits  in  length ;  he  sat  upon  it,  while  many  persons  let  him 
down  from  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  as  &r  as  the  cords 
would  reach ;  others  dug  with  pickaxes  into  the  snow,  a  place 
where  he  might  stand  firm.  They  who  were  on  the  top  having 
gently  descended ;  they  let  down  Timur  again  in  the  machine. 
The  place  also  was  marked  out  where  he  should  stay  next,  and 
so  on  till  the  fifth  time,  when  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain." 

On  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  Macedonian  hero 
had  halted,  and  wept  that  his  plans  for  conquest  were  bounded 

♦  IntUtutet,  p.  139.  +  Institutet,  p.  855. 
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by  the  hesitation  of  his  European  soldiers ;  the  greater  conqueror 
entered  the  desert,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Batnir>  and  took  the 
capital  of  India,  a  great  and  flourishing  citj,  after  it  had  subsisted 
for  three  centuries  under  the  dominion  of  the  Muhammedan  kings. 
He  then  advanced  about  a  hundred  miles  north-east  of  Dehli, 
crossed  the  Ganges,  fought  several  battles  by  land  and  water,  and 
penetrated  to  a  famous  rock  called  Coupele  in  the  distant  moun* 
tains  of  Tibet  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Timur  heard  of  the 
disturbances  which  had  arisen  in  Georgia  and  Anatolia,  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Christians  and  of  the  ambitious  projects  of  Bajazid. 
He  resolved  at  once  to  chastise  the  rebellion  of  the  former,  and 
to  humble  the  arrogance  of  the  latter.  *'  Between  two  jealous 
and  haughty  neighbours,**  says  Gibbon,  '*  the  motives  of  quarrel 
will  seldom  be  wanting.  The  Moghul  and  Ottoman  Empire  now 
touched  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzerum  and  the 
Euphrates ;  nor  had  the  doubtfol  limit  been  ascertained  by  time 
or  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambitious  princes  might  accuse  his  rival 
of  violating  his  territory,  of  threatening  his  varaals  and  protecting 
his  rebels :  and  by  the  name  of  rebels  each  understood  the  fugitive 
princes,  whose  kingdoms  he  had  usurped,  and  whose  life  or  liberty 
he  implacably  pursued.  The  resemblance  of  character  was  still 
more  dangerous  than  the  opposition  of  interest,  and  in  their 
victorious  career,  Timdr  was  impatient  of  an  equal,  and  Bijazid 
was  ignorant  of  a  superior.** 

After  a  short  repose  of  seven  months  at  Samarkand,  Tim<ir 
drew  his  forces  together  again,  and  led  them  against  the  mightiest 
foe  with  whom  he  had  yet  contended.  To  the  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  his  Indian  war,  he  offered  the  choice  of  remaining  at 
home  or  serving  i^n ;  to  all  the  other  troops  of  the  provinces  of 
Persia  it  was  enjoined  that  they  should  assemble  at  Ispahan,  and 
await  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  standard.  At  the  time  of  these 
preparations,  Bajazid  was  engaged  in  a  blockade  of  Constantinople ; 
and  Timur  seems,  as  a  good  Mussulman,  to  have  respected  the 
trae  Son  of  the  Faith  so  long  as  he  was  engaged  against  the 
enemies  of  the  True  Religion :  he  was  at  first  content  with  the 
destruction  of  Siwas  (Sebaste),  and  turned  aside  his  vast  army  to 
overthrow  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Syrian  amirs  put  their  trust  in 
the  £Eime  of  their  Mamluks,  in  the  temper  of  their  swords  and 
the  steel  of  Damascus,  and  instead  oT  sustaining  a  siege,  met  the 
invader  under  the  walls  of  Aleppo  with  their  forces  arrayed  on 
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the  plain.  The  issue  was  not  long  doubtfol ;  Timor's  front  was 
oovered  with  a  line  of  Indian  elephants,  whose  turrets  were  filled 
with  archers  and  Greek  fire ;  the  evolutions  of  his  cavalry  were 
more  rapid  than  those  of  the  Syrians ;  the  crowds  fell  back  broken, 
routed,  paralyzed,  and  the  Moghuls  entered  Aleppo  with  the  fugi- 
tives from  die  battle  field.  From  Aleppo,  Timur  went  om  to 
Damascus,  where  a  hard-£9ught  battle  nearly  turned  in  &vour  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  then  returned  to  Tataiy ,  renouncing  for  the 
present  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  Egypt 

In  die  year  a.d.  1408,  after  two  years  of  preparation,  TimCir 
retuiped  to  prosecute  his  quarrel  with  Bfgand ;  he  advanced  from 
die  Araxes  through  the  countries  of  Armenia  and  Anatolia;  his 
boldness  was  secmred  by  the  wisest  precautions,  and  his  flying 
squadrons  and  light  companies  expl<Mred  the  woods,  the  mountains, 
and  the  rivers.  Deceiving  the  Turkish  Sultan,  who  had  encamped 
near  Siwlts,  he  still  pressed  onward,  occupied  Gttsarea,  and  crossing 
the  Salt  Desert  and  the  Halys,  invested  Angora.  B^azid  soon 
learned  how  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  wily  Tatar,  and  retumii^ 
with  forced  marches,  fought  the  memorable  batde  which  has  im- 
morbdised  the  glory  of  Timur  and  the  shame  of  BiyaEid.  It  took 
plaoe  on  the  28th  of  July,  1403,  in  the  plains  round  the  city. 
*'  For  this  great  victory,**  says  Gibbon,  **  the  Moghul  emperor  was 
indebted  to  himself,  to  the  genius  of  the  moment,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  thirty  years.  He  had  improved  the  tactics  withoat 
violating  the  manners  of  his  nation,  whose  force  still  consisted  in 
the  missile  weapons  and  rapid  evolutions  of  a  numerous  cavalry.'* 
The  treatment  of  die  Sultan  by  his  conqueror  has  been  variously 
tdd,  and  Gibbon  has  examined  at  con^derable  length  the  pro- 
bability of  the  famous  story  of  the  iron  cage,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  enclosed  his  unfortunate  capdve.  The  general  condusion 
a^>ears  to  be,  that  the  story  is  a  fabrication  of  lat^  times,  (though 
Ibn  Arabshah  speaks  of  having  seen  the  cage  itself,)  and  that  in 
truth  Timur  displayed  a  generous  feeling  of  sympathy  for  his 
fallen  though  illustrious  foe. 

The  reralts  of  the  victory  are  less  uncertain.  On  the  defeat 
of  the  Ottoman  army,  Anatolia  at  once  submitted,  and  all  the 
great  cides  of  Asia  Minor  yielded  in  their  turn  to  the  invincible 
impetuosity  of  the  Tatars.  The  grandson  of  Timur,  Mirza  Mu- 
hammed  Sultan,  was  despatched  to  Broussa  with  thirty  thousand 
horse,  and  aooomplished  in  five  days  a  march  of  two  hundred  and 
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thirty  mfles.  From  Bioima  he  advanced  to  Nicea,  still  a  popn- 
Uhib  and  floorishtDg  city,  and  the  foremoat  squadrons  of  the 
Moghols  were  ehedied  byPiopontis  akme.  Similar  sneoess  attended 
other  amirs  and  generals,  and  Smyrna  alone  was  defended  with 
sufficient  ^irit,  by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  to  demand  the  pre- 
soice  of  Timur  himself,  who,  attaddng  the  place  with  his  aecns- 
tomed  Tigonr,  reduced  in  fourteen  days  a  fortress,  which  had 
SQStained  ibr  seyen  years  a  siege  by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  Bajasid. 
From  the  Irtish  and  the  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  the 
Grecian  Archipelago  to  the  Ganges,  all  had  now  submitted  to  the 
Tatar  prince ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  had  means  of  transport  been 
afford^  him,  the  inyasion  of  Elurope  would  have  followed  the 
conquest  of  Asia.  But  **  the  lord  of  so  many  myriads  of  horse 
had  not  a  single  galley ;  '*  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  was  de- 
fended by  the  Turks  and  by  the  Christians  respectively :  who 
wisely  hrgoft,  in  a  moment  of  such  extreme  danger,  the  enmities 
of  many  years,  in  a  generous  rivalry  to  preserve  Europe  from  the 
eoaoDxm  foe.  Embassies  were  sent,  and  prssents  offered,  to  arrest 
the  inroads  of  the  conqueror;  Suleiman,  the  son  of  Bajazld, 
accepted  from  him  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Romania ; 
and  the  Greek  emperer  submitted  to  pay  the  same  tribute  which 
he  had  agreed  to  give  the  Tuikish  Sult4n.  Timur  slowly  retraced 
his  steps  to  his  own  capital  On  his  way,  he  conquered  Georgia, 
appeased  the  troubles  in  Persia,  and  passed  his  winter  on  the 
Aiaxes ;  arriving  in  triumph  at  Samarkand  in  July,  1404,  after 
an  absence  of  four  years  and  a  half. 

For  a  brief  period  Tim^r  enjoyed  an  unusual  repose,  and, 
listening  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  published  new  edicts 
hr  the  regulation  of  justice,  built  magnificent  palaces  and  temples, 
and  celebrated  with  extraordinaiy  pomp  the  marriages  of  fax  of 
his  grandsons.  On  his  throne  at  Samarkand,  he  gave  audience  to 
ambassadors  from  Arabia,  India,  Tatary,  and  Russia ;  Heniy  III. 
of  Castile  presented  him  with  a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the 
pencil  of  the  oriental  artists,  and  the  rare  gift  of  a  giralfo  and 
nine  ostridies  attested  the  submission  of  the  African  princes; 
while  some  correspondence  appears  to  have  taken  place  between 
the  Moghul  emperor  and  the  Court  of  Charies  VII.  of  France. 

But  his  period  of  repose  was  very  short;  already,  ere  he  had 
left  the  plains  of  Anatolia,  Timur  had  meditated  the  conquest  of 
China,  and  a  numerous  army  of  his  old  and  new  sij^bjects  had  been 
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despatched  to  open  the  road,  to  sabdue  the  Calmucs  of  Eastern 
Asia,  and  to  found  cities  and  magazines  in  the  desert  The  dili- 
gence of  his  generals  seconded  Uie  ambition  of  their  master,  who 
soon  received  a  perfect  map  and  description  of  the  unknown 
regions  which  extend  from  the  Irtish  to  the  Wall  of  China.  In 
the  commencement  of  a.d.  1405,  he,  unfurled  his  standard  for  the 
inyasion  of  China;  his  amirs  made  their  report  that  200,000 
veterans  were  ready  for  the  march,  and  that  the  troops  must  pre- 
pare for  a  long  absence,  since  six  months  were  required  for  the 
transit  of  a  peaceful  caravan  from  Samarkand  to  Pekin.  Neither 
age  nor  the  depth  of  winter  could  retard  the  impatience  of  Timur ; 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  crossed  the  Jaihun  on  the  ice,  and 
marched  300  mOes,  from  his  capital  to  Otrar :  but  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him ;  fatigue  and  the  imprudent  use  of  iced  water 
brought  on  and  accelerated  a  fever,  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia 
expired  on  April  1,  1405,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  thirty-five  years  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  Chagatai ;  China  was  spared  an  invasion  and  a  conquest,  and 
fourteen  years  after  his  decease,  his  son  sent  an  embassy  of  friend* 
ship  and  commerce  to  the  Court  of  Pekin. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  character  of  ^uch  a  man  as  Timur, 
and  the  details  of  his  private  life  are  hardly  numerous  enough  for  us 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  his  real  character ;  yet,  what  we  do 
know  of  his  private  life  raises  him  above  the  mere  conqueror,  and 
shows  that,  jjf  he  was  indifferent  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  he 
was  not  more  so  than  the  great  nuyority  of  the  oriental  rulers  have 
ever  shown  themselves ;  and,  especially,  those  monarchs  who  have 
been  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  doctrines  and  religion  of 
Muhammed.  His  rules  of  morality  were  founded  on  what  he 
deemed  best  for  the  public  interest,  and  in  the  enforcement 
of  public  order  and  the  necessary  subordination  of  ranks  he  did 
not  consider  the  life  of  men  a  matter  of  any  importance.  To 
maintain  the  harmony  of  authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise  the 
proud  and  to  protect  the  weak,  to  banish  vice  and  idleness,  and  to 
preserve  the  husbandman  and  the  merchant  from  the  inroads  of 
robbers,  was  the  immediate  end  and  aim  of  what  he  proposed  to 
himself.  "  Timur  might  boast,"  says  Gibbon,  "  that  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  Asia  was  the  prey  of  anarchy  and  rapine,  while, 
under  his  prosperous  monarchy,  a  child,  fearless  and  unhurt, 
might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from  the  East  to  the  West.     Such 
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was  his  confidence  and  his  merit,  that  from  this  reformation  he 
derived  excuse  for  his  victories  and  a  title  to  universal  dominion." 
For  his  personal  history,  we  have  his  lately  recovered  Memoirs, 
originally  written  by  himself  in  the  Turki  language,  which  will 
well  repay  the  attention  of  any  one  who  will  read  them ;  while 
the  "noble  simplicity  of  diction,  the  plain  and  unadorned  egotism 
that  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of 
Timur,  are  peculiarities  which  mark  their  originality  and  their 
antiquity  also."'*'  In  them  the  reader  will  find  much,  that  has 
never  been  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  many  sketches  that 
have  api^ared  of  the  life  of  the  Moghul  emperor,  and  will  discern 
many  springs  and  motives  for  his  actions  which  could  have  been 
communicated  by  no  one  but  him  who  bad  enacted  them. 

From  the  death  of  Timur  to  the  rise  of  Ismail  and  the  Safavi 
dynasty,  Persia  remained  the  prey  of  numerous  chiefs,  who 
exercised  a  brief  and  tyrannical  rule  over  her  different  provinces. 
Ismul,  the  sixth  descendant  of  Safi-al-din,  succeeded  in  con- 
solidating his  power  by  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  over  the 
Turkoman  tribes  of  the  White  Sheep,  and  the  provinces  of  Irak. 
The  Uzbeks  were  driven  from  Khorasan,  and  Balkh  acknow- 
ledged his  authority.  He  was  followed  by  his  son  TahmUsp,  a 
great  and  prosperous  ruler,  whose  reign  is  memorable  for  his 
munificent  reception  of  Hnmayun,  the  fugitive  sovereign  of 
Hindustan,  and  for  the  embassy  from  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  his  court  Anthony  Jenkinson  was  the  first  accredited  envoy 
from  England  to  any  oriental  court,  and  was  furnished  by  that 
Queen  with  a  letter  in  Latin  and  in  English^f  the  object  of  which 
was  to  facilitate  the  opening  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries.  Tahmasp,  however,  declined  receiving  the 
letter  on  finding  that  the  ambassador  was  Giaour  or  Infidel. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1585,  Abbas,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
Safavi  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne,  and  commenced  a  career 
of  singular  felicity  and  success.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  his  court  was  visited  by  two  English  gentlemen.  Sir 
Eobert  and  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  who  had  been  induced  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  to  make  the  journey,  and  who,  in  the  end,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  good  fortune  which  attended  the  wars  of 

*  Letter  from  Major  Davy  to  Dr.  White,  in  llajor  Stewart's  Autobiographical 
Hemoira  of  TimOr.    London.     4to.     1830. 

+  Hacklnyt's  Voyages. 
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Shah  Abbas.  To  Sir  Robert  Shirley  the  Persians  owe  the  intro- 
duction of  Earopean  cannon  and  European  discipline  into  their 
armies,  and  the  decisive  battle  near  Erivan,  on  August  24,  1 605, 
proved  how  well  the  Persians  had  learnt  to  make  use  of  their  new 
weapons.  The  Turks,  who,  since  the  conquest  of  Sultan  Selim, 
had  overrun  a  wide  extent  of  the  Persian  territory,  were  by  this 
battle  hopelessly  routed,  and  were  driven  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  from  Azerbayan,  Georgia,  Kurdistdn,  and  the  lands  of 
Baghdad,  Mosul,  and  Diarbekr :  and  were  unable  during  the  reign 
of  Abbas  to  recover  any  of  the  ground  they  had  lost  Purchas  in 
his  Pilgrim,  written  in  a4>.  16 Id,  quaintly  remarks  that  *'the 
mighty  Ottoman,  terror  of  the  Christian  world,  quaketh  of  a 
Shirley  fever,  and  gives  hopes  of  approaching  fiUes.  The  prevailing 
Persian  has  learned  Shirleian  arts  of  war,  and  he  ^ieh  before 
knew  not  the  use  of  ordnance  hath  now  five  hundred  pieces  of 
brass  and  sixty  thousand  musqueteers:  so  that  they  which  at 
hand  with  the  sword  were  before  dreadful  to  the  Turks,  now  also 
in  remoter  blows  and  sulfurian  arts  are  grown  terrible." 

Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  under  the  title  of  Meerza  Antonio,  was 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  secure  their  co-operation  against  the  Turks,  and 
Abbas  issued  a  firm&n,  in  which  he  promised  to  all  Christian 
merchants  who  might  trade  with  Persia,  the  fullest  protectioa  to 
their  persons  and  property,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
In  the  monarch's  own  palace,  the  English  gentlemen  were  treated 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  familiarity,  and  one  of  the  royal 
letters  speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  says,  "  Since  he  has  been 
with  me,  we  have  daily  eaten  out  of  one  dish  and  drank  of  one 
cup  like  two  brothers."  A  few  years  later  the  English  envoy 
induced  Ahhha  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  East  India 
Company  to  attack  and  destroy  the  fiunous  Portuguese  settlement 
at  Ormuz,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  yet,  without  realising  any  of  the 
advantages  which  the  Persian  monarch  anticipated  fVom  its  over- 
throw. The  name  of  Bender  Abbas  (the  town  of  Abbas)  alone 
remained  to  mark  the- ruin  he  had  caused,  and  the  trade  once 
taken  from  its  original  promoters,  did  not  return  to  enrich  Uie 
coffers  of  the  spoiler.  A  few  years  later  an  ambassador  was  sent 
by  James  I.  in  the  person  of  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  to  increase  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  Persia;  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  native  ministers  interfered  with  the  nobler  plans 
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of  their  sovereign,  and  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  has  written  an 
aooount  of  the  embassy,  ascribes  its  fiGdlure  to  the  influence  of  the 
faTonrite  vizir,  whom  he  calls  *'  a  most  pragmatical  pagan." 

From  the  time  of  Shah  Abbds,  the  history  of  Persia  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  and  the  country  has  been  repeatedly  visited 
and  described  by  a  host  of  able  and  intelligent  travellers.  We 
shall,  therefore,  terminate  here  oiir  historical  sketch,  and  with 
some  aooount  of  the  earlier  and  less  known  travellers,  shall 
devote  our  remaining  pages  to  the  illustration  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties 8tQl  remaining  in  Assyria  and  Persia,  derived  from  the 
enquiries  of  the  travellers  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Early  TraveBcw — Chiefly  to  the  Holy  I^nd— Itinerary  of  Bourdeaux — Bishop 
Arculf— WUlibald,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bishop  of  Eichstadt->The  Monk  Fidelis 
— Bernard  the  Wise — Pope  Sylvester  II. — Peter  the  Hermit — Crus|dee'-^ 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Ssewulf — Sigurd  the  Cmsader — Benjamin  of  Tudela — Hit 
Travels — Account  of  the  Khillfat — Sect  of  the  Assassins — Mamo  Polo. 

The  commencement  of  travels  in  the  East  may  be  traced,  and 
was  indeed  mainly  due,  to  the  natural  wish  of  Christians  to  yisit 
scenes  which  had  been  consecrated  bj  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  their  Lord ;  and,  hence  it  was,  that  Pilgrimages  were  among 
the  duties  most  regularly  enjoined  by  the  ancient  Roman  church, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  penance  or  simply  as  an  exercise  of 
Christian  courage,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
ought  to  animate  the  true  believer.  The  results  of  these 
travels,  and  the  intercourse,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  with 
nations  of  manners  wholly  different,  and  in  many  respects  more 
civilised  than  those  who  left  their  native  northern  lands,  a 
rude  and  semi-barbarous  people,  are  very  important  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  world.  To  such  intercourse  were  often 
due  the  first  sparks  of  real  education,  and  the  first  germs  of 
that  civilisation  which,  never  wholly  extinguished  among  the 
Oriental  people,  was  by  them  conveyed  to  their  northern  visitors. 
In  this  point  of  view,  as  has  been  observed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Bohn,  the 
story  of  these  pilgrimages  possesses  a  peculiar  interest ;  and  it 
becomes  at  once  a  pleasing  and  instructive  task  to  follow  the 
steps  of  the  pilgrims  as  they  have  themselves  described  them,  to 
watch  their  feeHngs,  and  to  hear  their  opinions. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  almost  all  the  earliest  narratives 
relate  to  Palestine  only,  or  to  the  countries  which  the  pilgrims 
traversed  in  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  comparison  of 
the  numerous  accounts  of  their  adventures  places  before  our  eyes 
a  very  distinct  view  of  the  various  changes,  which  have  affected 
tbe  land  of  Palestine  since  it  was  torn  from  the  power  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  The  oldest  narratives  are  naturally  the  most 
valuable  to  the  archaeological  student,  as  they  bear  witness  to  the 
remains  of  many  monuments  of  times  still  more  ancient,  which 
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the  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  now  blotted  out,  and  which  were 
entirely  lost  before  the  first  modem  traveUer  Tisited  those  lands ; 
and  because  the  early  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had 
preserred  many  authentic  traditions  of  the  localities  of  the 
Gospel  history,  which,  under  the  succession  of  hostile  tribes  who 
hare  since  orer-run  and  raraged  the  Holy  Land,  have  now 
ratirely  perished. 

The  first  document,  which  has  been  preserred,  is  the  Itinerary 
from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  made  by  a  French 
Christian  in  the  year  a.d.  833.  This  curious  monument  has 
preserred  to  us  some  of  the  local  traditions  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  under  the  Romans.  The  course  of  the  traveller  was 
over  the  Alps,  through  Italy,  Pannonia,  Illyria,  Dacia,  and 
Thrace,  to  Constantinople,  and,  thence,  across  the  Bosphorus, 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Syria.  On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  ha 
gives  a  full  description  of  the  Holy  City:  from  thence  he  returned 
to  Constantinople,  and  retraced  his  steps  through  Macedonia  to 
Italy. 

Shortly  after  him  several  others  followed,  portions  of  whose 
narratives  still  remain,  till,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventh 
Century,  a  more  celebrated  pilgrim  visited  the  same  lands, — Arculf, 
who  was  a  Bishop  in  France,  though  we  do  not  know  to  which  See 
he  was  attached.  The  narrative  of  Arculf  was  written  down  from 
his  mouth  by  Adamnanus,  who  mentions  that,  on  his  return  from 
the  East,  he  visited  the  north  of  England,  and  was  entertained 
at  lona.  From  the  incidental  statement  of  Bede,  who  states  that 
Adamnanus  came  to  the  Court  of  Aldfiid,  king  of  Northnmbria,  it 
appears  that  the  travels  of  the  Bishop  must  have  taken  place 
shortly  after  the  Holy  Land  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the 
Arabs.  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  in  a.d.  637 ;  and  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  the  free  use  of  their 
existing  Churches  on  payment  of  a  tribute,  though  the  erection 
of  new  ones  was  stricUy  forbidden.  The  Muhammedans  were 
well  aware  that  the  assisting  numerous  pilgrims  to  visit  the  Holy 
Places  was  entirely  for  their  own  interest ;  and,  hence,  no  inter 
diction  was  placed  on  the  visits  of  travellers  in  the  earlier  period 
of  their  rule.  We  know  that,  for  two  or  three  centuries,  large 
numbers  of  pilgrims  flocked  aimually  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
that  beyond  the  payment  of  the  regular  tax,  and  occasional  insults 
from  the  troops  of  the  conquerors,  the  pilgrims  were  not  hindered 
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in  the  pursuit  of  their  object.  In  the  course  of  bis  travels,  Arculf 
mentions  "  Majuvias,  king  of  the  Saracens,"  who,  as  Mr.  Wright 
has  remarked,  is  undoubtedly  Muaviah,  the  first  Khalif  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ommiades.  Arculf  followed  the  steps  of  other 
travellers :  his  visit  to  Egypt,  and  his  voyage  up  the  Nile,  were 
probably  undertaken  with  the  view  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Coptic 
monks  of  the  Desert.  The  chief  interest  of  his  visit  is,  that  he 
was  in  Palestine  while  many  Roman  monuments  were  still 
nndestroyed. 

A  few  years  later,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Willibald,  a  relation  of 
the  great  Boniface,  and  a  native  of  Wessex,  performed  a  similar 
pilgrimage,  and  is  the  first  Englishman  of  any  note  whose  travels 
have  been  recorded.  He  passed,  as  was  usual  at  that  period, 
through  Italy,  and  was  in  Syria  and  Palestine  during  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  by  the  Khalif  Yezid  II. ;  and  he  gives 
some  curious  details  of  the  buildings  he  found  remaining  in 
Jerusalem.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Eichstadt,  in  a.d.  740  or  741.  His  adventures  were  written 
down  from  his  mouth,  by  one  of  his  relations,  a  nun  of  Heiden- 
heim.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  Willibald  speaks  of  the 
''  King  of  the  Saracens,  whose  name  was  Emir  al  Mumenin," 
a  title  of  honour  adopted  by  the  early  Arab  chieftains,  who  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  empire  of  Muhammed. 

An  early  geographer,  Dicuil,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  De  mensurd 
orbis  terra,  speaks  of  the  journey  of  a  monk  named  Fidelis,  who 
went  with  a  party  of  pilgrims  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
who,  proceeding  up  the  river,  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
sight  of  the  seven  bams  in  which  Joseph  had  stored  his  com, 
in  preparation  for  the  years  of  famine  His  account  of  these 
buildings,  which  were  of  course  the  Pyramids,  is  very  curious. 
He  describes  them  as  square  at  the  bottom,  in  the  upper 
part  round,  and  at  the  summit  twisted  like  a  spire,  and  built  of 
stone  throughout ;  a  peculiarity  of  appearance  which  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  decayed  state  of  the  surfiBu^e  and  upper 
part  of  many  of  the  Pyramids.  From  the  Nile,  the  pilgrims 
navigated  direct  to  the  Red  Sea,  by  a  channel  which  Mr.  Wright 
supposes,  with  much  probability,  to  be  that  of  Hadrian*s  ancient 
canal.  It  is  said,  that  it  had  a  short  time  before  been  re-opened 
by  the  Arab  rulers  of  Egypt,  and  we  know  that  it  was  finally 
stopped  up,  by  the  Khalif  Abu  Jafar  Al-Mansur,  to  hinder  the 
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sending  provisions  to  his  rebellious  subjects  at  Mekkah  and 
Medina. 

The  next  traveller  of  importance  is  a  Monk  of  Bretagne,  who 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Bernard  the  Wise,  who  left 
Europe  about  the  year  a.d.  867.  The  time  at  which  Bernard 
set  out  was  not  favourable  to  the  travels  of  pilgrims ;  the  long 
wars  which  had  taken  place  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens 
had  embittered  both  parties ;  and  hence  the  advantages  which  had 
been  secured  by  Charlemagne  for  European  pilgrims  were  not  any 
longer  obtainable  by  them.  Bernard,  like  Fidelis,  went  by  the 
way  of  Egypt,  and  proceeded  thence  into  Palestine  by  land,  and 
at  Jerusalem  was  lodged  in  the  hostel  which  had  been  founded 
by  Charlemagne,  and  which  was  still  appropriated  to  its  original 
objects.  In  the  course  of  his  journey,  he  mentions  obtaining 
letters  of  safe  conduct  to  the  Princes  of  Alexandria  and  Babylonia, 
from  the  Saracenic  Prince  of  Benevento,  whom  he  calls  the 
Sultan.  He  states,  that  these  Princes  are  subject  to  the  Emir  Al 
Mumenin  (Prince  of  the  Faithful),  who  resides  at  Bagada  (Bagh- 
dad). Like  his  predecessor,  the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  he  describes 
with  considerable  minuteness  the  Sacred  Buildings  at  Jerusalem : 
and  mentions  the  Sacred  Fire  which  yearly  shone  forth  on  the  Eve 
of  Easter  Day. 

Not  long  after  the  last  of  these  travellers,  a  great  revolution 

took  place  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  East,  and  the  sterner 

and  more  intolerant  principles  of  the  Koran  were  put  in  practice 

by  the  fiEumtics  of  the  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Centuries. 

Among  the  most  furious  persecutors  of  the  Christian  tribes  was 

Al-Hakam,  the  third  of  the  Fatemite  rulers  of  Egypt,  who  threw 

his  whole  kingdom  into  confusion  by  the  severity  of  his  despotism. 

Everywhere  were  the  Christians  oppressed  and  massacred,  and  their 

Churches  taken  from  them,  profaned,  and  destroyed.     Pilgrims, 

who  had  made  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  brought  back  terrible 

accounts  of  the  persecutions  they  had  endured,  and  of  the  misery 

to  which  their  brethren  were  subjected  by  the  hostility  of  the 

Muhammedans.    Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Gerbert, 

afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  during 

the  persecution  of  Al-Hakam.     During  the  whole  of  the  Eleventh 

Century  these  persecutions  continued,  till  at  length  the  cry  of  the 

Eastern  Christians  made  itself  heard  in  Europe,  and  Peter  the 

Hermit,  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  a.d.  1095,  succeeded  in 

k2 
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rousing  the  apirit  of  Europe,  and  induced  Urban  II.  to  proclaim 
the  First  Crusade.  With  the  Crusades  commenced  a  new  race  of 
travellers,  with  better  means  of  acquiring  information ;  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  East  became  gradually  more  clearly  unfolded  to 
the  wondering  eyes  of  Western  Europe. 

The  first  pilgrim  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  who  has  left  any  account  of  his  journey,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
named  Ssewulf.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know  but  little,  and 
that  is  derived  from  William  of  Malmesbury ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  originally  a  merchant  at  Worcester.  It  may  be  gathered 
from  his  own  narration  that  he  left  Europe  in  the  middle  of  a.d. 
1102,  and  that  he  spent  a  period  somewhat  short  of  a  year  in  the 
East  Mr.  Wright  remarks  on  the  change  of  route  which  was 
now  adopted  by  the  pilgrims  from  Europe.  In  the  earlier  cen- 
turies it  had  been  usual  to  travel  by  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land, 
because  it  was  safer  for  pilgrims  to  entrust  themselves  to  the 
Saracenic  merchant-ships,  than  to  enter  Syria  with  the  chance  of 
being  mistaken  for  Greeks.  Now,  however,  tbey  were  able  either 
to  traverse  the  Christian  states  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  visit  Constantinople  on  their  way,  or  to  sail 
along  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  onward  through  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  latter  was  the  course  chosen  by  Ssewulf,  who 
crossed  firom  Italy  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  proceeded  thence  over- 
land to  Negropont,  the  ancient  Euboea,  and,  having  coasted  along 
the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Jaffa,  whence  he  went  on 
directly  to  Jerusalem.  Sswulf  travelled  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  Palestine,  and  then  returned  by  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  to  Constantinople. 

Nearly  about  the  same  period  we  have  the  record  of  a  traveller 
of  a  very  different  class,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Heeimskringla,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway.  This 
man  was  Sigurd  the  Crusader,  whoee  presence  at  the  capture 
of  Beirut  in  a.d.  1100  is  mentioned  by  William  of  Tyre.  It 
is  probable  that  the  expedition  of  Sigurd  was  that  of  a  freebooter, 
and  that  there  is  little  reason  to  consider  him  a  pilgrim. 
Mr.  Wright  has  published  the  Saga  of  Sigurd  the  Crusader  from 
Mr.  Laing's  translation  of  the  Heeimskringla.  It  is  a  very  curious 
production,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  on  their  liabits  and  modes  of  warfare.  Sigurd  was  absent 
from  home  some  years,  and,  having  given  his  ships  to  the  Greek 
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emperor  at  Constantinople,  returned  to  Norway  oTerland,  through 
Hungary,  Pannonia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  The  Saga  of  Sigurd  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  which  has  remained  to  these 
times,  and  is  corroborated  by  Snorro  of  Sturleson  even  in  the 
minutest  details. 

The  traTellers  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  hitherto, 

may  all,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Sigurd,  be  considered 

pilgrims,  whose  motives  for  wandering  so  far  from  their  native 

shores  were  religious.    We  now  come  to  one  of  a  different 

character,  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and 

who  was  a  Jew  of  considerable  distinction   among  his  Spanish 

fellow-countrymen.    It  is  clear  that  the  object  of  his  namtiva 

was  chiefly  to  make  his  own  nation  better  known,  to  preserve  an 

account  of  the  different  places  in  which  they  were  settled,  and 

to  cheer  them  in  their  captivity.     Much  doubt  has  been  thrown 

at  different  times  on  the  authenticity  of  his  Travels ;  but  a  careful 

study  of  them  will,  we  think,  convince  the  most  sceptical  that 

they  belong  to  the  period  to  which  they  have  been  ascribed.     The 

simplicity  and  the  absence  of  all  ornament  in  their  composition 

mariL  their  antiquity,  and  give  a  favourable  impression  of  them 

to  the  reader.     A  very  complete  and  excellent  edition  of  the 

Travels  of  Beiyamin  of  Tudela  has  lately  been  published  by 

Mr.  Asber,  of  Berlin,  with  an  English  translation  of  the  Hebrew 

text,  and  a  rich  collection  of  valuable  notes.     The  reader  will  find 

in  tliis  edition  all  that  is  known  about  the  author,  and  V  careful  and 

accurate  collection  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Travels  which  have 

hitherto  appeared.     We  consider  that  the  learned  and  the  public 

at  large  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  the  editor  for  the  very 

interesting  and  valuable  volume  which  he  has  given  to  the  world. 

Appended  to  the  Traveb  are  learned  essays  on  the  literature  of 

the  Jews,  and  the  geography  of  Palestine  by  Dr.  Zunz,  and  on  the 

state  of  the  Khilafat  of  Baghdad  during  the  latter  half  of  the 

twelfth  century,  by  Mr.  Lebrecht,  which  would  well  repay  the 

separate  perusal  of  any  one  who  is  interested  in  these  subjects.* 

There  is  considerable  analogy  between  the  mode  which  Hero- 
dotus has  adopted  and  the  course  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
has  pureued  in  the  narratives  they  have  respectively  given  of 
difierent  countries.     Both  were  great  travellera,  and  peculiarly 

*  Itinerarv  of  Benjamin  of  Tudek;  translated  and  edited  bj  A.  Afiher.  London 
and  Berlin,  1841.     8to.     2  toU. 
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deserving  of  honourable  mention  at  the  period  when  their  journeys 
were  undertaken.  In  both  alike  we  may  easily  distinguish  between 
what  the  travellers  themselves  saw,  and  what  they  heard  from 
other  persons.  This  distinction  seems  more  strictly  adhered  to 
by  the  latter  than  by  the  former  traveller;  but  every  careful 
student  may  discover  from  the  language  of  Herodotus  where  his 
information  arises  from  personal  observation,  and  where  he  has 
gleaned  from  the  labours  of  others.  There  seems  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  personal  adventures  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
did  not  extend  eastward  beyond  Baghdad ;  but  he  shows  in  many 
instances  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  Central  Asia  to 
China,  and  of  India  as  far  south  as  Ceylon ;  it  is  probable  that 
he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  more  distant  countries  from  the 
numerous  Jewish  pilgrims  who  congregated  at  Baghdad,  then  the 
residence  of  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity. 

About  the  general  authenticity  of  the  volume  we  feel  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  In  the  first  place  it  was  early  known  both  to 
Christians  and  to  Jews.  It  is  quoted  by  Samuel  Zarka  as  early 
as  A.D.  1368,  and  was  never  doubted  till  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
The  style  proves  that  the  author  was  without  any  pretensions  to 
learning,  and  his  tale  is  that  of  a  simple  Jewish  merchant,  who 
probably  preferred  the  idiom  in  which  he  wrote  (Rabbinical 
Hebrew)  because  he  understood  still  less  of  any  other.  The  value 
of  the  story  is,  as  Mr.  Asher  has  said,  that  it  gives  the  best 
account  of  the  state  and  number  of  the  Jews  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  it  furnishes  the  best  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  commerce  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades ;  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  curious  as  the  relation  of 
the  first  European,  who  notices  with  accuracy  the  sect  of  the 
Assassins  in  S}Tia  and  Persia,  the  trade  with  India,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  voyage  between  China  and  Ceylon. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  started  on  his  journey  from  Barcelona  in 
the  year  a.d.  1160;  traversed  the  south  of  France,  through  the 
towns  of  Narbonne,  Montpellier,  and  Marseilles ;  from  thence 
went  on  to  Genoa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Home ;  through  Middle  and 
Southern  Italy  to  Otranto;  and  through  Greece  to  Constanti- 
nople. From  Constantinople  he  visited  many  of  the  Greek 
Islands  ;  and  finally,  taking  ship  at  Cyprus,  landed  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Syria,  at  a  place  called  Corycus,  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name,  slightly  changed  to  Korghos.     Thence  he  went 
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along  the  coast  to  Tarsus  and  Antioch,  the  latter  of  ivhich  he 
describes  at  some  length,  and,  as  would  seem  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  later  travellers,  with  great  fidelity ;  incidentally  mention- 
ing, as  we  have  stated  above,  for  the  first  time,  the  celebrated  sect 
of  the  Assassins,  better  known  to  English  readers  under  the  name 
of  the  followers  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  From  Antioch 
he  went  on,  by  Tripoli,  Beirut,  New  Tyre,  and  Acre,  to  Jerusalem. 
His  description  of  the  latter  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  fiill 
and  curious.  From  Jerusalem,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  traversed 
great  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  through  Askalon  and  Tiberias,  to 
Damascus,  at  that  time  one  of  the  seats  of  the  great  Nur-al-din, 
and,  from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  position,  known  among  the 
Orientals  as  the  **  City  of  Joy,"  and  the  "  Queen  of  Syria."  "Are 
not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
rivers  of  this  land  ?  "  was  the  beautiful  and  natural  expression  of 
one,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  riches  and  the  scenery  of 
this  lovely  oasis  of  the  desert 

From  Damascus,  he  crossed  the  Desert  to  Baalbec  and  Tadmor, 
or  Palmyra.  Thence  he  went  on,  through  Aleppo,  Nisibin, 
Jezireh  ibn  Omar,  to  Mosul  on  the  Tigris.  He  states,  that  '*  this 
city  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  is  of  great  extent  and  very 
ancient,  and  is  combined,  by  a  bridge,  with  Nineveh.  AJthough 
the  latter  lies  in  ruins,  there  are  numerous  inhabited  villages  and 
small  townships  on  the  site.  Nineveh  is  distant  one  parasang 
from  the  town  of  Arbil,  and  stands  on  the  Tigris."  Thence,  he 
proceeded  directly  to  Baghdad,  the  most  important  place  which 
he  visited,  and  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  of 
whom  he  gives  some  curious  and  interesting  details.  With 
Baghdad,  as  has  been  stated,  terminates  the  personal  journey  of 
Eabbi  Benjamin;  but  he  mentions,  perhaps  also  as  an  eye- 
witness, several  places  in  its  vicinity  :  of  these,  the  most  remark- 
able is  Babylon :  he  states  that  this  is  the  ancient  Babel,  and 
that  though  now  in  ruins,  traces  of  its  streets  still  extend  thirty 
miles.  **  Of  the  Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  ruins  are  still  to 
be  seen,  but  the  people  are  afraid  to  enter  it  on  account  of  the 
serpents  and  scorpions  by  which  it  is  infested."  The  modem 
village  of  Hillah,  is,  he  adds,  at  a  distance  from  it  of  five  miles. 
'*  The  tower  built  by  the  dispersed  generation  is  four  miles  from 
thence ;  it  is  constructed  of  bricks  called  £1  Ajur ;  the  base 
measures  two  miles,  the  breadth  two  hundred  and  forty  yards,  and 
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the  height  ahoat  one  hundred  canna.  A  spiral  passage,  built 
into  the  tower  (from  ten  to  fifteen  yards)  leads  up  to  the  summit, 
from  which  there  is  a  prospect  of  twenty  miles,  the  country  hemg 
one  wide  plain,  and  quite  leveL  The  Heayenly  fire  which  struck 
the  tower  split  it  to  its  very  foundation." 

Such  is  a  concise  outline  of  the  course  which  Benjamin  of 
Tndela  took  in  his  travels ;  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  he  has  not  given  a  more  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  many  interesting  places  which  he  visited. 
His  object  was  rather  mercantile  than  antiquarian,  and  the  infor- 
mation he  po^essed  little  more  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  Jewish  merchant  of  that  period. 

The  time  at  which  he  travelled  is  one  which  is  very  interesting 
to  all  Oriental  students,  and  the  incidental  notices  which  he  has 
given  of  the  state  of  Khila&t,  in  his  description  of  Baghdad* 
show  that  he  was  an  observant  as  well  as  truth-speaking  traveller. 
His  description  of  the  East  refers  to  a  time  when  Baghdad  was 
indeed  the  centre  of  the  Khilafat,  but  when  that  office  had  long 
ceased  to  exhibit  the  power,  the  magnificence,  and  the  splendour 
which  has  been  popularly  ascribed  to  the  rule  of  those  Arabian 
Princes.  The  Tales  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  on  the 
other  hand,  refer  chiefly  to  the  court  of  Harun  Al-Rashid,  or 
that  of  his  immediate  successors.  But  between  the  Eighth  cen- 
tury and  the  Twelfth,  when  these  travels  were  made,  so  great  a 
change  had  taken  place,  that  a  student  transplanted  suddenly 
from  the  one  to  the  other  would  hardly  believe  that  he  was  in 
the  same  city  and  at  the  seat  of  the  government  This  was 
chiefly  caused  by  the  adoption  by  Badhi-Billah  of  a  system  of 
regents  (with  the  title  of  Amir-al-Omra),  which  led  almost 
immediately  to  a  decline  of  the  Khalifas  own  power. 

The  history  of  the  Empire  of  the  Khalifs  comprehends  three 
difierent  periods.  The  first,  an  epoch  of  power  without  splen- 
dour ;  the  second,  one  of  equal  splendour  and  power ;  the  third* 
one  alike  devoid  of  both.  The  first  comprehends  the  first 
successors  of  Muhammed  and  the  house  of  Muaviah  at  Damascus, 
during  which  period,  notwithstanding  the  bloody  contentions  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  their  empire  was  bounded  by  the 
Ganges  and  the  waters  of  the  Loire,  and  comprehended  the 
richest  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  some  of  the  fairest 
lauds  of  Europe.     Clothed  in  the  humble  garb,  and  conforming 
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to  die  simple  manDers  of  a  Beduin,  the  Kbalif  could  issue  a  word 
of  command  which  would  be  respected  in  three  quarters  of  the 
globe.  As  the  interpreter  and  defender  of  the  sacred  dogmas  of 
the  Faith,  he  could  dispense  with  outward  show  and  glittering 
splendour,  the  necessary,  though  adventitious  accidents  of  a 
doubtful  power  or  failing  title.  His  government  was  cherished 
because  it  was  mild :  it  was  beloved,  because  on  the  whole  it 
promoted  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Compared  with  the 
Ghrisdanitj  of  those  days,  with  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  rude  ferocity  of  the  Goths  and  Franks,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  superior  excellence  of  the  discipline  of  Islam, 
and  the  merit  of  that  forbearance  which  generally  characterised 
the  conduct  of  the  Muhammedans  towards  their  vanquished  foes 

The  second  period,  of  power  united  with  splendour,  commences 
with  the  rise  of  the  descendants  of  Al-Abbas,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered to  extend  to  the  twentieth  Kbalif  of  that  family  through 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  (ad.  750 — 934). 
Valuing  themselves  on  their  near  descent  from  the  Prophet  him- 
self, the  Abbassides  played  a  part  not  unlike  that  which  the 
restored  Bourbons  in  France  have  done  in  our  present  century. 
Finding  themselves  masters  of  an  immense  empire,  which  the 
courage  and  valour  of  their  predecessors  had  won  for  them,  they  had 
little  desire  to  extend  it  further,  or  ennoble  their  history  by  deeds 
of  arms.  The  legitimate  Abbassides,  like  the  legitimate  Bourbons, 
cared  for  little  more  than  the  creation  of  a  voluptuous  court,  with 
an  indolent  administration ;  and  courtiers  were  more  easily  found 
than  the  able  generals  and  ministers  of  the  earlier  Khalifs. 
Harun  Al-Rashid,  the  Louis  XIV.  of  his  race,  that  wonderful 
hero  of  truth  and  fiction,  whose  name  has  been  the  symbol  of 
Eastern  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and  in  whose  court  were 
assembled  from  all  nations  the  most  illustrious  scholars  and  the 
ablest  artists,  was  compelled  himself  to  submit  to  the  loss  of 
Africa,  not  many  years  after  his  family  had  lost  the  fairest  jewel 
in  their  crown,  the  province  of  Spain. 

With  the  reign  of  Radhi  Billah  commences  the  direct  decline 
of  the  Khilafat,  and  its  third  period  of  neither  splendour  nor 
power.  Weary  of  the  labours  of  the  government,  he  adopted, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  the  suicidal  plan  of  appointing  a  new  officer 
called  Amir-al-Omra,  by  whose  powerful  hand  the  revolt  of 
the  provinces  might  be  restrained,  and  the  ruin  of  the  empire 
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averted.  The  scheme,  as  might  be  anticipated,  wholly  failed. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Major  Domus  of  the  early  French  kings, 
the  chosen  chieftain  secured  for  himself  the  power  he  was  to  pre- 
serve for  the  Khalif.  Badhi  BUlah  was  the  last  of  the  Khalifs  who 
had  the  command  of  the  army  and  of  the  treasure,  with  a  house- 
hold which  he  could  call  his  own.  The  majority  of  his  successors 
resemble  the  fabulous  Grand  Electeur  of  the  rejected  constitution 
of  1799,  who,  according  to  the  plan  of  its  projector,  the  Abbe 
Sieyes,  was  to  have  been  assisted  by  two  consuls  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  government,  and  to  reside  himself  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Versailles  with  a  body-guard  of  3000  men  and  an 
income  of  6,000,000  francs. 

It  was  under  one  of  these  last  princes  that  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
saw  Baghdad,  the  outward  magnificence  of  which  was  no  doubt  as 
great  as  he  describes  it  to  have  been  ;  the  weakness  of  the  empire 
or  the  evil  of  the  system  under  which  the  Khilafat  then  languished, 
would  not  necessarily  attract  the  attention  of  such  a  traveller. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  period  there  arose,  indeed,  two 
or  three  princes  who  in  some  measure  recovered  the  past  glory  of 
the  Khila£Eit^  and  produced  an  effect  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  the  fatal  results  of  the  system  of  giving  the  command 
of  the  armies  and  the  whole  effective  government  of  the  state  into 
other  hands  than  that  of  those  who  would  most  legitimately  have 
wielded  it.  The  whole  life  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty  was  one 
continued  struggle  with  different  rebelUous  subjects.  Hardly  had 
these  princes  been  invested  with  the  mantle,  staff  and  seal  of  the 
Prophet,  when  several  portions  of  their  colossal  empire  began  to 
loosen  their  bonds.  Spain,  immediately,  and  soon  after,  Africa, 
set  the  example  of  defection,  but  more  pernicious  than  either 
was  the  emancipation  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Babylon.  Three  principal  nations  entered  the 
lists,  the  Arabians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Turks.  The  first,  the 
inheritors  of  the  Institutions  of  Muhammed,  were  independent 
and  great  so  long  as  they  retained  their  simplicity  and  the  ortho^ 
doxy  of  the  faith  they  had  received.  Against  them,  rose  the 
Persian  Shiahs,  and  these  were  in  their  turn  supplanted  by  the 
Turkish  Sunnis. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  decay  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  numerous 
revolts,  and  the  low  degree  to  which  the  authority  of  the  Abbassides 
had  sunk,  Baghdad  during  the  whole  period  from  the  time  of  its 
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first  foundation  by  one  of  this  house,  preserved  the  distinction  of 
being  the  principal  seat  of  science  and  art  in  the  East ;  the  Christian 
West  possessed  no  city  which  could  bear  any  comparison  with  it. 
There  was  however  a  Muhammedan  City,  which  was  not  only  its 
equal,  but  in  many  respects  surpassed  even  the  City  of  Peace. 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  from  the  Ninth  to  the  Twelfth  century,  was  the 
ornament  of  Western  Europe,  the  source  of  science,  and  the 
seat  where  best  were  cultivated  all  the  arts  of  civilisation: 
superior  ahke  to  Seville  and  to  Granada,  great  as  was  the  glory 
of  the  latter  city  from  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Alhambra« 
Cordova  had  early  won  and  late  preserved  the  title  of  chief  city 
of  the  Western  Arabian  dynasties. 

The  events  which  we  behold  upon  the  theatre  of  Western 
Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  Twelfth  century  offer  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  those  of  the  preceding  age.  The  Crusades  had  roused 
anew  the  spirit  of  the  Muhammedans,  hence  the  recovery  by 
some  of  the  later  Khalifs  of  much  their  predecessors  had 
ignominiously  lost,  and  the  glory  of  that  short  peariod,  when  Ben- 
jamin was  himself  at  Baghdad.  About  the  middle  of  the  Eleventh 
Century  Asia  had  been  overrun  by  various  Turkish  hordes,  the 
mightiest  of  whom,  the  Seljuks,  under  their  chieftain  Toghrul  Bek, 
subdued  within  an  incredibly  short  time  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Khalifs.  Embracing  Islam  they  were  for  a  time  invincible,  but, 
following  the  £sital  custom  of  leaving  their  young  Princes  to  the 
care  of  foreign  governors,  their  power  was  in  the  end  destroyed 
by  these  governors  themselves,  who  erected  several  independent 
dynasties  under  the  name  of  Atabeks.  The  Seljuk  Princes  had  not 
been  content  with  the  simple  title  of  Amir-al-Omra,  but  adopted 
also  that  of  Sultan,  while  by  matrimonial  connexions  they  had 
also  obtained  an  alliance  with  the  sacred  blood  of  the  Prophet 

But  the  Sultans  after  subduing  Western  and  Cjsntral  Asia  fell 
into  the  lethargy,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  uncivilised  monarchs  ; 
skilful  in  war,  and  living  almost  wholly  in  the  field,  they  knew 
not  the  arts  of  administration.  Hence,  the  Khalifs  watching  their 
opportunity,  and  construing  the  weakness  of  their  jailors  into  a 
hint  from  Providence,  were  able  to  seize  the  favourable  moment, 
4uid  to  employ  their  ability  in  regaining  their  original  power. 
Al-Moetarshid  was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Sultans,  and  to  revive  the  almost  obsolete  custom  of  leading 
hb  own  armies  into  the  field.     The  warriors  under  Zenki  beheld 
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\nth  astonishment,  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  the  hkck  tent  of 
the  Abbassides,  and  when  the  courageous  Khalif  advanced,  their 
usual  bravery  gave  way  before  deeply-rooted  veneration,  and  they 
deserted  their  standard  and  fled.  Al-Mostarshid  was  followed  by 
Al-Moktafi,  Al-Mostanjid,  and  Al-Mostadhi,  all  able  princes,  espe- 
cially the  first,  who  succeeded  in  completely  emancipating  the 
Khila&t  from  the  numerous  enemies  whereby  it  had  been  sur^ 
rounded.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Al-Mostanjid  is  the 
riiler  to  whom  Benjamin  alludes :  it  is  indeed  possible  that  he 
might  have  reached  Baghdad  in  a.d.  1169,  in  which  case  he  would 
have  been  there  during  part  of  the  last  year  of  AUMoktaft,  and 
that  he  may  have  stayed  there  as  late  as  a.d.  1170,  which  is  the 
first  year  of  Al-Mostadhi ;  but  his  account  of  Baghdad  and  the 
Khalif  himself  render  it  much  more  likely  that  he  is  describing 
Al-Mostanjid  ihan  any  of  the  others.  Al;Mostanjid  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  a  governor  of  great  ability  and  judg- 
ment, and  to  have  been  possessed  of  qualities  which  endeared  him 
to  his  subjects. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Benjamin  of  Tudela  is  the 
first  traveller  who  speaks  of  the  celebrated  sect  of  the  Assassins. 
His  words  are  as  follows : — *'  In  this  vicinity  "  (near  Jebili,  the 
Baal  Gad  of  Scripture,  under  Mount  Lebanon)  **  resides  the 
nation  which  are  called  Assassins,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  tenets 
of  Muhammedanism,  but  in  those  of  one  whom  they  consider  like 
unto  the  prophet  Eharmath.  They  fulfil  whatever  he  commands 
them  to  do,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  He  goes  by 
the  name  of  Sheikh  al  Chashishim,  or  their  Old  Man,  by  whose 
commands  all  the  acts  of  these  mountaineers  are  regulated.  His 
seat  is  in  the  city  of  Kadmus,  the  Kedemoth  of  Scripture,  in  the 
land  of  Sichon.  The  Assassins  are  faithful  to  one  another  by  the 
command  of  their  Old  Man,  and  make  themselves  the  dread  of 
every  one,  because  their  devotion  goes  far  enough  for  them  gladly 
to  risk  their  lives,  and  to  kill  even  kings,  if  commanded  to  do  so. 
The  extent  of  their  country  is  eight  days*  journey,  They  are  at 
war  with  the  Christians  called  Franks,  and  with  the  Count  of 
Tripoli,  which  is  Tarablous  el  Sham.**'f 

An  account  of  this  curious  sect  has  been  written  at  some 
length  by  the  celebrated  orientalist,  the  Baron  Von  Hammer 
Purgstall,  who  has  investigated  their  history  with  great  care  and 

•  Itin.,  pp.  59,  60. 
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learning.  We  will  give  a  short  abstract  of  it  here,  because  we 
believe  that  it  is  not  generally  known  to  English  readers.  The 
Assassins  were  a  branch  of  the  Ismailis,  who  derived  their  appel- 
lation from  Ismail,  the  son  of  Jafar,  the  sixth  Imam,  and  pro- 
fessed many  doctrines  hateful  to  the  orthodox  Islamites,  proving 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Earmathians,  who  dis- 
turbed the  fiuth  in  the  reign  of  Harun  Al-Rashid,  and  who  have 
been  since  known  under  various  other  mystical  names.  They  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  Ali*s  posterity  to  the  Khii^fat,  and  succeeded 
in  placing  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  a  pretended  descendant  of  this 
Ismtidl,  whose  name  was  Obeid-allah-Mahdi,  from  whom  descended 
the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  that  country,  who  took  their  name  from 
Fatimha,  the  daughter  of  Mnhammed.  Under  the  protection  of 
Obeid-allah-Mahdi,  a  lodge  of  secret  doctrines  was  established  at 
Cairo,  whose  members  spread  over  great  part  of  Asia.  Hasan 
bad  Sabah,  the  most  celebrated  of  their  chieftains,  had  been  the 
eoUege  companion  of  the  celebrated  Nizam-al-Mulk,  and  of  the 
poet  Omar  Keyyam  at  Nish^ur.  Mr.  Frazer  says,  that  Hasan 
was  of  a  gloomy  and  morose  disposition,  and  that  the  character  of 
his  studies  fostered  the  visionary  tendency  of  his  mind.  After 
travelling  for  many  years,  he  came  to  court,  and  reminded  the 
vizier,  Nizam-al-Mulk,  of  an  agreement  which  had  been  made 
between  them,  when  yet  students,  that  he  who  should  first  attain 
to  power,  should  assist  the  fortunes  of  the  less  successful. 
Nizam-al-Mulk  gave  him  an  appointment  which  did  not  satisfy 
his  expectations ;  and,  having  fkiled  to  supplant  the  friend  who 
had  assisted  him,  he  fled  from  the  court,  his  implacable  enemy. 

In  process  of  time,  with  the  help  of  a  few  determined  men, 
Hasan  seized  the  fortress  of  Alamut,  in  the  province  of  Rudbar, 
and  established  an  independent  monarchy  there,  ad.  1090,  of 
which  he  constituted  himself  the  head,  with  the  title  of  Shaikh  al- 
Jibal,  or  Shaikh  of  the  Mountain.  To  govern  his  followers,  he  drew 
up  a  system,  or  catechism  of  seven  heads,  among  which  were,  im- 
plicit obedience  to  their  chief,  secresy,  and  the  principle  of  seeking 
allegorical  meanings,  and  not  the  plain  sense  of  the  Kor^, 
whereby  the  text  could  be  distorted  into  anything  which  the 
interpreter  might  wish  to  estaUish.  Thus,  he  effectually  did 
away  with  all  fixed  rules  of  morality  and  faith ;  and,  by  enthralling 
the  souls  of  men,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  despotism  more 
absolute  and  terriUe  than  that  of  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  his 
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time.  Superstition,  or  a  blind  devoted  faith;  was  the  instrument 
whereby  he  wrought;  and  such  was  the  influence  he  acquired, 
that  the  greatest  princes  trembled  at  his  name. 

The  Assassins,  either  by  force  or  treachery,  obtained  possession 
of  many  castles  or  hill-forts  in  Persia,  and  spread  into  Syria, 
where  they  acquired  the  strongholds  in  the  mountains  near 
Tripoli,  where  Benjamin  found  them.  To  accomplish  their 
objects,  they  never  scrupled  to  resort  to  assassination ;  and  the 
fourth  Shaikh  of  the  sect  taught  openly,  and  without  reserve,  the 
contempt  and  violation  of  all  Muhammedan  laws.  "  The  united 
voice  of  Asia,'*  says  Mr.  Frazer,  **  called  on  Sultan  Sanjar  to  root 
out  this  detestable  sect  from  his  empire ;  but  a  warning  note, 
pinned  by  a  dagger  to  his  pillow,  struck  such  a  degree  of  terror 
into  the  heart  of  that  undaunted  warrior,  which  no  danger  in  the 
field  could  have  inspired,  that  he  desisted  from  his  enterprise. 
Khalifs,  princes  and  nobles,  fell  victims  to  the  secret  arms  of  the 
Jsmaelians ;  the  Imams  and  Moilahs  who  preached  against  such 
murderous  doctrines  were  poniarded,  pensioned,  or  silenced  ;  and 
for  some  years  the  followers  of  Sheikh  al-Gebel  increased  in 
number  and  insolence.'*  But  the  system  of  these  rufi&ans  did 
not,  fortunately  for  humanity,  long  survive  the  death  of  its  founder. 
The  Persian  branch  was  subdued  at  the  request  of  the  Ehalif  by 
Manku  Khan,  who  sent  his  brother,  the  celebrated  Hulaku,  in 
▲.D.  1256,  to  extirpate  the  murderous  sect ;  and  the  stronghold 
of  the  Syrian  Assassins  was  destroyed  by  Bibars,  the  Mamluk 
sultan,  in  a.d.  1270.  Some  few  of  them  found  refuge  among  the 
mountains  of  Syria,  and  were  mixed  with  the  Kurds ;  and  their 
tenets  were  long  supposed  to  have  remained,  and  to  have  been 
professed  in  modem  times  by  the  hated  sect  of  the  Yezidis,  a 
supposition  which  Mr.  Layard's  visit  to  that  interesting  people 
will,  we  hope,  finally  set  at  rest. 

The  account  which  Eabbi  Benjamin  gives  of  Mosul  and  Nineveh 
is  agreeable  with  that  which  has  been  universally  received,  down 
to  the  period  of  Mr.  Layard's  excavations.  Nineveh  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  situated,  as  described  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
directly  opposite  to  Mosul,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and 
the  villages  of  Ninive,  Nunia,  or  Nebbi  Yunus,  to  represent,  in 
their  ruins,  all  that  time  had  preserved  of  the  once  celebrated 
metropolis  of  Assyria.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mosul,  Benjamin 
mentions  the  village  of  Elkhosh,  to  which  Mr.  Rich  states  that 
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the  Jews  still  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
supposed  tomb  of  Nahum  the  .prophet,  who  is  called  in  Scripture, 
the  Elkoshite. 

In  his  account  of  Babel  (or  Babylon)  and  of  Hillah,  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  has  preserved  traditions  which  have  remained  to  the 
present  day,  though  it  seems  that  the  name  of  Babel  has  undergone 
some  change  of  locality  since  his  time,  as  the  mound  of  the 
Mujellibe,  in  which  the  palaces  and  hanging  gardens  were  probably 
(and  which  Rennel  and  Mignan  suppose  to  be  the  tower  of  Belus 
described  by  Habbi  Benjamin),  is  the  only  part  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory which  is  now  called  Babel.  '*  The  tower  of  the  dispersed 
generation,  is  what  is  at  present  called  Birs  Nimrud  by  the 
Turks,  Arabs,  and  Jews  of  the  vicinity,"  and  it  is  as  Benjamin 
has  correctly  stated,  about  five  miles  from  Hillah.  He  mentions 
the  fine  view  from  the  summit,  which  is  confirmed  by  Rich,  who 
sajs,  "  that  there  is  a  very  fine  view  from  the  face  of  the  tower  and 
the  summit  of  the  mound.  We  saw  Kesel,  or  the  Tomb  of  Ezekiel, 
and  were  informed  that  Meshed  Ali,  which  is  ten  hours  off,  is 
visible  early  in  the  morning."*  We  shall  consider  the  account  of 
Babylon  and  its  remains  more  fully,  when  we  come  to  the  later 
travels  of  Ker  Porter  and  Each. 

We  have  been  induced  to  devote  some  time  to  some  early 
travellers,  who  had  not  extended  their  journeys  beyond  the  Holy 
Land,  chiefly  because  they  are  comparatively  little  known,  and 
because  there  are  so  few  records  of  those  early  times.  With  the 
same  object  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Marco  Polo, 
the  Venetian,  the  accuracy  of  whose  memoirs,  long  deemed 
doubtful  or  exaggerated,  has  now  been  proved,  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  by  the  careful  study  and  sound  learning  of 
Mr.  Marsden. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  grandson  of  Andrea  Polo  da  S.  Felice,  a 
patrician  of  Venice,  but  of  Dalmatian  extraction.  His  &ther  and 
two  uncles  had  been  long  engaged  in  trade  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
after  having  disposed  of  their  merchandise  at  Constantinople,  they 
were  induced  to  purchase  a  new  stock,  and  to  make  a  journey  across 
the  Euxine,  to  a  port  in  the  Crimea.  Continuing  their  long  journey, 
they  reached  the  camp  of  Barkah,  the  grandson  of  Chin^Khan, 
whose  usual  places  of  residence  were  Bagl\iih-Sarai  and  Bulghar. 
As  they  were  making  preparations  for  their  return,  war  broke  out 

*  Rich,  Babvlon,  &c. 
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between  Barkah  and  his  cousin,  Hul4ku,  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated;  thej  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  alter  their 
course,  so  that  thej,  eventually,  arrived  in  Bokhara.  While  they 
were  there^  a  Tatar  nobleman  came  to  that  city,  on  his  way 
from  HuUkn  to  his  brother  EublaL  From  motives  of  curiosity, 
he  sent  for  the  Italians,  and,  on  promising  them  a  favourable 
reception  and  ample  compensation  for  their  labours,  he  persuaded 
them  to  accompany  him.  After  travelling  for  twelve  months, 
they  arrived  at  the  imperial  residence,  and  were  received  by  the 
Grand  ELhan  in  a  gracious  and  encouraging  manner.  He  made 
many  inquiries  respecting  the  Western  World ;  and,  finding  the 
travellers  were  discreet  and  well-informed  men,  he  determined  on 
sending  them  back  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  officers,  as 
his  ambassadors  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

They  accordingly  set  out  on  their  return,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 
imperial  passport,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Giazza,  or  Ayas,  in 
Lesser  Armenia,  at  the  expiration  oi  three  years,  and  Acre  in  the 
month  of  April,  a.d.  1$269.  After  considerable  delay,  they  obtained 
the  requbite  papers  and  letters  from  Gregory  X.,  and  set  out  on 
their  return  to  the  Tatar  capital  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  d. 
1271,  taking  with  them  Marco,  their  nephew,  to  whose  pen  we  are 
indebted  for  a  curious  description  of  the  Tatar  empire.  Their 
course  must  have  been  through  Greater  Armenia,  Persia,  Irak, 
Ehorasan,  and  by  the  city  of  Balkh  into  the  country  of  Badakh- 
shan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  where  they  remained  twelve 
months.  They  here  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Kashmir  and  other 
countries  on.  the  borders  of  India,  and  thence  they  went  on  to 
Eashghar,  which  was  a  principal  resort  of  caravans.  From  thence 
they  travelled  through  Chinese  T^tary,  to  Ean-cheu,  whence, 
after  a  long  delay,  they  were  summoned  to  the  imperial  residence 
at  Tai-guan-tra. 

Their  reception  by  the  emperor  was  as  favourable  as  tbey  could 
have  wished ;  and  Marco  was  received  into  the  imperial  house- 
hold, and  treated  with  peculiar  regard.  In  this  position  he  soon 
became  distinguished  by  his  talents.  Becoming  a  great  favourite 
with  the  emperor,  he  was  empbyed  on  services  of  importance  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  even  to  the  dbtance  of  six  months' 
journey.  On  these  missions  he  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  information  on  all  subjects,  of  which  the 
Grand  Khan  was  insatiable.    The  substance  of  the  notes,  iidiich 
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he  then  made,  forms  the  most  interestiDg  part  of  this  work.  That 
bis  father  and  uncle  were  partakers  in  the  regard  shown  by 
the  emperor  to  the  younger  Marco,  is  evident  from  the  emperor  s 
constant  unwillingness  to  be  deprived  of  their  services.  After  a 
residence  of  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Khan,  the 
Venetians  began  to  be  impatient  of  their  return  ;  but  found  it 
qaite  impossible  to  persuade  their  aged  host  and  benefactor  to 
permit  their  absence.  At  length  an  embassy  arrived  at  the  court 
of  Kublai,  from  the  Moghul  Tatar,  Arghun,  the  grandson  of 
Hulaku,  to  solicit  a  wife  of  his  own  lineage.  On  the  request  of 
the  ambassadors  having  been  granted,  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Princess  and  her  retinue  should  be  trans- 
ported to  Persia,  the  residence  of  her  intended  husband  ;  and  on 
the  commencement  of  their  journey  proving  unfortunate,  the 
Princess  returned  to  the  capital. 

While  they  were  debating  what  to  do,  Marco  Polo,  who  had 
been  on  a  voyage  to  some  of  the  East  Indian  Islands,  returned, 
and  laid  before  the  Grand  Khan  the  observations  which  he  had 
made  respecting  the  safe  navigation  of  those  seas.  The  result 
was,  that  though  Kublai  was  still  very  unwilhng  to  part  with  his 
Venetian  friends,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  to  convey  the 
princess  to  the  court  of  Arghun,  consisting  of  fourteen  large  ships, 
which  were  placed  under  tihe  charge  and  command  of  the  family 
of  the  Polos.  The  details  which  are  furnished  of  this  remarkable 
voyage  are  extremely  curious.  It  appears  that  the  expedition 
started  from  the  Peho  river,  and  kept  along  the  coast  of  China, 
till  they  came  to  Anan  or  Cochin  China,  which  Marco  Polo  men- 
tions that  he  had  previously  visited  in  ad.  1280.  Thence  they 
proceeded  to  Java,  and  the  island  of  Bintan,  near  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  In  the  ports  of  Sumatra, 
they  were  detained  five  months  for  a  favourable  season,  in  which 
to  cross  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Having  accomplished  this  difficulty 
they  reached  Ceylon,  whose  celebrated  peak  is  specially  mentioned. 
From  thence  they  coasted  the  shores  of  Hindustan ;  and  Marco 
Polo  mentions,  though  it  is  probable  he  did  not  actually  visit, 
several  places  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Narsingha,  as  Masuli- 
patam  and  the  diamond  mines  of  Golkonda,  Gujerat,  Kambay, 
Sumenat,  and  Mekran,  which  he  terms  the  last,  as  the  most 
western  division  of  India.    At  Ormazd,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
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expedition  disembarked,  after  a  voyage  which  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  lasted  about  eighteen  months. 

On  their  arrival  they  received  intelligence  that  Arghun,  the 
chief  whom  the  Princess  was  to  have  married,  was  already  dead ; 
and  she  was,  in  consequence,  transmitted  to  his  son  Ghazan,  at 
that  time  preparing  to  mount  the  throne.  Of  her  subsequent  hie 
nothing  is  known.  The  object  of  their  mission  being  accomplished, 
the  travellers  went  on  to  Tauris  (Tabriz),  where  the  regent  of  the 
empire  at  that  time  resided ;  and,  having  rested  from  their  long 
and  arduous  journey,  they  proceeded  homewards,  by  way  of  the 
Lake  of  Van,  Erzerum,  Baiburi,  and  Trebizonde ;  and  passing 
through  Constantinople  and  Negropont,  eventually  reach^  their 
native  city,  Venice,  in  a.d.  1295,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four 
years. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  the  most  memorable 
travels  which  have  ever  been  performed.  **  Upon  their  first  arrival," 
says  Mr.  Marsden,  *'  the  travellers  experienced  the  reception  that 
attended  Ulysses  when  he  returned  to  Ithaca, — ^they  were  not 
recognised  even  by  their  nearest  relations,  especially  as  rumours 
of  their  death  had  been  current,  and  were  confidently  believed. 
By  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  absent,  the  fatigues  they 
had  undergone  in  joumies  of  such  extent,  and  the  anxieties  of 
mind  they  had  sufifered,  their  appearance  was  quite  changed,  and 
they  appeared  to  have  acquired  something  of  the  Tatar,  b^h  in 
countenance  and  speech,  their  native  language  being  mixed  with 
foreign  idioms  and  barbarous  terms.  In  their  garments,  too, 
which  were  of  mean  and  coarse  texture,  there  was  nothing  that 
resembled  those  of  Italians."  It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that 
tbe  notes  of  Marco  Polo*s  travels,  which  remain  to  us,  were  taken 
down  from  his  mouth,  by  a  gentleman  named  Eustighello  or 
Eustigielo,  (who,  according  to  Ramusio,  was  a  Genoese  gentleman, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy,)  while  Marco  Paulo  was 
confined  in  the  prison  at  Genoa,  about  the  year  a.d.  1298. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  information  ^diich  his  manu- 
script gave  of  countries  till  that  time  unheard  of,  and  of  manners 
incompatible  with  every  idea  that  had  been  hitherto  entertained 
of  the  barbarians  of  Tatary,  was  treated  with  levity  or  ridicule  by 
the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  read  with  suspicion  by 
tbe  best  instructed  persons  in  every  part  of  £urope.  It  was  thou^t 
by  them  a  paradox,  that  while  the  western  world  was  overrun  by 
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tribes,  whom  terror  painted  as  more  savage  than  they  really  were, 
other  tribes  of  the  same  nomadic  race,  and  professing  submission 
to  one  common  head,  should  be  found  to  live,  not  only  under  a 
regular  government,  but  to  have  become  the  constituent  part  of  a 
splendid  and  highly-civilised  empire,  filled  with  magnificent  cities, 
and  the  scene  of  a  commercial  greatness,  with  which  that  of  Venice 
was  trifling  in  comparison. 


N  2 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Babylon — Intennediate  History  from  its  capture  by  Cyrus  to  the  comTOcnccment 
of  Modern  Travels — Early  Travellers— El dred,  Rauwulf,  Boeventing,  Delia 
Valle — Niebuhr — Abbe'  Beauebaoap — Rich — Remains  at  Babylon — Kasr — 
Mujelib^ — Birs-i-Nimrtid — Major  Rennell's  Controversy  with  Mr.  Rich — 
Buckingham — Researches  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter — Ruins  of  Akkcrk(if — 
Al  Hyraer. 

Having  now  given  some  account  of  the  history  of  the  ancient 
empires  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  with  such  portions  of  that  of  the 
nations  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  immediate  contact 
as  we  have  deemed  necessary  for  the  clear  development  of  our 
subject;  and,  having  mentioned  briefly  the  names  and  works 
of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  early  European  travellers,  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  the  monumental  remains  still  existing 
in  those  countries,  for  the  elucidation  of  which  we  have  been 
indebted,  mainly,  to  recent  travellers.  We  shall  commence  with 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  because  universal  tradition  has  up  to  this 
time  ascribed  to  her  the  greatest  antiquity,  though  late  discoveries 
have  shown,  that  the  sculptures,  which  Mr.  Layard  has  excavated, 
are  older  than  anything  which  has  been  yet  discovered  at  Babylon. 
We  shall  then  describe  the  Assyrian  monuments  of  Khorsabad 
and  Nimrud,  and  the  remains  of  the  Achsemenian  sera  in 
Persia ;  lastly,  we  shall  give  a  concise  account  of  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions,  and  of  the  successful  results  of  Major  Eawlinson's 
labours  in  the  interpretation  of  those  characters. 

We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  presumed  eariy  history 
of  Babylon,  with  some  notice  of  her  peculiarly  advantageous  position, 
and  its  probable  results.  We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  what 
may  be  called  her  present  state,  and  to  a  more  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  remains,  which  still  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
below  Hillah,  and  which  traditionally  represent  the  site  of  the  once 
mighty  "  Queen  of  the  Nations."  As  might  have  been  expected, 
few  localities  have  been  so  much  visited  by  travellers,  or  so  often 
described.  Yet  few  excavations  have  been  made  there  as  yet; 
we  know  little  more  than  that  there  are  vast  mounds  on  its 
presumed  site  of  the  ancient  City,  and  that  gems,  cylinders. 
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bricks,  and  fragments  of  inscriptions  have  been  from  time  to  time 
picked  np  on  the  spot,  or  gathered  from  the  Arab  peasantry  of 
the  surrounding  villages.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  hope,  that, 
ere  long,  extensive  researches  may  be  conducted  here,  too,  on 
the  same  principle,  which  has  been  pursued  so  successfully  by 
M.  Botta  and  Mr.  Layard.  The  mounds,  occupying  different 
parts  of  the  great  plain,  admit  of  excavation  equally  with  those  of 
Nimrud;  and,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the  results  of  such 
works,  even  if  not  so  interesting  as  Mr.  Layard 's  late  discoveries, 
will  set  before  us  many  curious  records  of  the  days  of  Babylonian 
greatness. 

The  traveller,  who,  in  modem  days,  has  devoted  most  time  and 
patience  to  the  illustration  of  Babylon  and  its  ruins,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  best  exertions,  and  the  most  connected 
narrative  of  them,  is  Mr.  Rich,  who,  during  many  years  which  he 
passed  at  Baghdad,  as  British  Resident,  had  great  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  the  task  he  undertook.  A  very  complete  account 
of  his  labours  was  published  about  ten  years  ago  by  his  widow. 
It  contains  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Babylon ;  two  memoirs 
which  he  wrote  on  the  ruins,  the  first  of  which  was  published  at 
Vienna  in  the  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  in  the  year  1811 ;  and 
a  paper  on  the  Topography  of  Babylon,  by  Major  Rennell, 
originally  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  printed  in 
the  ArchsBologia. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  existing 
remains,  it  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  trace  the  history  of 
Babylon  from  the  time  of  Darius  to  the  commencement  of  the 
visits  of  modem  travellers.  Of  the  period  between  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  Cyrus  and  that  reign  we  know  nothing ;  but  it 
appears  that  Darius  broke  down  its  walls  after  a  revolt,  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  is  recorded  on  the  monument  at  Behistun. 
Ctesias  mentions  a  subsequent  revolt  and  capture  of  Babylon  in 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  attributes  the  outbreak  of  the  Babylonians 
to  their  indignation  at  the  robbery  of  the  statue  of  Belus,  and  the 
assassination  of  the  priest  who  guarded  it ;  but  there  seems  some 
ground  for  supposing  that  Ctesias  has  confounded  the  revolt  against 
Darius  with  that  against  Xerxes.  Whether,  however,  this  be  so 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Xerxes  finally  destroyed  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Belus.  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  rebuild  it ; 
but  the  ruins  of  it  were  so  vast,  that,  after  employing  ten  thousand 
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men,'!'  for  two  months,  to  clear  them  away,  he  gaye  up  his  plan, 
though  aided  hy  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  no  one  refusing  to 
join  in  the  work,  except  the  Jews.f  At  the  epoch  of  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Babylon  began  to  be  deserted.  Of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  stadia  which  formed  the  original  circumference  of 
its  walls,  it  is  said  that  only  ninety  were  inhabited.!  Alexander 
was  himself  the  first,  unconscious  that  he  was  fulfilling  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  to  break  down  the  walls  of  Babylon,  a  portioQ 
of  which  he  remoted  to  raise  the  funeral  pyre  of  Hephsestion. 
The  breach  in  the  inner  wall  soon  spread,  and  Babylon  was  com- 
pletely dismantled  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took  the  city. 
At  this  time  it  is  said  that  only  two  fortresses  remained  of  its 
once  magnificent  fortifications.  Even  before  the  arrival  of 
Alexander,  Patroclus,  his  general,  had  expelled  its  inhabitants 
from  Babylon,  who,  we  are  told,  retreated  from  the  Euphrates, 
and  fled  into  the  desert,  or  took  refuge  on  the  further  shores 
of  the  Tigris,  and  southwards  in  Persia.  Seleucus  Nicator  aban- 
doned the  ancient  city  altogether,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
power  and  his  royal  residence  to  Seleucia,  a  city  he  had  built 
not  far  distant  from  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  a:nd 
to  which  he  had  given  his  name;  and  Pausanias,  who  states 
that  the  Babylonians  were  compelled  to  come  and  live  there, 
adds,  that,  in  his  time,  the  walls  and  temple  of  Belus  scarcely 
any  longer  existed,  though  there  were  still  a  few  Chaldeans, 
who  continued  to  dwell  around  the  latter  edifice.  Strabo  further 
states  that  Seleucia  increased  as  Babylon  decayed,  and  that,  in  his 
days,  it  was  much  larger  than  the  old  town,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  deserted. 

From  this  time  its  decay  was  rapid.  In  b.o.  127,  a  Parthian 
army  reduced  many  Babylonian  children  to  slavery  and  transported 
them  to  Media  to  be  sold.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Diodorus 
Siculus  states  that  a  very  small  portion  was  inhabited  and  the  rest 
imder  cultivation,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  religious  intolerance 
gave  rise  to  a  war,  occasioned  by  the  constancy  of  the  Jews  to 
their  religion,  and  a  large  number  of  this  people  took  refuge  in 
Babylon,  and  perished  in  the  persecution  which  ensued  Six 
years  later,  a  plague  ravished  Babylon,  and  drained  her  of  her  few 
remaining  inhabitants.    From  this  time,  the  city  seems  to  have 

*  Strabo,  xr,  +  Hecat.  ap.  Jo9cph.  c  Ap.  1. 

i  (j.  CorUus,  lib.  T.  c.  1  i  Diod.,  ii.  5—7. 
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been  completely  fbrgpotten,  and  it  is  hardly  mendoned  in  the 
expeditions  of  Tnyan  and  Seyerus  into  Mesopotamia.  Lucian  of 
RawKwata  and  Mazimns  Tyrius,  in  the  reigns  of  Aorelius  and 
Commodus  respectively,  speak  of  its  entire  destruction,  and 
libanios  Sophktes  states,  that  Ctesiphon,  (the  city  which  had 
been  fDunded  by  the  Parthians,)  occupied  the  place  of  Babylon, 
and  was  the  glory  of  the  land  of  the  Babylonians. 

In  the  Seventh  Century  of  our  era,  Isidore  of  Seville,  while 
making  a  list  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  omits  all  notice  of 
Babylon,  though  he  speaks  of  Carrhs,  Edessa,  and  Ctesiphon : 
the  Ecclesiastical  Writers  of  the  previous  centuries,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  and  S.  Chrysostom,  confirm  the  common  report,  and 
S.  Jerome  adds  that  he  had  heard  from  an  Elamite  priest,  that 
the  ancient  walls  had  been  repaired,  and  a  park  made  within 
them  for  the  wild  animals  of  the  chase  which  the  Kings  of  Persia 
loved  to  hunt;  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  about  b.c.  412,  declares 
that  all  the  country  round  had  become  one  great  marsh,  owing 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  canals  of  the  Euphrates.  Theodoret, 
who  died  in  a.d.  460,  adds  that  the  place  was  wholly  deserted  by 
its  ancient  inhabitants,  that  no  one  lived  there  except  a  few 
Jews,  that  the  Euphrates  had  changed  its  course  and  no  longer 
flowed  through  the  city  except  by  a  small  canal ;  while  Procopius 
of  Gaza,  in  the  Sixth  Century,  speaks  of  the  city  as  already  long 
since  destroyed. 

When  the  Arabs  commenced  their  empire  they  first  built  the 
town  of  Basrah  in  a.d.  620,  in  order  to  keep  open  the  commu 
nication  between  Al  Madain  (the  ancient  Ctesiphon)  and  the 
sea,  and  a  few  years  later,  the  more  celebrated  town  of  Kufah  on 
the  Euphrates,  a  short  time  after  the  taking  of  Ctesiphon  from 
the  Persians,  the  result  of  their  defeat  at  Eadesiah.  The 
road  from  Al  Madain  to  Eufiah  passed  through  the  city  of 
Babylon,  yet  this  latter  name  is  never  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
long  wars  of  which  this  country  became  the  theatre.  Nor  do  we 
hear  anything  of  Babylon,  when,  in  the  year  a.d.  763,  Al-Mansur, 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  KufiEih,  transferred  the 
seat  of  the  Ehilafat  from  that  city  to  the  newly-founded  one  of 
Baghdad.  The  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  were  used  abundantly  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  town,  which  was  about  15  miles  from  it, 
and  44  from  Babylon.  The  name  of  Babylon,  never  mentioned 
up  to  this  period,  is  equally  omitted  in  the  tables  of  Nasr-al-din 
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and  Ulugh-Bek.  Ibn  Haukal,  who,  however,  lived  in  a.h.  305 
(a.d.  917),  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  words: — "Babel  is  a 
little  village,  the  most  ancient  construction  in  Irak, — it  gives  its 
name  to  this  province.  The  remains  are  a  house  of  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  two  mounds, — one  called  Kond-i-Tarik,  the  other, 
Kond-i-Derbar."  Edrisi,  three  centuries  later,  appears  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  it,  and  Abul-Feda  has  merely  preserved  the  name 
of  Babel  to  designate  the  situation  of  the  ancient  city. 

We  will  now  mention  some  of  the  accounts  of  Babylon  which 
have  been  given  by  the  travellers,  who  visited  that  part  of  Asia, 
soon  after  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  the  West.  One  of  the 
earliest  was  an  English  merchant  named  Eldred,  who  left  England 
in  1583  for  Tripoli,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Aleppo,  and  in  three 
days  to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates.  From  this  town  he  took  a  boat, 
and  descended  the  river  to  New  Babylon  (Baghdad).  On  his  way 
thither,  he  passed  the  **  mighty  old  city  of  Babylon,  many  old 
ruins  whereof  are  easily  to  be  seen  by  daylight,  which  I,  John 
Eldred,  have  often  beheld."  He  mentions,  particularly,  what  he 
calls  the  Tower  of  Babel,  describing  it  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  about  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  (the  old  cathedral  which 
was  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London),  "  but  it  showeth  much  bigger." 
He  states  that  it  was  built  of  very  large  sun-dried  bricks,  cemented 
by  courses  of  **  mattes  made  of  canes,  though  they  had  been  laid 
within  one  yeere."  Rauwulf,  a  German,  who  visited  the  ruins 
in  the  1 6th  Century,  speaks  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge, 
of  fortifications,  and  of  the  Temple  of  Belus.  **  This  tower," 
eays  he,  "is  so  much  ruined  and  so  full  of  venomous  animals 
that  it  can  only  be  approached  during  two  months  in  the  winter, 
when  they  don't  leave  their  holes."  Boeventing  distinguishes 
this  tower  from  another  square  building,  125  paces  in  circum* 
ference,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  Tower  of  Belus ;  and 
Texeira  agrees  with  other  travellers  in  saying,  that  there  are  but 
few  remains  of  this  once  fieunous  city,  and  that  there  is  no  spot 
in  all  the  country  so  little  visited,  as  that  on  which  once  stood 
Babylon. 

In  1616,  Pietro  della  Valle  visited  these  ruins,  and  has  given 
a  fuller  account  of  them  than  any  previous  traveller:  yet  his 
description  is  little  more  than  the  assertion,  that  they  consisted  of 
heaps  and  mounds,  more  like  hills  than  the  remains  of  buildings. 
In  1657,  a  Carmelite  monk,  named  Vicenzo  Maria  di  S,  Caterina 
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di  Sienna,  on  his  retom  overland  from  India,  sailed  up  the 
Euphrates  from  Basrah.  He  describes  various  places  which  he 
passed,  but  with  geographical  errors  so  numerous  as  to  make 
his  account  almost  unintelligible.  "  The  heat,'*  says  he,  **  was 
intolerable,  and  for  many  hours  of  the  day  quite  stupified  us. 
Though  the  night  tempered  the  burning  heat,  yet  we  were  then 
greatly  molested  by  musquitoes  which  are  much  larger  than  those 
we  have  in  Italy On  the  27th,  we  found  surselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  open  desert,  and  the  weather  intensely  hot.  We 
heard  lions,  tormented  by  the  heat,  roaring  on  all  sides,  there 
being  great  numbers  of  them  in  these  woods.  Having  posted  our 
guards  at  the  coming  on  of  night,  we  gathered  together  a  good 
provision  of  wood,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  brisk  fiire  through  the 
night.  But,  towards  midnight,  our  guards  having  fallen  asleep, 
and  the  fire  having  become  fainter,  one  of  these  wild  beasts  came 
so  near  that  there  was  not  twenty  paces  between  us  and  him. 
when,  by  Divine  Providence,  a  Turk  awalfened,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  became  aware  of  the  danger,  commenced  crying  as  loud  as  he 
could,  and  such  were  his  screams  that  every  one  was  quickly  up, 
and  the  noise  of  the  fire-arms,  which,  at  the  same  time,  were 
discharged  on  all  sides,  so  alarmed  the  lion  that  he  quickly 
took  to  flight"  On  the  16th  of  September,  he  arrived  at  Hillah, 
after  passing  along  beautiful  banks,  covered  with  palm  and  other 
fruit  trees,  and  abounding  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  "  It  is  a 
very  general  opinion,"  says  he,  "  that  this  place  was  the  ancient 
Babylon,  which  is  proved  by  the  site  being  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  by  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  by  the 
ruins  of  magnificent  buildings,  which  abounded  for  many  miles 
round ;  but,  above  all,  by  the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
which  is,  to  this  day,  called  Nimrod's  Tower  (Birs-i-Nimrud.)  We 
were  curious  to  see  these  buildings,  but  finding  that  no  one  would 
accompany  us,  for  fear  of  robbers,  we  were  compelled  to  give  it 
up."  The  day  after  leaving  Hillah  he  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Baghdad,  and  passed  "  the  remains  of  several  remarkable 
buildings." 

A  few  years  later,  another  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  Pere 
Emanuel  de  S.  Albert,  visited  the  solitary  city,  and  describes  the 
mass  of  ruins  which  had  been  seen  by  Pietro  della  Valle ;  men- 
tioning also  remains  of  walls  built  of  brick  and  cemented  with 
bitumen,  some  of  which  were  still  standing  in  his  time.     Ha 
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States  that,  "  before  reaching  HiUah  a  hill  is  Tisible  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  rains  of  some  great  boilding.  It  may  be  two 
or  three  miles  in  circumference.  I  brought  away  from  it  some 
square  bricks,  on  which  was  writin^in  certain  unknown  characters. 
Opposite  this  hill,  and  distant  two  leagues,  another  similar  hill 
is  yisible,  between  two  reaches  of  the  river  at  equal  distance." 
After  speaking  of  Hillah  and  the  lake  into  which  the  Euphrates 
enters  near  that  town,  he  continues :  **  We  went  to  the  opposite 
hill  which  I  hate  already  mentioned.  This  one  is  in  Ajrabia, 
about  an  hour's  distance  from  the  Euphrates,  and  both  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other.  I  found  it  very  like  the  other,  and  I 
brought  away  some  square  bricks,  which  had  the  same  impressions 
as  the  first-mentioned  ones.  I  remarked,  upon  this  hill,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  thick  wall  still  standing  on  the  summit,  which,  from  the 
distance  looked  like  a  large  tower.  A  similar  mass  was  lying 
overturned  beside  it,  and  the  cement  was  so  solid  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  detach  cue  brick  whole.  Both  masses  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  vitrified,  which  made  me  conclude  that  these  ruins 
were  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Many  people  insist  that  this  latter 
hill  is  the  remains  of  the  real  Babylon,  but  I  know  not  what  they 
will  make  of  the  other,  which  is  opposite,  and  exactly  like  this 
one.  The  people  of  the  country  related  to  me  a  thousand  foolish 
stories  about  these  two  mounds ;  and  the  Jews  call  the  latter  the 
Prison  of  Nebuchadnezzar.'' 

Niebuhr,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1765,  seems  to  have  had  no 
doubt  that  Babylon  once  stood  here,  and  mentions  that  it  was  still 
called  Ard  Babel,  adding  that  hereabouts  were  evident  traces  of 
a  great  city.  On  both  sides  the  Euphrates,  according  to  him, 
were  mounds,  or  little  hills,  which  were  discovered  to  be  full  of 
bricks.  Between  1780  and  1790,  M.  de  Beauchamp,  who  resided 
some  years  at  Baghdad,  as  the  Pope's  Vicar-General,  examined  the 
ruins  of  Babylon.  He  says,  ^at  they  are  in  the  territory 
of  Hillah,  eighteen  leagues  S.  W.  of  Baghdad,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  they  consist  chiefly  of  bricks  scattered 
about,  with  one  principal  tower,  which  Europeans  take  to  be  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  He  states  that  they  are  very  conspicuous  from 
Hillah,  about  one  league  north  of  the  town,  and  that  there  is  one 
of  especial  note,  flat  at  the  top,  of  irregular  form,  about  thirty 
toises  high,  and  much  cut  by  furrows  on  the  sides.  The  regular 
layers  of  bricks  which  are  still  visible  prove  that  it  is  not  a  natural 
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hill,  bat  the  work  of  man.  Beyond  this  mound  are  immense 
masses  of  building,  near  the  river,  and  a  mound  called  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  or  more  generally  by  the  Arabs,  Mi:gelibe,  which  means 
*'  OTertumed.**  M.  de  Beauchamp  states,  that  he  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  site,  and  drew  up  on  the  spot  the  memoir  on 
Babylonian  antiquities,  which  was  read  before  the  Academie  des 
Belles  Lettres,  and  printed  in  their  Journal,  December,  1790; 
and  that  liie  result  of  this  examination  is,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  real  site  of  the  city  is  just  above  Hillah,  and  that 
D^AnyiUe  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  Euphrates  divided  it 
into  two  portions.  He  says,  that  the  Arabs  told  him  that  no 
bricks  were  ever  found  on  the  other  side  the  river,  though  at  a 
leagae*s  distance  from  the  river  there  are  ruins  on  that  side  which 
are  called  Brouss.  He  adds,  that  he  was  told  on  the  spot  that 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  extended  three  leagues  to  the  north  of 
Mohawill,  and  as  flEur  below  Hillah.  Some  years  later,  another 
traveller,  Olivier,  visited  the  same  localities,  and  speaks  of  the 
difiBculty  of  finding  the  real  ruins,  the  whole  country  having 
been  dug  over  by  the  Arabs,  in  search  of  bricks,  during  more  than 
twelve  centuries;  from  which  bricks,  Kufah,  Baghdad,  Mesjid 
All,  Mesjid  Husein,  Hillah,  and  other  towns  have  been  con- 
structed. M.  de  Beauchamp  remarks  on  the  peculiar  facility  with 
which  such  buildings  as  those  of  Babylon  would  disappear  when 
no  longer  kept  up ;  the  bricks  being  only  sun-baked  would  soon  be 
destroyed,  and  leave  few  traces  of  their  existence  in  the  soil.  He 
then  mentions  the  supposed  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Belus, 
which  he  places  at  one  league  north  of  Hillah,  like  the  previous 
travellers,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and  states,  that  it  is  chiefly  from  this  ruin  that  the 
large  bricks  with  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters  are  obtained. 
He  adds,  that  he^ught  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Kings,  and  coulcAiot  discover  in  any  direction  the  ramparts  or 
walls  of  a  city. 

Mr.  Eich  started  on  his  first  visit  to  Babylon  in  December, 
1811.  He  states,  that  soon  after  passing  Mohawill,  the  whole 
country  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  morass,  and  that,  although 
at  the  time  dry,  he  was  told  that  it  was  occasionally  covered  with 
water.  Several  mounds  were  visible  in  the  distance,  and  espe- 
dally  that  called  Mujelibe,  the  great  extent  of  which  makes  its 
height  very  deceptive:   its  sides  are  deeply  furrowed,  and  its 
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\vhole  surface,  which  is  of  earth,  is  covered  with  broken  pans  and 
bricks,  some  of  which  have  writing  upon  them.  Several  deep 
holes  or  caverns  are  visible  on  its  sides  near  the  top,  and  the 
angles  present  an  appearance  something  like  towers  or  bastions. 

After  tracking  a  little  way  up  the  river,  he  landed,  and  rode 
along  the  river  side  through  a  vUlage  called  Jumjuma,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  observed  some  artificial  banks  called 
Anana ;  and,  still  further  to  the  East,  a  great  range  of  mounds, 
on  which  was  a  small  mosque  called  Amran  Ibn  Ali.  Mr.  Rich 
purchased  here  a  very  curious  black  basaltic  stone,  covered  with 
Cuneiform  characters,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
mounds  were  composed  of  loose  earth,  in  which  the  horses*  feet 
sunk  sometimes  knee  deep ;  and  the  surface,  which  exhibited  a 
great  deal  of  nitre,  was  covered  with  potsherds  and  pieces  of 
brick.  A  little  further  on,  Mr.  Rich  found  evident  vestiges  of 
waUs,  composed  of  large  bricks,  which  had  all  bitumen  on  the 
backs  of  them,  and  were  placed  on  layers  of  mortar;  but  he 
observed  no  unbumt  bricks  or  reeds.  Mr.  Rich  found  many 
inscribed  bricks ;  and  it  is  his  opinion,  that  the  written  bricks 
must  have  been  laid  with  the  faces  outwards,  as  he  never  saw  any 
with  the  smallest  vestige  of  bitumen  or  cement  of  any  kind  on 
the  side  where  the  writing  was.  On  the  same  mounds  were  deep 
ravines  or  hollow  ways  more  than  twenty  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Rich  then  visited  what  is  called  the  Easr  or  Palace ;  on 
the  north,  as  he  went  along,  he  observed  an  old  tree  of  greater 
apparent  girth  than  any  thfi  are  now  found  in  this  country,  and 
of  which  only  the  external  surface  remains  upon  one  side.  The 
people  told  him  that  they  believed  it  had  been  there  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Ancient  Babylon.  It  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of 
Salix,  of  which  there  were  a  great  many  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  The  sides  of  the  Kasr  remain  quite  perf^.  It  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  em  is  filled  in  the 
inside  nearly  up  to  the  top ;  around  it  are  walls  which  appear  as 
if  they  had  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  There  are 
several  hollows  in  it,  called  by  the  natives  Serdabs  or  cellars. 
One,  which  the  governor  pointed  out  to  him,  was  partially  explored 
by  an  English  servant  of  Mr.  Rich's,  who  found  it  high  enough 
for  a  man  to  stand  up  in  it ;  it  was  walled  on  each  side,  and  the 
roof  was  covered  by  a  large  thick  white  stone  of  a  soft  nature, 
and  some  parts  of  the  wall  were  cemented  by  bitumen. 
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Having  explored  the  Kasr,  Mr.  Eich  next  visited  the  Mujelibe, 
which  is  bj  fieur  the  greatest  mound  of  them  all,  and  stands 
detached.  This  moond  nearly  fiaces  the  four  cardinal  points,  the 
west  side  being  the  most  perfect ;  near  the  top  there  is  a  wall 
which  runs  all  round  it,  interrupted  only  by  deep  ravines  or 
furrows,  some  of  which  lead  almost  into  the  heart  of  the  building. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  here  are  composed  of  unbumt  bricks, 
which  are  mixed  with  reeds  or  straw,  with  a  layer  of  reeds  between 
each  brick.  The  whole  extent  of  the  top  consists  of  a  confusion 
of  similar  mounds  and  heaps,  intersected  by  furrows  worn  by  the 
rains.  The  comers  of  the  mound  appear  to  have  been  crowned 
with  turrets.  The  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  quite  flat,  without 
the  smallest  appearance  of  ruins.  Musseib  was  visible  in  the 
horizon,  as  was  the  Towareij,  a  mound  to  the  N.W.,  and 
Birs-i-Nimrud  to  the  S.W.  At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  between 
70  and  100  yards  from  it,  on  the  north  and  east,  are  vestiges 
of  buildings.  The  mound  itself  is  exactly  550  yards  by  measure- 
ment from  the  river;  but  many  places  were  observed  where 
the  river  had  altered  its  original  bed  several  hundred  feet. 
On  some  subsequent  days,  Mr.  Rich  visited  the  ruins  again,  and 
found  his  first  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  the  bricks  were  laid 
was  completely  confirmed ;  the  face  which  had  the  inscription  on 
it  was  always  placed  outwards.  He  found  the  height  of  the  north 
part  of  the  Mujelibe  was  132  feet  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and 
that  the  S.E.  angle  was  still  higher. 

Mr.  Rich  made  several  excavations  in  different  parts  of  the 
£asr,  but  did  not  find  anything  of  value.  There  were,  however, 
abundant  traces  of  the  ruins  having  been  used  at  different  times 
ibr  a  burying  ground,  and  there  were  many  cells  and  narrow  pas- 
sages in  different  parts  of  them,  the  object  and  intention  of  which 
was  not  determinable.  The  general  conclusion  to  which  Mr. 
Bicb  came  was,  that,  whatever  was  the  form  of  Ancient  Babylon, 
there  was  nothing  now  remaining  from  which  you  could  infer 
that  there  had  ever  been  a  city  on  the  west  side  of  the  river^ 
the  whole  of  the  banks  for  many  miles  being  a  perfectly  level 
unbroken  plain. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Mr.  Rich  made  an  expedition  to  the 
Birs-i-Nimrud.  He  found  vestiges  of  mounds  all  round  it  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  country  traversed  by  canals  in  every 
direction.     The  soil  round  it  is  sandy     Close  to  the  Birs,  or  at 
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about  &  bnodred  yards  from  it,  and  parallel  nitb  its  sontheni 
front,  is  a  high  mound,  almost  equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  Kasr. 
"  The  Birs,"  says  he,  "  is  an  enormous  mound.    At  the  nonb 
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end  it  rises,  and  there  is  an  imm^ise  brick  wall  thirtj-Berei)  feet 
high,  and  twenty-e^ht  in  breadth,  upon  it  This  \rell  is  not  in 
the  centre  of  the  north  sammit  of  the  monnd,  but  appears  to 
hare  fonned  the  southern  face  of  it  The  other  parts  of  the 
summit  are  covered  by  huge  fragments  of  brickwork,  tumbled 
confusedly  together ;  and,  vhat  is  most  extreordinaiy,  is,  that  they 
are  partly  converted  into  a  solid  vitrified  mass.  The  layers  are 
in  many  parts  perfectly  distinguishable ;  bnt  the  whole  of  these 
lumps  seem  to  have  tmdergone  the  action  of  fire.  Several  lamps 
of  the  same  matter  have  rolled  down,  and  remain  partly  on  the 
side  of  the  mound,  and  partly  in  the  plain.  The  large  wall  on 
the  southern  face  of  the  summit  is  bnilt  of  burnt  bricks,  with 
writii^  on  them,  and  so  close  together,  that  no  cement  is  dis- 
coverable between  the  layers.  Small  square  apertures  are  left, 
which  go  quite  through  the  building,  and  are  arranged  in  a  kind 
of  quincunx  form.  Down  the  &ce  of  the  wall  the  bricks  have 
been  separated,  leaving  a  large  crack.  On  the  side  towards  the 
mound  of  Ibrahim  Khalil,  the  mound  elopes  gradually  down,  and 
up  nearly  half  its  height  is  a  flat  road  running  round  this  part  of 
it,  twen^of  mypaces  broad.  From  this,  the  mound  slopes  more 
gradually  to  the  plain  or  valley  between    it  and  the  monnd  of 
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Ibrahim  Khalil,  and  is  worn  into  deep  rayines  or  furrows,  like  the 
Mixjelibe.  On  the  other,  or  north  face  of  this  pile,  it  slopes 
down  more  abruptly  at  once  into  the  plain,  with  only  hollows  or 
paths  round  it,  the  road  before  mentioned,  which  from  that  part 
appears  to  surround  the  building,  losing  itself  before  it  reaches 
this.  On  the  north-west  face,  where  it  also  slopes  down  into  the 
plain,  are  Testiges  of  building  in  the  side,  exactly  similar  in 
i^ipearance  and  construction  to  the  wall  on  the  top,  with  the  holes 
or  apertures  which  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  that.  At 
foot  of  all,  is,  seemingly,  a  flat  base  of  greater  extent,  but  very 
little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  whole  sides  of  the 
mound  are  covered  with  pieces  of  brick,  both  burnt  and  unbumt, 
bitumen,  pebbles,  spar,  black  stone;  the  same  sand,  or  lime- 
stone, which  covers  the  canal  at  the  ^asr,  and  even  fragments  of 
white  marble.  No  reeds  were  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
building,  though  I  saw  one  or  two  specimens  of  burnt  bricks, 
which  evidently  had  reeds  in  their  composition,  and  some  had  the 
impression  of  reeds  on  their  cement.  I  saw  also  several  bricks 
wldch  were  thickly  coated  with  bitumen  on  their  lower  fetce.  In 
the  lowest  part  of  the  mound,  opposite  Ibrahim  Khalil,  the 
mounds  are  most  evidently  composed  of  unbumt  bricks,  the  layers 
being  in  great  measure  visible.  This  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  originally  part  of  the  great  pile,  were  not  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  bricks  found  in  it  also."  '*  The  circumference  of 
the  base — ^not  the  low  one — ^is  762  yards.  The  whole  height  of 
it,  horn  this  measured  base  to  the  summit  of  the  tower  or  wall,  is 
235  feet ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  much  higher. 
The  form  is  more  oblong  than  square.  I  found  the  longest  side « 
to  be  248  of  my  paces." 

Fortunately  for  the  preservation  of  the  ruin,  it  is  too  far 
from  the  Euphrates  for  the  Arabs  to  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
excavate  for  bricks ;  while  they  are  so  closely  joined  together, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  them  quite  unbroken.  Mr.  Bich 
will  not  admit  this  tower  to  be  that  of  Belus,  because,  according 
to  his  view,  it  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river.  On  Mr.  Rich's 
return,  he  found  that  his  workmen  had  succeeded  in  excavating  at 
the  Kasr,  a  colossal  lion,  cut  out  of  coarse  grey  granite.  It  was 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  but  had  evidently  fallen  from  its  original 
position.  One  of  Mr.  Rich's  companions  remarked,  that  it  was 
similar  in  workmanship  to  some  which  have  been  found  at 
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Shahpuhr  in  Persia,  though  never  of  so  large  a  size.     Mr.  Rich 
himself  afterwards  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  idol  mentioned 
by  M.  de  Beauchamp.    Appended  to  this  sketch  of  his  journey,  Mr. 
lUch  has  published  a  **  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon/'  which 
was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  first  printed  in  the  **  Fundgmben 
des  Orients,"  at  the  request  of  M.  Von  Hammer,  by  whose  sug- 
gestion it  was  drawn  up.     The  Memoir  is  an  enlarged  account 
of  what  the  reader  will  find  in  the  briefer  narrative  of  his  visit. 
There  are  few  facts  mentioned  in  it  which  are  not  in  the  first ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as  giving  a  more  full  discussion  of  the 
respective  claims  of  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  and  the  Mujelibe  *  to  repre- 
sent the  Temple  of  Belus  or  Tower  of  Babel.     It  is  curious  that, 
vast  as  the  structure  of  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  is,  no  previous  travellers, 
except  Pere  Emanuel  and  Niebuhr  appear  to  have  noticed  it  at  all ; 
the  former  speaks  of  it  so  carelessly,  and  with  so  scanty  an 
observation,  Uiat  for  any  purpose  of  identification  he  might  as 
well  have  never  seen  it;    and  the  latter  was  prevented  from 
taking  that  full  and  careful  examination,  which  he  would,  without 
doubt,  have  otherwise  given  to  it,  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  which  interfered  with  his  travelling. 

There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  Birs-i-Nimrud 
and  the  Miyelibe  in  respect  of  size,  the  circumference  of  the  former 
being  about  2286  feet,  and  that  of  the  latter  2111  feet     The  esti- 
mate of  the  size  of  the  tower  of  Belus  from  the  ancient  authors  is 
2000  feet.   Mr.  Rich  argues  in  ££ivour  of  the  Migelibe  representing 
the  ancient  building,  though  he  thinks  the  present  elevation  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  represent  the  ancient  work,  as  its  present 
^eight  is  only  140  feet.     As   ruins,  those   of  Al  Hymer   and 
Akkerkuf  resemble  it  very  much  ;  while  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  never  was  a  castle  in  Babylon  except  the  forti- 
fied palace.    The  opinion  of  the  modem  Turks,  who  call  it  the 
Kalat,  or  citadel,  is  not  worth  noticing.     Of  the  enclosure  of  two 
miles  and  a  half,  which  once  surrounded  the  temple  and  the  tower, 
and  which  was  probably  the  boundary  of  the  sanctuary,  or  holy 
ground,  there  are  now  no  traces.    With  regard  to  the  Birs, 
Mr.  Rich  admits,  that  previous  to  his  visiting  it,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of.  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  tower  of  Belus, 
and  that  when  he  did  see  it  he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  '*  Had 
this  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  hver,  and  nearer  ^e  great 
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mass  of  ruins,  no  one  could  have  doubted  that  it  was  the  remains 
of  the  tower ;  "  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  nowhere  positively  stated 
that  the  tower  of  Belus  stood  in  the  Eastern  quarter  of  Babylon. 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Curtius  do  not  affirm  this,  though 
it  is  the  commonly  received  opinion. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  and  as  we  shall  have  more  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  hereafter,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
any  of  the  ruins  at,  or  near  Babylon,  ascend  to  a  period  so  early 
as  the  Biblical  Tower  of  Babel,  while  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  at  the  time  when  Rich  and  Rennell  wrote,  little  had  been 
done  towards  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
bricks. 

Major  Eennell  has  based  his  opinion  on  the  words  of  Diodorus ; 
but  Mr  Rich  thinks  a  very  strong  objection  against  the  Birs-i- 
Nimrud  is  its  distance  from  the  extensive  remains  on  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  for  its  accommodation  within  the 
area  of  Babylon,  would  oblige  us  to  extend  the  measurement  of 
each  side  to  nine  miles,  or  to  adopt  a  plan  which  would  totally 
exclude  the  Mryelibe,  and  all  the  ruins  above  it,  together  with 
most  of  those  below  it  Even,  in  the  former  case,  the  Mi:gelibe 
and  the  Birs  would  be  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  town,  close 
to  the  wall ;  while  we  should  rather  expect  that  the  tower  of  Belus 
occupied  a  central  position.  If,  however,  the  Birs  be  the  real 
representation  of  the  Temple  of  Belus,  we  must  not  leave  out  of 
view  the  smaller  mound  which  lies  close  to  it.  Mr.  Rich  suggests 
an  analogy  between  the  greater  and  lesser  mound  at  the  Birs,  and 
the  system  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  of  placing  a  small  and 
dependent  temple  by  the  side  of  the  greater  one. 

With  regard  to  the  much-mooted  question  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  arch,  there  is  at  present  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Babylonians  were  acquainted  with  its  use :  it  has  not  been 
hitherto  found  in  any  of  the  subterranean  ruins,  either  at  the  Easr 
or  in  the  passages  of  the  Mtgelibe.  The  place  of  the  column,  too, 
seems  to  have  been  supplied  by  thick  piers,  buttresses,  and  pilasters* 
Strabo  says,  that,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  proper  timber,  the 
wood-work  of  the  houses  is  made  of  the  date-tree,  and  that  round 
the  posts  they  twist  reeds,  to  which  they  apply  a  coat  of  paint. 

Major  Rennell,  in  an  able  essay  read  before  the  Sodety  of 
Antiquaries,  suggests  the  strong  probability  that  the  Euphrates 
has  changed  its  course,  and  that  it  once  flowed  through  the  present 
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ruins,  instead  of  passing  to  the  westward  of  them ;  otherwise, 
says  he,  "  the  ancients  who  have  left  accounts  of  the  arrange- 
jnents  and  distribution  of  the  principal  structures  in  Babylon  have 
only  been  amusing  us  with  £ury  tales  !  **  He  thinks,  in  common 
with  Mr.  Rich,  that  the  Mujelibe  appears  still  such  a  mass  as 
the  Temple  of  Belus  might  have  become  in  the  process  of  years 
of  continual  ruin.  Its  loss  of  size  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  a  ruin  even  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Herodotus 
describes  only  one  palace,  Diodorus  two ;  that  is,  the  principal  one 
on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  lesser  one  on  the  other  side; 
the  two  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  bridge  above,  and  by 
a  tunnel  under  the  river*s  bed.  Now,  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  river  originally  ran  through  the  present  ruins,  the  fisu^ts  given 
by  these  ancient  authors  tally  very  well  with  modem  observations^ 
though  the  Kasr,  and  the  Mujelibe  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
opposite  one  to  the  other.  Diodorus  places  the  tem(de  in  the 
centre,  but  is  silent  respecting  the  exact  position  of  the  palaces. 
He  only  says  that  the  bridge  was  built  over  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  river,  and  that  the  palaces  were  at  each  end  of  it 
M^oT  Eennell  r^ects,  altogether,  the  idea  that  the  Birs-i-Nimrud 
was  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  mainly  on  the  same  ground  which 
Mr.  Rich  had  already  taken,  that  its  distance  was  too  great  from 
the  river  and  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  to  have  been  by  any  means 
included  in  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city.  He  seems  also  to  think 
that  it  could  not  have  been  entirely  an  artificial  work,  but  rather 
a  tower  on  a  natural  conical  hill,  and  that  the  cone  itself  is  too 
solid  to  have  been  formed  of  sun-dried  bricks. 

A  short  time  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  these  remarks 
by  Mi\]or  Rennell,  Mr.  Rich  was  induced  to  write  another 
memoir  on  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  in  which  he  controverts  many 
arguments  which  had  been  adduced  by  the  geographer.  In  the 
first  place,  with  regard  to  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  river 
.which  Mfyor  Rennell  has  suggested,  Mr.  Rich  states  that  there 
are  mounds  which  interfere  vrith  any  such  presumed  ancient  course 
of  the  stream,  while  there  are  not  the  sUghtest  traces  on  the  spot 
of  any  such  change.  On  further  examination,  Mr.  Rich  does  not 
think  that  the  Mcgelibe  will  represent  the  tower  of  Belus,  and 
that  M^or  Rennells  chief  error  is,  that  he  has  adopted  that  ruin 
as  the  centre  to  which  everything  else  was,  if  possible,  to  be 
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redoced ;  nor  does  he  .think  that  the  character  of  the  Euphrates 
18  the  ordinary  one  of  a  river  mnning  through  allavial  lands,  and 
tiierafore  constantly  liable  to  change  its  bed.  On  the  contraiy,  the 
lownesa  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  affinrds  a  fooility  for  its 
disdiarging  its  sopeiubundant  waters  by  means  of  the  numerons 
canals  with  which  the  whole  country  is  intersected.  In  its  inon* 
dationa,  its  waters  constantly  cover  the  whole  country  up  to  the 
walls  of  Baghdad.  Still  less  does  Mr.  Rich  admit  another  assump- 
tion of  Miyor  Rennell*s,  that  any  of  the  mounds  now  visible  at 
Babjlon  are  referable  to  a  date  only  a  little  previous  to  the  Muham* 
median  conquest.  All  the  mounds  are  alike,  and  in  their  external 
otmUmr,  at  least,  belong,  i^»parently,  to  the  same  period ;  while 
it  18  not  likely  that  a  second  town  should  have  been  actually 
built  upon  the  heaps  of  rabbit  and  ruins  of  the  former  city. 

In  his  further  examination  of  the  Birs-i-Nimriid  Mr.  Rich 
modifies  his  previous  opinion.  He  thinks  that  the  remarkable 
correspondence  between  die  ancient  accounts  of  the  Tower  of  Belus 
and  the  existing  structure,  must  strike  the  most  careless  observer, 
and  adds,  that  in  his  opinion,  this  ruin  alone  is  of  a  nature  to  fix 
of  itself  the  locality  of  Babylon,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ruins 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river :  indeed,  that  if  the  ancients  had 
actually  assigned  a  position  to  the  tower  irreconcileable  with  the 
Birs,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  error  had 
crept  into  their  accounts,  than  to  reject  this  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  ruins.  None  of  the  ancients  have  fixed  the  spot  where 
tlie  tower  of  Belus  stood,  and  if  we  receive  the  dimensions  of 
Babylon  assigned  by  the  last  of  the  ancient  historians,  both  the 
Birs  and  the  eastern  ruins  will  fidriy  come  within  its  limits,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  against  receiving  such  testimony,  we  have  only 
our  own  notions  of  probability.  The  whole  height  of  the  Birs-i* 
Nimrnd  above  the  plain  to  the  summit  of  the  brick  wall  is  335 
feet.  The  brick  wall  itself,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
summit  and  was  undoubtedly  the  fiice  of  another  stage,  is  87  feet 
high.  In  the  side  of  the  pile,  a  little  below  its  summit^  is  very 
clearly  to  be  seen  part  of  another  brick  wall  precisely  resembling 
the  fragment  which  crowns  the  summit,  and  stiU  encasing  and 
supporting  its  part  of  the  mound.  This  is  clearly  indicative  of 
another  stage  of  greater  extent. 

Without  forming  any  coi^ecture  as  to  what  might  have  been 

its  original  construction,  the  impression  made  by  the  sight  of  it 
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is,  that  it  was  a  solid  pile,  composed  in  the  interior  of  unbumt 
brick  and  perhaps  earth  or  rubbish ;  that  it  was  constructed  in 
receding  stages  and  faced  with  kiln-burnt  bricks  having  inscrip- 
tions on  them,  laid  in  a  very  thin  layer  of  lime  cement ;  and  that 
it  was  reduced  by  violence  to  its  present  ruinous  condition.  The 
upper  stones  have  been  forcibly  broken  down,  and  fire  has  been 
employed,  as  an  implement  of  destruction,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  or  why.  The  facing  of  fine  bricks  has  been  partly 
removed  and  partly  covered  by  the  falling  down  of  the  mass 
which  it  supported  and  kept  together.  A  still  later  traveller. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  traces  of  four  stages  are 
clearly  discernible.  The  tower  of  Belus  is  said  to  have  been  a 
stadium  in  height  (in  round  numbers  about  500  feet,)  if,  then,  there 
were  eight  stages,  which  is  Miyor  Renneirs  opinion,  we  ought  to 
find  traces  of  foiur  of  them  in  the  fragment  which  remains,  and 
whose  elevation  is  235  feet.  The  Birs-i-Nimrud  is,  apparently, 
as  we  have  stated,  the  tower  of  Belus  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  who,  stating,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  from  Heaven, 
had  probably  himself  observed  the  vitrified  masses  at  the  summit 
Niebuhr  (as  we  have  mentioned)  was  only  able  to  take  a  very 
hasty  view  of  it,  but  he  gives  the  opinion  that  this  ruin  is  the 
tower  of  Belus. 

As  to  Miyor  Renneirs  doubt  whether  the  ruin  was  artificial, 
Mr.  Rich  observes,  "  that  so  indisputably  evident  is  the  fact  of 
the  whole  mass  being  from  top  to  bottom  artificial,  that  he  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  writing  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  the 
Pyramids  are  the  work  of  human  hands  as  of  dwelling  upon  this 
point."  "  The  Birs  i-Nimrud."  he  adds,  "  is,  in  all  UkeUhood,  at 
present,  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  Alexander  saw  it ;  if  we 
give  any  credit  to  the  report  that  ten  thousand  men  could  only 
remove  the  rubbish  preparatory  to  repairing  it,  in  two  months. 
If,  indeed,  it  required  one  half  of  that  number  to  disencumber  it, 
the  state  of  dilapidation  must  have  been  complete.  The  immense 
masses  of  vitrified  brick  which  are  seen  on  the  top  of  the  mount, 
appear  to  have  marked  its  summit  since  the  time  of  its  destruction 
The  rubbish  about  its  base  was  probably  in  much  greater  quanti 
ties,  the  weather  having  dissipated  much  of  it  in  the  course  of  so 
many  revolving  ages :  and  possibly  portions  of  the  interior  fiacing 
of  fine  brick  may  have  disappeared  at  different  periods." 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1818,  the  rums  were  visited  by  Sir 
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R.  K.  Porter,  who  yrss  accompanied  by  Mr.  Kich*8  armed  household, 
and  aided  in  his  researches  by  Mr.  Bellino,  Mr.  Rich's  oriental 
secretary.  At  a  place  now  called  Boursa  Shishara,  Sir  R.  Porter 
£Bmcied  that  he  recognised  the  Borsippa  of  the  ancients — the 
place  to  which  Alexander  the  Great  retired  when  warned  by  the 
Soothsayers  not  to  enter  Babylon  by  its  eastern  side.  Certainly 
its  position  would  seem  to  suit  very  well  for  the  purposes  of 
identification ;  for  we  know  that  as  Alexander  was  marching  from 
Ecbatana  to  Babylon,  he  would,  therefore,  be  on  his  way  from  the 
east,  while  the  ancient  authors  are  all  agreed,  that  the  place  to 
which  Alexander  retired,  was  not  far  from  the  great  city.  Sir 
R.  E.  Porter  first  visited  the  Birs*i-Nimrud.  His  remarks  on  it 
coincide  in  general  very  well  with  those  of  Mr.  Rich  in  his 
second  journey ;  he  states  that  the  materials  of  the  masonry  are 
furnace-burnt  bricks  of  a  much  thinner  fabric  than  most  of  those 
which  are  found  east  of  the  river,  on  the  spot  to  which  it  has  been 
usual  to  confine  the  remains  of  Babylon ;  and  he  confirms  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Rich,  that  the  marks  on  the  bricks,  wherever 
they  are  found,  are  invariably  on  that  side  which  faces  downwards. 
Why  they  are  so  placed  we  may  not  be  able  to  guess,  but  so  it  is 
in  the  primitive  remains  of  ancient  Babylonia ;  while  in  the  more 
modem  structures  of  Baghdad,  Hillah,  and  in  the  places  erected 
out  of  their  spoils,  these  inscribed  bricks  are  placed  without  any 
regard  to  order  or  regularity.  The  brick-work  of  the  Birs-i- 
Nimrud  is  held  together  by  very  thin  layers  of  fine  lime  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  no  bitumen  is  found 
there.  The  heat  of  the  fire,  which  has  consumed  it,  has  been  in 
many  places  so  intense,  that  many  of  the  parts  exhibit  the  dark 
variegated  hue  which  is  found  on  the  slag  from  glass  manufEu;- 
tones,  and  many  parts  of  the  mass  are  so  hardened,  that  when 
struck  they  ring  like  glass. 

The  ruins  have  been  lately  carefully  inspected  by  Major  Raw- 
linson,  who,  however,  could  find  no  proof  of  the  great  antiquity 
generally  pretended  for  them.  For  some  ruins,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Birs-i-Nimrud,  those  probably  of  Borsippa,  there  is  far 
better  evidence,  the  name  of  this  town  being  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  on  the  Obelisk  at  Nimrud.  For  those  at  the  Birs-i- 
Nimrud,  however  strong  the  natural  presumption  that  they  are 
relics  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  there  is  no  such  evidence :  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bricks  discovered  there  invariably  bear  the 
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nama  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  To  aome  excavKtioQB  which  Miyor 
BawlinsoD  made  while  he  was  thera,  we  are  iDdebted  for  the  fol- 
lomng  beautiful  apecimen  of  a  dog,  which  he  discovered  at  that 
place.  It  ia  aaid  to  belong  to  the  species  of  that  animal  trhich  is 
found  in  Tibet.    The  woi^maosbip  of  the  whole  of  thia  fragmoit 
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is  Tsiy  beantiflil,  and  though  it  ia  not  eaa^  to  determine  to  what 
period  It  aaceods,  we  are  unwilling,  without  further  evidence,  to 
asa^  it  to  the  lime  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  eni[are. 

Near  the  base  of  the  monument  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  found  that 
the  bricks  bad  been  cemented  by  bitumen,  and  some  of  the  cakes 
of  this  aubslance  which  he  picked  up,  were  more  than  ten  inches 
long,  and  three  in  thickness.  These  were,  perhspe,  used  for  the 
casing  of  some  woik,  perhape  the  lining  of  a  watetHworse.  The 
description  which  Herodotua  has  given  of  the  temple  of  Belus, 
as  he  saw  it  about  tliirty  years  after  its  devastation  by  Xerxes, 
is  very  curious,  and  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  obserratioos 
of  Mr.  Rich  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.  "  A  sacred  enclosurs," 
says  be,  "  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Belus,  consisting  of  a 
r^ular  square  of  two  stadia  (about  1000  feet]  <m  each  side,  and 
adorned  with  gates  of  brass."  He  adds,  "that  in  the  midst  of 
thia  area  rose  a  massive  tower  whose  length  and  breadth  (be  does 
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not  notice  its  height)  was  one  stadiam :  upon  this  tower  rose 
another  and  another,  until  the  whole  had  numbered  eight  On 
the  outside,  steps  were  formed  winding  up  each  tower ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  every  flight  a  resting  place  was  proTided*with  seats." 
8trabo  alone  mentions  its  height;  and  says,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  that  it  was  one  stadium  in  height  The  great  additional 
mound  which  Mr.  Rich  mentions  as  adjoining  the  Birs  itself, 
though  not  touching  it,  Sir  R.  E.  Porter  thinks  might  peiiiaps 
have  included  and  sustained  the  habitations  of  the  chief  ministers, 
sacerdotal  or  otherwise,  required  to  officiate  in  the  sacred  rites  or 
to  take  charge  of  the  sacred  property.  From  the  elevation  of  the 
mound  itself  he  traced  without  difficulty  the  lines  of  embank- 
ment, which  had  once  compassed  what  he  believes  to  have  been 
the  Sacred  area.  Their  extent  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  enclosing  the  ground  of  the  temple  of 
Belus ;  a  quadrangular  space  measuring  each  way  about  1000 
feet  Extending  his  view  bejond  that  boundary,  to  the  south,  all 
appeared  flat,  arid  desert ;  to  the  westward,  Uie  same  trackless 
waste  presented  itself;  but,  towards  the  north-east,  very  consi- 
derable marks  of  buried  ruins  were  visible  to  a  vast  distance. 

Having  visited  the  Birs-i-Nimr&d,  Sir  R.  E.  Porter  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  ruins  on  the  East  bank  of  the  river,  com- 
monly called  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  He  thinks,  vnth  regard  to 
the  Mujelibe,  that  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  the  Birs-i-Nimrud 
would  have  supposed  the  Mujelibe  to  represent  the  tower  of  Belus ; 
and,  even  from  its  present  ruined  and  flat-topped  state,  he  does 
not  suppose  that  it  could  ever  have  been  much  higher.  Its  pecu- 
liar shape  points  it  out,  he  thinks,  for  a  fortified  citadel ;  and  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  two  old  fortresses  which,  previous  to 
the  founding  of  Seleucia,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers 
under  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Sir  R.  E.  Porter,  with  Mr.  Rich, 
discovers  no  traces  of  any  change  in  the  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  thinks  that  the  space  between  the  ruins,  as  they  at  present 
exist,  could  not  admit  so  majestic  a  stream.  The  construction  of 
the  second  mass  of  buildings,  which  is  now  called  the  Easr,  he 
considers  to  be  difibrent  from  that  of  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  or 
Mujelibe :  in  the  quantity  of  bitumen,  which  was  used  as  cement, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  the  bricks,  the  inscribed 
&oes  of  which  are,  as  Mr.  lUch  had  already  pointed  out,  in  all 
cases  turned  downwards.     Reeds  appear  to  have  been  spread  or 
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laid  in  regular  matting  upon  the  bitumen,  and  upon  these  reeds 
the  inscribed  faces  of  the  succeeding  course  of  bricks  were  laid.. 
Hence  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  surfaces, 
and  the  perfect  state  in  which  thej  are  generally  preserved.  The 
description  by  Herodotus  of  the  method  used  by  the  ancient 
Babylonians  in  their  buildings  tallies  well  with  what  has  been 
observed  of  the  ruins.  He  observes,  that  the  bricks  intended  for 
the  walls,  were  formed  of  the  clay  dug  from  the  great  ditch  that 
surrounded  them ;  that  they  were  baked  in  large  furnaces,  and  in 
order  to  join  them  together  in  building,  warm  bitumen  was  used ; 
and,  at  every  thirtieth  layer  of  bricks,  beds  of  reeds  were  laid  inter- 
woven together.  The  bitumen  was  drawn  from  certain  pits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Is,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates.  This  town  is  now 
called  Hit,  and  the  bituminous  pits  still  exist  and  are  similarly 
used.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thinks  that  the  Kasr  and  the  vast  mounds 
acljoining  it  probably  represent  the  sub-structure  of  the  banging 
gardens,  and  imagines  that  much  of  the  brickwork  which  he  saw 
there,  may  have  served  for  buttresses  and  supports  to  the  greater 
mass  above.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  is  a  point  which 
can  only  be  determined  (if  then)  by  long  and  systematic  excavations, 
and  that  at  present  we  have  hardly  even  conjectural  evidence  to 
determine  such  niceties. 

The  extreme  boundary  of  embankments  to  the  East  side  was 
found  to  extend  as  far  as  seven   miles.     Having  explored  the 
ruins  of  Babylon  on  the  East  side  of  the  river.  Sir  R.  K  Porter, 
bearing  in  mind  the  assertion  of  Diodorus,  that  there  were  origi- 
nally two  palaces,  and  also  the  notice  in  the  diary  of  Aristobulus, 
which  states,  that  Alexander,  having  been  taken  ill  in  the  old 
palace  on  the  West  side,  was  removed  to  the  new  palace  on  the 
East    side,  where   he  died,   resolved   to   subject  the  Western 
bank  and   the  adjoining  plain  to  a  critical .  examination.     For 
this  purpose  he  left  Hillah  and  rode  three  miles  N.W.  along 
the  West  bank  to  a  little  village  called  Anana.     About  fifty 
yards  to  the   N.W.   of  this  village,   he  found  a  rather  con- 
siderable ridge  of  mounded   earth,  fourteen  feet  high,  running 
due  north  for   300  yards,  and   then,   forming  a  right  angle, 
continued  on,  till  it  met  the  river,     On  the  face  of  this  ridge, 
terminating  at  the  water  side,  the  courses  of  sun-dried  bricks 
are  still  distinctly  visible,  though  the  level  of  the  land  is  now 
80  equal  with  the  river  that  no  traces  are  visible  of  any  corres- 
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ponding  embankment  on  the  other  side.     Some  trifling  mounded 
hillocks  may,  however,  be  observed  a  little  south  of  the  village. 

After  riding  about  a  mile  S.W.  in  the  direction  of  the  Birs-i- 
Nimrud,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  found  the  vegetation  suddenly  cease, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain  to  bear  evident  marks  of  its 
having  once  been  covered  with  buildings.  These  indications  con^ 
tinned  to  increase  till,  after  another  mile,  he  came  to  another 
and  more  conspicuous  range  of  mounds,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  was  about  thirty-five  feet  high.  From  the  top  of  this,  he 
observed  that  the  iace  of  the  country  for  more  than  a  mile  either 
way  bore  the  same  hiUocky  appearance,  besides  being  thickly 
scattered  with  those  fragments  of  habitations,  which  in  all  the 
Babylonian  ruins,  so  distinctly  mark  their  character.  *'  Here,*' 
says  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  "I  think  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
have  found  the  site  of  the  older  or  lesser  palace;  which  pro- 
bably was  the  temporary  abode  of  Alexander  during  his  in- 
spection of  his  workmen,  while  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  its 
fallen  superstructures  from  the  base  of  the  Temple  of  Belus." 
Here  it  was,  that  Alexander  caught  the  fever,  which  terminated 
fatally  in  the  more  stately  and  later  palace,  which  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Beyond  this  first  and  more  important  mass  of  mounds,  which 
for  distinction  sake  Sir  R.  E.  Porter  has  termed  the  lesser  palace, 
and  in  the  same  direction  to  the  S.W.,  a  tract  of  a  mile  extends 
covered  with  high  weeds  and  rank  grass,  then  again  the  plain 
becomes  arid,  and  a  multitude  of  mounds  are  discovered  of  in- 
ferior elevation,  but  covered  with  the  usual  exterior  fragments  of 
ruin,  and  spreading  in  a  circular  direction  for  better  than  half  a 
mile  in  width.  Then  follows  a  mile  of  cultivated  land  to  the 
banks  of  a  canal,  the  bed  of  which  he  crossed,  and,  after  another 
half  mile,  appears  an  extensive  wood  of  date-trees  in  which  the 
village  of  Tahmassia  is  embosomed.  For  two  miles,  the  trees 
and  cultivation  continue,  and  at  the  end  of  this,  a  vast  tract 
opened  before  him  covered  with  every  minor  vestige  of  former 
buildings,  which  appearance  continued  all  the  way  to  the  great 
ruin  distant  about  one  mile  and  three  quarters.  These  remains 
seem  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  plain  West  of  the  Euphrates 
sustained  its  portion  of  the  Ancient  City  as  well  as  the  Eastern 
bank,  and  that  the  ruin  now  called  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  did  really 
stand  within  the  circumference  of  the  city. 
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Sir  R.  K.  Porter  paid  two  yisits  to  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  and, 
the  second  time  he  was  there,  encountered  some  objects  which 
he  bad  not  expected.  '*  On  this  my  second  visit  to  Birs-i-Nimrud," 
says  he,  *' while  passing  rapidly  over  the  last  tracks  of  the 
ruin-spread  ground,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  outer  bank 
of  its  quadrangular  boundary*  my  party  suddenly  halted ;  having 
descried  sever^  dark  objects  moving  along  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  which  they  construed  into  dismounted  Arabs  on  the  look 
out,  while  their  armed  brethren  must  be  lying  concealed  under 
the  southern  brow  of  the  mound.  Thinking  this  very  probable, 
I  took  out  my  glass  to  examine,  and  soon  distinguished  that  the 
causes  of  our  alarm  were  two  or  three  majestic  lions,  taking  air 
upon  the  heights  of  the  pyramid.  Ferhf^  I  never  had  beheld 
so  sublime  a  picture  to  tiie  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  These 
were  a  species  of  enemy  which  my  party  were  accustomed  to  dread 
without  any  panic  fear;  and  while  we  continued  to  advance, 
though  slowly,  the  hallooing  of  the  people  made  the  noble  beasts 
gradually  change  their  position,  till,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
minutes,  they  totally  disappeared."  *'  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert,*' 
says  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  utter  Ml  of  Babylon,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  place,  "  shall  lie  there ;  and  the  houses  shall  be 
full  of  doleful  creatures ;  owls  shall  dwell  there ;  and  dragons 
shall  cry  in  the  pleasant  places.'* 

Two  other  very  remarkable  ruins,  Akkerkuf  and  Al  Hymer,  still 
remain  in  the  province  of  Babylonia,  both  of  which  are  probably 
referable  to  the  same  period  as  the  niins  near  HUlah.  The 
first  is  mentioned  by  Purchas,  in  his  Pilgrimage,  as  *'  a  ruinous 
slope  of  a  sbapelesse  heape  and  building,  in  circuit  less  than  a 
mile,  about  the  height  of  the  stonework  of  Pauleys  steeple  in 
London,  the  bricks  being  six  inches  thicke,  eight  broad,  and  a 
foot  long  (as  Master  Allen  measured),  with  mats  of  canes  laid 
betwixt  them ;  yet  remaining  as  sound  as  if  they  had  been  laid 
within  a  yeeres  space.*'  Mr.  Ives  seems  to  have  examined  it 
vnth  more  care,  and  to  have  taken  measurements  of  its  height, 
length,  and  diameter.  He  considers  it  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Seleuoia ;  but  it  is  evidently  of  a  period  long  preceding 
the  Greek  conquest  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  who  among  others,  visited 
it,  has  described  it  at  great  length,  and  given  drawings  of  it.  The 
modem  name  which  it  has  received  from  the  Arabs  is  Tel  Nimrud, 
and  fiom  the  Turks  Nimrud  Tepesse,  both  of  which  appellations 
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mean  the  hill,  and  not  the  tower,  of  NimnuL  It  is  distant 
about  seven  miles  West  of  Baghdad.  Its  own  name,  Akkerkuf, 
has  no  distinct  meaning,  but  maj,  perhi^,  be  the  real  anci^it 
name,  just  as  Tadmor,  changed  to  Palmyra  during  the  classical 
times,  has  now  resumed  its  earlier  title. 

^  On  arriTing  at  the  huge  pyramidal  mass,"  sajs  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter,  '*  which  appeared  the  centre  of  this  tract,  we  found  it 
standing  upon  a  gently  gradual  eleyataon,  ascending  from  the 
perfect  level  upwards  of  sixty  yards.  This  apparently  foundation 
hill,  though  in  fact  only  a  collection  of  rubbish  round  the  pile 
itself,  consists  of  loose  sandy  eartli  intermixed  with  fragments  of 
burnt  biick,  pottery,  and  a  kind  of  hard  day  partially  vitrified. 
.  .  .  .  From  the  gentle  elevation  just  described,  rises  an 
enormous  solidly-built  mass,  covering  it  like  a  rock,  and  composed 
entirdy  of  sun-dried  brick.  Its  present  irregular  shape,  worn 
away  by  time  and  furrowed  by  the  rain  of  ages,  leaving  no  possi- 
bility  of  doing  more  than  conjecturing  its  original  form.  .... 
Neither  mounds  nor  any  rubbish  of  ancient  decay  track  its  more 
distant  vicinity  in  any  direction  except  to  the  east,  where,  not 
many  paces  fh>m  the  foot  of  the  Tepesse,  a  couple  of  extensive 
and  high  heaps  of  ruins,  composed  of  the  same  materials  with 
those  of  their  more  gigantic  neighbour,  vary  the  perfect  flat  of 
the  plain.  The  height  of  the  Tepesse  from  the  summit  to  the 
gradual  slope,  from  which  the  more  ponderous  fabric  shoots 
upwards,  to  the  towering  irregular  top  of  the  whole,  may  be  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet ;  and  its  circumference 
at  the  bottom  of  this  upper  structure  is  three  hundred  feet; 
which  huge  pile,  at  about  ten  feet  in  a  perpendicular  line  from  its 
base,  measures  one  hundred  feet  in  the  breadth  of  its  face.  From 
its  foundation,  and  the  whole  way  up  to  its  summit,  the  different 
layers  of  sun-dried  brick  or  clay,  of  which  it  is  composed,  may  be 
traced  with  great  precision.  But  the  several  courses  vary  so 
much  in  height  that  some  are  twelve,  others  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet ;  while  every  brick  in  each  layer  of  the  course  is  united  to 
its  neighbour  by  a  thin  lining  of  pure  slime ;  no  other  cement 
whatever  being  visible,  though  each  horizontal  division,  between 
these  courses,  is  marked  by  a  stratum  of  reeds,  similar  to  those 
which  at  present  grow  all  over  the  marahy  parts  of  the  plain. 
They  bed  every  fifth  or  sixth  layer  of  bricks  to  a  thickness  of  two 
inches,  lying  regularly  one  on  the  other,  unmixed  with  any  other 
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substance ;  and  as  the  adjacent  substance  of  the  bricks  gradually 
crambled  away,  these  strata  project  from  the  sur&ce,  and  are  very 
distinguishable  at  a  considerable  distance.  .  .  .  The  whole 
of  this  curious  pile  appears  to  be  solid,  excepting  where  certain 
square  perforations,  going  directly  through,  must  intersect  each 
other  in  the  heart  of  the  building,  and  were  probably  intended  to 
preserve  it  from  damp,  by  the  constant  succession  of  free  air. 
There  is  also  in  the  northern  face,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  at  a  considerable  elevation  from  the  base,  an  opening  of  an 
oval  form,  rather  larger  than  a  common-sized  window ;  but  it  does 
not  penetrate  farther  into  the  pile  than  six  or  eight  feet.*'  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  deserted  and  desolate  structure, 
which  now  stands  alone  in  the  desert,  was  once  part,  perhaps  the 
citadel,  of  a  city,  which  has  left  no  traces,  except  a  few  low  mounds 
near  it;  its  neighbourhood  to  Baghdad  would  fully  account  for 
the  relics  of  brick  and  the  mounds  being  so  few :  for  both,  doubt- 
less, have  afforded  abundant  stores  for  the  erection  of  the  Arabian 
town.  Immense  pyramidal  piles,  like  this  of  Akkerkuf,  seem  the 
peculiar  marks  by  which  we  may  discover  the  sites,  at  least,  of 
the  earliest  settlements  of  mankind ;  but,  to  what  different  pur- 
poses they  were  severally  applied  must,  with  most  of  them,  always 
remain  a  subject  of  pure  conjecture. 

Sir  R  K,  Porter  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  other 
great  ruin  which  we  have  mentioned,  Al  Hymer,  which  is 
about  eight  miles  and  a  half  to  the  East  of  HiUah  and  the 
Euphrates.  After  riding  over  a  country,  which  is  now  a  complete 
desert,  intersected  by  beds  of  numerous  deep  and  broad  canals, 
he  arrived  within  one  mile  of  the  ruins,  and  found  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  space  was  covered  with  broken  bricks,  pottery,  glass, 
and  all  the  other  usual  relics  of  Babylonian  ruins.  When  he 
reached  the  great  mound  itself,  which  had  long  been  a  conspicuous 
object  above  the  horizon,  he  found  that  it  was  pyramidal,  with 
numerous  smaller  dependencies.  Its  base  was  nearly  circular,  its 
circumference  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  yards,  and  its  height 
about  sixty.  One-third  of  its  elevation  consists  of  unbumt,  the 
remainder  of  burnt  brick.  A  large  and  solid  mass  of  the  latter 
surmounts  the  whole,  standing  clear  from  any  of  the  loose  rubbish 
which  so  abundantly  encumbera  its  base.  The  whole  of  the  mass 
of  building,  as  it  stands  on  its  rounded  foundation,  presents  four 
straight,  but  unequal  and  mutilated  faces,  looking  towards  the 
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cardinal  points.  The  Southern  measures  thirty-nine  feet,  the 
Northern  thirty-seven,  the  Eastern  forty-eight,  and  the  Western  fifty- 
one.  Through  them  all,  the  usual  air  channels  traverse  one  another. 
Sir  R  E.  Potter  mentions  that  the  courses  of  the  bricks  in  this 
building  differ  from  any  that  he  had  previously  noticed,  as  a  layer 
of  clay  seems  to  be  their  only  cement;  though,  at  the  unequal 
distances  of  four,  &ve,  six,  and  even  seven  bricks,  a  bright  white 
substance  (proved  sul)sequently,  by  chemical  analysis,  to  consist 
chiefly  of  common  earthy  matter)  appears  in  some  places  an  inch 
thick,  as  if  spread  between  them.  The  bricks  themselves  are 
larger  in  surface  than  those  which  have  been  found  in  other  ruins, 
and  one  of  them  contained  an  inscription,  in  ten  lines  of  Cuneiform 
writing  in  an  upright  column,  differing  from  any  which  had  been 
met  with  before.  This,  in  common  with  all  the  varieties  found  by 
him  at  Babylon  and  other  ruins,  has  been  published  by  Sir 
R  K.  Porter,  from  a  careful  transcript  prepared  by  M.  Bellino,  and 
collated  from  several  specimens.  From  the  Mound  of  Al  Hymer 
numerous  groups  of  other  mounds  were  visible,  scattered  at  inter- 
vals over  the  vast  plain.  One  of  them,  which  the  travellers 
ascended,  was  not  inferior  in  height  to  Al  Hymer  itself.  The 
distance  of  the  great  ruin  from  the  Euphrates,  being  close  upon 
eight  miles,  precludes  it,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  B.  K.  Porter,  from 
having  ever  formed  part  of  Babylon  itself:  while  the  observations 
made  of  the  ground  between  the  river  and  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  in 
the  West,  leads  to  the  probability  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  and  the  most  ancient  buildings  were  on  that  side,  though 
the  East  side,  in  the  Mujelibe,  Easr,  and  the  hill  of  Amram,  have 
preserved  the  most  apparent  relics  of  its  former  greatness.  Mr. 
Buckingham  had  visited  the  ruins  of  Al  Hymer,  in  company 
with  M.  Bellino  (who,  however,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  at  that 
time  prevalent,  did  not  go  quite  so  far),  a  short  time  previous  to 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter.  The  description  which  he  gives,  the  result  of 
a  necessarily  hasty  observation,  coincides  in  almost  every  particular 
with  that  of  the  later  traveller.  Mr.  Buckingham,  indeed,  calls 
the  ruin  *'  a  pyramidal  cone,  the  outline  of  which  formed  a  nearly 
equilateral  triangle  ;'*  but  this  slight  discrepancy  from  the  more 
minute  results  of  Sir  R.  E.  Porter*s  investigation,  the  result, 
probably,  of  the  very  short  time  Mr.  Buckingham  was  able  to 
spend  at  the  ruina,  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

M.BotUt*t  DiteoveHes  at  Kbonabid — Mr.  Layanrt  Diieoreries  at  Nimhld — 
Kojunjik — Mr.  Row't  DbeoTeriet— Kalab  Shergbit— Al  Hathr— Mr.  Ain»- 
worth's  Aoeoimt  of  a  ViHt  to  theoe  Ruins — Rock  Scalptttret  at  BaTiAa-* 
^-Malthaijah — General  sketch  of  the  Results  of  Mr.  Lajard*s  Ditoovenet  in 
the  Historj,  Arts,  and  Religion  of  Andent  Assyria. 

The  excaTEtions  oondocted  in  Assyria  by  M.  Botta,  the  late 
French  consul  at  Mosul,  and  by  Mr.  Layard,  an  English  travel* 
ler,  during  the  last  seven  years,  have  contributed  more  to  the 
ancient  history  of  that  country,  than  the  whole  of  our  previous 
knowledge ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  the  untiring 
exertions  of  these  two  gentlemen,  under  difficulties,  arising 
often  from  want  of  adequate  assistance,  and,  still  more  frequently* 
from  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  the 
world  owes  almost  all  that  it  knows  of  the  monumental  histoiy 
of  that  ancient  land. 

M.  Botta  certainly  deserves  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  set  vigorously  to  work  in  investigating  the  ancient  sites  of 
Assyria.  Leaving  France  to  take  the  office  of  French  Consul  at 
Mosul  in  the  spring  of  1843,  he  immediately  determined  to 
spend  what  time  he  might  be  able  to  spare  from  the  more  serious 
labours  of  the  Consulate,  in  excavating  the  great  mounds  on  the 
Eastern  and  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris  from  Mosul,  the  traditional 
ruins  of  the  ci^  of  "  three  days*  journey.**  Several  travellers 
had  noticed,  as  Mr.  Layard  observes,  these  great  mounds  of  earth  ; 
and  when  the  inhabitants  pointed  out  the  Tomb  of  Jonah  on  tha 
summit  of  one  of  them,  it  was  of  course  natural  to  conclude  at  once 
that  it  marked  the  site  of  Niveveh.  The  existence  of  this  tradition 
is,  indeed,  no  proof  that  Jonah  was  really  buried  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Nabi  Yiinas,  yet,  though  there  is  no  passage  in  Scrip- 
ture which  throws  any  light  upon  the  hie  of  Jonah  after  the 
delivery  of  his  famous  sermon,  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
would  be  in  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  Church 
or  Convent  at  Nineveh,  dedicated  to  that  Prophet.  The  building 
now  standing  upon  the  mound,  and  supposed  to  cover  the  tomb, 
is  very  much  venerated,  and  Muhammedans  alone  are  permitted 
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to  enter  it.  In  the  time  of  S.  Jerome  the  Jews  pointed  oat 
Gathhepher,  in  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  as  the  traditional  place 
of  the  burial  of  Jonah.  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir  imagined  that 
these  mounds  marked  the  position  of  one  of  Hadrian*s  camps, 
which,  however,  a  slight  observation  would  have  shown  was  clearij 
not  the  case. 

M.  Botta*s  first  operations  were  confined  to  excavations  in  that 
part  of  the  mound  acyoining  the  river  side,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  earth-work  originally  surrounding  the  citj 
of  Nineveh,  but  which  it  is  mora  likely  was  the  ruins  of  one 
of  the  many  palaces  of  the  Assyrian   kings.     This  was    not, 
perhaps,  the  best  place  for  commencing  his  excavations,  as,  the 
mound  being  so  near  the  town  of  Mosul,  it  was  probable  that, 
if  it   ever    had    contained  sculptured  stones,  these  would  in 
process  of  time  have  been  removed,  and  the  ancient  remains 
employed  as  a  quarry  to  build  the  modem  city.    The  result 
of   these  labours  was  the    acquisition  of  a  few  bricks   with 
Cuneiform  characters  upon  them,  and  a  few  similar  inscriptions 
OD  stone.     WhUe  they  were,  however,  in  process,  Mr.  Layard 
wrote  to  M.  Botta,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  paucity  of  results,  and  particularly  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Mound  of  Nimrud  some  miles  further  down  the  river, 
which,  however,  the  French  Consul  declined  to  investigate,  owing 
to  its  distance  from  Mosul  and  its  inconvenient  position.      But, 
though  he  was  unwilling  to  undertake  the  more  distant  expedition, 
M.  Botta  determined  to  proceed  with  excavations  nearer  to  Mosul, 
in  the  Mound  of  Koyui\]ik ;  and  to  him  is  due,  as  Mr.  Layard  has 
remarked,  the  honour  of  having  found  the  first  Assyrian  monument. 
His  perseverance  was  soon  after  rewarded  still  more  remarkably. 
While   he  was  at  work  at   Mosul,  the  peasants   from  the 
neighbourhood  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  bringing  fragments 
of  bricks  and  alabaster,  when  they  peroeived  that  every  fragment 
with  characters  upon  them  was  carefully  put  aside  and  preserved. 
One  of  them,  on  observing  this  to  them  strange  proceeding, 
inquired  why  M.   Botta  so  carefully  preserved  each  fragment, 
and  on  hearing  that  he  was  in  searoh  of  sculptures,  advised  him  to 
try  the  mound  on  which  his  village^was  built,  asserting  that  many 
such  things  had  been  discovered  on  digging  the  foundations  of 
new  houses.     On  further  inquiry  it  was  discovered   that  the 
•village  was  named  Khorsabad,  and  that  it  was  situated  on  a  little 
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hill  near  the  river  Ehauser,  about  five  hours  by  caravan  N.E. 
of  Mosul.  M.  Botta  states  that  a  little  hill  extended  from 
East  to  West,  and  that  at  the  East  end  it  terminated  in  a 
cone,  which  the  people  said  was  a  modem  work,  though  he  was 
led  to  suspect  Uie  accuracy  of  this  statement.  Its  Western 
extremity  was  divided  into  two  smaller  projections.  It  was  on 
the  most  Northern  of  these  two  that  M.  Botta  commenced  his 
excavations.  His  first  operation  was  to  sink  a  well  into  the 
mound ;  at  a  small  distance  from  the  surface,  they  came  upon  the 
top  of  a  wall,  which,  on  digging  deeper,  they  found  to  have  been 
buUt  of  gypsum ;  a  wider  trench  was  then  formed  and  carried 
along  in  the  direction  of  the  wall.  M.  Botta  then  discovered  that 
they  had  entered  a  chamber,  connected  with  others,  and  surrounded 
by  slabs  of  gypsum  covered  with  sculptured  representations  of 
battles,  sieges,  and  similar  events. 

M.  Botta^s  letters  to  M.  Mohl,  which  were  published  by  the 
care  of  this  gentleman  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1843,  give  a 
minute  description  of  the  progress  of  his  discoveries,  which  we 
need  not  follow,  as  such  details,  though  they  demonstrate  the 
zeal,  perseverance  and  earnestness  of  the  writer,  would  not 
prove  generally  interesting :  we  shall,  however,  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  order  of  the  discoveries,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
M.  Botta's  own  letters.  The  first  connected  subject,  which  he  suo 
ceeded  in  disinterring,  was  a  scene  representing  an  attack  upon  a 
fortress,  containing  several  figures  in  bas-relief  about  three  feet 
high,  depicted  with  great  spirit  and  in  the  most  natural  manner. 
The  scene  was  surmounted  with  a  line  of  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  so 
much  injured,  however,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  copy  them. 
It  was  at  first  conjectured  that  there  had  been  several  other  lines 
above  the  one  which  was  found.  This  idea  proved,  subsequently, 
incorrect  Continuing  his  excavations  to  the  southward,  M.  Botta 
found  a  slab  containing  five  figures,  one  of  them  apparently 
winged,  and  soon  after  he  met  with  some  others  which  he  con- 
sidered were  probably  captives,  and  connected  with  the  attacking 
scene  which  he  had  first  discovered.  The  galleries  between  the 
slabs  were  generally  paved  with  flag  stones,  but  in  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  two  walls,  there  was  one  large  stone  covered 
with  inscriptions,  but  so  cracked  that  M.  Botta  had  great  difficulty 
in  copying  it.  Almost  all  the  slabs  which  he  at  first  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  light  were  imperfect,  and  had  suffered  more  or  less 
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from  fracture ;  some  of  the  figures  had  lost  their  heads,  others 
were  only  half  entire. 

On  making  a  trench  in  another  direction,  however,  he  was 
more  fortunate,  and  disinterred  two  colossal  figures  eight  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  quite  perfect  except  in  the  fissures  which 
extended  across  them.  Both  these  figures  when  first  taken  out 
of  the  earth  bore  traces  of  having  been  coloured  in  some  parts  of 
their  dresses,  and  in  their  hair.  M.  Botta  states  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  monument  was  very  simple  and  at  the  same  time 
very  durable.  It  was  built  on  a  floor  formed  simply  of  baked 
bricks,  with  inscriptions  on  them ;  underneath  this  floor  was  a 
bed  of  sand,  six  inches  thick,  which  was  spread  over  a  third  floor 
of  bricks,  strongly  cemented  together  by  bitumen.  This  system 
was  repeated  more  than  once.  The  walls  are  formed  of  large 
plates  of  gypsum-marble  similar  to  that  which  is  found  near 
Mosul ;  between  the  plates,  on  either  side,  is  simply  earth,  so  that 
the  whole  mass  is  clothed  externally  by  sculptured  slabs,  while  in 
the  interior  there  is  nothing  but  a  bank  of  argillaceous  earth. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  earth  is  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  sun-baked  bricks :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
workmen  found  lime  mixed  with  it  in  some  places  to  give  it 
greater  durability,  just  as  is  still  done  by  the  builders  at  Mosul. 
The  pressure  of  this  earth,  from  behind,  had,  in  many  instances, 
forced  down  the  sculptured  slabs  from  their  original  places,  and 
the  whole  would  have  fallen,  as  fast  as  M.  Botta  continued  to 
clear  the  chambers,  had  he  not  carefully  propped  up  the  walls,  as 
he  went  on  with  his  excavations. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  news  of  this  curious 
discovery,  communicated  to  the  world  by  M.  Botta's  first  letter, 
bearing  the  date  of  April  5,  184f3,  produced  a  most  lively  sensa- 
tion of  interest  in  France,  and  active  steps  were  immediately 
taken  by  the  government  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  excavations 
on  a  larger  scale.  M.  Duchatel,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  forwarded 
money  to  him  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  larger  number  of 
workmen ;  and  M.  Villemain,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
immediately  sent  out  M.  Flandin,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
as  a  draughtsman  in  Persia,  to  make  careful  copies  of  such  monu- 
ments as  were  in  too  fragile  a  state  to  admit  the  hope  that  they 
could  be  successfully  removed  to  Europe.  M.  Botta  was  thus  in 
the  end  enabled  to  carry  out  his  plans  with  spirit  and  energy,  while 
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excellent  designs  were  procured  of  the  most  shattered  specimens. 
M.  Botta,  in  the  nleanwhile,  continued  his  exertions,  and  e^eiy 
daj*8  work  rewarded  him  with  some  new  discovery.  He  found  a 
second  and  third  passage,  paved  like  the  first  one  with  large  slabs 
covered  with  inscriptions,  one  of  which  though  cracked  across,  he 
procured  entire,  and  found  that  it  contained  forty-six  lines  of 
inscription  quite  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  individual 
characters.  The  characters  in  each  appeared  to  have  been  covered 
with  copper,  or  with  what  he  calls  a  '*  copper  cement,"  which  has 
coloured  the  whole  stone  green.  On  one  of  the  side  walls  he 
found  a  horseman  in  bas-relief,  too  much  injured  to  be  removed, 
but  which  had  had  his  eyes  painted  in  black  with  kohl,  after 
the  usual  fashion  of  the  East ;  and,  in  some  bas-reliefis,  which  he 
subsequently  found,  the  animals  and  the  men  still  bore  traces  of 
having  been  coloured. 

The  next  monument  of  importance  was  a  bas-relief  representing 
a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  containing  three  persons. 
The  chief  of  the  party  was  a  bearded  man,  with  his  right  hand 
raised,  and  a  bow  in  his  left.     Behind  him  was  an  unbearded 
attendant,  carrying  a  fringed  parasol,  and.  on  his  right  side,  was 
a  charioteer  with  the  whip  and  reins.     The  whole  was  designed 
with  great  truth  and  spirit.     The  wheels  of  the  chariot  were 
formed  with  eight  small  spokes  covered  with  ornament,  with  a 
curious  bar  extending  from  the  chariot  and  attached  to  it  by  a 
double  band,  and  resting  at  the  further  end  on  the  pole  of  the 
chariot     It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  was  its  object,  or  to  guess 
what  was  its  original  material ;  but  M.  Botta  has  supposed  that 
it  was  a  thin  piece  of  metal,  and  its  object  to  give  greater 
solidity  to  the  whole  vehicle.     Similar  bas-reliefs  occur  very 
frequently;  and  we  may  infer,  from  the  universality  of  their 
adoption,  that  such,  or  similar  bars,  were  the  usual  adjuncts 
of  the  chariots  of  the  Ancient  Assyrians.    M.  Botta  considers 
that    the  horses  exhibit  the  peculiarities   of   the   pure  Arab 
blood ;   a  very  interesting  fact,  did  it  admit  of  proof.     Their 
harness  is  richly  decorated,  and  has  once  been  painted:    two 
colours,  however,  only,  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the  red  and 
the  blue ;  but  it  is  probable  that  there  have  been  others,  which 
have  become  black  from  age.     The  blue  is  generally  extremely 
bright.    The  heads  of  the  horses  are  ornamented  by  a  plume, 
formed  in  the  shape  of  three  hoops,  and  their  foreheads  covered 
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irith  a  thick  baDdeaa ;  on  their  necks  is  a  broad  plate  (probably 
of  leather)  painted  bine,  and  attached  to  a  broad  band  of  red, 
which  descends  behind  their  heads.  On  their  chests  is  an  orna- 
ment formed  of  four  plates,  alternately  red  and  blue,  suspended 
to  a  red  thong  of  leather,  decorated  with  similar  ornaments. 
The  reins  are  attached  to  the  bit  by  a  single  strap,  but  are  divided 
into  three  separate  thongs  of  red,  one  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 
chariot  itself.  Behind  the  chariot  is  a  horseman,  with  his  sword 
at  his  girdle,  and  his  quiver  over  his  shoulder;  his  horse  is 
ornamented  in  the  same  rich  manner."^  All  the  ornaments  which 
M.  Botta  discovered,  had,  or  had  had,  inscriptions  upon  the  band 
which  surmounted  them,  but,  in  most  cases,  the  writing  had 
perished.  The  inscriptions  are,  indeed,  as  M.  Botta  has  observed, 
Ikble  to  two  principal  causes  of  decay,  according  as  they  have 
been,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  edifice,  covered 
completely  with  earth  and  debris,  or  as  they  have  been  exposed  for 
centuries  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  In  the  first  case,  the 
slabs  are  generally  covered  with  calcareous  granulations, 
which  have,  in  process  of  time,  completely  filled  up  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  rendered  them  illegible ;  in  the  second  instance,  the 
surface  of  the  slabs  has  been  so  corroded  by  the  action. of  the 
elements  that  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  writing  left. 

Among  the  ruins  were  found  considerable  remains  of  copper, 
and  great  quantities  of  charcoal ;  from  the  presence  of  the  latter 
substance,  M.  Botta  inferred  that  the  edifice,  whatever  it  was, 
bad  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  and,  that  the  portions  of  copper 
were  attributable  to  the  nails,  whereby  a  wooden  roof  had  been 
held  together.  M.  Botta  continued  his  researches  till  he  was 
at  length  stopped  by  arriving  at  the  houses  of  the  village 
which  was  built  on  the  top  of  the  little  hill.  The  inhabit 
ants  demurred  to  his  proceeding  any  further,  and  were  not, 
at  first,  willing  to  sell  the  ground  on  which  their  habitations 
were  built  After  a  while,  however,  this  difl&culty  was  overcome ; 
and  slab  after  slab  appeared,  to  reward  him  for  his  exertions. 
One  of  the  most  curious  was  a  large  piece  of  marble,  containing 
the  representation  of  the  assault  of  a  fortress,  constructed  with  a 
fortified  circuit,  defended  by  towers,  and  with  a  fosse,  or  river, 
doming  at  its  base.     Within  this  circuit  stands  a  tower,  firom  the 
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top  of  which  there  proceed  three  ohjects  resembling  the  leaves 
that  surround  a  pine-apple,  and  coloured  a  bright  red ;  probably 
to  represent  flames.  At  one  end  of  the  building  are  three  war- 
riors armed  with  pikes,  ascending  the  walls  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
with  their  shields  held  over  their  heads :  other  warriors  appeal' 
to  have  already  reached  the  top,  while,  in  the  intervals  between 
the  towers,  others  again  are  seen  ascending.  A  similar  scene 
appears  to  be  taking  place  at  the  other  end — the  ladder,  which 
is  placed  against  the  outer  tower  of  the  building,  being  still 
visible,  though  the  rest  of  the  sculpture  has  been  effaced.  A 
man,  pierced  by  an  arrow,  is  faUing  from  the  summit  at  this  end, 
while,  in  the  centre  of  the  castle,  there  are  other  persons  raising 
their  hands  to  heaven  in  token  of  despair.  At  the  base  of  tlie 
outer  circuit,  on  the  edge  of  the  fosse,  or  river,  is  a  row  of 
prisoners,  who  have  been  impaled  by  the  victors.  The  build- 
ing appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  edge  of  a  mountain, 
and  bears  traces  of  characters  which  probably  contained  the 
name  of  the  place. 

Over  this  bas-relief  was  another  inscription,  which  M.  Botta 
was  able  to  copy,  and  behind  it  another  one,  containing  the 
chariot  with  the  King  and  his  charioteer.  The  chariot  is  urged 
towards  the  fortress  at  full  speed,  and  the  horses  are  trampling 
under  their  feet  a  warrior  who  is  stretched  upon  the  ground. 
Under  this  slab,  too,  there  had  been  an  inscription,  but  it  was  so 
much  injured  that  only  a  small  portion  could  be  copied.  Another 
slab,  which  was  soon  after  discovered,  was  still  more  remarkable  ; 
it  represents  two  conical  mounds ;  the  one  on  the  right  hand, 
covered  with  trees  on  its  sides,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower ;  the 
other  exhibiting  a  row  of  similar  trees  about  half  way  up  its 
height ;  behind  the  second  mound  is  a  row  of  tall  towers.  From 
the  middle  of  the  first  hill,  descended  a  series  of  curved  lines, 
which  terminated  near  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  second  cone. 
M.  Botta  conjectures  that  the  artist  intended  to  represent  by  the 
two  cones  two  mountains,  and  that  the  curved  lines  denote  a 
stream  of  water  which  flowed  from  the  middle  of  the  first  hill, 
supplying  the  town  beside  the  other  mountain,  which  is  marked 
by  the  towers  seen  behind  it. 

M.  Botta,  in  his  letters,  enters  into  considerable  details  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  building  containing  these  sculptures  must 
have  been  built,  and  on  the  probable  use  to  which  it  had  been 
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applied.  He  remarks,  that  the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  is, 
in  all  cases,  what  is  called  Mosul  gypsum,  and  that  the  blocks  are 
generally  from  ten  to  twelve  square  feet  over,  and  about  one  foot 
in  tl^ipkness.  In  no  case  do  the  slabs  rest  on  any  prepared 
substructure,  eithet  of  bricks  or  of  flags,  but  on  the  simple 
ground  of  the  mountain.  In  many  instances  they  have  been 
forced  below  their  original  level,  but  they  always  lean  against 
the  side  of  the  excavated  hill,  and  never  against  any  previously 
prepared  wall.  He  is  lead  to  conclude,  from  the  narrowness  of 
the  passage  between  the  lines  of  bas-reliefs,  that  the  original 
structure  was  a  crypt,  excavated  under  tbe  surface  of  the 
mountain,  and  that  its  sides  had  been  lined  with  bas-reliefs  in  the 
position  in  which  they  have  been  since  discovered. 

The  figures  on  the  sculptures  are  generally  in  low  relief ;  not 
60  spirited,  indeed,  as  the  workmanship  of  the  Greeks,  but  much 
more  so  than  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Though  retaining  much  of 
the  rigour  of  early  design,  they  are  extremely  well  drawn,  the  idea 
of  motion  is  well  conveyed,  and  the  muscles  are  well  developed. 
The  hands  and  the  feet  are  as  carefully  worked  as  the  other 
portions  of  the  sculpture.  Further  excavations  left  no  doubt  on 
the  mind  of  M.  Botta,  that  fire  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  monument.  In  the  lower  part  of  it,  a  great 
quantity  of  charcoal  still  remained,  and  even  portions  of  burnt 
beams ;  while,  in  many  instances,  the  surface  of  the  gypsum  had 
been  converted  into  lime,  and  was  quite  friable.  Another  evidence 
of  fire  appeared  in  the  fact,  that,  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
chambers,  several  little  balls  of  glazed  earth  were  found,  bearing 
on  them  rude  impressions  of  the  figure  of  a  man  stabbing  a  lion, 
which  was  standing  on  its  hind  legs ;  they  had  all  been  pierced 
like  the  Babylonian  beads  and  cylinders ;  and,  in  one  of  the  holes, 
M.  Botta  found  the  remains  of  some  half-burnt  thread,  suggesting 
the  probability  that  they  had  been  suspended  from  some  part  of 
the  slabs. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  what  M.  Botta  had  as  yet  discovered,  he 
felt  no  doubt ;  for  though  some  portions  of  the  dress  and  beard 
of  the  figures  resemble  what  we  know  of  the  costume  of  the 
Sassanians,  the  inscriptions  were  always  in  the  Cuneiform 
character,  and  resembled  those  found  previously  in  the  excavations 
opposite  to  Mosul,  just  as  the  fragments  of  sculpture  from  Old 
Nineveh  (Koyunjik)  resemble  those  of  Khorsabad.  Almost  all  the 
mythological  emblems  were  of  a  Babylonian  character.     No  trace 
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of  iron  was  found,  though  there  were  innumerable  remains  of 
copper  objects,  whether  nails,  rings,  or  bands  of  that  metal.  The 
bricks  were  of  the  same  material  as  those  finom  Mosul,  and  had 
been  cemented  together  by  a  similar  bituminous  substance. 
These  facts  prove,  Uiat  this  edifice  must  be  of  great  antiquity : 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  also  evident  tbat  it  was  not  the  oldest 
monument,  for  M.  Botta  discovered  several  stones,  which  must 
have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  a  still  earlier  one.  Several 
slabs  were  found  with  inscriptions  on  their  reversed  sides,  almost 
entirely  ruined  by  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  immured. 
The  writing,  however,  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
better-preserved  inscriptions  on  the  face  of  the  slabs. 

Such  had  been  the  results  of  M.  Botta's  labours  up  to  the 
2nd  June,  1843,  when  he  wrote  his  tbird  letter  to  M.  Mohl, 
giving  the  details  from  which  we  have  condensed  the  previous 
account     Shortly  after  this  period,  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  French  government  were  vnlling  to  second,  as  much  as 
possible,  his  exertions ;   and  he  continued  his  labours,  in  conse- 
quence, with  redoubled  energy.    The  climate,  however,  was  too 
much  for  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  he  was  carried 
back  in  a  delirious  and  apparently  dying  state  to  Mosul,  on  the 
second  day  after  one  of  his  visits  to  the  ruins.     The  intense 
summer  heat  had  brought  on  an  attack  of  a  species  of  cholera,  and 
he  complains,  in  his  fourth  letter  written  from  Mosul  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  July,  that  his  workmen  as  well  as  himself 
had  suffered  from  the  badness  of  the  air  of  Khorsabad,  so  that 
he  had  been  repeatedly  compelled  to  employ  fresh  gangs  of  men  ; 
he  states,  also,  that  their  chief,  a  man  of  peculiar  intelligence  and 
probity,  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  dangerously  ill. 

Owing  to  this,  his  work  was  interrupted  for  more  than  two 
months,  and  much  that  might  have  been  preserved,  at  least  by 
drawings,  had  M.  Flandin  arrived,  perished  irrecoverably.  The 
walls  of  the  buildings  being  no  longer  supported,  fell  in  of  them- 
selves :  in  some  cases  the  peasants  stole  the  beams  he  had  used 
to  prop  up  his  tunnels,  and  the  action  of  the  sun  soon  reduced 
the  surface  to  dust  M.  Botta  repeats  his  regret,  that  his 
ignorance  of  drawing  did  not  enable  him  to  preserve  artistic 
representations  of  what  was  thus  lost  Yet  those  who  have  seen 
the  engravings  in  the  French  Asiatic  Journal,  which  were  made 
from  his  outlines  before  any  artist  had  arrived  from  Europe,  will 
bear  willing  testimony  to  the  genius  and  perseverance  which  has 
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in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Lajard,  supplied  the  want  of  an 
artist's  education.  If,  indeed,  every  line  has  not  heen  drawn 
with  professional  minuteness,  there  is  enough  to  show  fidelity 
of  intention  and  accuracy  of  eye. 

Before,  howeyer,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  lahours,  owing 

to  the  heat,  he  succeeded  in  uncovering  some  more  has-reliefs  of 

great  heauty  and  excellence :    and,  generally,  he  found,  as  might 

have  heen  expected,  that  the  further  his  excavations  extended 

under  the  mounds,  and  away  from  the  surface  where  he  had  first 

commenced,    the    better  preserved  were  the  slabs  which    he 

procured.     His  new  discoveries  proved  to  be  a  continuation  of 

the  battle-scene  before  the  walls  of  the  captured  fortress.     The 

first  chariot  which  we  have  described,  was  followed  by  four 

others  similar  to  it,  turned  towards  the  fortress,  and  drawn 

by  two  horses  eacli,  and  each  containing  four  persons.     The 

chief  personage  wears  a  pointed  helmet,  and  is  bending  the 

bow;     by   his  side  is  the  charioteer,    and   behind   him  two 

warriors,  armed  with  darts  and  wearing  bucklers.     Under  the 

feet  of  the  horses  there  is  always  a  fallen  warrior,  and  above  a 

wounded  one,  fidling  downwards  head  foremost.    It  is  probable, 

that  this  is  only  the  result  of  a  defective  perspective,  and  that  the 

warrior,  who  seems  to  be  falling,  really  represents  a  dead  man 

lying  on  the  distant  field  of  battle.     On  most  of  the  bas-reliefi9, 

the  horses  of  the  chariots  are  placing  their  fore-feet  upon  the 

crupper  of  a  horse  that  has  fiedlen,  with  another  wounded  and 

falling  warrior  on  his  back;  and,  though  each  of  the  slabs  so 

discovered  represents  the  same  scene,  there  is  cousiderable  variety 

in  the  execution  and  details  of  the  workmanship.    There  is  a 

marked  difference  between  the  dresses  of  the  victors  and  the 

vanquished.     The  latter  are  almost  always  clothed  in  a  cloak, 

which  looks  as  if  it  was  made  of  feathers,  with  another  dress 

appended  to  it,  perhaps  the  skin  of  some  animal,  represented  by 

lozenge-work.    M.  Mohl,  in  a  note  to  these  letters,  confirms  this 

supposition,  and  remarks  that  the  wool  on  the  sheep  in  the 

sculptures  at  Persepolis  is  denoted  in  a  similar  manner. 

Not  long  afterwards,  M.  Botta  came  upon  a  sculpture  of  a 
totally  different  kind,  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  human-headed 
bulL  In  the  position  in  which  it  was  first  discovered,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  springing  forth  from  the  wall,  and  the  lower  part 
was  still  well  preserved.  The  legs  and  feet  were  drawn  truly  to 
nature ;  but  the  shoulders  and  chest  were  not  only  much  decayed, 
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but  were  also  designed,  M.  Botta  imagines,  in  a  conventioDal 
manner.  The  occurrence  of  scales,  regularly  chiselled,  affords 
indications  of  wings ;  on  the  head  is  a  well-dressed  beard,  and 
the  dewlap  is  represented  by  a  series  of  horizontal  striae.  The 
head  had  fallen,  or  bad  been  broken  off,  and  was  much  defaced, 
but  the  face  was  evidently  human.  The  entire  figure  must  have 
been  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  feet  high,  and  was  cut  out  of  one 
solid  block  of  gypsum.  The  discovery  of  this  enormous  block, 
naturally,  led  M.  Botta  to  fresh  speculations,  as  to  the  possible 
origin  of  the  building  in  which  it  was  found,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  position  in  which  it  stood.  It  was  quite  clear  that  it  could 
never  have  been  conveyed  into  its  present  place  through  the 
narrow  passages  which  he  had  previously  thought  might  have 
served  as  a  crypt :  but  it  might  have  been  placed  at  one  of  the 
outward  gateways,  in  which  case  the  wall  against  which  it  stood 
must  have  been  the  outward  one  on  that  side  of  the  building  itself. 
This  might,  perhaps,  account  for  the  state  of  its  preservation,  and 
that  of  the  other  sculptures  which  were  found  near  it ;  for  this 
portion  of  the  monument  appears  to  have  entirely  escaped  the 
fire  whereby  other  parts  had  been  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  portions  were  found  equally  calcined  where  there  were  no 
remains  of  charcoal. 

About  the  same  time,  was  found  the  symbolical  figure  of  a 
winged  man,  with  the  head  of  a  bird  of  prey,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Nisroch,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Layard  met  with  many  specimens.  M.  Botta  states  that  the 
beak  was  rather  longer  than  would  be  natural,  that  the  hair  has 
been  carefully  dressed,  and  that  the  head  is  surmounted  by  a 
crest,  descending  in  the  form  of  a  hoop  upon  the  shoulders.  The 
neck  wears  a  necklace,  the  arms  and  wrists  armlets  and  bracelets, 
the  right  hand  is  raised,  and  the  left  holds  an  object  resembling 
a  small  basket.  The  figure  is  draped  in  a  short  and  fringed 
tunic. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  fourth  letter,  M.  Botta  states  that, 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  French  minister,  who  had  supplied 
him  with  adequate  funds,  be  should  now  be  able  to  conduct  his 
researches  on  a  much  larger  scale ;  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
buying  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  in  inducing  them 
to  take  up  their  abodes  in  the  plain,  as  well  as  to  cede  to  him  the 
whole  of  the  mountain,  which  he  had  hitherto  only  partially  inves- 
tigated ;  and  that  his  work  would  now  only  be  delayed  by  the  two 
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hot  months  of  August  and  September,  when  it  would  have  been 
&tal  to  his  workmen  and  to  himself  to  have  remained  in  the 
pestilential  air  of  Khorsabad.  M.  Mohl  adds  in  a  note,  that  the 
public  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulties  the  Consul  had 
had  to  contend  with  from  what  he  states  in  his  published  letters. 
Even  from  the  first  commencement  of  his  diggings,  the  nature  of 
the  ground  was  such  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  prop  up  each 
wall  as  he  advanced ;  these,  owing  to  the  long  interruptions  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed,  from  the  ill  will  of  the  Pasha  of 
Mosul,  had,  in  many  instances,  as  we  have  mentioned,  been  stolen 
by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  many  of  the  slabs,  in  conse- 
quence, falling  in,  and  having  been  destroyed.  At  other  times, 
the  cupidity  of  the  Pasha  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  exca- 
vations, by  refusing  leave  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  sell 
their  houses ;  by  casting  M.  Botta's  workmen  into  prison,  and 
subjecting  them  to  torture  till  they  should  discover  the  treasures 
which,  according  to  his  belief,  the  French  Consul  had  found ;  and 
by  writing  to  Constantinople  that  M  Botta,  under  pretence  of 
finding  ancient  remains,  was  really  digging  foundations  for  the 
erection  of  a  future  fortress. 

On  the  3 1st  of  October,  1843,  M.  Botta  announces,  in  his  fifth 
published  letter,  that  he  had  been  able  to  resume  his  excavations, 
and  that  he  had  discovered  another  bull  similar  to  the  first  one, 
and  separated  from  it  by  about  seven  feet,  and  that  he  had  now 
no  doubt  that  they  were  placed  upon  the  outer  wall  and  guarded 
one  of  the  portal»of  the  edifice.  On  this  supposition,  it  will  appear 
that  their  position  must  have  been  like  those  at  the  portals  of 
Persepolis.  Like  the  first,  the  second,  too,  was  accompanied  by 
the  human-winged  figure,  with  the  bird's  head,  on  the  wall  imme- 
diately adjoining.  Another  row  of  slabs  was  also  discovered 
similar  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that,  in  the  first  series,  the  figures  are  all  moving  towards  the 
fortress,  while,  in  the  second,  their  course  is  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  the  result  was,  that  the  other»side  of  the  figure  was  shown 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  ornaments  differently  arranged.  On 
one  of  them,  which  was  perfectly  preserved,  the  chief  person  in 
the  chariot  wears  a  Phrygian  cap,  cmd  has  a  long  sword  suspended 
by  a  broad  red  sash ;  he  is  bending  a  bow,  also  painted  red, 
the  top  of  which  terminates  in  a  bird's  head.  By  his  side  is  the 
charioteer,  and  behind  him,  probably,  as  on  other  slabs,  two 
warriors,  but  their  figures  have  been  destroyed.     M.  Botta  notices 
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the  peculiarity  in  the  representation  of  the  manner  of  drawing 
the  bow,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  engraving  when  we  come  to 
oar  account  of  Mr.  Lavard's  researches. 

Above  these  war-scenes,  there  was  another  line  of  sculptures 
representing  several  persons  seated  upon  chairs,  periiaps,    as 
M.  Botta  imagines,  denoting  some  festival.     Each  of  the  seated 
figures  has  a  table  before  him,  and  on  one  of  them  M.  Botta 
fancied  he  could  discern  traces  of  a  table-cloth;  other  figures 
standing  near,  who  are  either  bringing  the  dishes,  or  attending 
with  the  &n  to  iian  the  seated  figures.     From  the  directian  of 
the  figures  on  the  last  slabs,  M.  Botta  suspected  that  he  should 
find  another  representation  of  the  attack  of  a  fortress,  and  so  it 
proved.     The  new  slab  contained  the  outline  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  placed  the  building  which  is  being  besieged. 
Several  warriors  are  visible  in  the  act  of  scaling  it,  armed  with 
bows  and  darts.     In  a  triangular  space  underneath  the  mountain, 
apparently  made  by  the  meeting  of  two  causeways  cut  on  its 
side,  a  tree  is  growing,  and  behind  it  is  a  naked  man,  who  is 
extended  at  full  length,  and  appears  to  be  either  hiding  himself 
or  to  be  throwing  himself  into  a  river  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
On  the  sides  of  the  causeways  are  two  machines,  which  later 
discoveries  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  to  be  some  form  of 
battering-ram.     M.  Botta  concludes  his  letter  by  some  furthw 
speculations,  as  to  the  original  construction  of  the  building,  de- 
rived from  his  more  perfect  survey.     He  says  that  the  bulls  are 
the  only  solid  masses  of  gypsum  which  had  been  found,  and  the 
only  ones  which  in  consequence  had  been  able  to  stand  exposure 
to  the  weather.     He  thinks,  that,  as  the  slabs  were  not  so  high 
as  to  fill  the  entire  height  of  each  chamber,  they  must  have  been 
surmounted  by  several  rows  of  bricks,  of  which  a  great  number 
strewed  the  chambers  and  filled  the  narrow  passages.     These 
bricks  had  not  the  durability  of  those  which  formed  the  floors, 
and  were  without  inscriptions.    They  were,  however,  in  general 
painted ;  one  of  their  sides  airas  white  or  yellow,  and  contained 
portions  of  regular  ornaments;   which  were  completed  on  the 
remaining  bricks  which  ¥rere  in  the  same  line.     Occasionally,  a 
few  Cuneiform  characters  occurred,  painted  in  yellow,  on  a  dull 
greenish  background:    but  the  characters  were  never  stamped 
upon  them,  or  cut  into  them  as  in  the  marble  slabs.     The  object 
of  the  monument  was  still  involved  in  mystery.     It  could  hardly 
have  been  a  palace,  as  there  was  no  trace  of  any  means  whereby 
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light  could  have  been  admitted  from  the  external  skj,  unless, 
indeed,  there  were  apertures  from  above,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture  the  chiuracter.  M.  Botta  inclines,  therefore,  to  think 
that  it  must  have  served  for  a  tomb.  Whatever  it  was,  it  is 
dear  that  it  must  have  been  constructed  during  the  existence  of 
a  rich  and  powerful  monarchy. 

In  a  subsequent  report,  which  M.  Botta  sent  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  dated  March  2*2, 1844,  he  gives  some  fuller  details 
of  his  discoveries.     On  further  opening  the  passage  beyond  the 
bulls,  he  found  that  the  rest  of  their  bodies  was  continued  along 
the  wall  of  the  building  in  low  relief;   and  that  the  sculptor 
had   given   them   the  same  peculiarity  which  is  observable  at 
Persepolis,  namely,  five  legs.     The  effect  of  this  was  that,  when 
viewed  from  the  front,  two  legs  only  are  seen,  but,  if  from  the 
sides,  four.     Under  the  belly  of  the  bulls  and  between  their 
legs  were   found  inscriptions  in  the  same  character  which  is 
found  on  the  other  monuments.     In  the  backgroimd,  between 
the  bull  and  the  eagle-headed  man,  was  found  a  small  bronze 
lion,  about  fifteen  inches  long.     It  was  attached  to  the  pavement 
by  lead,    which  had  been  poured  into  a  groove  in  the  flag 
stone.     On  the  back  of  the  bronze  lion  was  a  ring,  and,  above 
it,  let  into  the  wall,  was  a  similar  one.     M.  Botta  concludes  from 
this  that  there  had  been  anciently  a  chain  which  connected  the 
two  together.     On  continuing  the  excavations  in  the  same  direc- 
tion two  well-preserved  statues  of  eunuchs  were  discovered,  in 
a  state  admitting  of  removal.     One  of  them  carried  a  richly 
adorned  quiver  slung  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  had  a  bow  on  his 
left,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  species  of  mace.     The  other  carried 
a  fly-fan  in  one  hand  and  a  staff  in  the  other.     As  the  figures 
resemble  some  which  had  been  observed,  though  in  a  less  perfect 
state,  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  M.  Botta  concluded  that 
a  similar  piece  or  scene  would  be  found  on  this  side  also. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  history  -of  M.  Botta's  interesting 
discoveries,  as  communicated  by  hiyi,  at  the  time,  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  at  Paris.  Since  he  wrote,  all  the  sculptures,  which  it  has 
been  possible  "to  remove,  have  been  conveyed  to  Paris,  and 
are  among  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  of  the 
magnificent  collections  in  the  Louvre.  A  noble  work  has 
been  published  by  the  French  government,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  containing  engravings  of  all  the  monuments  which  have 
reached   France,  and  of  many  others  which  were  too  much 
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injured  to  admit  of  their  removal  from  the  place  where  they  were 
discovered ;  and  the  French  nation  has  shown,  by  the  honours 
since  heaped  upon  M.  Botta,  how  well  it  has  known  how  to 
appreciate  his  arduous  and  enterprising  labours :  exertions,  indeed, 
the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  in  any  case  to  estimate  too  highly, 
involving,  as  they  do,  but  too  frequently,  a  permanent  loss  of  health. 

Since  the  previous  pages  were  written,  the  British  Museum  has 
received  one  splendid  specimen  of  the  later  Assyrian  workmanship 
of  Khorsabad,  which  has  been  procured  for  the  national  collection 
by  Major  Rawlinson  ;  we  give  a  representation  of  it  on  the  opposite 
page.  It  is  a  gigantic  human  figure,  more  than  thirteen  feet  high, 
clad  in  the  usual  Assyrian  dress,  and  wearing  a  conical  cap  sur- 
mounted by  two  horns  on  each  side  of  it.  It  has  been  originally 
carved  out  of  two  pieces  of  stone,  which,  as  the  engraving  shows, 
fit  together  exactly.  The  great  peculiarity  of  this  huge  slab  is 
the  mode  of  representation  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  artist. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  figure  is  walking  in  the  direction  of 
the  right  hand,  at  the  same  time  that  his  head  and  body,  down  to 
the  knees,  is  full  to  the  spectator.  In  the  ancient  building  from 
which  this  sculpture  was  taken,  this  figure  stood  facing  one  of  the 
gigantic  human-headed  bulls,  to  whom  he  was  apparently  presenting 
the  fir-cone  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand.  What  is  the  sym- 
bolical  meaning  of  these  usual  Assyrian  emblems,  the  fir-cone  and 
the  basket,  has  not,  we  think,  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  determined. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  Researches  of  Mr.  Layard  in 
the  great  mounds  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  modem  town  of 
Mosul,  which,  from  their  greater  antiquity  and  extent,  are  even 
more  valuable  than  those  conducted  by  M.  Botta.  Previous, 
however,  to  our  following  this  traveller  in  his  interesting  career 
of  discovery,  it  will  be  well  to  quote,  at  some  length,  his 
own  clear  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  ruins  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  previous  to  his  arrival  in  the  East  "  The  ruins," 
says  he,  **of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  chiefly  huge  mounds  apparently 
of  mere  earth  and  rubbish,  had  long  excited  curiosity  from  their 
size  and  evident  antiquity.  They  were  the  only  remains  of  an 
unknown  period ;  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Macedonian  conquest. 
Consequently,  they  alone  could  be  identified  with  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  and  could  afford  a  clue  to  the  site  and  nature  of  those 
cities.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  vague  mystery  attaching  to 
remains  like  these  which  induces  travellers  to  examine  them  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  even  with  some  degree  of  awe. 


Vineea  Figure  (KhorBstad) 
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A  great  vitrified  mass  of  brickwork,  surrounded  by  tbe  accumulated 
rubbish  of  ages,  was  believed  to  represent  tbe  identical  tower 
which   called  down  the  Divine  vengeance,  and  was  overthrown, 
according  to  universal  tradition,  by  the  fires  of  Heaven.      The 
mystery  and  dread  which  attached  to  the  place  were  kept  up  by 
exaggerated  accounts  of  wild  beasts  which  haunted  the  subterraneous 
passages,  and  of  the  no  less  savage  tribes  who  wandered  among  the 
ruins.     Other  mounds,  in  the  vicinity,  were  identified  vdth  the 
Hanging  Gardens  and  those  marvellous  structures  which  tradition 
has  attributed  to  the  two  queens,  Semiramis  and  Nitocris."  .  .  . 
The  first  to  engage  in  a  serious  examination  of  the  ruins,  within 
the  limits  of  ancient  Assyria,  was  Mr.  Rich,  many  years  the 
Political  Resident  of  the  East  India  Company  at  Baghdad,  a  man 
whom  enterprise,  industry,  extensive  and  various  learning,  and 
rare  influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  acquired  as 
much  by  character  as  by  position,  eminently  qualified  for  the  task. 
The  remains  near  Hillah,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Baghdad, 
first  attracted  his  attention;  and  he  commenced  his  labours  by 
carefully  examining  the  nature  and   extent  of  the   site   they 
occupied,  and  by  opening  the  trenches  into  the  various  mounds. 
The  results  of  his  examination  and  researches,  %vith  an  able  disser- 
tation on  the  topography  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  the  position  of 
its  diflerent  buildings,  appeared  at  Vienna,  in  an  oriental  literary 
called  the  "  Mines  de  L'Orient."     This  memoir  was  translated 
and    published   in    England,   and    was  followed    by  a  second 
memoir,  called  forth  by  some  remarks  by  Major  Rennell  in  the 
"  Archaeologia."     The  two  have  been  recently  re-published  by 
his  widow  in  a  work  containing  a  narrative  of  his  journey  to 
"  Babylon."     ...     In  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Rich  having  been 
induced  to  travel  in  Kurdistan  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
returned  to  Baghdad  by  way  of  Mosul.     "  Remaining  some  days 
in   that  city,  his  curiosity  was  naturally  excited  by  the  great 
mounds  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  he  entered  upon 
an  examination  of  them.     He  learnt  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mosul 
that  some  time  previous  to  his  visit,  a  sculpture,  representing 
various  forms  of  men  and  animals,  had  been  dug  up  in   the 
mound  forming  part  of  the  great  enclosure.     This  strange  object 
had  been  the  cause  of  general  wonder,  and  the  whole  population 
had  issued  from  the  walls  to  gaze  upon  it.     The  Ulema  having  at 
length  pronounced  that  these  figures  were  the  idols  of  the  infidels, 
the  Muhammedans,  like  obedient  disciples,  so  completely  destroyed 
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them  that  Mr.  Rich  was  unable  to  obtain  even  a  fragment.    His 
first  step  was  to  visit  the  village  containing  the  tomb  of  Jonah, 
built  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the  principal  mounds.      In  the 
houses  he  met  with  a  few  stones  bearing  inscriptions,  which  had 
probably  been  discovered  in  digging  the  foundations ;   and  under 
the  mosque  containing  the  tomb  he  was  shown  three  very  narrow 
and  apparently  ancient  passages,  one   within  the  other,  with 
several  doors  or  apertures.    He  next  extumned  the  largest  mound 
of  the  group,  called  Koyunjik  by  the  Turks,  and  Armousheeah  by 
the  Arabs ;  but  he  found  among  the  rubbish  only  a  few  fragments 
of  pottery,  some  bricks  with  cuneiform  characters,  and   some 
remains  of  building  in  the  ravines.     He  ascertained  that  the 
circumference  of  the  mound  was  7690  feet,  and  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  he  made  a  careful  survey  of  all  the  ruins,  which  ia  published 
in  the  collection  of  his  journals  edited  by  his  widow.     With  the 
exception  of  a  small  stone  chair,  and  a  few  remains  of  inscriptions, 
Mr.  Rich  obtained  no  other  Assyrian  relics  from  the  ruins  on  the 
site  of  Nineveh ;  and  he  left  Mosul,  little  suspecting  that  in  these 
mounds  were  buried  the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings.     As  he 
floated  down  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad,  he  landed  at  Nimroud,  and 
examined  the  great  mound.     He  was  struck  by  its  evident  anti' 
quity ;  and  learnt  the  tales  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  connecting  the  ruins  with  Nimrod  s  own  city,  and  the 
better-authenticated  tradition,  that  the  ruins  were  those  of  Al 
Athur,  or  Ashur,  from  which  the  whole  country  anciently  derived 
its  name ;   and  he  procured  a  few  specimens  of  bricks  bearing 
cuneiform  characters.     The  fragments  collected  by  Mr.  Rich  were 
subsequently  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  and  formed  the 
principal,  indeed,  almost  the  only,  collection  of  Assyrian  antiqui* 
ties  in  Europe.     A  case  scarcely  three  feet  square  enclosed  all 
that  remained,  not  only  of   the  great  city,   Nineveh,   but  of 
Babylon  itself!"     Other  museums  in  Europe  contained  a  few 
gems  and  cylinders  said  to  have  come  £rom  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Babylon,  but  of  Assyrian  art  nothing  was  known,  not  even 
by  analogy.     What  might  have  been  the  architecture  of  these 
ancient  people,  was  a  matter  of  pure  speculation.     A  descriptioa 
of  the  Temple  of  Belus  by  Herodotus,  led  to  an  imaginary  repre- 
sentation of  the  Tower  of  Babel.     Such  was  our  acquaintance,  four 
years  ago,  vdth  Nineveh  and  Assyria — ^their  history,  their  site,  and 
their  arts. 

Mr.  Layard  then  describes  his  first  visit  to  the  Ruins  of  Assyria. 
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After  giving  a  most  vivid  account  of  his  tour,  with  one  other 
friend,  through  Asia  Minor,  he  arrived  at  Mosul,  in  the  spring  of 
1840.  During  a  short  stay  in  that  town  they  visited  the  great 
ruins  on  the  east  hank  of  the  river,  and  riding  into  the  desert 
explored  the  mound  of  Kalah  Sherghat,  a  vast  ruin  on  the  Tigris, 
about  fifty  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Zab.  As  they 
journeyed  thither,  they  rested  for  a  night  at  the  small  Arab  village 
of  Hammam  Ali,  around  which  are  still  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
city.  From  the  summit  of  an  artificial  eminence  they  looked 
down  on  a  broad  plain,  separated  from  them  by  the  river ;  a  line 
of  loftj  mounds  bounded  it  to  the  east,  and  one  of  a  pyramidal 
form  roee  high  above  the  rest ;  beyond  it  could  faintly  be  traced 
the  waters  of  the  Zab.  This  was  probably  the  pyramid  which 
Xenophon  had  described,  and  near  which  the  Ten  Thousand  had 
encamped,  and  the  ruins  around  it  those  which  the  Greek  general 
saw  twenty-two  centuries  before,  and  which  were  even  then  tbe 
remains  of  an  ancient  city.  Kalah  Sherghat,  like  Nimrud,  was 
an  Ass3rrian  ruin ;  a  vast  shapeless  mass  now  covered  with  grass, 
and  scarcely  showing  any  traces  of  work  of  man,  except  where  tbe 
winter  rains  had  furrowed  its  almost  perpendicular  sides,  and  had 
thus  laid  open  its  contents.  A  few  fragments  of  pottery  and 
inscribed  bricks  served  to  prove  that  it  owed  its  construction  to 
the  people  who  had  founded  the  edifice  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Nimrud. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  Mr.  Layard  left  Mosul  for  Baghdad 
"  As  I  descended  the  Tigris,*'  says  he,  "  in  a  raft,  I  again  saw 
the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  and  had  a  better  opportunity  of  examining 
them.  It  was  evening  when  we  approached  the  spot.  Tbe  spring 
rains  had  clothed  the  mound  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  the 
fertile  meadows,  which  stretched  around  it,  were  covered  with 
flowers  of  every  hue.  Amidst  this  luxuriant  vegetation  were 
partly  concealed  a  few  fragments  of  bricks,  pottery,  and  alabaster, 
upon  which  might  be  traced  the  well-defined  wedges  of  the 
cuneiform  character.  Did  not  these  remains  mark  the  nature 
of  the  ruin,  it  might  have  been  confounded  with  a  natural 
eminence.  A  long  line  of  consecutive  narrow  mounds,  still 
retaining  the  appearance  of  walls  or  ramparts,  stretched  from  its 
base,  and  formed  a  vast  quadrangle.  The  river  flowed  at  some 
distance  from  them ;  its  waters,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  Armenian  hills,  were  broken  into  a  thousand  foaming 
whirlpools  by  an  artifidal  barrier  built  across  the  stream     On  the 
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eastern  bank  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  the  current,  but 
a  solid  mass  of  masonry  still  withstood  its  impetuosity.  The 
Arab  who  guided  my  small  craft  gave  himself  up  to  religions 
ejaculations,  as  we  approached  this  formidable  cataract,  over 
which  we  were  carried  with  considerable  violence.  Once  safely 
through  the  danger,  he  explained  to  me,  that  this  unusual 
change  in  the  quiet  face  of  the  river  was  caused  by  a  great  dam, 
which  had  been  built  by  Nimrod,  and  that,  in  the  autumn, 
before  the  winter  rains,  the  large  stones  of  which  it  was  con- 
structed, squared  and  united  by  clamps  of  iron,  were  frequently 
visible  above  the  surface  of  the  stream.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  monuments  of  a  great  people,  to  be  found  in  all  the  rivers 
of  Mesopotamia,  which  were  undertaken  to  secure  a  constant 
supply  of  water  to  the  innumerable  canals,  spreading  like  net- 
work over  the  surrounding  country ;  and  which,  even  in  the  days 
of  Alexander,  were  looked  upon  as  the  works  of  an  ancient  nation.** 
This  dam  is  called  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  time,  either  Sukr 
el  Nimrud,  from  the  tradition,  or  El  Awayee,  from  the  noise 
made  by  the  breaking  of  the  water  over  the  stones. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  the  bridge  which  Semiramis  built 
over  the  Euphrates,  states,  that  the  stones  were  held  together  by 
iron  clamps,  the  interstices  of  which  were  filled  up  with  molten 
lead.  Similar  dams  to  this  one  arrested,  for  a  while,  the  progress 
«  of  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  he  found  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  interrupted  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  below  the  junction 
with  it  of  the  Ohoaspes  by  large  masses  of  stone,  which  he  caused 
to  be  removed  on  his  return  from  India.  By  Strabo  they  were 
believed  to  have  been  used  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  river  by 
hostile  fleets ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  as  Mr.  Layard  has  suggested, 
that  they  were  used  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  the 
dry  months.  Tavemier  describes  this  particular  work  in  his 
Travels  (vol  i.,  p.  185).  "  One  day  s  journey  below  Mosul,*'  says 
he,  "  our  bark  struck  against  a  dam  across  the  Tigris  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  It  is  two  hundred  feet  broad,  and  forms  a 
cascade  twenty  feet  high,  being  constructed  of  large  stones,  which 
in  the  lapse  of  time  have  become  as  hard  as  a  rock.  The 
Arabians  assert  that  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  it  to  be  made 
to  conduct  the  stream  ;  others  maintain  that  Darius'  endeavoured 
by  these  means  to  prevent  Alexander  from  penetrating  by  the 
river  into  his  dominions."  Seven  miles  lower  down  the  river  is 
another  bund  called  Sukr  Ismail,  similar   to   that  which  Mr. 
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Lajard  describes,  but  much  more  dilapidated,  and  Colonel 
Chesnej,  toI.  1,  p.  80,  speaks  of  another  called  the  Bund  of 
Adhim,  on  Uiat  stream,  the  object  of  ivhich  was  to  supply  the 
canal  of  Batbam. 

In  the  summer  of  184d,  Mr.  Layard  was  again  at  Mosul,  bat, 
as  he  was  then  hastening  to  Constantinople,  he  had  no  time  to 
make   further  researches ;    he  had  not  however  forgotten  his 
former  yiew  of  Nimrud ;  he  had  spoken  to  seyeral  persons  of  the 
propriety  of  making  excavadons  there,  and  especially  to  M.  Coste, 
an  architect  who  had  been  with  the  French  Embassy  to  Persia,  and 
to  M.  Botta,  the  result  of  whose  first  excavations  at  Koyunjik, 
and  subsequent  more  important  discoveries  at  Khorsabad,  had  been 
communicated  with  a  rare  and  praiseworthy  liberality  to  Mr.  Layard, 
almost  as  Cast  as  they  were  made.    The  success  of  M.  Botta 
increased  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Layard,  that  the  still   greater 
mounds  of  Nimrud  should  be  subjected  to  careful  examination, 
but,  for  a  long  thne,  he  received  no  encouragement  from  others. 
At  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  Sir  Stratford  Canning  stated 
his  readiness  to  incur  for  a  limited  period,  the  expense  of  ex- 
cavation in  Assyria,  in  the  hope,   that  should  success   attend 
the  first  attempt,  other  and  adequate  means  would  be  found 
to  carry  them  on  afterwards.     "  I  received,"  says  Mr.  Layard, 
*'with  joy  the  offer   of   commencing  and    carrying  on  these 
excavations.    The  means  were  now  at  my  disposal  to  prosecute  a 
work  which  I  had  so  long  desired  to  undertake.      The  reader 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  disinclined  to  join  with  me  in  feelings  of 
gratitude  towards  one,  who,  whilst  he  has  maintained  so  successfully 
the  honour  and  interests  of  England  by  his  high  character  and 
eminent  abilities,  has  acquired  for  his  country  so  many  great 
monuments  of  ancient  civilisation  and  art.     It  is  to  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  collection  of  Assyrian 
antiquities  with  which  the  British  Museum  will  be  enriched ; 
without  his  liberality  and  public  spirit,  the  treasures  of  Nimroud 
would  have  been  reserved  for  the  enterprise  of  those,  who  have 
appreciated  the  value  and  importance  of  the  discoveries  at  Khor- 
sabad."   The  spirit  and  energy  with  which  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
laboured,  on  another  occasion,  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the 
CN4x>man  government,  and  his  success  in  procuring  for  ibis  country 
the  remains  of  the  Mausoleum  at  fialicamassus,  deserve  to  be 
more  throughly  appreciated  than  we  fear  they  have  been  hitherto. 
Backed  by  this  authority,  Mr.  Layard  left  Constantinople,  in  the 
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middle  of  October,  1845,  and,  reaching  Samsoun  by  steamer, 
galloped  from  thence  to  Mosul  in  twelve  days.  On  his  arriTal 
there,  he  found  the  government  of  the  district  in  the  hands  of 
Mohammed  Pasha,  commonly  called  Keritli  Ogla,  a  man  of  harsh 
tyrannical  nature,  whose  appearance,  with  one  eye  and  one  ear,  and 
a  figure  short  and  fat,  uncouth  in  gestures  and  harsh  in  voice,  did 
not  belie  the  character  of  his  temper  and  conduct.  At  the  mercy  of 
a  Pasha,  whose  agents  were  as  unscrupulous  as  himself,  and 
with  the  certainty  that  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  town  of 
Mosul  would  be,  at  all  events  at  first,  against  him,  Mr.  Layard 
was  compelled  to  act  in  secresy ;  having  procured,  therefore,  a  few 
tools  and  a  mason,  and  a  considerable  number  of  warlike  imple- 
ments, he  left  Mosul,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting  wild  boars 
in  the  neighbouring  country.  Arriving  at  Nimriid  at  night, 
he  found  the  Arab  village  in  ruins  and  deserted,  owing  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Mosul  Pasha,  but,  however,  met  with  an  Arab 
whom  he  engaged  in  his  service,  and  whose  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  ruins  would,  he  knew,  be  of  value  to  him.  The  Arab 
proved  zealous  and  trust-worthy,  and  soon  procured  several  other 
men  of  his  own  and  other  tribes,  who  were  willing  for  a  soudl 
sum  to  work  for  Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Layard  well  describes  the  enthusiasm  which  his  actual 
arrival  at  Nimrud  produced  upon  his  mind.  **  I  had  slept  but 
little,'*  says  he,  '*  during  the  night.  The  hovel  in  which  we  had 
taken  shelter  and  its  inmates  did  not  invite  slumber ;  but  soch. 
scenes  and  companions  were  not  new  to  me :  they  could  have 
been  forgotten  had  my  brain  been  less  excited.  Hopes  long 
cherished  were  now  to  be  realised  or  were  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. Visions  of  palaces  under  ground,  of  gigantic  monsters 
of  sculptures,  figures  and  endless  inscriptions,  floated  before  me. 
After  forming  plan  after  plan  for  removing  the  earth  and  extri- 
cating these  treasures,  I  fancied  myself  wandering  in  a  maze  of 
chambers,  from  which  I  could  find  no  outlet  Then  again,  all 
was  reburied,  and  I  was  standing  on  the  grass-covered  mound. 
Exhausted,  I  was  at  length  sinking  into  sleep,  when,  hearing  the 
voice  of  Awad  (the  Arab)  I  rose  from  my  carpet  and  joined  him 
outside  the  hovel.  .  .  .  The  lofty  cone  and  broad  mound  of 
Nimroud  broke  like  a  distant  mountain  on  the  morning  sky.  But 
how  changed  was  the  scen«  since  my  former  visit.  The  ruins 
were  no  longer  clothed  with  verdure  and  many-coloured  flowers ; 
no  signs  of  habitation,  not  even  the  black  tent  of  the  Arab,  was 
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seen  upon  the  plain.  The  eye  wandered  over  a  parched  and 
barren  waste,  across  which  occasionally  swept  the  whirlwind, 
dragging  with  it  a  cloud  of  sand.  About  a  mile  from  us  was  the 
small  village  of  Nimroud,  like  Naifa,  a  heap  of  ruins.** 

The  dry  barren  sur£Eu;e  of  the  rock  was,  however,  though  unpic- 
turesqne,  of  use  to  him  at  that  time,  as  it  enabled  him  to  examine 
the  ontside  of  the  mounds  far  better  than  he  could  have  done,  had 
the  surface  been  covered  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  spring. 
He  soon  found  fragments  of  pottery  and  bricks,  and  ere  long,  a 
portion  of  a  bas-relief,  which  showed,  like  the  gypsum  at  Khorsabad, 
the  action  of  fire.     Soon  after,  his  Arab  lighted  upon  the  comer 
of  a  piece  of  alabaster,  which  was  protruding  from  the  soil.     On 
digging  down,  the  upper  part  of  a  large  slab  was  uncovered,  and 
soon  after  a  second  and  a  third  rewarded  his  labours:   in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  no  less  than  ten  were  exposed  to  view, 
the  whole  forming  a  square,  with  one  stone  missing  at  the  N.W. 
comer.     It  vras  evident  that  the  top  of  a  chamber  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  that  the  gap  was  its  entrance.    As  they  dug  down 
the  face  of  the  stones,  they  lighted  on  an  inscription  in  the 
Cuneiform  character,  and  similar  legends  were  met  with  in  the 
centre  of  all  the  slabs,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  writing, 
were  quite  plain,  but  well  preserved.     Leaving  a  portion  of  his 
workmen  to  continue  this  excavation,  Mr.  Layard  led  the  rest  of 
his  men  to  the  S.W.  side,  where  the  mound  was  so  steep,  that 
less  labour  was  required  in  removing  the  earth.    They  almost 
immediately  came  upon  a  wall,  bearing  inscriptions  in  the  same 
characters  as  those  already  described.     But  the  slabs  had  evi- 
dently been  exposed  to  intense  heat,  were  cracked  in  every  part, 
and  having  been  reduced  to  lime,  threatened  to  fjEdl  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  they  were  uncovered.     Such  was  the  result  of  the  first 
day  s  operations,  and  Mr.  Layard  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  commencement  he  had  made.      It  was  evident,  that 
bnildings  of  considerable  extent  had  once  existed  in  the  mound, 
and  there  was  good  reason  to  hope,  that,  although  some  of  them 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  others  would  be  found,  which  had 
escaped  the  conflagration.    As  there  were  inscriptions,  and  as 
the  fragment  of  a  bas-relief  had  been  found*  it  was  natural  to 
conclude  that  sculptures  were  still  buried  under  the  soil. 

On  the  following  day,  having  increased  the  number  of  his 

^rkmen,  the  excavations  were  continued :  part  of  the  men  being 

employed  in  emptying  the  chambers,  which  had  been  discovered 

q2 
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on  the  preTious  day,  and  part  in  following  the  wall  at  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  mound.  Before  evenrng,  the  work  of  the  first  jMurtj 
was  completed,  and  a  room  was  laid  hare  hailt  of  slabs  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  rarying  from  six  to  Jour  feet  in  breadlli» 
placed  npright,  and  closely  fitted  together.  On  one  of  the  slabs, 
which  had  fallen  backwards  from  its  place,  was  mdely  engraven 
the  name  of  a  former  Pasha;  and  it  appeared,  npon  inqaifj, 
that,  thirty  years  before,  this  portion  of  the  moand  had  been 
nncovered,  with  the  object  of  procurmg  stone  to  repair  the  tomb 
of  Soltan  Abdallah,  but  that  the  people  had  fortunately  been 
unable  to  remove  the  stones.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber  was 
paved  with  smaller  slabs  than  those  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  walls.  They  were*  covered  with  inscriptions  on  both  sides, 
and,  on  removing  one  of  them,  Mr.  Layard  discovered,  that  it 
had  been  placed  on  a  layer  of  bitumen  which  must  have  been  in 
a  liquid  state,  for  it  retained  with  remarkable  distinctness  and 
accuracy  an  impression  of  the  characters  carved  upon  the  stone. 
The  inscriptions  upon  the  &ce  of  the  upright  slabs  were  about 
twenty  lines  in  length,  and  were  all  precisely  similar.  In  the 
rubbish,  near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  were  found  several  ivoiy 
omameuts,  upon  which  were  traces  of  gilding :  among  them,  was 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  long  robes  carrying  in  one  hand  the 
Egyptian  Grux-Ansata,  a  portion  of  a  crouching  sphinx,  and 
flowers,  designed  with  equal  elegance  and  skill.  On  continuing 
the  excavation  of  the  S.W.  building,  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  its 
marbles  was  soon  seen  in  a  large  quantity  of  charooal,  whidi  was 
collected  near  their  base.  Further  examination  showed  the  points 
of  juncture  of  numerous  walls,  jutting  out  from,  or  connected  ?ritfa, 
the  first  which  had  been  opened. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Layard  was  not  idle ;  and  as  there  was 
a  strong  probability  that  other  remains  might  exist  in  other  pkcee 
of  the  surroundiug  country,  he  inspected  personally  the  ruins 
of  Tel-Eef,  and  ordered  the  mounds  of  Baasheika,  Baazani, 
Karamles,  Earakush,  Yara,  and  Jerriah,  to  be  opened.  He  did 
not,  however,  find  anything  to  reward  him  fbr  his  troubles,  except 
a  portion  of  pottery.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  the  excavations  at  Nimrud,  which  day  by  day  brought  to 
light  something  new  and  curious.  Among  other  slabs,  one  was 
found  reversed,  and  covered  with  characters  exceecKng  in  size 
any  yet  discovered. 

On  examining  this  inscription  carefully,  it  was  found  to  correspond 
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with  those  of  the  chamber  at  the  N.W.  corner.  '*I  could 
not,**  says  Mr.  Lajard,  "account  for  its  strange  position.  The 
edges  of  this»  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  slabs  hitherto  discovered 
in  the  S.W.  rains,  had  been  out  away,  several  letters  of  the 
inscripUona  being  destroyed,  in  order  to  make  the  stones  fit 
into  the  wall.  From  these  facts  it  was  evident,  that  materials 
taken  from  another  building  had  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  one  we  were  now  exploring;  but,  as  yet,  it  could  not  be 
ascertained  whether  the  f^  (ht  the  back  of  the  slabs  had  been 
uncovered.  Neither  the  plan  nor  the  nature  of  the  edifice  could 
be  determined,  until  the  heap  of  rubbish  and  earth  under  which 
it  was  buried  had  been  removed.** 

Shortly   afterwards,  on  the  28th  of  November,  were  found 
two  bas-reliefs,  the  first  which  Mr.  Layard  had  discovered  in  his 
excavations.     The  subject  of  the  first  was  a  battle-scene,  con- 
sisting of  two  chariots,  drawn  by  horses  richly  caparisoned,  and 
each  containing  a  group  of  three  warriors.    The  principal  person 
in  both  groups  was  beardless,  and  evidently  an  eunuch.     The 
elegance  and  richness  of  the  ornaments,  and  the  faithful  and  deli- 
cate delineation  of  the  limbs  and  muscles,  were  remarkable.     In 
all  respects,  especially  in  costume,  this  sculpture  appeared  to 
Mr.  Layard  to  differ  from,  and  to  surpass,  those  discovered  by 
M.  Botta  at  Khorsabad.     In  the  characters,  too»  of  the  inscription, 
there   was  a  marked  difference  between   the   two   classes   of 
legends.     The  slab  had  been  so  much  injured  by  fire,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  renK)ve  it.     The  edges  had,  moreover,  been 
cut  away  to  the  injuiy  of  some  of  the  figures  and  the  inscription  ; 
ttnd,  as  the  next  slab  was  reversed,  it  was  evident  that  both  had 
been  brought  from  another  building.     The  lower  bas-relief  repre- 
sented a  siege  of  a  castle  or  walled  city.     To  the  left  were  two 
warriors,  each  holding  a  circular  shield  in  one  hand  and  a  short 
sword  in  the  other.     A  .tunic  confined  at  the  waist  by  the  girdle, 
ftod  ornamented  with  a  fringe  of  tassels,  descended  to  the  knee ; 
s  quiver  was  suspended  at  the  back,  and  the  left  arm  was  passed 
through  the  bow,  which  was  thus  kept  by  the  side  ready  for  use. 
Both  of  these  slabs,  and  another  which  was  a  comer  stone,  had 
been  cut  away  to  reduce  them  to  convenient  dimensions.    They  are 
now  engraven  in  the  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh.*'  pi.  26,  29,  39. 

Hitherto,  the  excavations  had  been  made  without  much  mter- 
niption;  but  now  the  authorities  at  Mosul  began  to  interfere. 
^  Cadi  and  the  Mufti,  probably  at  the  suggestion  ef  other 
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envious  persons,  who  did  not  yentore  to  appear  openly,  made 
representations  to  the  Pasha;  a  pretence  was  set  up  that  the 
mounds  of  Nimriid,  having  been  used  as  graves  for  the  True 
Believers,  were  sacred;  and  to  substantiate  the  charge,  men 
were  employed  to  remove  tombstones  from  the  real  graveyards, 
and  to  plant  them  anew  in  the  excavated  mound.  For  a  while 
Mr.  Layard  remonstrated  in  vain,  and  could  only  obtain  a  guard 
to  protect  the  sculptures  which  had  already  been  discovered. 
After  some  time  he,  however,  went  on  quietly  excavating  from 
day  to  day,  and  reaped  a  rich  reward  from  his  continued 
labours.  Near  the  Western  edge  of  the  mound  several  gigantic 
figures  uninjured  by  fire  were  discovered;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  S.E.  comer  a  crouching  lion,  rudely  carved  in  basalt,  which 
appeared  to  have  fedlen  fix>m  above,  and  to  have  been  exposed  for 
centuries  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  Centre  of  the  mound  a  pair 
of  gigantic  winged  bulls  were  uncovered,  the  head  and  half  of  the 
wings  of  which  had  been  destroyed.  Their  length  was  fourteen 
feet,  and  their  height  must  have  been  originally  the  same.  On 
the  backs  of  the  slabs  upon  which  these  animals  had  been  carved 
in  high  relief  were  inscriptions  in  large  and  well-cut  characters. 
A  pair  of  small  winged  lions,  the  heads  and  upper  part  destroyed, 
were  also  discovered.  They  seemed  to  have  formed  an  entrance 
into  a  chamber,  were  admirably  designed,  and  carefully  executed. 
Finally,  a  bas-relief,  representing  a  human  figure,  nine  feet  high, 
the  right  hand  elevated,  and  canying  in  the  left  a  branch  with  three 
flowers  resembling  the  poppy,  was  found  on  one  of  the  walls. 

Mr.  Layard  now  considered  that  the  experiment  had  been  fairly 
tested,  whether  or  not  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  sculpture 
concealed  under  the  mound.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  detailing  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  urging 
the  necessity  of  an  ample  Firman,  which  would  prevent  any  future 
interruptions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  His  plans  were 
however,  in  the  meantime,  considerably  aided  by  a  chuige  which 
took  place  in  the  government  of  Mosul  itself.  The  Porte,  at 
length  convinced  of  the  tyranny  of  the  old  Pasha,  had  superseded 
him,  and  a  young  officer  of  the  new  school,  named  IsmMl  Pasha, 
who,  while  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Diarbekr,  had  obtained 
reputation  for  justice  among  the  Muhammedans,  and  for  toleration 
among  the  Christians,  arrived  at  Mosul,  to  hold  the  govern- 
ment till  Hafiz  Pasha,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Keritli  Oglu,  should  himself  come.     Mr.  Layard  took  advantage  of 
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the  change  of  a£Gurs,  and  of  the  8tate  of  the  country  not  admitting 
of  further  researches  at  that  time,  and  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  to 
visit  Major  Kawlinson,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  removal 
of  the  sculptures  at  a  future  period.  He  left  Mosul  in  company 
with  Mr.  Hector,  a  gentleman  of  Baghdad,  and  reached  that  city 
on  the  24th  of  Decemher. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  1846,  Mr.  Layard  again  returned 
to  Mosul,  and  perceived  at  once  that  a  most  beneficial  change  had 
been  the  result  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  Pasha.    Received  himself 
graciously  by  the  governor,  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  excavations,  while  he  found  too,  that,  during  his 
absence,  his  own  employes  had  not  been  idle,  but  had  opened 
several  trenches  in  the  mound  of  Buasheika,  bringing  to  light 
fragments  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions,  mth  pottery  and  inscribed 
bricks.     At  Karamles,  a  platform  of  brickwork  had  been  uncovered, 
and  the  Assyrian  origin  of  that  ruin  had  been  proved  by  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  bricks,  which  contained  the  name  of  the  Khorsabad  king. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  January,  1846,  the  discoveries  that  had 
been  made  were,   chiefly,   in  what  Mr.  Layard  has  called  the 
S.W.    palace,    because  it  had    been    excavated   on  the   S.W. 
comer   of    the  great    mound.      These  consisted  of  six    slabs 
found  upon  one  of  the  walls,  two  upon  another  one,  and  the 
entrance  and  part  of  a  third  wall.     In  the  Centre  of  the  mound 
the  remains  of  two  winged  bulls  had  been  met  with,  and  in  the 
N.W.  palace  one  chamber,  and  the  two  small  winged  lions,  once 
the  entrance  of  a  second  one,  had  been  discovered.     The  only 
additional  bas-reliefs  were  two,  one  much  injured  and  its  subject 
>mintelligible ;  the  other  containing  four  figures   carrying  pre- 
sents, or  supplies  for  a  banquet.    The  marble,  on  which  these 
sculptures  were  found,  had  been  reduced  in  size,  to  the  injury  of 
the  sculptures,  and  had  evidently  belonged  to  some  other  building. 
The  slabs,  on  either  side  of  it,  bore  the  usual  inscription,  but  had 
been  so  much  injured  by  fire  that  they  could  not  be  moved. 

But  though  assured  of  the  good-will  of  the  Pasha,  Mr.  Layard 
'was  still  interrupted  by  the  opposition  of  the  Cadi,  who  persuaded 
the  people  that  the  excavations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing treasure,  and,  what  was  worse,  that  the  inscriptions,  which  had 
been  found,  proved  that  the  Franks  had  once  held  the  country,  and 
were  about  immediately  to  return  to  it,  to  the  extermination  of 
tbe  True  Believers.  The  Pasha  candidly  admitted  that  he  did  not 
share  the  fears  of  the  Cadi  and  his  people ;  but  as  he  was  new  in 
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office,  and  wished  for  awhile  to  dissemble,  he  induced  Mr.  Layard* 
as  a  personal  favoor,  to  abstain  for  the  present  from  making  any 
further  excavations. 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  Mr.  Layard  began  again,  and 
pursued  his  digging,  with  few  labourers  and  quietly,  in  order  to 
avoid  observation.     A  trench  was  dug  at  right  angles  to  a  wall, 
which  had  been  previously  cleared,  and  new  sculptures  were 
found  undamaged  by  fire,  but  from  long  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, not  worth  removing.     Mr.   Layard    found    that    three 
consecutive  slabs  were  occupied  by  the  same  subject ;  others  were 
placed  without  regularity,  and  portions  of  a  figure  were  wanting 
which  should  have  been  continued  on  the  adjoining  stone.    It  was 
evident,  from  the  costume,  the  ornaments,  and  the  nature  of  the 
relief,  that  these  sculptures  did  not  belong  either  to  the  same 
building,  or  to  the  same  period,  as  those  previously  discovered. 
They  were  in  the  style  of  Khorsabad,  and  in  the  inscriptions, 
particular   forms,  characteristic  of  the  monuments    from   that 
ruin,  occurred  here  also.     Still  the  slabs  were  not  "in  ntu;" 
they  had  been  brought  from  some  other  place.     Many  more 
sculptures  were  found  in  a  similar  state  of  decay,  and  intentionally 
defaced.  Inscriptions  were  generally  foimd  running  across  the  slabs, 
and  over  the  drapery,  interrupted  when  a  naked  limb  occurred,  but 
resumed  beyond  it     The  result  of  these  experiments  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  building,  which  had  been  explored,  was  not  des- 
troyed, as  in  the  case  of  the  former  one,  by  fire,  but  had  been  left 
to  gradual  decay.    As  these  ruins  occurred  on  the  edge  of  the 
mound,  it  was  natural,  that  they  should  be  more  exposed  than  in 
any  other  situation,  and  that  this  portion  of  the  building  should 
have,  consequently,  sustained  more  iiyury  than  any  other  part 

As  there  was  a  ravine  running  far  into  the  mound,  apparently 
formed  by  the  winter  rains,  Mr.  Layard  determined  to  opai  a 
trench  in  the  centre  of  it  This  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
determinations  which  he  made,  as  it  led  directly  to  the  discoveiy 
of  the  finest  monuments,  and  enabled  him  to  procure,  what  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  were  the  oldest  remains.  In  two  days  after 
the  workmen  had  commenced  their  work,  they  came  upon  the  top 
of  a  slab,  which  appeared  to  be  well  preserved,  and  to  be  still 
standing  in  its  original  position.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  opening 
were  two  human  figures,  considerably  above  the  natural  size, 
sculptured  in  low  relief,  and  exhibiting  all  the  freshness  of  a 
recent  work.     In  a  few  hours,  the  earth  and  rubbish  were  com- 
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pletely  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  slah,  no  part  of  which 
had  been  injured.  The  ornaments  delicately  graven  on  the 
robes,  the  tassels  and  the  fringes,  the  bracelets  and  armlets,  the 
elaborate  curls  of  the  hair  and  beard,  were  all  entire.  The  figures 
were  back  to  back,  and  furnished  with  wings.  Thej  appeared  to 
represent  divinities  presiding  over  the  seasons,  or  over  particular 
religious  eeremonies.  The  one,  whose  face  was  turned  to  the 
Cast,  carried  a  fallow  deer  on  his  right  arm,  and  in  his  left  hand 
a  branch  bearing  five  flowers.  Around  his  temples  was  a  fillet 
adorned  in  front  with  a  rosette.  The  other  held  a  square 
vessel  or  basket  in  the  left  hand,  and  an  object  resemblbg  a  fir- 
cone in  the  right ;  on  his  head  was  a  rounded  cap,  at  the  base  of 
which  was  a  triple-horn.  The  garments  of  both,  consisting  of  a 
stole  falling  from  the  shoulders  to  the  ancles,  and  a  short  tunic 
underneath  descending  to  the  knee,  were  richly  and  tastefully 
decorated  with  embroideries  and  fringes,  while  the  hair  and  beard 
were  arranged  with  study  and  art.  Although  the  relief  was 
lower,  yet  the  outline  was  perhaps  more  careful  and  true,  than 
that  of  the  sculptures  from  Ehorsabad.  The  limbs  were 
delineated  with  peculiar  accuracy,  and  the  muscles  and  bones, 
faithfully  though  somewhat  too  strongly,  marked. 

Mr.  Layard  at  once  recognised  from  whence  many  of  the 
sculptures  had  been  taken,  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  building  first  opened ;  and  considered,  that  he 
had  at  length  come  upon  the  earliest  palace  of  Nimrud.  Shortly 
after  this  Mr.  Layard  discovered  the  eagle  or  hawk-headed  figure, 
which,  for  reasons  we  have  before  stated,  it  has  been  agreed  to 
call  Nisroch.  The  two  figures  from  Ehorsabad  and  Nimrud, 
respectively,  have  a  great  general  resemblance,  and  the  points 
wherein  they  differ  are  very  slight.  Mr.  Layard  thus  describes 
the  one  he  found : — *'  A  human  body,  clothed  in  robes  similar  to 
the  winged  men  already  described,  was  surmounted  by  the  head 
of  an  eagle  or  of  a  vulture.  The  curved  beak  of  considerable 
length  was  half  open  and  displayed  a  narrow  pointed  tongue, 
which  was  still  coloured  with  red  paint.  On  the  shoulders  fell 
the  usual  curled  and  bushy  hair  of  the  Assyrian  images,  and  a 
comb  of  feathers  rose  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Two  wings  sprang 
from  the  back,  and  in  either  hand  was  the  square  vessel  and  fir- 
cone. On  all  these  figures,  paint  could  be  faintly  distinguished, 
particularly  on  the  hair,  beard,  eyes,  and  sandals.  The  slabs  on 
which  they  were  sculptured  had  sustained  no  injury.** 
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But  a  yet  more  curious  discoYery  was  the  almost  immediate 
result  of  these  lahours : — *'  Od  the  morning  following  these 
discoveries,**  says  he,  **  I  rode  to  the  encampment  of  Sbeikh 
Abd-al-rahman,  and  was  returning  to  the  mount,  when  I  saw  two 
Arabs  of  his  tribe,  urging  their  mares  to  the  top  of  their  speed. 
On  approaching  me  they  stopped.  *  Hasten,  O  Bey,'  exclaimed 
one  of  them, '  hasten  to  the  diggers,  for  they  have  found  Nimroud 
himself.  Wallah !  it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  true !  we  have  seen 
him  with  our  eyes.  There  is  no  God  but  God.*  And  both  joining 
in  this  pious  exclamation,  they  galloped  off,  without  farther  words, 
in  the  direction  of  their  tents.  On  reaching  the  ruins,  I 
descended  into  the  new  trench  and  found  the  workmen,  who  had 
already  seen  me  as  I  approached,  standing  near  a  heap  of  baskets 
and  cloaks.  Whilst  A  wad  advanced,  and  asked  a  present  to 
celebrate  the  occasion,  the  Arabs  withdrew  the  screen  they  had 
hastily  constructed,  and  disclosed  an  enormous  human  head 
sculptured  in  full  out  of  the  alabaster  of  the  country.  They  had 
uncovered  the  upper  part  of  a  figure,  the  remainder  of  which  was 
still  buried  in  the  earth.  I  saw,  at  once,  that  the  head  must 
belong  to  a  winged  lion  or  bull,  similar  to  those  at  Khorsabad  and 
Persepolis.  It  was  in  admirable  preservation.  The  expression 
was  calm  yet  majestic,  and  the  ouUine  of  the  features  showed  a 
freedom  and  knowledge  of  art  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
works  of  so  remote  a  period.  The  cap  had  three  horns,  and 
unlike  that  of  the  human-headed  bulls  hitherto  found  in  Assyria, 
was  rounded  and  without  ornament  at  the  top.*' 

The  surprise  of  the  Arabs  may  be  easily  conceived ;  one  of 
them,  a  workman,  on  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  the  monster, 
threw  down  his  basket  and  ran  off  towards  Mosid  as  fast  as  his 
legs  coijdd  carry  him,  and,  when  the  Shaikh  himself  had  been  with 
some  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  descend  into  the  trench,  he 
exclaimed,  '*  This  is  not  the  work  of  men*s  hands,  but  of  those 
infidel  giants  of  whom  the  Prophet,  p^e  be  with  him  !  has  said 
that  they  were  higher  than  the  tallest  date-tree.  This  is  one  of 
the  idols  which  Noah,  peace  be  with  him !  cursed  before  the 
Flood  !  '*  a  judgment  in  which  the  bystanders  concurred.  Nor  was 
Mr.  Layard  unmindful  of  the  means  whereby  the  hearts  of  a  rude 
people  are  won  and  kept :  considering  with  justice,  that  this  day's 
discovery  was  the  best  which  bad  yet  been  made,  he  ordered 
that  it  should  be  celebrated  by  a  slaughter  of  sheep,  of  which 
all  the  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  partook,  and  understanding 
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that  there  were  some  wandering  musicians  at  Selamijah,  he  sent 
for  them,  and  kept  up  the  dance  during  a  great  part  of  the  night. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  ^ve,  owing  to  their  arrival  in  England, 
two  drawings,  taken  from  the  original  sculptures  of  the  great 
human-beaded  and  winged  Lion  and  Bull,  which  Mr.  Layard 
was  successful  in  finding  among  the  earliest  of  his  discoveries. 
As  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  two  sculptures  in  the 
character  of  the  workmanship  and  in  its  details,  the  description 
of  one  will,  in  great  measure,  answer  for  the  other  also.     The 
lion  is  in  size  about  ten  feet  and  a  half  square,  and  is  in  the 
finest  style  of  Assyrian  workmanship.     The  body  and  the  limbs 
are  admirably  executed,   and  the  muscles   and  bones,  though 
developed  in  high  relief  to  give  a  greater  idea  of  strength,  show 
at  the  same  time  correct  anatomical  knowledge.     Large  expanded 
wings   spring  from  the  chest,  and  are  carried  over  the  entire 
length  of  the  figure,  and  a  girdle,  singularly  knotted,  and  ending 
in  tassels,  encircles  the  loins.     The  human  head  is  bearded,  and 
covered  with  a  conical  cap  perfectly  smooth  at  the  top,  but  sur- 
rounded by  three  horns ;  the  ear  is  represented  outside  the  cap, 
wearing  an  ear-ring,  and  the  hair  falls  down  from  imder  it  upon 
the  wings.     Under  the  belly  and  tail  appear  the  long  coarse 
hair  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Lion.     As  this  slab  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  a  chamber,  it  has  been  sculptured  in  a  double  manner, 
partly   in  full   and   partly  in  relief,  so   that  it  might  appear 
complete,  from  whichever  side  the  spectator  might  view  it.     If 
he  was  approaching  from  the  chamber,  he  would  see  the  head  and 
fore-part  in  full.     If,  however,  he  was  passing  along  the  side  of 
the  Lion  or  Bull,  he  would  see  that  portion  which  was  in  relief. 
Hence,  the  peculiar  arrangement  which  has  given  five  legs  to 
these  quadrupeds,  the  two  fore  legs  for  the  front  view,  and  the 
four  legs,  in  their  natural  order,  for  the  side.     We  have  already 
noticed,  that  the  sculptures  from  Khorsabad  present  a  similar 
system.     The  Bull  has  almost  the  same  character  as  the  Lion, 
but  is  somewhat  larger,  and  not  quite  so  beautifully  carved.     Like 
the  Lion,  the  Bull  too,  has  the  human  head,  the  three-homed 
cap,  and  the  five  legs :  unlike  him,  the  ear  is  not  human,  and 
had  no  ear-ring ;  there  is,  also,  no  band  round  his  loins,  and  the 
representation  of  the  hair  on  his  back  and  under  the  belly,  is 
carious,  fanciful,  and  conventional.     Both  slabs  have  arrived  in 
England  uninjured,  either  in  the  embarkation  at  Basrah,  or  in 
the  subsequent  removal  from  the  ship  to  the  Museum ;  and  we 
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consider  that  the  public  have  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Captain 
Hardy,  of  the  Brigantine  Apprentice,  to  whose  unremittiag  es- 
ertioDs  at  Basrah,  and  constant  superintendence  and  watchfulness 
after  the  sculptures  had  arrived  in  the  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  their 
perfect  and  uninjured  state  is  entirely  due:  we  r^oice  to  add 
that  Captain  Hardy  returns  to  Basrah  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year,  and  will  bring  back  with  him  several  other  valuable 
sculptures,  which  yet  remain  there  unremoved. 

"  I  used,*'  says  Mr.  Layard,  "  to  oontemplate  for  hours  these 
mysterious  emblems,  and  to  muse  over  their  intent  and  histoiy. 
What  more  noble  forms  could  have  ushered  the  people  into  the 
Temple  of  their  Gods  ?    What  more  sublime  images  could  have 
been  borrowed  from  nature,  by  men  who  sought,  unaided  by  the 
light  of  Revealed  Religion,  to  embody  their  conception  of  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  ubiquity  of  a  Supreme  Being  ?    They  could 
find  no  better  type  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  than  the  head  of 
the  man ;  of  strength,  than  the  body  of  the  lion ;  of  ubiquity, 
than  the  wings  of  the  bird.     The  winged  human-headed  lions 
were  not  idle  creations,  the  offspring  of  mere  fimcy ;  their  meaning 
was  written  upon  them.    They  had  awed  and  instructed  races 
which  had  flourished  3000  years  ago.     Through  the  portals  which 
they  guarded,  kings,  priests,  and  warriors  had  borne  sacrifices  to 
their  altars,  long  before  the  Wisdom  of  the  East  had  penetrated 
to  Greece,  and  had  furnished  its  Mythology  with  symbols  long 
recognised  by  the  Assyrian  votaries.    They  may  have  been  buried, 
and  their  existence  may  have  been  unknown,  before  the  foundation 
of  the  Eternal  City.    For  twenty-five  centuries  they  had  been 
hidden  from  the  eye  of  man,  and  they  now  stood  forth  once  more 
in  their  ancient  majesty." 

Such  is  Mr.  Layard's  graphic  account  of  the  monuments,  which 
he  has  had  the  good  fortune  and  the  perseverance  to  bring  to  light, 
and  such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  fascinating  style  and  power  of 
description  that  has  given  a  peculiar  interest  to  a  narrative,  which, 
in  other  hands,  might  have  been  dry  and  uninteresting.  If  we 
do  not  quote  more  from  other  parts  of  his  travels,  wherein  he 
visited  tribes  but  little  known  in  Europe,  as  the  Nestorian 
Christians  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  the  Yezidis,  it  is 
that  such  travels,  {hough  forming  by  no  means  the  least  valuable 
portion  of  his  two  instructive  volumes,  and  such  descriptions, 
however  entertaining,  do  not  bear,  directJy,  on  the  sulgect-matter 
of  this  volume ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  a  great  dislike  to 
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play  the  part  of  some  roTiewers,  ^ho,  by  extracting  the  cream  of  an 
aatbor*8  writings,  not  nnfrequently  detract  much  from  the  pleasure 
whidi  the  subsequent  perusal  of  them  would  otherwise  have 
afforded. 

In  the  course,  however,  of  one  of  his  expeditions  with  the 
Arabs  who  had  settled  near  him,  Mr.  Layard  paid  a  visit  to 
another  very  remarkable  monument  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country ;  a  long  tunnel  bored  through  the  rock  and  opening  by 
two  arched  outlets  upon  the  river.     The  Arabs  call  it  **  Negoub" 
or  the  hole.     It  is  of  considerable  length,  and  is  continued  for 
about  a  mile  by  a  deep  channel,  also  cut  out  of  the  rock,  but  open 
at  the  top.     Mr.  Layard  at  once  conjectured,  that  it  was  an 
Assyrian  work,  and,  on  examining  its  interior,  he  discovered  a  slab 
with  Cuneiform  characters,  which  had  fallen  from  a  platform  and 
had  been  wedged  into  a  crevice  of  the  rock.   He  succeeded  in  ascer- 
taining, that  an  inscription  was  also  cut  on  the  back  of  the  tablet. 
His  intention  was  to  have  removed  the  stone  carefully,  but,  in  the 
interval,  some  other  persons  sent  a  party  of  workmen  who,  finding 
the  slab  difficult  of  removal,  wantonly  destroyed  it  Jt  is  a  matter  of 
deep  regret,  that  the  jealousy  and  competition  of  rivals  should  bave 
led  them  to  commit  an  outrage  at  once  so  foolish  and  paltry,  since 
from  the  fragment  which  Mr.  Layard  caught  sight  of,  he  was  able 
to  perceive,   that  the  slab  contained  an  important  genealogical 
list  of  Kings.    The  tunnel  was  probably  undertaken  during  the 
reign  of  an  Assyrian  King  of  the  Second  Dynasty,  who  may  have 
raised  the  tablet  to  commemorate  this  event :  its  use  was  more 
uncertain.    Its  object  may  have  been  to  lead  the  waters  of  the  Zab 
into  the  surrounding  country,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation ;  or, 
it  may  have  served  as  the  terminaUon  of  a  great  canal,  still  traceable 
by  a  double  range  of  lofty  mounds  near  the  ruins  of  Nimrud,  which 
probably  united  the  Tigris  with  the  neighbouring  river,  and  thus 
fertilised  a  large  tract  of  land.     In  either  case,  the  level  of  the  two 
rivers  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  country  must  have  been  changed 
considerably,  since  the  period  of  its  construction.     At  present, 
the  Negoub  is  above  the  Zab,  except  at  the  time  of  the  highest 
flood  in  the  spring,  and,  then,  water  is  only  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  all  other  parts  having  been  much  choked  up  with 
rubbish  and  river  deposits. 

After  a  few  days*  absence,  Mr.  Layard  returned  to  Nimrud, 
and,  shortly  after,  several  new  objects  of  interest  were  discovered. 
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Among  other  things,  behind  the  &Uen  lion  irere  many  onanients 
in  copper,  two  amM  ducks  in  baked  clay,  aud  tablets  in  akboster 
inscribed  on  both  aides.  Among  the  copper  objects  were  the 
head  of  a  ram  or  bull,  perhaps  the  termination  of  a  chariot  pole, 
or  some  port  of  a  throne,  and  several  hands,  with  the  fingera 
closed  and  slightly  bent.*  But  a  far  more  Taluable  Bculptnre 
was  soon  after  found,  quite  peculiar  in  its  treatment  and 
character,  and  containing  a  subjoct  whkb,  with  some  slight 
modificatiooa,  appears  again  upon  the  black  Obelisk  which  Mr. 
Lajard  subsequently  disinterred.  It  was  a  slab,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  two  figures,  in  a  costume  wholly  difTorent  from  that 


of  those  which  bad  been  previously  met  with,  and  denoting,  as  it 
would  seem,  a  people  of  a  different  race  and  country. 

One  figure  is  standing  turned  towards  the  left,  with  bis  hand 

•  ModdiocdU  of  f^neTeh,  PL  6,  96,  97. 
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laised  and  partially  closed.  The  attitude  is  singular,  and  has 
been  supposed  bj  Mr.  Layard  to  represent  adoration,  though  we 
think  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  this  is  really  the  meaning  of 
the  posture.  The  man  is  dressed  in  a  long  fringed  robe,  which 
reaches  to  the  ground,  and  wears  on  his  head  a  peculiar  shaped 
cap,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  anywhere  else. 
It  is  evidently  made  of  some  soft  substance,  and  in  its  folds 
bears  some  resemblance  to  what  has  been  called  the  Phrygian 
cap ;  on  his  feet  are  boots  which  turn  up  at  the  toes  not 
unlike  those  still  in  use  in  Turkey.  He  is  followed  by 
another  man,  unlike  the  former  figure,  bare-headed,  but  wearing 
the  same  boots,  with  a  tunic  much  shorter,  and  only  reaching 
to  the  knees.  On  the  shoulders  of  this  figure  sits  a  monkey  whom 
be  holds  by  a  rope  from  his  left  hand,  while  he  leads  another  one 
by  a  rope  from  his  right  hand.  Mr.  Layard  states,  that  when 
first  discovered,  there  were  traces  of  black  paint  over  the  features ; 
at  present,  however,  we  are  unable  to  trace  any  remains  of  it. 
It  is  of  course,  impossible,  to  determine  with  any  certainty  to 
what  events  this  slab  refers ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  colour 
upon  the  face  gives  some  ground  for  supposing  that  the  men  are 
negroes,  and  the  animals  the  tribute  of  their  country ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  there  is  no  apparent  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  countenances  from  what  may  be  seen  on 
the  other  Nimrud-Sculptures,  while  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair, 
and  of  curling  the  beard,  seems  to  be  identically  the  same.  This 
slab  is  one  of  the  last  arrivals  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  next  sculpture  of  importance  discovered,  was  a  winged 
human-headed  bull  of  yellow  limestone,  which  had  fallen  against 
the  opposite  sculpture  and  had  been  much  broken  in  the  fall ; 
under  its  body  were  sixteen  copper  lions  admirably  designed  and 
forming  a  regular  series,  diminishing  in  size  from  the  largest, 
which  was  about  a  foot  in  length,  to  the  smallest  which  scarcely 
exceeded  an  inch.  They  resembled  those  discovered  by  M. 
Botta :  like  them,  they  had  rings  in  the  backs,  and  have  been, 
probably,  used  as  weights. 

Beyond  the  bull,  the  sculptures  were  entire  and  uninjured. 

They  were  of  different  kinds,  and  represented  several  different 
subjects.  On  the  first  was  a  winged  human  figure,  a  branch  with 
five  flowers  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  square  vessel  or  basket  in 
his  left.     Beyond  this,  were  four  slabs>  placed  two  and  two. 
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containing  bw-Teliefa  separated  ooe  from  the  other  by  a  line  of 
Coneiibrm  cbaractera. 

The  fint  and  upper  alab,  repreBestod  a  castellated  boildiDg, 
with  four  eitenuti  towen,  round  which  water  is  dowisg;  perhaps 
a  Fortress  on  an  Island.  The  foremost  tower  is  occupied  by  an 
armed  man.  holding  a  bow  in  bis  left  and  two  arrows  in  his  right 
band ;  on  the  alternate  towerv  behind  him  is  a  female  figure, 
raising  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  deprecation.  In  the  stream 
before  the  walls  of  the  building,  are  three  persona  swimming 
towards  it;  the  first  and  third  or  inflated  a^ns;  the  present 
no  lees  than  the  ancient  method  of  crossing  the  rivers  of  Ueso- 
potamia;  and  the  second  supporting  himself  without  the  aid  <A 


the  skins,  and  apparently  struggling  against  the  force  of  tbe 
water.  On  the  bank  of  the  river,  kneel  two  warriors  wearing 
high  caps,  who  are  diecbar^ng  their  arrows  at  the  swimmers, 
ftnd  have  succeeded  in  piercing  the  second  one  in  two  places 
Three  trees,  one  of  them  apparently  the  date-palm,  complete  the 
scene.  It  is  pn^ble  that  the  slab  represents  the  escape  of  three 
prisoners  from  the  enemy,  who  have  pursued  and  OTertaken  them 
at  the  water's  edge. 

Tbe  next  slab  contains  a  spirited  picture  of  the  Siege  of  a  Cily 
by  meaus  of  a  battering  ram.  Theking/attandedby  three  warriors, 
with  his  eanocb-atlendant,  is  represented  on  foot ;  in  frtmt  of  him 
ia  tbe  battering-ram,  with  two  other  warrion  on  the  top  of  its 
towers,  in  the  act  of  forcing  down  the  wall  of  the  enemy's  fortress. 
Tbe    nun  stands  on    six   wheels  (three   of   which  are    visible 


OD  the  Bide  Tiew)  and  appears  to  be  constructed  of  wicker-worit, 
used,  like  the  Boman  virtM,  aa  a  protection  ta  the  soldiers  mthira 
it     Stones  are  Tiaible,  feUing  fironn  the  vail,  the  effect  of  the  thrust 


of  its  projecting  beam.  On  the  towers  of  the  fortress  are  several 
^rarriars,  some  of  whom  are  drawing  the  bow.  The  foremost, 
however,  holds  up  his  hands  unarmed,  aa  it  would  seem,  to  sue 
for  peace. 

On  the  third  slab  is  a  scene  of  the  Hanting  the  Lion ;  perhaps 


the  most  perfect  Bpecimeo  of  J^ssyiian  art  which  has  jet  been 
discovered. 

The  King  appears  in  his  chariot,  which  is  urged  onward  at  full 
speed.  He  is  turning  round,  and  discharging  his  arrow  at  a  lion, 
which  appears  to  be  attacking  the  chariot.  Nothing  can  be  more 
eipreswve  than  the  attitude  of  the  lion,  the  fui;  depicted  on  b» 
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Uee,  and  the  ligid  trutiuent  of  his  mawles.  Behind  the  Lion, 
two  luffh-c^pei  mrrion  are  folloiring,  with  smirds  or  long  knifes 
in  their  hands ;  snd  under  the  horaes  of  the  chariot  appears 
another  and  dead  Lion.  It  is  irorth  while  to  notJce  one  pecijiarit; 
which  is  YBTj  visible  on  the  eculptnre  (though  not  dislinguishaUe 
in  the  above  small  drawing),  that  the  Lions  are  represented  with 
an  additional  small  claw  in  their  tails  ;  a  characteristic  feature, 
it  appears,  of  the  AsBjrian  species  of  that  animal,  and  not 
unknown  at  the  present  day,  as  Mr.  Lajard  has  remaiked  in 
aDot«. 

On  the  fourth  slab  is  the  Hunting  of  tho  Bull,  a  hardly  less 
effective  specimen  of  AasTrian  art  than  the  Lion  Hunt ;  though 
the  preservation  of  some  of  the  details  is  not  qijite  so  perfact  in 


this  as  in  the  former  sculpture.  The  EiD|{  is,  as  before,  in  his 
chariot;  he  has  seized  the  right  horn  of  the  Bull  with  his  left 
hand,  and  is  driving  a  knife  or  dagger  vrith  his  right  hand  into 
the  soft  part  of  the  ekull  between  the  horns.  Behind  the  chariot 
is  a  horseman  carying  a  spear,  adorned  at  the  unpointed  end  by  a 
horse-tail,  not  unlike  the  weapon  of  our  lancers,  while  in  front 
a  bull  lies  dead,  pierced  by  four  arrows. 

Shortly  after  this,  arrived  the  Firmte,  for  which  Mr.  Layard 
had  long  vndted,  giving  him  the  fullest  powers  to  make  whatever 
excavations  he  might  think  fit.  "  I  was  sleeping,"  says  he,  "  in 
the  tent  of  Sheikh  Abd-ur-rahman,  who  had  invited  me  to  hunt 
gazelles  with  him  before  dawn  on  the  following  morning,  when  an 
Arab  awoke  me.  He  was  the  bearer  of  letteie  from  Mosul,  and 
I  read,  by  the  light  of  a  amall  camel-duDg  fire,  the  document 


'   ^m.        *  *^»         A      . 


*  H. 
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which  Becored  to  the  British  nation  the  records  of  Nineveh,  and 
a  collection  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  Assyrian  art*' 

Mr.  Layard  was  now  enabled  to  carry  on  his  works  with  greater 
spirit  and  effeet,  and  an  entire  chamber  was  laid  open,  154  feet 
in  length  by  33  in  breadth,  and  containing  a  large  number  of 
slabs.  At  one  end  was  a  slab  14  feet  in  l^igth,  on  which  were 
four  figures.  Two  Kings  stood  facing  one  another,  but  separated 
by  a  Symbolical  Tree,  above  which  was  the  Feroher,  or  emblem 
of  the  Supreme  Deity.  The  resemblance  of  this  figure  to  the 
Persian  Symbol  is  very  remariiable. 

Subsequent  excavations  disclosed  a  large  slab  of  alabaster 
10  feet  by  8,  and  about  2  feet  thick,  which  was  cut  at  the  W. 
end  into  steps.  It  appeared  to  be  a  raised  place  for  a  throne, 
or  an  altar  on  which  sacrifices  might  be  made.  The  latter  con* 
jeoture  was  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  a  conduit  for  water 
or  some  other  fluid,  carried  round  the  sculpture,  and  covered  on 
both  sides  with  inscripticms.  On  raising  the  slab,  Mr.  Layard 
found  under  it  some  fragments  of  gold  leaf  and  bones. 

Several  more  slabs  were,  from  day  to  day,  laid  open  to  view, 
and  Mr.  Layard  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that,  though  in 
some  cases  cracked  across,  the  sculptures  had  not  suffered  from 
fire  or  wanton  injury :  generally,  they  i^peared  as  fresh  as  if  they 
had  but  just  issued  from  the  hands  of  Uie  sculptor. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  has  only  lately  arrived  in  England,  so 

that  we  were  not  able  to  give  an  ouUine  of  it  when  this  book  was 

first  published.    The  subject  is  extended  over  three  large  slabs,  of 

which  we  give  cc^pies  of  the  first  and  second,  containing  a  remarkably 

perfect  representation  of  the  Royal  Person,  with  his  attendants  and 

throne.  The  King  is  seated  on  a  highly  ornamented  chair,  with  his 

feet  on  a  fiK>tstool,  his  right  hand  raised,  and  supporting  on  the  tips 

of  his  fingers  the  usual  bowL     Before  him  stands  an  eunuch, 

with  the  fly-flapper  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  bowl  with  a  curious 

^Sle  terminating  in  birds*  heads  on  his  left    Behind  the  eunuch, 

18  a  figure  in  the  usual  Assyrian  dress,  wearing  the  conical  two-homed 

^h  ^d  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  fir-cone,  and  in  his  left  the 

l>&sket   Behind  the  King  is  another  eunuch,  raising  the  fly-flapper 

over  the  royal  head  with  his  right  hand,  and  holding  a  bent  bow 

^  liis  left.    On  a  third  slab,  behind  the  King,  of  ^^h  we  have 

not  thought  it  necessary  to  gpive  a  plate,  another  eunuch  appears 

^th  a  similar  bow,  and  a  massive  club,  and  another  winged  figure 

b2 
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almost  identical  with  the  fonner  one.  The  extraordinary  finish 
and  preservation  of  these  slabs  will  startle  any  person  who 
examines  them.  Beautiful  as  is  some  of  the  workmanship  upon 
the  sculptures  which  first  arrived  in  England,  a  considenJ>le 
number  of  which  have  been  before  the  public  for  the  last  two 
years  and  a  half,  we  feel  persuaded  that  no  monument  has  yet 
reached  England  to  compare  with  these  new  ones  in  the  minute- 
ness and  richness  of  their  decorations.  The  form  of  the  chair  is 
very  remarkable,  and  resembles  not  a  little  those  on  the  coins 
of  the  Kings  of  Parthia ;  the  comers  of  the  seat  terminate  in 
bulls*  heads,  while  the  feet  of  the  footstool  are  made  with  lions* 
paws.  In  the  real  chair  or  throne  these  ornaments  were,  probably, 
of  bronze ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  hollow  bronze  feet 
which  Mr.  Layard  discovered,  as  we  have  noticed,  behind  the 
fellen  lion,  were  portions  of  similar  furniture.  Upon  the  Royal 
dress,  as  in  that  of  the  eunuchs  and  winged  figures,  there  is  a 
deep  border,  covered  with  minute  representations  of  men  struggling 
with  animals,  of  winged  horses,  gryphons,  the  Sacred  Tree,  &c ; 
while  upon  the  vessel  in  the  hand  of  the  winged  figure,  there  is 
faintly  traced  a  subject,  consisting  of  the  same  Tree  and  a  figure 
standing  on  each  side  of  it,  with  the  Sacred  Symbol  orFeroh^  in 
the  air  above  it. 

The  accumulation  of  earth  and  rubbish  above  this  part  of  the 
ruins  was  very  considerable,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  due  to 
this,  chiefly,  that  the  sculptures  had  been  so  completely  guarded 
from  injury.  The  summer  heats  were  now  coming  on,  and  Mr 
Layard  found  his  health  feuling  under  the  combined  influence  of 
a  tropical  sun  and  the  extraordinary  mental  and  bodily  labour  he 
had  undergone.  In  the  trenches,  where  he  daily  passed  many 
hours,  the  thermometer  ranged  from  112^  to  11 5^  in  the  shade, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  reached  even  117^.  In  such  a  tem- 
perature, the  labour  of  superintending  the  excavations,  drawing 
the  sculptures,  and  copying  the  inscriptions,  was  such  as  no  Eu- 
ropean could  long  endure.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  take 
refuge  for  awhile  in  the  serddbs  or  cellars  of  Mosul,  which,  for  a 
time,  enabled  him  to  face  the  climate.  In  the  end,  however,  he 
found  even  this  comparative  repose  insufficient,  and  he  determined 
for  awhile  to  renounce  his  excavations,  and  to  make  a  tour  in  the 
mountain  district  of  Kurdistan,  returning  in  September  to  con* 
timia  his  labours.    It  falls  not  within  our  province  to  follow  him 
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in  this,  perhaps  the  most  entertaining  portion  to  the  general  reader, 
of  bis  two  volumes ;  we  have  already  noticed  some  of  his  views 
relative  to  the  Ohaldsean  Christians,  who  still  inhabit  those 
fEistnesses,  and  have  mentioned,  at  some  length,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  of  inquiry,  to  which  he  refers  in  his  mountain 
joomey.  Before,  however,  Mr.  Layard  left  Nimrud  for  this 
excursion,  he  made  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  several  of 
the  monuments  which  had  been  discovered,  and  prepared  for 
their  long,  and,  we  rejoice  to  say,  ultimately  successM  voyage  to 
England ;  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  ruins  to 
the  wondering  eyes  of  Tahyar  Paslu^  the  new  ruler  of  Mosul, 
and  hia  court,  who  paid  him  a  visit,  and  were  entertained  by  him 
for  three  days  in  the  vicinity  of  the  excavations. 

The  account  which  he  gives  of  the  visit  is  too  entertaining  to 
be  omitted.     '*  While  I  was  moving  these  sculptures,**  says  he, 
*'  Tahyar  Pasha  visited  me.    He  was  accompanied,  for  his  better 
Becurity,  by  a  large  body  of  regular  and  irregular  troops,  and  three 
guns.     His  Diwan-efiendesi  (seal-bearer),  and  all  the  dignitaries  of 
his  household,  were  also  with  him. .   I  entertained  this  large  com- 
pany for  two  days.     The  Pasha's  tents  were  pitched  on  an  island 
in  the  river,  near  my  shed.     He  visited  the  ruins,  and  expressed 
no  less  wonder  at  the  sculptures  than  the  Arabs ;  nor  were  his 
conjectures  as  to  their  origin,  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  repre- 
sented, much  more  rational  than  those  of  the  sons  of  the  desert. 
The  gigantic  human-headed  lions  terriiied  as  well  as  amazed  his 
Osmanli  followers.     *  La  Illahi  il  Allah  (there  is  no  god  but  God), 
was  echoed  from  all  sides.     '  These  are  the  idols  of  the  infidels,* 
said  one  more  knowing  than  the  rest.     '  I  saw  many  such  when  I 
was  in  Italia  with  Reshid  Pasha,  the  ambassador.     Wallah !  they 
have  them  in  all  the  churches,  and  the  papas  (priests)  kneel  and 
bum  candles  before  them.*    *  No,  my  lamb,'  exclaimed  a  more 
aged  and  experienced  Turk;  'I  have  seen  the  images  of  the 
infidels  in  the  churches  of  Beyoglu :  they  are  dressed  in  many 
colours,  and,  although  sSme  of  them  have  wings,  none  have  a 
dog^s  body  and  a  tail.    These  are  the  works  of  the  Jins,  whom 
the  holy  Solomon,  peace  be  unto  him !  reduced  to  obedience,  and 
imprisoned  under  his  seal.'    '  I  have  seen  something  like  them  in 
your  barbers*  and  apothecaries*  shops,*  said  I,  alluding  to  the  well- 
known  figure,  half  woman  half  lion,  which  is  met  with  so  frequently 
in  the  bazaars  at  Constantinople     *  Istafer  Allah !  *  (God  forbid), 
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piously  Maculated  the  Pasha.  *  That  is  the  sacied  embleiii  of 
idiich  true  belieyera  speak  with  reveiQnce,  and  not  the  handiwodc 
of  infidels.*  '  There  is  no  infidel  living,'  exclaimed  the  engineer^ 
who  was  looked  up  to  as  an  anthori^  on  these  sabjeets,  '  mtbar 
in  Frangbtan  or  Yenghi  Dnnia  (America)  who  could  makeanythmg 
like  that  They  are  the  work  of  the  Majns  (Magi),  and  are  to  be 
sent  to  England  to  form  the  gateway  of  the  palace  of  the  queen.' 
'May  Gk>d  corse  all  infidels  and  th^  works !  '  observed  the  Gadi^ 
deputy,  who  accompanied  the  Pasha.  *  What  comes  of  their  bands 
is  of  Satan.  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  let  them  be  more 
powerful  and  ingemons  than  the  true  believerB  in  this  wodd, 
that  their  punishment  and  the  reward  of  the  fodthfiil  may  be 
greater  in  the  next' " 

On  his  return  to  Mosul,  after  his  tour  among  the  Gbalditens, 
Mr.  Layard  found  letters  finom  England,  announcing  that  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  had  presented  to  the  nation  the  sculptures 
which  had  hitherto  been  excavated  at  his  expense,  and  that  the 
British  Museum  had  received  a  grant  of  money  for  the  oon- 
tinuation  of  the  researches  commenced  at  NimrCid.  The  sum 
was  indeed  small,  and  the  nation  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  shown  itself  more  ready  to  support  the  exertions  of  a  traveller 
so  accomplished  as  Mr.  Lajard ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  Frmch 
government  in  the  remuneration  of  M.  Botta,  for  his  diligence  in 
securiug  for  France  the  sculptures  at  Khorsabad,  and  the  seal 
with  which  the  literary  men  of  that  country  joined  together  to 
urge  on  the  government  the  necessity  of  active  measures  to  remove 
those  precious  relics  ere  weather  or  accident  should  have  injured 
them,  is  an  example  which  we  toee  sorry  was  not  followed  in 
England. 

For  the  expenses  of  continuing  the  excavations  at  Khorsabad, 
the  French  government  voted  a  sum  exceeding  the  whole  grant 
to  the  Museum,  which  was  to  include  private  expenses,  thoee  of  car- 
riage, and  the  many  extraordmary  outlays  ineident  to  the  East, 
when  works  of  this  nature  are  to  be  carried  on.  To  preserve  the 
memory  of  such  monuments  as  the  hand  of  time  had  too  hardly 
dealt  with,  and  whose  shattered  remains  it  was  hopeless  to  think 
of  transporting  to  Europe,  an  artist  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  skill  in  simUar  drawings,  and  whose  oonstitotion  had 
been  tried  under  the  sun  of  Persia,  was  sent  out  by  the 
French  government,  and  was  a  most  able  and  zealous  assistant  to 
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M.  Botta.  When  Uie  soalptures  from  KhorsabM  had  been  packed 
and  floated  down  in  safe^  to  Basrah,  a  frigate  oonvejed  them 
faosae  in  safety,  and  when,  at  length,  they  reached  Europe,  the 
Fiench  gOTemment  deereed  their  publication  and  descripti<m  in 
a  Tolome  whidi  has  been  seldom  surpassed,  whether  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  designs  it  contains,  or  for  the  cost  at  which  it  was 
published. 

It  is  matter  of  sincere  regret,  that,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  labours,  uKMro  assistance  was  not  afforded  te  Mr.  Lajard 
in  the  removal  of  sculptures  even  more  important,  and  that  it 
WB8  left  to  him,  unaided  and  unassisted,  to  superintend  the  exca- 
vations, to    draw  all  the  bas-rdiefti  discovered,  to  copy  and  to 
compare  innimierable  inscriptions,  to  take  impressions  of  many 
whi«^  could  not  be  removed,  by  pressing  damp   paper  upon 
them,  a  most  laborious  and  troublesome  occupation,  and  to  preside 
over  the  moving  and  packing  of  all  the  sculptures ;  and  though, 
since  his  return  to  Assyria,  an  artist  has  been  with  him  during 
the  kst  winter,  we  have  much  reason  to  fear  that  such  assis- 
tance either  came  too  late,  or  was  not  adequate  to  his  real  wants. 
Since  no  native  could  be  trusted  to  overlook  the  diggers,  Mr. 
liayard  had  to  be  continually  present,  and  frequently  to  remove 
the  earth  himself  from  the  £eice  of  the  slabs,  as,  through  the  care- 
lessness and  inexperience  of  the  workmen,  they  were  exposed  to 
danger  from  the  pickaxes  of  the  men  employed.     Wh^,  at 
length,  ^e  sculptures  were  packed,  and  had  reached  Basrah, 
months  elapsed  before  they  were  shipped  in  fmil  and  doubtful 
merchant  ships  to  Bombay,  where,  in  some  instances,  they  were 
unpacked,  and  left  unheeded  to  the  gaze  and  the  petty  thefts  of 
the  common  multitude  of  that  town,  even  the  great  Bull  and 
lion  remaining  till  lately  unremoved. 

Above  all,  we  regret  that  the  munificence  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  private  subscription  of  his  friends,  should 
have  been  requisite  fbr  the  publication  of  Mr.  Layard*s  great 
volome  of  the  drawingis  of  the  monuments  he  had  discovered,  an 
expense  vdiioh  we  feel  sure  would  have  been  gladly  defrayed  by 
the  nation ;  and  that,  ht  the  second  expedition  in  which  he  has 
now  embarked,  the  sum  placed  at  his  disposal  is  inadequate  for 
the  completion  of  his  labours,  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  spirit  with 
which  he  has  worthed,  and  with  the  expectations  which  his  friends 
have  formed. 
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Mr.  Layard  began  his  new  works  with  a  much  larger  band  of 
worimien  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  employ  before,  obtaining 
for  this  purpose  about  fifty  Chaldteans  from  the  mountains,  wbo 
were  employed  in  the  digging  and  hard  labour,  as  the  ArabB 
were  not  fit  for  this  sort  of  work.  A  large  body  of  the  Jeboor 
Arabs,  took  up  their  abode  round  Nimrud  with  their  wives  and 
fEunilies,  and  served  as  an  effectual  protection  against  the  wild 
and  roving  tribes  of  the  desert  The  excavations  were  recom- 
menced on  t]ie  first  of  November,  and  were  almost  immediately 
successful. 

On  four  bas-relie&>  which  were  soon  after  discovered,  there 
is  a  representation  of  a  battle  and  the  siege  of  a  walled 
town*  The  latter  is  peculiarly  curious:  the  castle  or  town  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  bas-relief;  it  has  three  towers,  and,  appa- 
rently, several  walls  one  within  the  other,  all  surmounted  by 
angular  battlements;  the  besiegers  have  brought  a  battering- 
ram  (attached  to  a  moveable  tower,  probably  constructed  of 
wicker  work,)  up  to  the  outer  wall,  from  which*  many  stones 
have  been  dislodged  and  are  falling.  One  of  the  besieged  has 
succeeded  in  catching  the  ram  by  a  chain,  and  is  attempting  to 
divert  its  thrust ;  on  the  other  hand,  two  warriors  of  the  assailing 
party  are  holding  it  down  by  hooks  to  which  they  are  hanging. 
Another  is  throwing  fire  (traces  of  the  red  paint  bemg  still  visible 
in  the  sculpture)  from  above  upon  the  engine,  while  the  besiegers 
are  endeavouring  to  quench  the  flame  by  pouring  water  upon  it 
from  two  spouts  in  the  moveable  tower.  Two  figures  in  full  armour 
are  undermining  the  walls  with  instruments  like  blunt  spears ; 
while  two  others  appear  to  have  found  a  secret  passage  into  the 
castle.  Three  of  Uie  besieged  are  falling  from  the  walls,  and 
upon  one  of  the  towers  are  two  women,  tearing  their  hair  and 
extending  their  hands  in  the  act  of  asking  mercy.  The  enemy 
are  already  mounting  to  the  assault,  and  scaling  ladders  have  been 
placed  against  the  wsdls.  The  King,  discharging  an  arrow  and  pro- 
tected by  a  shield  held  by  a  warrior  in  complete  armour,  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  castle ;  he  is  attended  by  two  eunuchs,  one  holding^ 
his  umbrella,  the  other  his  quiver  and  mace.  Behind  them  is  a 
warrior  leading  away  three  women  and  a  child,  and  driving  off  three 
bullocks,  as  part  of  the  spoil.     The  women  are  tearing  their  hair. 

As  Mr.  Layard  proceeded  with  his  excavations,  he  from  day 
to  day  discovered  more  and  more  sculptures  of  interest.    Among 


othera,  three  slabs  were  found,  giving  in  one  continuoas  subject 
a  very  clear  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  liTers  were  crossed 
in  ancient  times. 

The  first  represents  the  Embarkation  of  on  Arm?.  An  eunncb 
is  standing  on  the  left  hand  of  the  picture  between  two  warriors, 
with   a  short  whip  in   his  hand;   in  firont  of  him   are  two 
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Other  soldiers,  one  inflating  a  skin,  the  other  standing  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  and  fiiateoing  the  end  of  a  similar  skin,  which 
had  been  inflated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air.  Close 
to  the  shore  a  boat  ia  moored,  in  which  one  chariot  has  been 
placed,  and  into  which  another  ia  being  lifted.  In  the  stream, 
are  seen  two  warriors  swimming,  one  on  an  inflated  skin,  the 
other  without  this  assistance. 
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The  next  sculpture  is  a  continuation  of  the  former  e 
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contains  a  TepTMentation  (J  two  small  boats  oi  oorades,  ki  the 
fint  of  which  ia  an  ill-defined  object  which  Mr.  Lajard  sapposes 
is  the  couch  of  the  Eiug,  and  a  large  earthea  yeiad,  and  in  tlw 
■econd  an  empty  ohariot;  the  reeaek  are  urged  throng  the 
water  b;  two  rowere,  who  are  seated  bee  to  face.  By  their  acto. 
and  behind  the  boats,  are  five  men  Bwinuning,  and  supported  t^ 
skins,  two  of  whom  are  leading  horses  b;  their  halters;  and  two 
fish. 

The  third  and  most  complete  slab  represents  the  arnTal 
of  the  vessel  ciKUaining  the  King  at  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.    The  Eing  stands  in  his  chariot  with  a  bow  in  one  haad 
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and  two  arrows  in  the  other.  An  eunuch  in  front  appears 
to  be  talking  with  him,  and  to  be  pointing  to  some  distant 
object  with  bis  right  hand.  Behind  the  chariot,  is  another 
euDUch  with  bow  and  mace.  Two  naked  men  sre  represented  in 
front  of  the  boat,  and  are  either  towing  it  along  the  bank  or 
dragging  it  on  shore.  Three  Bailors,  in  the  boot,  an  ae^ed  at 
their  oars,  and  a  fourth  is  steering  with  another  long  flat-roded 
oar.  In  the  river,  behind  the  boat,  ere  four  horses  and  a  man 
swimming.  Mr.  Lsyard  hss  remoriced  in  relation  to  these  sl&bs, 
the  fact,  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  ore  described  in  Herodotus  to 
have  been  driven  by  whips  across  the  Hellespont ;  and  that  the 
mode  of  steering  depicted  in  this  subject  is  predsely  the  same  es 
that  practised  to  this  day  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mosul. 

In  one  of  the  chambers  there  was  a  large  quonti^  of  iron  among 
the  rubbish,  and  Mr.  Lsyard  soon  realised  in  it  scales  of  armonr 
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similar  to  that  on  some  of  the  figures ;  each  scale  was  separate, 
from  two  or  three  inches  long,  rounded  at  one  end  and  square  at 
the  other,  with  a  raised  or  embossed  line  in  the  centre.  The  iron 
was  so  much  decomposed  that  it  was  d^Scult  to  detach  it  from  the 
soil.  Under  the  earth  other  portions  of  armour  were  found,  some 
of  copper,  others  of  iron,  and  others  of  iron  inlaid  with  copper. 
A  perfect  helmet  was  found,  resembling  in  shape,  and  in  the  orna- 
ments, the  pointed  helmet  of  the  bas-reliefs ;  but  it  fell  to  pieces 
immediately  the  earth  was  removed.  The  lines  which  are  seen 
round  the  k>wer  part  of  the  pointed  helmets  in  the  sculptures  are 
thin  strips  of  copper,  inlaid  in  the  iron.  Other  helmets,  <^  dif- 
ferent shi^s,  and  some  with  an  arched  crest,  were  also  uncovered ; 
hut  they  were  too  much  decayed  to  be  preserved.  Under  a  slab, 
which  had  fallen,  were  found  a  great  many  fragments  of  vases,  of 
white  alabaster,  too  much  broken  to  admit  of  their  being  put 
together ;  and,  not  long  after,  a  perfect  alabaster  and  glass  vas^ 
were  found  by  Mr.  Layard  himself.  These  beautiful  objects  were 
stolen  when  die  cases  were  opened  and  re^paoked  at  Bombay,  but 
have  since  been  recovered  in  England,  whither  they  had  found 
their  way.  They  each  bear  the  name  and  title  of  the  King  of 
Khorsabad,  written  in  two  different  ways,  as  on  M.  Botta*s 
marbles. 

But  a  stall  more  remarkable  and  valuable  discovery  awaited 
Mr.  Layard.  After  digging  for  some  time  in  the  Centre  of  the 
Mound,  beyond  where  the  bulls  were  found,  and  carrying  on  a 
trench  for  fifty  feet,  without  finding  anything  of  importance  to 
remunerate  him  for  lus  labour,  Mr.  Layard  was  on  the  point  of 
stopping  the  works  in  that  direction,  when  a  portion  of  black 
battdt  was  discovered,  lying  on  the  very  edge  of  the  trench  ;  in  a 
short  time,  the  whole  ei  it  was  uncovered,  and  it  proved  to  be  an 
obelisk  about  six  feet  six  inches  in  length.  It  was  lying  on  its 
side,  and  ten  feet  under  the  surfece.  It  was  sculptured  on  four 
sides,  and  there  were  in  all  no  less  than  twenty  small  bas-rdiefs ; 
and  above,  below,  and  between  them  was  carved  an  inscription, 
210  lines  in  length.  It  was  flat  at  the  top,  and  cut  into  three 
gradines.  The  whole  inscription  was  in  excellent  preservation ; 
scarcely  a  single  diaracter  was  wanting,  and  the  figures  were  sharp 
and  well  defined.  The  King  is  twice  represented,  followed  by  his 
attendants,  a  prisoner  at  his  feet,  and  his  vizir  and  eunuchs  are 
introducing  to  him  a  procession  consisting  of  various  animals,  and 
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of  figures  carrying  vases  and  other  objects  of  tribute  on  their 
shoulders,  or  in  their  hands.  The  animals  are  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  Bactrian  or  two-humped  camel,  the  wild  bull,  the 
lion,  the  stag,  and  yarious  kinds  of  monkeys.  Among  the  objects 
carried  by  the  tribute-bearers  may,  perhaps,  be  distinguished  the 
tusks  of  the  elephant,  shawls,  vases  of  the  precious  metals,  firmt, 
and  bars  of  metal«  or  bundles  of  wood.  From  the  nature  of  the 
bas-reliefs  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  when  first  discovered,  that  this 
monument  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  India* 
or  of  some  country  hi  east  of  Assyria,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
Indian  peninsula ;  as,  however,  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to 
relate  at  length  Major  Rawlinson*s  interpretation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, this  supposition  has  not  been  confirmed.  The  name  of  the 
King  is  the  same  that  is  found  upon  the  Bulls  from  the  Central 
Edifice. 

In  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  mound,  sculptures  of  hardly  less 
interest  were  discovered  nearly  about  the  same  time;  among 
them,  two  winged  lions,  difiering  in  many  essential  particulars 
from  those  in  the  N.W.  palace.  These  lions  had  but  four  legs;  the 
material  of  which  they  were  sculptured  was  a  coarser  limestone, 
and  not  alabaster.  A  sphinx  was  also  discovered  with  a  beardless 
head,  but  whether  meant  for  that  of  a  man  or  woman  Mr.  Layard 
could  not  determine.  The  whole  entrance  was  buried  in  charcoal, 
and  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building  must  have  burnt  here 
with  great  fuiy,  as  the  sphinxes  were  nearly  reduced  to  lime. 
'*  The  plan  and  nature  of  Uie  edifice,*'  says  Mr.  Layard,  "  in  which 
these  discoveries  were  made  was  still  a  mystery  to  me.  All  the 
slabs  hitherto  uncovered  had  evidently  been  brought  from  another 
building;  chiefly  from  that  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  mound. 
The  discovery  of  the  entrance  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt,  as  it 
enabled  me  to  distinguish  between  the  back  and  front  of  the  walls. 
I  was  now  convinced  that  the  sculptures  hitherto  found  were  not 
meant  to  be  exposed  to  view ;  they  were,  in  fact,  placed  against 
the  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  the  backs  of  the  slabs,  smoothed 
preparatory  to  being  re-sculptured,  were  turned  towards  the 
interior  of  the  chamber.** 

In  the  S.E.  comer,  the  excavations  that  were  made  led  to  a 
totally  difierent  result.  After  digging  some  time,  the  workmen 
lighted  upon  an  inscription  which  was  the  same  as  that  on  the 
Bull  in  the  ^centre  of  the  mound.     The  slab  had  been  partly 
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destroyed.  On  raising  it  with  a  crow-bar,  it  appeared  to  have 
been  used  as  the  lid  of  an  earthen  sarcophagus,  which,  with  its 
contents,  was  still  entire  beneath.  The  sarcophagus  was  about 
fiTe  feet  in  length,  and  very  narrow.  The  skeleton  was  well 
preserved,  but  fell  to  pieces  immediately  it  was  exposed  to  the 
air ;  by  its  side  were  two  jars  in  baked  clay  of  a  red  colour,  and 
a  smidl  alabaster  bottle  resembling  in  shape  those  found  in 
the  Egyptian  tombs.  There  was  no  clue  to  the  date  or  origin 
of  the  sepulchre.  The  sarcophagus  was  too  small  to  contain  a  man 
of  ordinary  size  when  stretched  out  at  full  length,  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  position  of  the  skeleton  that  the  body  had  been 
doubled  up  when  forced  in.  On  Christmas  Day,  1846,  Mr. 
liayard  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  raft  bearing  twenty-three 
cases  of  sculpture  float  down  the  river  towards  Baghd&d,  on  their 
way  to  England. 

It  would  not  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  were  we  to  extract 
from  Mr.  Layard's  admirable  volumes  a  methodical  list  of  all  the 
sculptures  which  he  has  found,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
found.  We  shall  therefore  only  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable.  After  Christmas,  Mr.  Layard  returned  again  to  the 
ruins,  and  the  excavations  were  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  and 
particular  attention  was  paid  to  that  portion  of  them  which  has 
been  called,  from  its  position  on  the  Mound,  the  N.W.  palace.  It 
was  dear  that,  unlike  the  other  edifices,  this  building  had  never 
been  exposed  to  the  injury  of  a  conflagration,  and  the  sculptures, 
bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions  which  it  contained  were  still  admirably 
preserved.  By  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  almost  the  whole 
building  had  been  explored,  and  no  less  than  twenty-eight  chambers, 
all  cased  with  alabaster,  had  been  uncovered.  The  best  artists 
had  evidently  been  employed  on  the  carving  found  in  some  of 
these  rooms,  and  the  monuments  excelled  any  which  had  yet 
been  foimd,  in  the  elegam^e  and  finish  of  their  ornaments,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  art  displayed  in  the  grouping  of  the 
figures.  Among  the  sculptures  which  were  found  was  a  figure 
of  the  King,  one  of  the  most  carefully-sculptured  and  best- 
preserved  in  the  palace.  The  ornaments  upon  his  drapery  are 
most  elaborately  carved,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  whole 
figure  is  admirable.  He  is  represented  standing  with  a  staff  in 
his  right  hand,  on  which  he  rests,  and  with  his  left  hand  reposing 
upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword.   The  sword  itself  is  richly  ornamented. 
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and  the  end  of  the  scabbard  is  decorated  with  a  peculiar  or- 
nament, consisting  of  two  lions  jdaoed  back  to 
backt  with  another  smaller  lion  below  them.  It 
is  probable  that  this  ornament  was,  ia  the 
original,  of  gold  or  silver.  It  is  found  repeated 
constantly  on  the  scabbards  of  other  warnors, 
though  in  no  case  so  carefully  sculptured  as  on 
that  of  the  king. 

On  other  slabs,  the  winged  figuMS  were  found 
repeated,  some  carrying  flowers  of  various  shapes, 
while  others  had  the  usual  fir-cone  and  square 
basket  or  utensiL  One  of  the  entxanoes  of  one 
of  the  chambers  was  formed  by  two  gigantic 
priests  or  divinities,  with  garlands  round  their 
heads,  holding  in  one  hand  an  ear  of  com«  and 
in  the  other,  an  Ibex  or  Mountain-Goat  It 
^^'"'aoSbiwL^^  is  ^ot  easy  to  determine  what  these  figures  really 

represent,  but  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  are  priests  carrying  in  their  hands  the  animal  for 
sacrifice. 

In  an  adjoining  chamber  was  discovered  a  number  of  ivory 
ornaments  of  considerable  beauty  and  interest  These  ivories, 
when  first  uncovered,  adhered  so  finnly  to  the  soil,  and  were  in  so 
forward  a  state  of  decomposition,  that  Mr.  Layaid  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  extracting  them  even  ia  firagments.  He 
states  that  he  ^nt  hours  lying  on  the  ground,  separating  them 
with  a  penknife  from  the  rubbish  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
'*  Those  who  saw  them,"  he  adds,  "  when  they  first  reached  this 
country,  will  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  releasing  them  from  the 
hardened  mass  in  which  they  were  embedded.  The  ivory 
separated  itself  in  flakes.  Even  the  falling  away  of  the  earth 
was  sufficient  to.  reduce  it  almost  to  powder.  This  will  account 
for  the  condition  of  the  specimens  which  haye  been  placed  in  the 
British  Museum.  With  all  the  care  I  could  devote  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  fragments,  many  were  lost,  or  remained  unperceived 
in  the  immense  heap  of  rubbish  und^r  which  they  were  buried. 
Since  they  have  been  in  England  they  have  been  admirably 
restored  and  cleaned.  The  glutinous  matter,  by  which  the 
particles  forming  the  ivory  are  kept  together,  had  irom  the 
decay  of  centuries  been  completely  exhausted.    By  an  ingenious 
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process  it  has  been  restored,  and  the  ornaments  which,  on  tbeiv 
disooverj,  fell  to  pieces,  almost  ap<m  mere  expoeore  to  the  air, 
have  regained  the  appearance  of  recent  iyory,  and  m»^  be  handled 
•widoKmt  risk  of  injury.** 

Mr.  Lajard,  in  oonjonction  with  Mr.  Birch*  who  has  pab- 
lisbed,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  LiteraUure* 
an  interesting  paper  on  these  ivories,  has  deduced  from  the 
character  of  their  workmanship,  and  from  the  sutjects  repre- 
sented on  them,  important  conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of   the  building,  in  which  thej  were  discovered^ 
Among  the  remains  were  two  small  tablets,  one  nearly  entire,  the 
other  much  ii\jured;   upon  them  are  represented  two  sitting 
figures,  holding  in  one  hand  the  Egyptian  sceptre  or  symbol  of 
power.    Between  them  is  a  cartouche^  containing  a  name  or  words 
in  hieroglyphics,  and  surmounted  by  a  feather  or  plume,  such  as  is 
foxmd  in  monuments  of  the  XYIII^  and  subsequent  Dynasties 
of  Egypt    The  forms  and  style  of  art  have  a  purely  Egyptian 
character;  although  there  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  execu- 
tion and  mode  of  treatment,  which  would  seem  to  mark  the  work 
of  a  foreign,  perhaps  an  Assyrian  artist.    Mr.  Birch  adds,  that  no 
name  is  attached  to  either  of  these  figures,  which  are  probably 
intended  for  deities  of  an  inferior  rank,  such  as  the  Persian  Izjeds, 
As  the  name  in  the  cartouche  itself  cannot  be  satis&otorily  deter- 
mined, Mr.  Birch  has  endeavoured  to  fix  the  age  of  the  ivories, 
from  considerations  of  the  style  of  art,  by  philological  enquiries, 
and  by  the  political  relations  between  Egypt  and  Assyria.    Now 
there  seems  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  ivories  belong  to 
the  time  of  the  King  of  Khorsabad,  for  vases  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  that  King  w^e  found  in  the  rubbish  above  the  chambers 
of  the  same  edifice.     At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Birch  has  well 
obeerved,  that  though  the  style  of  these  ornaments  is  Egyptian,  it 
is  by  no  means  purely  so :  Uie  disk  and  plumes  surmounting  the 
cartouche  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  time  of  the  XVIII^ 
Dynasty,  and  are  found  above  the  names  of  Kings  as  late  as  the 
Persian  occupation  of  Egypt,  while  some  other  peculiarities  of 
dress,    the  philological  construction,   and  the    employment  of 
certain  letters,  lead  to  theabelief  that  the  period  of  the  XXII°^ 
Dynasty  would  well  suit  the  general  character  of  the  cartouche. 
From  the  Statistical  Tablet  of  Kamak,  Mr.  Birch  has  inferred  a 
dose  connection  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  from  the  time  of  the 
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oommencement  of  the  XVIII^^  Dynasty,  while  the  monuments 
of  that  period,  if  correctly  interpreted,  would  seem  to  show  that 
countries  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  had,  at  that  period,  been 
subjugated  by  Egyptian  princes.  Lastly,  Mr.  Birch  considers  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  XXI*^  Dynasty,  these  relations  were  fully  estab- 
lished, and  that,  from  the  names  of  the  male  and  female  members 
of  this  and  the  following  or  Bubastite  dynasty,  we  may  infer  a 
Semitic,  if  not  even  an  Assyrian  origin,  for  many  of  the  Kings 
of  these  two  consecutive  Dynasties.  Thus  he  identifies  the 
Egyptian  Osorchon,  Nimrot,  and  Takilutha,  with  the  Assyrian 
names  of  Sargon,  Nimrud,  and  Tiglath  respectively.  Supposing 
these  conclusions  are  satisfactorily  deduced,  Uie  date  of  the  ivories 
would  be  about  b.c.  080.  The  whole  of  Mr  Birches  paper  will 
well  repay  the  most  attentive  perusal ;  but,  we  must  caution  our 
readers  against  supposing  that  the  evidence  adduced  by  him  can 
be  satisfactorily  or  adequately  appreciated  by  any  who  have  not 
given  a  long  and  careful  study  to  the  system,  which  has  been 
pursued  by  hieroglyphical  scholars,  in  enucleating  and  unravelling 
the  mysteries  of  their  difficult  science. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  great  mound,  there  was  a  consider- 
able elevation.    To  examine  this  place,  a  trench  was  opened  on  a 
level  with  the  platform.     It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Layard 
ascertained  that  he  was  cutting  into  a  kind  of  tower,  or  nest  of 
upper  chambers,  constructed  entirely  of  unbaked  bricks;    the 
walls  being  plastered,  and  elaborately  painted.  Upon  the  pavement 
of  the  entrances  was  an  inscription  containing  the  names  and 
titles  of  five  Kings  in  genealogioal  succession ;  commencing  with 
the  father  of  the  founder  of  l3ie  N.W.  palace,  and  ending  with 
the  grandson  of  the  builder  of  the  Centre  edifice.    Mr.  Layard 
was  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  chambers  or 
remains  of  buildings  underneath  this  upper  edifice,  or  whether  this 
work  was  a  tower  constructed  upon  the  solid  outer  wall.     A  deep 
trench  was  opened  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  and,  about  twenty 
feet  below  the  surfieu^e,  a  pavement  of  brick  and  several  square 
slabs  of  alabaster  were  uncovered;   but  these  remains  did  not 
afford  any  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  building  above,  nor  were  they 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  N.W.  palate  had  been  carried  under 
these  upper  chambers.   To  the  south  of  them  there  were  no  remains 
of  building;    the  platform  of  unbaked  bricks  being  continued 
up  to  the  level  of  the  flooring  of  the  chambers.     It  is  probable 
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that  this  portion  of  the  mound  is  of  more  recent  date  than  that  to 
the  N.  of  it.  In  the  Centre  of  the  mound,  to  the  N.  of  the 
\?inge4  hulls,  no  traces  of  huilding  had  heen  met  with,  nor  anj 
sculpture,  except  the  ohelisk  and  a  few  fragments  of  yellow  lime- 
stone, perhaps  portion^  of  one  of  the  hulls  or  lions.  To  the  S; 
of  the  Centre  was  found  a  well-formed  tomb,  huilt  of  hricks,  and 
covered  with  a  slab  of  alabaster.  In  this  tomb,  were  found  por- 
tions of  a  skeleton,  some  beads  of  glass,  agate,  camelian,  and 
amethyst ;  a  small  crouching  Hon  in  lapis  lazuli,  and  a  cylinder 
on  which  was  the  King  in  his  chariot  hunting  the  wild  bull,  as 
on  the  bas-relief  of  the  N.W.  palace.  Many  of  the  remains 
found  in  this,  and  in  another  tomb  close  to  the  last,  were  of  an 
Egyptian  character.  Several  other  tombs  were  subsequently 
opened. 

Having  removed  the  tombs,  Mr.  Layard  proceeded  to  dig 
deeper,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet 
beneath  them,  he  came  to  the  remains  of  a  building.  Walls  of 
unbaked  bricks  could  still  be  distinguished ;  but  the  slabs,  with 
which  they  had  been  once  faced,  no  longer  remained  in  their 
places,  being  scattered  about  without  any  order,  and  lying  mostly 
with  their  faces  on  the  flooring  of  baked  bricks.  Slab  succeeded 
to  slab ;  and,  when  Mr.  Layard  had  cleared  away  about  twenty 
tombs,  a  very  singular  appearance  presented  itself  to  his  view. 
Above  one  hundred  slabs  were  exposed  to  view,  packed  in  rows 
one  against  the  other,  as  slabs  in  a  stonecutter  s  yard,  or  as  the 
leaves  of  a  gigantic  book.  Every  slab  was  sculptured ;  'and,  as 
they  were  placed  in  a  regular  series  according  to  the  subjects  on 
them,  it  was  manifest  that  they  had  been  removed  from  the  posi- 
tions they  originally  occupied  against  the  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  had  been  left  as  he  found  them,  preparatory  to  their  removal 
to  some  other  place.  The  subjects  were  continued  on  the  acyoining 
slabs,  the  figures  and  the  chariots  being  divided  in  the  centre. 
There  were  places  for  the  iron  brackets,  or  dovetails :  they  had 
evidently  been  once  filled,  for  the  marks  and  stains  of  the  metal 
were  traceable.  These  sculptures  resembled  in  many  respects 
some  of  those  found  in  the  S.W.  palace,  in  which  the  sculptured 
faces  of  the  slabs  were  found  to  have  been  turned  towards  the 
walls  of  unbaked  brick.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the 
Centre  building  had  been  destroyed  to  supply  materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  S.  edifice.      The    most  curious  thing  was 
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the  previous  diBcoTery  of  the  tomhs,  five  feet  ahove  the  remains  of 
this  building.  The  edifice  itself  must  have  perished,  and  in  the 
earth  and  rubbish  accumulating  above  its  remains,  a  people,  whose 
funeral  vases  and  ornaments  were  identical  in  form  and  materials 
with  those  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  had  buried  their  dead. 

The  sculptures  differed  from  those  of  the  N.W.  palace  mat&: 
rially  in  their  execution,  and  in  the  subjects  treated  on  them. 
They  mostly  represent  battle-scenes ;  but  new  animals  are  intro- 
duced which  do  not  occur  on  the  earlier  ones.  Thus  one  conquered 
people  are  mounted  on  camels,  and  may  therefore,  perhaps,  repre- 
sent Arabs,  or  the  inhabitants  of  some  part  of  Babylonia.  On  two 
slabs,  occupied  by  one  subject,  is  the  representation  of  the  sack  of 
a  city,  within  the  walls  of  which  grew  the  palm  and  other  trees. 
The  place  having  been  taken,  the  conquerors  are  seen  removing 
the  spoil.  Two  eunuchs,  standing  near  the  gate,  count,  as  they 
pass  before  them,  the  sheep  and  cattle  drivwi  away  by  the  war- 
riors, and  write  down  the  numbers  with  a  pen  on  rolls  of  paper  or 
leather.  In  the  lower  part  are  two  carts,  drawn  by  oxen ;  two 
women  and  a  child  are  in  each.  The  women  appear  to  be  carrying 
away  bags  containing  provisions,  or  valuable  property  saved  during 
the  sack.  Near  the  gates  stand  two  battering-rams,  which,  as  the 
city  has  been  taken,  are  no  longer  at  work.* 

In  every  case,  the  upper  part  of  the  slabs  was  found  to  be  most 
injured,  and  some  of  the  bas-reliefs  were  entirely  effaced.  Hence 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  exposed  while  in  their  original 
position,  but  subsequent  to  their  removal;  while  the  mass  of 
rubbish,  which  had  accumulated  over  them,  was  probably  the  slow 
and  gradual  result  of  many  ages.  On  one  of  the  slabs  from  the 
S.W.  palace  were  two  bas-reliefs  of  interest  The  upper  vras  so 
much  injured,  that  but  little  more  could  be  made  out  than  the 
outlines  of  a  chariot  and  warriors  on  foot.  The  lower  was  the 
siege  of  a  castle;  an  eunuch  was  represented  discharging  his 
arrows  against  warriors  without  helmets,  who  manned  the  towers 
and  the  walls.  The  besiegers  were  leading  away  prisoners,  and 
carrying  off  the  spoil.  One  high-capped  warrior  was  cutting  a 
bucket  from  a  rope  passed  through  a  pulley,  and  probably  used  by 
the  besieged  to  supply  themselves  with  water  from  a  well  without 
the  castle  walls.  This  bas-relief  had  also  been  brought  from 
the  N.W.  palace.     On  another  slab  was  represented  either  a 

♦  Mem.  of  NineTeb,  p1.'58. 
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procession  of  gods  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  warriors,  or  of  war- 
riors returning  from  the  sack  of  a  city,  carrying  away  the  idols  of 
a  conquered  people.  Each  figure  was  raised  by  four  men.  The 
first  was  that  of  a  female,  seated  on  a  high-backed  arm-chair,  the 
hce  sculptured  in  full,  a  rare  occurrence  in  Assyrian  sculpture. 
In  one  hand  she  held  a  ring,  in  the  other  a  kind  of  fan ;  on  the 
top  of  her  square  homed  cap  was  a  star.  The  n.ext  figure  was 
also  that  of  a  female,  wearing  a  similar  cap,  seated  in  a  chair,  and 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  ring :  she  carried  sometliing  in  her  ri^t 
hand,  but  its  form  could  not  be  distinguished.  The  third  figure 
was  much  smaller  in  its  proportions  than  the  one  preceding  it, 
was  half  concealed  in  a  case  or  box  which  was  carried  on  a  chair, 
and  had  also  a  ring  in  her  hand.  The  fourth  was  that  of  a  man 
in  the  act  of  walking :  in  one  hand  he  held  the  thunderbolt  of  the 
Greek  Zeus,  represented  as  at  Malthaiyah,  and  in  the  other  an 
axe.  A  richly-ornamented  tunic  descended  to  his  knees.  The 
warriors,  bearing  these  figures,  were  probably  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  others,  also  carrying  idols ;  but  no  traces  of  the  slabs, 
forming  the  rest  of  the  series,  could  be  found  among  the  ruins. 
On  each  slab  between  the  bas-reliefs  was  an  inscription,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  perpendicular  line. 

On  the  E.  face  of  the  mound  and  at  its  N.  extremity, 
Mr.  Layard  found  unequivocal  proof  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ancient  city  were  acquainted  with  the  construction  and  use 
of  the  arch.  He  had  opened  a  trench  from  the  outer  slope 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  wall  surrounding 
the  inner  buildings.  He  found  no  traces  of  stone  or  of  alabaster 
Blabs ;  the  wall  being  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  nearly  fifty 
feet  thick.  In  its  centre,  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surfieice  of 
the  platform,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  small  vaulted  chamber 
built  of  baked  bricks.  It  was  about  ten  feet  high  and  nearly  the 
same  in  width.  The  arch  was  constructed  upon  the  well-known 
principle  of  vaulted  roofs,  the  bricks  being  placed  sideways  one 
against  the  other,  and  having  been  probably  sustained  by  a  frame- 
work until  the  vault  was  complete.  This  chamber  was  nearly 
filled  with  rubbish,  the  greater  part  of  which^  was  a  kind  of  slag. 
The  sides  of  the  bricks,  forming  the  arched  roof,  and  the  walls 
were  almost  vitrified,  and  had  evidently  been  exposed  to  very 
intense  heat  In  fiact,  the  chamber  had  Uie  appearance  of  a  large 
furnace  for  making  glass  or  for  fusing  metal. 

8  2 
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We  have  now  giyen  a  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Layard*8  discoveries 
at  Nimrud,  preserviDg,  as  far  as  possible,  bis  own  words ;  feeling 
sure,  that  no  discoverer  could  tell  his  story  with  greater 
clearness  or  precision,  or  in  fewer  words.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  tale  would  be  justly  deemed  incomplete,  were  we  to  omit 
the  history  of  the  removal  of  the  Bull,  which  Mr.  Layard  has 
given  in  language  of  peculiar  force  and  excellence.  "  I  formed," 
says  he,  "  various  plans  for  lowering  the  smaller  lion  and 
the  bull,  for  dragging  them  to  the  river,  and  placing  them 
on  rafts.  Each  step  had  its  difficulties,  and  a  variety  of 
original  suggestions  and  ideas  were  supplied  by  my  workmen  and 
by  the  good  people  of  Mosul.  At  last  I  resolved  upon  constroct- 
ing  a  cart  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  any  of  the  masses  to  be 
moved.  As  no  wood  but  poplar  could  be  procured,  a  carpenter 
was  sent  to  the  mountains  with  directions  to  fell  the  largest  mul- 
berry tree,  or  any  tree  of  equally  compact  grain,  he  could  find ;  and 
to  bring  beams  from  it  and  thick  slices  of  the  trunk  to  Mosul.  By 
the  month  of  Mardi  this  wood  was  ready.  I  purchased  from  the  dra- 
goman of  the  French  consulate  a  pair  of  strong  iron  axles,  formerly 
used  by  M.  Botta  in  bringing  the  sculptures  from  Khorsabad. 
Each  wheel  was  formed  of  three  solid  pieces,  nearly  a  foot  thick, 
from  the  trunk  of  the  mulberry  tree,  bound  together  by  iron  hoops ; 
across  the  axle  were  laid  three  beams,  and  above  them  several 
cross  beams,  all  of  the  same  wood.  A  pole  was  fixed  to  one  axle, 
to  which  were  also  attached  iron  rings,  for  ropes,  to  enable  men  as 
well  as  buffiiloes  to  draw  the  cart :  the  wheels  were  provided  with 
moveable  hooks  for  the  same  purpose.  Simple  as  this  cart  was, 
it  became  an  object  of  wonder  in  the  town ;  crowds  came  to  look 
at  it  as  it  stood  in  the  yard  of  the  Vice-Consul's  khan ;  and  the 
Pacha*s  topjis  or  artillery  men,  who,  from  their  acquaintance  with 
the  mysteries  of  gun-carriages,  were  looked  up  to  as  authorities 
on  such  matters,  daily  declaimed  on  the  properties  and  use  of  this 
vehicle,  and  of  carts  in  general,  to  a  large  circle  of  curious  and 
attentive  listeners.  But  when  the  news  spread  that  it  was  about 
to  leave  the  gates  and  to  be  drawn  over  the  bridge,  the  business 
of  the  place  was  completely  suspended.  The  secretaries  and 
scribes  from  the  palace  left  their  divans ;  the  guards  their  posts ; 
the  bazaars  were  deserted ;  and  half  the  population  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  witness  the  manoeuvres  of  the  cart  A 
pair  of  bufialoes,  with  the  assistance  of  a^crowd  of  Chaldsdans  and 
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shouting  Arabs,  forced  the  ponderous  wheels  over  the  rotten 
bridge  of  boats.  The  multitude  seemed  to  be  fully  satisfied  with 
the  spectacle.  The  cart  was  the  topic  of  general  conyersation 
in  Mosul,  until  the  arrival  from  Europe  of  some  children's  toys, 
barking  dogs  and  moving  puppets,  which  gave  rise  to  fresh 
excitement,  and  filled  even  the  gravest  of  the  clergy  with  wonder 

at  the  learning  and  the  wisdom  of  the  infidels -To 

enable  me  to  move  the  bull  from  the  ruins,  and  to  place  it  in  the 
cart  in  the  plain  below,  a  trench  was  cut  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
long,  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  in  some  places  twenty  feet  deep. 
A  road  was  thus  constructed  from  the  entrance  in  which  stood  the 

bull  to  the  edge  of  the  mound As  the  bull  was  to 

be  placed  on  its  back,  the  unsculptured  side  of  the  slab  having  to 

be  lowered  upon  rollers,  I  removed  the  walls  behind  it 

An  open  space  was  then  formed  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
sculpture  when  prostrate,  and  leaving  room  for  the  workmen  to 
pass  on  all  sides  of  it.     The  principal  difficulty  was  of  course  to 
lower  the  mass :  when  once  on  the  ground  or  on  rollers,  it  could 
be  dragged  forwards  by  the  united  force  of  a  number  of  men,  but 
during  its  descent  it  could  only  be  sustained  by  ropes.     If,  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight,  they  chanced  to  break,  the 
sculpture  would  be  precipitated  to  the  ground,  and  would,  pro- 
bably, be  broken  in  its  fall.    The  few  ropes  I  possessed  had  been 
expressly  sent  to  me  across  the  desert  from  Aleppo,  but  they  were 
small.     From  Baghdad  I  had  obtained  a  thick  hawser  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  palm ;  in  addition,  I  had  been  furnished  with  two 
pairs  of  blocks  and  a  pair  of  jack-screws  belonging  to  the  steamers 
of  the  Euphrates  expedition.     These  were  all  the  means  at  my 
command  for.  moving  the  bull  and  lion.    The  sculptures  were 
wrapped  in  mats  and  felts  to  preserve  them  as  for  as  possible  from 
injury,  in  case  of  a  fall,  and  to  prevent  the  ropes  chipping  or 
rubbing  the  alabaster.    The  bull  was  ready  to  be  moved  by  the 
IBth  of  March.     The  earth  had  been  taken  from  under  it,  and  it 
was  now  only  supported  by  beams  resting  against  the  opposite 
wall.    Among  the  wood  obtained  from  the  mountains  were  several 
thick  rollers.     These  were  placed  upon  sleepers  or  half  beams, 
formed  out  of  the  trunks  of  poplar  trees,  well  greased,  and  laid  on 
the  ground  parallel  to  the  sculpture.     The  bull  was  to  be  lowered 
upon  these  rollers;  a  deep  trench  had  been  cut  behind  the  second 
bull,  completely  across  the  wall,  and  consequently  extending  from 
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chamber  to  chamber.  A  bundle  of  ropes  coiled  round  this  isolated 
mass  of  earth  served  to  hold  two  blocks,  two  others  being  attadied 
to  ropes  wound  round  the  bull  to  be  moved.  The  ropes  by  which 
the  sculpture  was  to  be  lowered  were  passed  through  these  blocks; 
the  ends  or  falls  of  the  tackle,  as  they  are  technicall  j  called,  being 
led  from  the  blocks  above  the  second  bull,  and  held  by  the  Arabs. 
The  cable  having  been  first  passed  through  the  trench  and  then 
round  the  sculpture,  the  ends  were  given  to  two  bodies  of  men. 
Several  of  the  strongest  Chaldeans  placed  thick  beams  against 
the  back  of  the  bull,  and  were  directed  to  withdraw  them  gradually, 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  slab,  and  checking  it  in  its  descent, 
in  case  the  ropes  should  give  way.  My  own  people  were  reinforced 
by  a  large  number  of  the  Abou  Salman.  I  had  invited  Sheikh 
Abd-ur-rahman  to  be  present,  and  he  came  attended  by  a  body  of 
horsemen.  The  inhabitants  of  Naifa  and  Nimroud,  having  volun- 
teered to  assist  on  the  occasion,  were  distributed  among  my  Arabs. 
The  workmen,  except  the  Chaldeans  who  supported  the  beams, 
were  divided  into  four  parties,  two  of  which  were  stationed  in  ftx>nt 
of  the  bull,  and  held  the  ropes  passed  through  the  blocks ;  the 
rost  clung  to  the  ends  of  the  cable,  and  were  directed  to  slack 
gradually  as  the  sculpture  descended.  The  men  being  ready,  and 
all  my  preparations  complete,  I  stationed  myself  on  the  top  of  the 
high  bank  of  earth  over  the  second  bull,  and  ordered  the  wedges 
to  be  struck  out  from  under  the  sculpture  to  be  moved.  Still, 
however,  it  remained  firmly  in  its  place.  A  rope  having  been 
passed  round  it,  six  or  seven  men  easily  tilted  it  over.  The  thick 
ill-made  cable  stretched  with  the  strain,  and  almost  buried  itself 
in  the  earth  round  which  it  was  coiled.  The  ropes  held  well. 
The  mass  descended  gradually,  the  Ohaldsans  propping  it  up 
with  the  beams.  It  was  a  moment  of  the  greatest  anxiety. 
The  drums  and  shrill  pipes  of  the  Kurdish  musicians  increased 
the  din  and  confusion  caused  by  the  war-cry  of  the  Arabs,  who 
were  half-frantic  with  excitement.  They  had  thrown  o£P  nearly 
all  their  garments;  their  long  hair  floated  on  the  wind;  and 
they  indulged  in  the  wildest  postures  and  gesticulations  as  they 
clung  to  the  ropes.  The  women  had  congregated  on  the  sides 
of  the  tronches,  and  by  their,  incessant  screams  and  by  the 
ear-piercing  tahlehl,  added  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men.  The 
bull  once  in  motion,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing.    The  loudest  cries  I  could  produce  were  lost  in  the  -cnstt  of 
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disoordaiit  sounds.     Neither  the  hippopotamus-hide  whips  of  the 
kawasses  nor  the  bricks  and  clods  of  earth  with  which  I  endeavoured 
to  draw  attention  from  some  of  the  most  noisy  of  the  group,  were 
of  any  avail.    Away  went  the  bull,  steady  enough  as  long  as  sup- 
ported by  the  props  behind ;  but  as  it  came  nearer  to  the  rollers 
the  beams  could  no  longer  be  used.     The  cable  and   ropes 
stretched  more  and  mora     Dry  from  the  climate,  as  they  felt  the 
strain,  they  creaked  and  threw  out  dust.    Water  was  thrown  over 
them,  hut  in  vain,  for  they  all  broke  together,  when  the  sculpture 
was  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  rollers.     The  bull  was  pre 
dpitated  to  the  ground.    Those  who  held  the  ropes,  thus  suddenly 
relaxed,  followed  its  example,  and  were  rolling  one  over  the  other 
in  the  dust    A  sudden  silence  succeeded  to  the  clamour.     I 
rushed   into  the  trenches,  prepared   to  find  the  bull  in  many 
pieces.     It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  my  satisfaction  when  I 
saw  it  lying  precisely  where  I  had  wished  to  place  it, — uninjured ! 
The  Arabs  no  sooner  got  on  their  legs  again,  than,  seeing  the 
result  of  the  accident,  they  darted  out  of  the  trenches,  and  seizing 
by  the  hands  the  women  who  were  looking  on,  formed  a  large 
circle,  and  yelling  their  war-cry  ^dth  redoubled  energy,  com- 
menced a  most  mad  dance.     The  musicians  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost ;  but  their  music  was  drowned  by  the  cries  of  the 
dancers.     Even  Abd-ur-rahman  shared  in  the  excitement,  and 
throwing  his  cloak  to  one  of  his  attendants,  insisted  on  leading  off 
the  debkhe.     It  would  have  been  useless  to  put  any  check  on 
these  proceedings.     I  preferred  allowing  the  men  to  wear  them- 
selves out,  a  result  which,  considering  the  amount  of  exertion  and 
energy  displayed  both  by  the  limbs  and  throat,  was  not  long  in 
taking  place.     I  was  now  prepared  by  the  aid  of  Behnan,  the 
Bairakdar,  and  the  Tyari  to  move  the  bull  into  the  long  trench 
which  led  to  the  edge  of  the  mound. 

"  The  rollers  were  in  good  order;  and  as  soon  as  the  excitement 
of  the  Arabs  had  sufficiently  abated  to  enable  them  to  resume 
woric,  the  sculpture  was  dragged  out  of  its  place  by  ropes. 
Sleepers  were  laid  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  fresh  rollers  were 
placed  under  the  bull  as  it  was  pulled  forward  by  cables  to  which 
were  fixed  the  tackles  held  by  logs  buried  in  the  earth  on  the  edge 
of  the  mound.  The  sui^was  going  down  as  these  preparations  were 
completed.  I  deferred  any  further  labour  till  the  morrow.  The 
Arabs  dressed  themselves,  and,  placing  the  musicians  at  their  head. 
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marched  towards  the  village,  singiDg  their  war-songs,  and  occa- 
sionally raising  a  wild  yell,  throwing  their  lances  in  the  air,  and 
flourishing  their  swords  and  shields  over  their  heads.  .  .  .  The 
night  was  of  course  looked  upon  as  one  of  rejoicing.  Abd-ur-rahman 
and  his  brother  dined  with  me ;  although  had  it  not  been  for  the 
honour  and  distinction  conferred  by  the  privilege  of  using  knives 
and  forks,  they  would  rather  have  exercised  their  fingers  with  the 
crowds  gathered  round  the  wooden  platters  in  the  court-janL 
Sheep  were,  as  usual,  killed,  and  boiled  or  roasted  whole ;  they 
formed  the  essence  of  all  entertainments  and  public  festivities. 
They  had  scarcely  been  devoured  before  dancing  was  commenced. 
There  were  fortunately  relays  of  musicians,  for  no  human  lungs 
could  have  furnished  the  requisite  amount  of  breath.  When  some 
were  nearly  falling  from  exhaustion,  the  ranks  were  recruited  from 
others;  and  so  the  Arabs  went  on  until  dawn.  It  was  useless  to 
preach  moderation,  or  to  entreat  for  quiet  Advice  and  remon- 
strances were  received  with  deafening  shouts  of  the  war-cry,  and 
outrageous  antics,  as  proofs  of  gratitude  for  the  entertainment 
and  ability  to  resist  fatigue. 

"  After  passing  the  night  in  this  fashion,  these  extraordinary 
beings,  still  singing  and  capering,  started  for  the  mound.  Every- 
thing had  been  prepared  on  .the  previous  day  for  moving  the 
bull,  and  the  men  bad  now  only  to  haul  on  the  ropes.  As  the 
sculpture  advanced,  the  rollers  left  behind  were  removed  to  the 
front,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  it  reached  the  end  of  the  trench. 
There  was  little  difficulty  in  dragging  it  down  the  precipitous  side 
of  the  mound.  When  it  arrived  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
bottom,  sufficient  earth  was  removed  from  beneath  to  admit  the 
cart,  upon  which  the  bull  itself  was  then  lowered  by  still  further 
digging  away  the  soil.  It  was  soon  ready  to  be  dragged  to  the 
river.  Buffaloes  were  first  harnessed  to  die  yoke ;  but  although 
the  men  pulled  with  ropes  fastened  to  the  rings  attached,  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  cart,  the  animals,  feeling  the  weight  behind 
them,  refused  to  move.  We  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  take 
them  out,  and  the  Tyan,  in  parties  of  eight,  lifted  by  turns  the 
pole,  while  the  Arabs,  assisted  by  the  people  of  Naifa  dragged 
the  cart.  The  procession  was  thus  formed :  I  rode  first,  with 
the  Bairakdar,  to  point  out  the  road.  Then  came  the  musicians 
with  their  drums  and  fifes,  drumming  and  fifeing  with  might  and 
main.     The  cart  followed,  dragged  by  about  three  hundred  men, 
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all  screecbiDg  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  urged  on  by  the 
kawasses  and  superintendants.  The  procession  was  closed  by  the 
women,  who  kept  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs  by  their  shrill 
cries.  Abd-ur-rahman's  horsemen  performed  divers  feats  round  the 
groups,  dashing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  charging  with  their 
spears.  We  advanced  well  enough,  although  the  ground  was 
heavy,  until  we  reached  the  ruins  of  the  former  village  of  Nimroud. 
It  is  the  custom  in  this  part  of  Turkey  for  the  villagers  to  dig 
deep  pits  to  store  their  com,  barley,  and  straw,  for  the  autumn 
and  winter.  These  pits  generally  surround  the  villages.  Being 
only  covered  with  a  light  framework  of  boughs  and  slates  plastered 
over  with  mud,  they  become,  particularly  when  half  empty,  a  snare 
and  a  trap  to  the  horseman,  who,  unless  guided  by  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  localities,  is  pretty  certain  to  find  the  hind* 
legs  of  his  horse  on  a  level  with  its  ears,  and  himself  suddenly 
sprawling  in  front.  The  corn-pits  around  Nimroud  had  long  since 
been  emptied  of  their  supplies,  and  had  been  concealed  by  light 
sand  and  dust,  which  blow  over  the  plain  during  the  summer, 
and  soon  fill  up  every  hole  and  crevice.  Although  I  had  carefully 
examined  the  ground  before  starting,  one  of  these  holes  had 
escaped  my  notice,  and  into  it  two  wheels  of  the  cart  completely 
sank.  The  Arabs  pulled  and  yelled  in  vain.  The  ropes  broke, 
but  the  wheels  refused  to  move.  We  tried  every  means  to  release 
them,   but  unsuccessfully.     After  working  till  dusk,  we  were 

obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt Next  morning,  we 

succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  earth,  and  in  placing  thick  planks 
beneath  the  buried  wheels.  After  a  few  efforts  the  cart  moved 
forward  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  Arabs,  who,  as  was  invariably 
their  custom  on  such  occasions,  indulged,  while  pulling  at  the 
ropes,  in  the  most  outrageous  antics.  The  procession  was  formed 
as  on  the  previous  day,  and  we  dragged  the  bull  triumphantly 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  river.  Here  the  wheels 
buried  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  it  was  night  before  we  con- 
trived, with  the  aid  of  planks  and  increased  exertions,  to  place  the 
sculpture  on  the  platform  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  from  which 
it  was  to  slide  down  on  the  raft.  The  tents  of  the  Arabs,  who 
encamped  near  the  river,  were  pitched  round  the  bull  until  its 
companion,  the  lion,  should  be  brought  down,  and  the  two  em- 
barked together  for  Baghdad.  The  night  was  passed  in  renewed 
rqoicings  to  celebrate  the  successful  termination  of  our  labours* 
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On  the  following  morning  I  rode  to  Mosul  to  enjoy  a  few  dajs 
rest  after  my  exertions." 

Mr.  Layard*8  spirited  account  terminates  with  the  embarkation 
of  the  precious  sculptures  for  Basn^,  which  was  at  last  sucoess- 
fally  accomplished.  "  I  watched  the  raft,"  says  he,  .*'  until  they 
disappeared  behind  a  projecting  bank,  forming  a  distant  reach  of 
the  river.  I  could  not  forbear  musing  upon  the  strange  destiny 
of  their  burdens ;  which  after  adorning  the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  the  objects  of  the  wonder,  and,  may  be,  the  worship  of 
thousands,  had  been  buried  unknown  for  centuries,  beneath  a  soil 
trodden  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  by  the  Greeks  under  Alex- 
ander, and  by  the  Arabs  under  the  first  successors  of  their  Proph^ 
They  were  now  to  visit  India,  to  cross  the  most  distant  seas  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  to  be  finally  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 
Who  can  venture  to  tell  how  their  strange  career  will  end  ?'* 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  Mr.  Layard's  operations  in 
the  great  mounds  of  Nimriid  itself,  we  shall  take  a  short  survey 
of  similar  excavations  which  were  made  in  other  mounds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  which,  like  Nimrud,  bear  testimony  to  the 
existence  and  grandeur  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  nation.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  Koyunjik,  which  had  been,  as  we  have 
alreculy  stated,  supposed  by  all  previous  travellers  to  contain  the 
real  remains  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Major  Rawlinson,  however, 
considers  that  the  mound  of  the  Nabi  Yunas  is  the  real  site 
of  Nineveh,  and  that  Koyunjik  was  a  suburb  of  the  old  city. 
Mr.  Layard  commenced  his  operations  on  this  mound  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the  Grand  Vizir,  giving  him 
full  leave  to  excavate,  and  to  remove  to  England  whatever  sculp* 
tures  be  might  happen  to  light  upon.  He  had  not  done  so 
previously,  as  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Mosul,  he  was 
liable  to  interruption,  from  the  jealousy  of  the  authorities  of  that 
place.  The  only  opposition  he  met  with  was  from  the  French 
Consul,  who  claimed  the  ruins  as  French  property,  a  claim 
which,  however,  Mr.  Layard  did  not  recognise.  In  consequence, 
both  gentlemen  had  working  parties  at  the  same  time,  employed 
on  different  sides  of  the  mound,  and  continued  their  researches 
for  about  a  month.  A  few  fragments  only  of  sculpture  were  at 
first  discovered,  which,  however,  enabled  Mr.  Layard  to  assert 
that  the  building  was  contemporary  vrith  Khorsabad.  The  works 
were  then  abandoned  for  the  more  important  ones  at  Nimrud. 
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A  short  time  subsequent  to  this,  Mr.  Lajard    resumed  his 
operations    at    Koyunjik,    but    was    not  rewarded  with  much 
of  interest.     Fragments  of  sculptured  alabaster  were,  indeed, 
found ;  and,  after  two  or  three  days*  labour,  an  entrance  was  dis- 
covered, formed  of  two  winged  figures,  which  had  been  purposely 
destroyed.     The  legs  and  lower  parts  of  the  tunic  were  alone 
preserved.    The  proportions  were  gigantic,  and  the  relief  higher 
than  that  of  any  sculpture  hitherto  discovered  in  Assyria.    All 
the  slabs,  subsequently  found,  were  more  or  less  defaced,  and  bore 
marks  of  the  chisel.    After  tracing  the  walls  of  one  chamber,  Mr. 
Layard  renounced,  for  the  present,  any  further  examination,  as 
no  traces  of  sculpture  w^re  to  be  found,  and  the  accumulation  of 
rubbish  was  very  considerable.     The  building  appeitrs  to  have  been 
either  a  guard-house  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  quadrangle,  or 
a  tower  defending  the  walls.     From  the  height  of  the  mound,  it 
would  seem  that  there  were  originally  two  or  more  stories.     On 
his  return  from  Nimrud,  in  the  middle  of  May,  Mr.  Layard 
determined  to  carry  on  his  excavations  there  in  the  same  syste- 
matic manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  them  at  Nimrud.     He 
felt  that  the  constant  tradition  that  Koyunjik  represented  the 
ancient  Nineveh,  was  entitled  to  much  respect,  and  he  knew 
that,  for  years,  fragments  of  alabaster,  tak^i  from  that  mound, 
had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  of  the  modem 
town.      Under  the  Nabi  Yunas,  remains  existed,  probably,  as 
entire  as  those  of  Nimrud ;   though  the  prejudices  of  the  inhabi- 
tants would  prevent  their  investigation 

Mr.  Layard,  in  his  description  of  the  works  at  Koyunjik,  points 
out  the  way  in  which  all  similar  excavations  should  be  carried  on. 
*'  The  As^rrians,"  says  he,  "  when  about  to  build  a  palace  or 
public  edifice,  appear  to  have  first  constructed  a  platform  or  solid 
compact  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain.  Upon  it  they  raised  the  monument.  When 
the  building  was  destroyed,  its  ruins,  already  half  buried  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  upper  walls  and  roof,  remained  of  course  on  the 
platform,  and  were  in  process  of  time  completely  covered  up  by 
the  dust  and  sand  carried  about  by  the  hot  winds  of  summer. 
Consequently,  in  digging  for  remains,  the  first  step  is  to  reach 
the  platform  of  sun-dried  bricks.  When  this  is  dLscovered,  the 
trenches  must  be  opened  to  the  level  of  it,  and  not  deeper.  They 
should  then  be  continued  in  opposite  directions,  care  being  always 
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taken  to  keep  along  the  platform.  6j  these  means,  if  there  be 
any  rains,  they  most  necessarily  be  discovered,  supposing  the 
trenches  to  be  long  enough ;  for  the  chambers  of  the  Assyrian 
edifices  are  generally  narrow,  and  their  walls,  or  the  slabs  which 
cased  them,  if  fiallen,  must  sooner  or  later  be  reached.** 

In  a  month,  nine  chambers  had  been  explored ;  and  it  was 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  building  had  been  destroyed  by 
tire.  In  its  architecture  the  ruins  of  Eoyuojik  resembled  Nimrud 
and  Khorsabad.  The  bas-reliefs  were  much  larger  than  those 
found  at  Nimrud,  being  about  ten  feet  high,  and  eight  or  nine 
wide.  The  winged  human-headed  bulls,  forming  the  entrance, 
were  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  square.  The  sculptures  were 
inferior  in  general  design  to  those  from  the  N.W.  palace;  bat 
the  finish  of  the  parts  was  in  many  cases  very  careful  and 
minute.  The  name  of  the  king,  which  was  found  on  the  backs 
of  slabs  and  bricks,  shows  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  builder  of 
Khorsabad.  Hence,  an  approximate  date  may  be  obtained  to  the 
age  of  these  ruins.  In  the  earth  above  the  edifice  at  Koyunjik, 
a  few  earthen  vases  and  fragments  of  pottery  were  found ;  bat  no 
tombs  or  sarcophagi.  Foundations,  however,  of  buildings  of 
roughly-hewn  stone  were  discovered  above  the  Assyrian  remains ; 
and  one  or  two  glass  bottles  were  taken  out  of  the  rubbish,  entire. 

Among  the  slabs,  was  one  found  representing  the  burning  of  a 
castle  which  stood  on  a  hill ;  perhaps  the  same  building  which  is 
represented  in  one  of  M.  Botta  s  bas-reliefi9.  And  on  others  were 
mountains  clothed  with  forest,  and  warriors  ascending  and  descend- 
ing thickly-wooded  heights.  On  one  was  depicted  the  interior 
of  a  castle,  represented  as  at  Nimrud,  by  a  kind  of  ground-plan. 
Without  the  walls  were  prisoners,  with  their  hands  manacled; 
within  were  represented  the  interiors  of  several  houses  and  tents. 
In  the  tents  were  seen  men  apparently  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
domestic  occupations,  and  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  tables, 
couches,  and  chairs.  To  the  tent-poles  were  suspended  some 
utensils,  perhaps  vases  thus  hung  up,  as  is  still  the  custom  in 
the  East,  to  cool  water.  On  two  other  slabs,  were  vessels  filled 
with  warriors  and  females,  leaving  a  castle  built  on  the  sea-shore 
and  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain.  A  man  stood  at  the  castle 
gate,  which  opened  immediately  on  the  water.  A  woman,  who 
had  already  embarked  in  one  of  the  ships,  was  seen  stretching  out 
her  arms  to  receive  a  child  which  the  man  was  giving  her.     The 
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sea  T?B8  indicated  by  iravy  lines  carried  across  the  slab  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  bj  fish,  crabs,  and  turtles.  The  vessels  were  of  two 
kinds :  some  had  masts  and  sails  as  well  as  oars,  others  were 
impelled  bj  rowers  alone.  From  the  position  of  the  city,  the  slab 
probably  represented  a  people  embarking  and  escaping  from  the 
Assyrians.  Mr.  Layard  suggests  that  its  subject  may  be,  perhaps, 
an  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  Syrians. 

On  numerous  other  slabs,  all  more  or  less  injured  by  fire,  were 
discovered  other  representations  of  battle-scenes  and  sieges,  and 
on  one  an  eunuch  and  a  bearded  scribe  are  depicted,  inscribing 
on  a  roll  of  leather  the  number  of  the  heads  of  ihe  enemy,  which 
are  being  brought  in  by  two  warriors,  who  place  their  trophies 
at  the  foot  of  the  registrar.  Another  slab  had  on  it  the  sack  of 
a  city,  which  stood  between  two  rivers,  in  the  midst  of  groves  of 
palm-trees.  From  the  absence  of  mountains,  the  nature  of  the 
trees,  and  the  two  rivers,  Mr.  Layard  conjectures  that  the  sculpture 
represents  the  subjugation  of  some  people  living  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  King  appears  several  times  in  his  chariot,  amidst  groves  of 
palm  trees,  preceded  and  followed  by  warriors.  The  besiegers  are 
seen  cutting  down  the  palm-trees  to  open  and  dear  the  approaches 
to  the  city. 

Subsequently  to  Mr.  Layard's  departure  for  England,  Mr.  Eoss 

continued  the  excavations,  but  in  a  different  part  of  the  mound ; 

the  results  of  his  discoveries  show  that  there  was  more  than  one 

building  on  the  platform.     Like  that  which  Mr.  Layard  opened, 

the<^  edifices  have  likewise  been  destroyed  by  fire.    Among 

other  objects,  Mr.  Eoss  was  successful  in  finding  a  monument 

of  considerable  interest.     In  shape  it  resembled  a  tombstone, 

being  about  three  feet  high,  and  rounded  at  the  top.    On  it  was  a 

figure,  probably  that  of  a  king,  and  a  long  inscription  in  the 

Cuneiform  character.     Above  the  figure  are  various  emblems, 

among  which  is  the  Winged  Divinity  in  the  Circle.  Such  is  all  that 

has  been  done  at  present  at  Koyunjik,  but  Mr.  Layard  suggests 

the  strong  probability  of  much  more  extensive  remains  being 

found  here&fi;er.    At  present  only  two  comers  have  been  partially 

^lored,  and  in  both  of  these  have  sculptures  and  inscriptions 

been  met  with.  Both  have,  indeed,  been  destroyed  by  conflagration; 

l)ut  it  is  possible  that  other  parts  of  the  buildings  may  have 

escaped,  as  was  the  case  at  Khorsabad  in  ruins  of  much  less 

extent     The  identity  of  the  name  of  the  king  who  caused  them 
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to  be  eiecnted  with  that  found  oh  the  t&bletB  near  Bniut,  mt  the 
mouth  of  the  Kohival-kelb,  proves  that  the  Asiyiisn  empire,  at 
the  time  of  the  buildiug  of  the  Koyuujik  palaces,  extended  to  the 
bordere  of  the  Mediterraaeaa. 

Mr.  Layard  nest  detenninedto  investigate  the  niina  of  Kalah 
Shergbat  in  the  Desert,  vriiich  the  Arabs  had  rapresented  m  con- 
taining a  great  variet;  of  curious  remains.  On  reachii^  the 
trenchea  be  found  that  a  Sitting  Figure,  in  black  baaalt,  of  the  size 
of  life,  had  been  uncovered.  It  was  much  mutilated:  the  bead  and 
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hands  bad  been  destroyed.  The  square  stool,  or  hlock.  on  which 
the  figure  sat,  was  covered  on  three  sides  by  a  Confflform  insciip- 
lion ;  and,  on  one  of  the  columns  of  inscriptions,  nas  found  the 
name  of  the  builder  of  the  most  ancient  palace  at  Nimrud.  The 
figure,  unlike  tboie  of  the  sculptures  from  that  place,  was  iiill  and 
not  in  relief ;  and  probably  jepresented  the  king.  Part  of  the  beard 
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\fas  still  preserved :  the  hands  appear  to  have  rested  on  the  knees, 
and  a  long  rohe,  edged  with  tassels,  reached  to  the  ankles.  The 
subsequent  excavations  did  not  reveal  anything  of  importance: 
there  were  manj  walls,  but  probably  recent  ones,  about  the  ruins ; 
and  there  were  tombs  and  sarcophagi  similar  to  those  at  Nimrud ; 
but  the  workmen,  though  they  sunk  their  trenches  very  deep,  did 
not  arrive  at  the  platform  of  sun-dried  bricks  on  which  the  building 
must  originally  have  been  placed.  Mr.  Layard  therefore  considered 
this  ruin  to  have  been  only  partially  examined. 

The  principal  ruin  at  Kalah  Sherghat,  like  those  of  Nimrud, 
Koyunjik,  and  other  Assyrian  sites,  is  a  large  square  mound,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cone  or  pyramid.  Long  lines  of  smaller  mounds,  or 
ramparts,  enclose  a  quadrangle,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
once  occupied  by  houses  or  unimportant  buildings.  At  Kalah 
Sherghat,  the  high  conical  mound  rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
N.  side  of  the  great  platform.  Immediately  below  this  cone, 
and  forming  a  facing  to  the  great  mound,  is  a  wall  of  well-hewn 
stones  or  slabs,  carefully  fitted  together,  and  bevelled  at  the  edges. 
The  battlements  still  existing,  on  the  top  of  this  vrall,  are  cut  into 
gradines,  resembling  in  this  respect,  the  battlements  of  the  castles 
and  towers  represented  on  the  Nimrud  sculptures.  It  is  probably 
an  Assyrian  work,  and  the  four  sides  of  the  mound  may,  originally, 
have  been  similarly  cased.  As  it  is  singularly  well  placed  for  a 
place  of  defence,  some  of  the  upper  masonry  may  be  of  Arab  or 
Turkish  origin. 

The  principal  mound  at  Kalah  Sherghat  is  one  of  the  largest 
mounds  in  Assyria.  Mr.  Ainsworth  made  a  particular  measure- 
ment of  it  during  his  visit,  and  found  that  its  circumference 
was  4,685  yards ;  and,  comparing  it  with  other  great  mounds, 
he  states  that  the  Mujelibe,  is  only  737  yards  round;  the  great 
mound  at  Borsippa,  762  yards ;  the  Kasr,  or  terraced  palace  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  Babylon,  2«100  yards ;  and  the  mound  of  Koyunjik 
$2,563  yards.  A  part  of  the  great  mound  at  Kalah  Sherghat  is 
not  artificial.  Irregularities  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  natural 
eminences  have  been  united  into  one  great  platform  by  layers 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  stupendous  structure, 
yielding  in  magnitude  and  extent  to  no  other  artificial  mound  in 
Assyria.  Mr.  Layard  is  unvnlling,  till  we  have  more  evidence,  to 
connect  Kalah  Sherghat  with  any  ancient  city  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  Sacred  Books,  or  has  been  preserved  by  ancient  geographers. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  iuscriptions,  that  it  must  he  a  very  ancient  citj; 
hut  whether  it  he  Chalah,  or  the  Ur  of  Ahraham,  Mr.  Lajard 
leaves  in  douht  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  felt  quite  sure  that  it  must 
he  the  same  as  the  Ur  of  the  Persians,  mentioned  hj  Ammianus 
Marcellinus;  hut  Mr.  Lajard  thinks  his  argument  is  hardlj 
tenahle. 

At  Baasheikha,  excavations  were  made,  as  we  have  men* 
tioned,  and  in  several  other  mounds ;  hut  no  result  of  any  im* 
portance  was  ohtained  from  them.  There  were,  however,  some 
other  places  of  interest  which  were  visited  either  hj  Mr.  Lajard 
or  hj  his  friends,  and  which  are  wt>rth  noticing  here,  though  no 
excavations  were  made  at  them. 

Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  ruins  of  Al  Hathr,  in  th^ 
Desert,  which  Mr.  Lajard  saw  when  making  an  expedition  in 
companj  with  the  Pasha  of  Mosul.  His  account  is  singularlj 
picturesque :  "  A  dark  thunder  cloud  rose  hehind  the  time-worn 
ruins  of  Al  Hather  as  we  approached  them.  The  sun,  still 
throwing  its  rajs  upon  the  walls  and  palace,  lighted  up  the  jellow 
stones  until  thej  shone  like  gold.  Mr.  Boss  and  mjrself,  accom- 
panied hj  an  Arah,  urged  our  horses  onwards,  that  we  might 
escape  the  coming  storm  ;  hut  it  hurst  upon  us  in  its  furj  ere  we 
reached  the  palace.  The  lightning  plajed  through  the  vast 
huildings,  the  thunder  re-echoed  through  its  deserted  halls,  and 
the  hail  compelled  us  to  rein  up  our  horses,  and  to  turn  our  hacks 
to  the  tempest  It  was  a  fit  moment  to  enter  such  ruins  as  these. 
Thej  rose  in  solitarj  grandeur  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  *  in  media 
solitudine  positte,'  as  thej  stood  fifteen  centuries  hefore,  when 
described  hj  the  Roman  historian.*  On  mj  previous  visit,  the 
first  view  I  had  of  Al  Hather  was  probahlj  no  less  striking.  We 
had  been  wandering  for  three  days  in  the  wilderness  without 
seeing  one  human  habitation :  on  the  fourth  morning  a  thick  mist 
hung  over  the  place:  we  had  given  up  the  search,  when  the 
vapours  were  drawn  up  like  a  curtain,  and  we  saw  the  ruins 
hefore  us.  At  that  time  within  the  walls  were  the  tents  of  some 
Shammar  Arabs ;  hut  now,  as  we  crossed  the  confused  heaps  of 
fragments  forming  a  circle  round  the  citj,  we  saw  that  the  place 
was  tenantless.  Flocks  on  a  neighbouring  rising  ground  showed^ 
however,  that  the  Arabs  were  not  far  distant." 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  his  Besearches,  has  given  a  verj  full  and 

•  Ammiftnus  Marcellinnf,  lib.  xxv.  c.  viii. 
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intoresdng  account  of  this  carious  rain.    These  rvdos,  he  states, 
are  the  remains  of  T?hat  was  once  a  palace  and  a  temple,  and 
snrpass  in  their  extent  and  completeness  the  ndn  known  as  the 
Tak-i-Kesra,  or  arch  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon.     The  building 
consists  of  a  series  of  vaulted  chambers  or  halls  of  difforsnt 
sizes,  all  opening  to  the  East,  and  regularly  succeeding  one 
another  from  North  to  South,  and  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
wall;  while  in  front  there  was  another  row  of  edifioes,  gusurd- 
hooses,  &c.,  at  the  southern  end  of  which  was  a  great  hall,  irith 
an  ornamented  vault  and  tall  columns.     The  whole  of  these 
buildings  were  enclosed  within  a  wall  about  1860  yards  square, 
which  left  a  considerable  space  open  in  front,  and  this  open  square 
was  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  town,  which  is  nearly  a  p^iect 
circle,    surrounded  by  a  rampart  about  three   miles  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  in  circumference.     Every  stone,  not  only 
in  the  chief  building,  but  in  the  walls  and  bastions  and  other 
public  monuments,  where  not  deiaeed  by  tame,  k  marked  with  a 
character,  for  the  most  part  either  a  Ohaldee  letter  or  nvmeraU 
undecipherable  by  Mr.  Bassam  or  by  a  Jewish  Babbi  at  Mosul. 
Some  of  the  marks  resembled  the  Roman  A,  and  others  were 
apparently  astronomical  signs:   among  them  was  the  ancient 
emblem  of  Venus,  the  Mylitta  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Alitta  of 
the  Arabians,  according  to  Herodotus,  and  the  Nani  or  Nannania 
of  the  Sjrrians.    These  characters  were  generally  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  height,  and  carefully  sculptured,  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
face  of  every  stone.    The  sculptures  are  almost  all  of  the  Sassanian 
period ;  and  Mr.  Li^rd  does  not  imagine  that  any  of  them  are 
as  old  as  the  period  of  the  Arsacidss.    Almost  every  stone  in 
the  arch  has  externally,  in  high  relief,  the  human  bust,  repre- 
senting that  peculiar  form  of  dressing  the  hair  which  is  common 
ou  the  old  Persian  monuments;  the  style  of  these  sculptures  is 
tolerably  uniform,  with  considerable  difference  in  the  costumes. 

On  the  fistce  of  the  wall  of  the  great  hall,  besides  the  signs 
ivhieh  we  have  mentioned,  there  are  two  inscriptions,  one  in 
Chaldee  and  the  other  in  Arabic,  and  evidently  more  modem 
tban  the  building.  The  first,  as  translated  by  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
appears  to  be  the  lament  of  some  Jewish  prisoners,  and  is  to 
tbe  following  effect : — "  In  justice  to  Thee  who  art  our  salvation, 
I  hope  from  Thee,  O  God,  for  help  against  mine  enemies.** 
"The  other  is  a  memorial  of  Azz-al-din  Masaud-ibn-Maudud,  one 
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of  the  Atabeks  of  Mosul,  who  reigned  here  from  aj>.  1180  to 
1193.  In  the  rear  of  the  great  hall  is  another  apartment, 
surrounded  by  a  lofty  vaulted  passage ;  and  over  its  doorway  is 
the  most  beautifully  sculptured  relief  in  the  whole  building, 
representing  griffins  supporting  heads,  human  and  others,  and 
in  the  centre  the  head  of  Apollo,  or  Mithra,  supported  by  eagles 
with  scrolls  in  their  mouths :  beneath  is  some  beautifully  carved 
foliage.  The  whole  is  evidently  of  the  Roman  times.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  Romans  had  contributed  to  adorn  a  temple, 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  a  Deity  in  whom  they  recognised 
their  own  Apollo,  and  had  added  the  Roman  eagles  to  the 
insignia  of  the  Oriental  Mithra. 

As  far  as  we  know  of  the  history  of  this  once  great  city,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  ruled  in  turn  by  the  Armenians,  the  Persians, 
the  Romans,  and  modem  Arabians.  According  to  Dion  Cassius, 
Trajan,  after  his  descent  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  tried  to 
reach  Atra,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  for  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  and  owing  to  the  great  heats.  In  the  time  of  Arsaces 
(Ardawan),  Septimus  Severus,  who  also  returned  by  the  Tigris 
from  Ctesiphon,  besieged  this  city,  on  which  occasion  his  machines 
were  burnt  by  "Greek  fire,"  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
bitumen  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  twenty  days* 
siege,  the  Roman  Emperor  was  compelled  to  retreat  Subsequently 
to  the  Roman  period,  no  sculpture  remains  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  Christian  community  within  its  walls ;  which  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  Nisibin  was  the  seat  of  a  Patriarch,  and 
Al  Hathr  was  the  centre  of  a  newly-converted  and  eminently 
Christian  people.  There  are  no  Muhammedan  memorials  there ; 
and  the  sway  of  the  Atabeks  was  probably  brief.  With  regard  to 
the  marks  found  on  the  stones  whidi  Mr.  Ainsworth  men- 
tions, Mr.  Layard  observes  that  they  are  not  the  letters  of  any 
particular  alphabet,  but  are  signs  of  all  kinds.  He  himself 
had  found  similar  ones  at  Behistan,  Ispahan,  Shuster,  and  other 
places  in  Persia,  where  Sassanian  buildings  appear  to  have 
existed. 

The  next  monuments,  which  we  shall  mention,  are  the  rock 
sculptures  of  Bavian,  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  Ross  after 
Mr.  Layard  s  departure  for  England,  as  he  had  been  prevented 
from  want  of  time  from  examining  them  himself.  Mr.  Ross  has 
described  the  result  of  a  visit  to  them  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Layaid. 
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He  states  that,  immediately  opposite  the  village  of  Bavian,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Gomel,  rise  the  cliffs  on  which  are  the  bas-reliefs. 
There  are  eight  small  tablets,  each  containing  the  portrait  of  a 
King,  about  four  feet  high ;  and  one  very  large  tablet  with  two 
Kings  apparently  worshipping  two  priest-like  figures  standing,  the 
one  on  a  lion,  and  the  other  on  a  griffin.    Above  this  tablet  rises 
a  statue  on  two  lions,  but  the  paws  only  of  one  lion  are  now 
preserved ;  the  outline  of  the  head  of  one  can  be  traced,  but  the 
statue  is  reduced  to  a  square  oblong  block.    Mr.  Boss  fancies  it 
may  have  been  a  sphinx  like  those  of  Nimrud.     In  the  river 
are  two  masses  of  rock,  irith  figures  of  priests  or  gods  standing 
on  the  backs  of  animals,  which  must  have,  originally,  been  very 
beautiful.     Other  large  masses  of  rock  are  in  the  water,  and  may 
once  have  borne  bas-reliefs.    There  is  also  a  tablet  on  which  the 
body  of  a  bull  may  be  traced,  but  very  much  defaced.     Some  of 
the  small  tablets  are  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock; 
others  may  be  reached  by  a  narrow  ledge.     Only  one  of  ihem 
bears  an  inscription,  which  was  so  much  injured  that  it  could  not 
be  copied.     The  large   tablet,  and    that  containing  the  bull, 
have  chambers  cut  behind  them.    Mr.  Eoss  thinks  the  chambers 
were  excavated  at  the  same  time  that  the  portraits  were  sculp- 
tured, that  they  were  tombs,  and  that  the  bas-reliefs  outside 
were  the  portraits  of  the  monarchs  who  were  buried  within. 
The  tombs  must  once  have  been  closed ;  now,  they  have  small 
doors  and   windows;   these,  with  large   tablets,  are  numerous, 
and  give  the  idea  of  a  church.     It  would  seem  most  probable  that 
these  bas-reliefs  covered  Boyal  Tombs,  with  concealed  entrances,, 
which  were,  at  a  later  period,  broken  open  and  pillaged,  and 
afterwards  converted  into  dwellings.    It  is  possible,  tiiat  chambers 
still  unrifled  might  be  found  behind  the  smaller  tablets.     Mr.  Boss 
suspected,  that  the  tablet  with  the  inscription  had  been  injured 
by  an  attempt  to  make  an  opening,  which  was  subsequently  aban* 
doned.    There  are  various  signs  and  religious  emblems  scattered 
about,  chiefly  representations  of  the  sun  and  moon.     Mr.  Layard 
at  present  thinks  that  these  tablets  probably  belong  to  a  period 
more  recent  than  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  but  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  examined  to  determine  even  their  approxi- 
mate age,  with  any  certainty. 

On  his  return  from  his  visit  to  the  Chaldsans.  Mr.  Layard 
went  to  see  some  similar  rock  sculptures,  at  a  place  called 

t2 
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Malthaijah.  •*  Four  tablets,"  says  he,  "  have  been  cut  into  the 
rock ;  on  each  tablet  are  nine  figures.  The  sculpture  is  Assyrian, 
evidently  of  the  later  period,  contemporary  with  the  edifices  of 
Koyunjik  and  Khorsabsid.  The  subjects  represented  on  the  four 
bas-reliefs  are  similar,  and  appear  to  be  an  adoration  of  the  gods. 
Two  figures,  the  first  and  the  last,  are  those  of  kings ;  the 
remainder  those  of  divinities  standing  upon  animals.  The  first 
god  wears  a  homed  cap,  square,  not  rounded  at  the  top,  and 
surmounted  by  a  point  or  by  a  fleur-de-lys,  I  was  not  able  to 
distinguish  which.  He  holds  a  ring  in  one  hand,  and  a  thong 
or  snake  in  the  other,  and  stands  on  two  animals,  a  bull  and  a 
kind  of  gryphon,  or  Hon  with  the  head  of  an  eagle,  but  without 
wings.  The  second  divinity  is  beardless,  holds  a  ring  in  one  hand, 
and  is  seated  in  a  chair,  the  arms  and  lower  parts  of  which  are 
supported  by  human  figures  with  tails  somewhat  resembling  those 
on  the  vase  discovered  at  Nimroud,  and  by  birds  with  human 
heads.  The  whole  rests  upon  two  animals,  a  lion  and  a  bull.  The 
third  divinity  resembles  the  first,  and  stands  on  a  winged  buD. 
The  four  following  have  stars  with  six  rays  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  homed  cap.  The  first  of  them  has  a  ring  in  one  hand  and 
stands  on  a  gryphon  without  wings ;  the  second  also  holds  a  ring, 
and  is  raised  on  a  horse  caparisoned  after  the  fashion  of  the  horses 
represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Ehorsabad :  the  third  wields  an 
object  precisely  similar  to  the  conventional  thunderbolt  of  the 
statues  and  pictures  of  the  Greek  Jove,  and  is  supported  by  a 
wiuged  lion  ;  and  the  fourth  is  beardless,  carries  a  ring,  and  stands 
•n  a  lion  without  wings.  The  two  kings  who  are  fieu^g  the  divi- 
nities, have  one  hand  elevated,  and  bear  a  mace  or  some  instrument 
resembling  it,  in  the  other.  All  the  tablets  have  suffered  much 
from  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  one  has  been  almost 
destroyed  at  the  entrance  into  a  chamber,  which,  probably  at  one 
time,  served  for  a  tomb,  cut  in  the  rock  behind  it.  As  the 
sculpture  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  excavation,  it  would  appear 
to  owe  its  origin  to  a  people  difibring  firom  those  who  buried  dieir 
dead  there,  and  occuyping  the  country  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  door  of  the  tomb  was  closed  with  a 
slab,  upon  which  the  bas-relief  was  continued,  and  that  the  whole 

was  carefully  united  to  conceal  the  entrance The 

details  in  these  bas-reliefs  are,  as  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished, 
precisely  similar  to  those  on  the  later  Assyrian  monuments.     In 
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the  head-dress  of  the  kings,  in  the  form  of  the  chair  of  the  sitting 
diTiaity,  and  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  the  sculptures  of  Mai- 
thaiyah  doselj  resemble  those  of  Khorsabad."* 

Mr.  Layard  has  devoted  the  larger  portion  of  his   Second 
Volume  to  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  historical  and  artisdc 
deductions,  which  may  be  drawn  firom  the  discoTeries  of  himself 
and  M.  Botta.     It  would  be  impossible  and  out  of  place  to  discuss 
any  of  these  points,  here,  at  length ;  to  do  so  fuUy,  would  be 
but  to  transcribe  Mr.  Layard^s  own  pages.     Some  points  we  shall 
allude  to  at  some  length,  in  the  account  of  the  attempts  which 
have  beea  made  to  interpret  the  Cuneilbrm  inscriptions,  some 
others  we  shall  notice  concisely  here:  but  we  must  warn  the 
reader,  that  whoever  is  desirous  of  studying  in  any  fulness 
the  whole  subject,  must  go  to  Mr.  Layard  s  own  volumes,  for 
nowhere  can  a  student  find  the  general  result  of  these  curious 
discoveries  so  clearly  explained  and  so  ably  iUustrated.     We 
consider,  indeed,  the  latter  portion  of  his  Second  Volume  as  incom- 
parably the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  work,  firom  the  light 
which  it  throws  as  well  upon  the  remains  of  Ancient  Assyria,  as 
upon  many  other  questions  hitherto  mooted  in  the  history  of  the 
religions,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences  of  Antiquity.   The  first  portion 
will  doubtless  be  read  with  most  avidity  by  those  who  look  on  Mr. 
Layard  simply  as  one  of  many  travellers ;  but  the  latter  is  that 
which  will  be  most  valued  by  the  sensible  antiquary  and  by  the 
Oriental  student 

Mr.  Layard  commences  the  Seoond  division  of  his  work  with 
an  account  of  the  materials,  now  at  our  disposal,  for  the  compi- 
lation of  an  ancient  Assyrian  history.  He  shows  that,  even  now, 
oar  documents  are  but  few,  and  that  the  sculptured  slabs,  in 
the  absence  of  the  paintings  which  once  decorated  the  walls  of 
Assyrian  buildings,  give  us  but  few  details  of  their  domestio 
history,  compared  with  what  we  know  from  the  paintings  on  the 
Egyptian  tojnbs  of  the  former  people  of  Egypt  He  then  discusses 
the  probable  antiquity  of  the  monuments  themselves,  and  indicates 
in  what  way  the  genealogical  lists,  at  present  disinterred,  are 
available  as  evidence  of  their  remote  origin.  The  most  ancient 
sculptures,  which  have  been  found,  are  the  most  correct  and 
severe  in  form,  and  show  the  highest  degree  of  taste  in  liieir 
execution.     We  know  that,  at  least  twenty  centuries  before  Christ, 

f 

*  See  Not«  A,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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the  arts  had  attained  in  Egypt  a  great  excellence,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  at  the  same  period,  the  Assyrians  Ukewtse 
excelled  in  them.  The  first  ascertained  date  in  Assyrian  history, 
is  that  of  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Medes,  which  we  consider  to  faaTO 
taken  place  in  or  about  the  year  b.o.  606.  As  the  Scythian  tribes 
overrah  and  held  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years  previous  to  that  date, 
the  latest  Assyrian  sculpture,  on  the  site  of  Nineveh,  must  be  as 
early  as  b.o.  634.  The  ^  genealogies,  discovered  on  different 
inscriptions  at  Nimrud  and  elsewhere,  point  to  a  long  series  of 
Kings,  who  were  probably  ruling  at  the  time  these  sculptures  were 
executed,  while  there  is  a  fiEdr  presumption,  that  a  considerable 
interval  must  have  occurred  between  the  original  construction  of 
the  different  buildings  at  Nimrud  itself.  The  removal  of  the 
sculptures  from  the  N.  to  decorate  the  S.  palace,  the  slabs  found 
stacked  ready  for  removal  in  another  place,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  sculptured  faces  of  slabs  turned  against  the  wall  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  with  their  backs  smoothed  to  receive  new  bas-reliefs, 
are  indications  of  a  very  early  antiquity  for  the  sculptures  of  the 
N.  and  most  ancient  work. 

It  is  further  presumable,  that  the  use  of  a  twofold  kind  of 
writing,  inasmuch  as  it  points  to  a  connection  with  the  Egyptians, 
is  an  analogical  evidence  of  their  antiquity ;  as  in  Egypt,  there 
were  two  forms  of  writing,  the  Hieroglyphic  for  monumental  records, 
and  the  Hieratic,  or  Cursive  hand,  for  private  documents  of  a  less 
important  character ;  so,  too,  in  Assyria,  the  Cuneiform  was  the 
monumental  writing,  while  another  species  has  been  found  which, 
apparently,  answers  to  the  Hieratic.  It  is  curious  that,  in  Assyiia, 
the  two  forms  of  writing  read  different  ways,  the  Cuneiform,  like 
the  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  from  left  to  right,  the  Cursive  from  right 
to  left  The  latter  character  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  die 
remains  of  similar  writing  as  used  by  the  Phoenicians,  Palmyrenes, 
Babylonians,  Jews  and  Cilicians ; — ^it  is  the  same  which,  under 
slight  and  unimportant  modifications,  was  common  to  all  the  nations 
speaking  cognate  dialects  of  that  one  language,  whose  most  com- 
prehensive name  is  Syro- Arabian  rather  than  Semitic.  At  Nimrud, 
this  character  was  found  on  psut  of  an  alabaster  vase,  and  on 
fragments  of  pottery  taken  from  the  rubbish.  On  the  vase,  it 
accompanies  a  Cuneiform  inscription  containing  the  name  of  the 
Khorsabad  king.     It  has  also  been  found  on  Babylonian  bricks 
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which  bear  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Yet  unless  better  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced,  we  ^ure  inclined  to  attribute  this  character 
to  a  period  more  recent  than  any  of  the  Assyrian  modifications 
of  the  Cuneiform  writing. 

Mr.  Layard  considers,  from  a  comparison  of  the  Genealogies* 
that  we  may  obtain  from  the  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  the 
names  of  ten,  if  not  twelve.  Kings ;  that  the  first  six  are  in  the 
genealogical  series,  the  seventh  stands  by  itself,  and  that  the  three 
last  show  a  direct  descent,  but  are  unconnected  with  any  of  the 
previous  ones.  If,  then,  we  allow  the  ordinary  time  of  a  gene- 
ration to  each  of  these  Kings,  we  obtain  a  period  of  300  years,  a 
computation  which  alone  would  carry  the  date  of  the  first  Edifice 
up  to  B  c.  934,  while,  if,  as  Mr.  Layard  suggests,  the  buildings  in 
which  the  sculptures  have  been  found  were,  at  one  and  (Jie  same 
time.  Temples  of  the  Gods  and  Royal  Residences,  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  a  considerable  period  would  elapse  before  a  monarch 
pulled  down  the  Sacred  buildings  of  Kings  of  his  own  race  and 
fifidth,  to  raise  out  of  the  materials  a  new  habitation  for  himself 
or  his  Divinities.  If  we  suppose  another  race  to  have  intervened 
between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  Dynasties,  the  monuments 
of  the  earliest  Kings  will  ascend,  proportionately,  in  the  scale. 
Mr.  Layard  thinks  that  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing,  that 
the  buildings  at  Khorsabad,  Koyunjik,  and  the  S.W.  palace,  the 
latest  edifice  at  Nimrud,  were  built  by  a  later  race  than  that 
which  raised  the  N.W.  palace,  and  he  adduces  some  curious 
reasons  for  believing  that  tiie  oldest,  or  N.W.  palace  was  actually 
buried,  when  the  S.W.  was  commenced,  so  that  the  builders  of 
the  latter  excavated  for  the  sculptures,  which  they  took  from  the 
older  monument. 

We  consider,  then,  that  there  is  fhir  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
earliest  monuments  are  at  least  twelve  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian Era,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  possibility  that  they 
may  ascend  to  a  period  more  remote,  and  which  even  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  inscriptions  may  not  enable  us  to  assign 
definitely. 

Mr.  Layard  then  speaks,  at  some  length,  of  the  different  races 
who  have  inhabited  Assyria,  and  concludes  that  the  Assyrians  of 
the  era  of  the  monuments  were  a  Semitic  people;  and  pro- 
poses a  theory  with  respect  to  the  greatness  of  ancient  Nineveh* 
which,  with  sdl  we  know  of  the  magnitude  of  some  oriental  cities* 
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is,  we  confess,  somewhat  startling.  "  If,"  says  he,  '*  we  take  the 
four  great  mounds  of  Nimrud,  Eoyunjik,  Khorsabad,  and  Ea- 
xamles,  as  the  comers  of  a  square,  it  will  be  found  to  correspond 
pretty  accurately  with  the  480  stadia,  or  60  miles  of  the  geo- 
grapher, and  the  '  three  days*  journey*  of  the  Prophet  Within 
this  space  there  axe  many  large  mounds,  including  the  principal 
ruins  in  Assyria,  such  as  Earakush,  Baasheika,  Baazani,  Hussein, 
Tel  Yara,  &c.,  &o,,  and  the  &€e  of  the  country  is  strewed  with 
the  remains  of  pottery,  bricks,  and  other  fragments.**  From  the 
northern  extremity  of  Eoyunjik  to  Nimrud  is  about  eighteen 
miles;  from  Nimrud  to  Earamles  about  twelve;  the  oi^M)site 
sides  of  the  square  the  same;  measurements  which  correspond 
accurately  with  the  elongated  quadrangle  of  Diodoms.  Twenty 
miles  isji  day*s  journey  in  the  East;  we  have,  consequently,  the 
three  days*  journey  of  Jonah  for  the  circumference  of  the  city. 
The  oonsiBtency  of  these  measurements  is,  certainly,  remarkable, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  us,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  "  the  three  da3's'  journey'*  of  Jonah,  implies  the 
circuit  of  the  city.  It  is  more  probable  that  Nimrud  and 
Eoyunjik  represent  different  towns,  though  the  noounds  of  Eoyim- 
jik  and  Nabi  Yunas  may  have  been  parts  of  the  same  city.  The 
position  of  Ehorsabad,  its  distance  fjrom  the  river,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  its  extent,  preclude  the  idea  that  it  alone  marks  the  site 
of  a  great  city.  What,  howev^,  it  was,  or  what  its  ancient  name, 
is  not  as  yet  satisfiEUstorily  determined. 

The  Architecture  of  Assyria  was  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  country.  Thus  the 
alluvial  soil  on  the  river*s  side  provided  the  people  with  the  mud 
from  which  their  bricks  were  made,  and  the  unclouded  sunshine  of 
their  summer,  with  the  fire  which  hardened  and  fitted  them  for 
use.  The  great  edifices  themselves,  which  were  the  last  and 
highest  results  of  their  architectural  genius,  were  doubtless 
national  monuments,  upon  the  walls  of  which  were  represented 
in  sculpture,  or  inscribed  in  alphabetic  characters,  the  Chronicles 
of  their  Empire.  They  served  to  bring  the  history,  the  glory,  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  nation,  continually  to  the  remembrance  of 
those  who  assembled  within  them  on  festive  occasions,  or  for  the 
celebration  of  religious  ceremonies ;  and  were  the  ever-living  monu- 
ments of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  the  power  and  migesty 
of  their  gods.     The  events  recorded  on  them,  so  far  as  present 
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exoayations  have  made  them  known  to  ns,  seem  to  apply  only  to 
the  Kings  Avho  founded  the  buildings,  and  no  name  has  jet  been 
read  which  can  be  satisiactorilj  assigned  to  any  of  the  Scriptural 
Kings.  In  some  edifices,  as  at  Koyunjik,  each  chamber  seems 
to  have  been  the  record  of  one  historical  incident :  thus,  on  the 
walls  of  <me,  we  have  the  conquest  of  a  people  residing  on  the 
banks  of  two  rivers,  clothed  with  groves  of  palms,  the  trees  and 
the  rivers  being  repeated  in  almost  every  bas-relief.  On  a  second, 
is  represented  a  country  watered  by  a  river,  and  thickly  wooded. 
On  a  thirdy  we  have  lofty  mountains*  with  their  summits  covered 
with  firs,  and  their  sides  with  oaks  and  vines.  For  each  chamber 
there  is  a  different  scene. 

The  ancient  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh 
is,  in  some  measure,  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  other  cities  in 
Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  they 
were  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots 
might  be  driven  abreast  upon  them.  They  were  furnished  with 
fi^en  hundred  towers,  each  two  hundred  feet  high.  The  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  Mespila,  according  to  Xenophon,^  was  fifty 
feet  high,  and  as  many  broad,  and  the  upper  one  hundred  feet 
high.  The  plinth  was  of  polished  stone,  full  of  shells,  the  lime- 
stone abounding  in  the  country.  There  are,  indeed,  no  remains 
now  existing  at  Koyui^jik  to  show  that  any  part  of  the  walls  was 
of  solid  stone ;  yet,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the 
Mespila  of  Xenophon  is  represented  by  the  ruins,  now  bearing 
the  name  of  Eloyunjik.  The  size  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  was  a 
common  story  with  the  ancients ;  and  though  these  accounts  have 
been  probably  exaggerated,  the  enormous  mounds  at  Hillah 
demonstrate,  that  there  has  been  a  vast  superstructure  on  the 
natural  plain  in  that  locality ;  while  it  is  &ir  to  remember  that 
no  complete  examination  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  mounds 
in  that  part  of  Assyria. 

Similar  stories  are  told  us  of  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Northern 
Media,  whose  walls  are  said  to  have  been  seventy  cubits  in  height, 
fifty  broad,  and  as  thick  as  those  of  Babylon.  They  were  built  of 
hewn  stone,  six  cubits  long  and  three  broad,  and  the  gates  "  for 
the  going  forth  of  the  mighty  armies,  and  for  the  setting  in* 
array  of  the  footmen,"  were  seventy  cubits  high  and  forty  wide. 
We  shall  have  a  fuller  opportunity  of  considering  the  history  of 

*  Anab.,  ili. 
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this  celebrated  place  when  we  come  to  Miyor  Bawlinson^s  memoir 
on  the  ruins  of  Takht-i-Soleiman.* 

Mr.  Lajard  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  arts  and  aidutectme 
of  the  ancient  Asc^rrians,  and  has  shewn  that  many  peculiarities, 
hitherto  considered  to  be  of  undoubted  Greek  origin,  are  reallj 
derivable  from  the  more  ancient  people.  On  Asia  Minor,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Assyrians  exercised  a  direct  infloeooe 
during  the  dominion  of  their  monarchy,  as  a  large  extent  of  Asia 
Minor  was  directly  under  their  empire;  and  that  after  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  they  maintained  a  similar,  though  indirect, 
influence  through  Persia. 

Some  of  the  incidental  notices  in  the  Bible  bear  out  remaiicably 
the  late  discoveries.  Thus.Ezekiel  (xxiiL,  14,  15),  in  typifying 
the  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  the  religious  system  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  idolatrous  practices  which  they  had  borrowed  from 
the  nations  with  whom  they  had  come  in  contact,  seems  almost  to 
describe  the  very  paintings  which  M.  Botta  and  Mr.  Layard  dis* 
covered  on  the  wtdls  of  the  Assyrian  buildings.  He  says,  **  She 
saw  men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldsaitt 
pourtrayed  with  vermillion,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins, 
exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to 
look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldaaa,  the  land 
of  their  nativity ; "  Mr.  Layard  has  given,  in  a  note,  a  literal 
version  of  this  passage,  which  is  even  more  descriptive  of  the 
observed  figures.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Ezekiel  does  refer 
to  these  particular  sculptures,  as  he  prophesied  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chebar  (the  modem  Elhabur),  at  no  great  dbtance  from 
Nimrud,  and  might,  therefore,  have  seen  them  himself.  This 
prophecy  is  usudly  assigned  to  the  year  b.c.  593,  or  thirteen 
years  a^r  the  Medo-Babylonian  conquest  of  Assyria.  The  preva- 
lence of  the  red  colour  which  we  find  in  such  a  marked  manner 
upon  the  remains  at  Ehorsab4d  and  Koyui^jik,  is  clearly 
indicated. 

The  stone  used  for  the  sculptured  slabs  is  a  kind  of  alabaster, 
which,  when  fresh  from  the  quarries,  is  of  a  greyish  white ;  on 
exposure,  it  becomes  somewhat  darker,  and  assumes  the  deep  grey 
colour  of  the  present  slabs.  It  is  still  constantly  used  at  BaghdM 
for  the  pavement  of  halls,  fountains,  and  reservoirs.  It  is  so  soft, 
that  the  backs  of  some  of  the  slabs  which  were  first  sent  to 

*  See  Note  B,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter— T«Uii-i-Soloimto. 
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England,  retain  the  marks  of  the  matting,  through  i?hich  the 
salt  water  in  the  ship  had  percolated  during  their  passage.  On 
exposure  to  fire,  it  hecomes  of  a  milky  white,  and  splits  off  in 
thin  flakes.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  alabaster  ftrom  Ehorsabad, 
Koyunjik,  and  the  S.W.  palace  of  Nimrud.  A  bright  yellow 
limestone  was  also  sometimes  employed,  as  in  the  human-headed 
bulls  ftrom  the  N.W.  palace.  Mr.  Layard  states,  that  this 
material  must  have  been  brought  from  some  distance,  perhaps 
£rom  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan ;  and  that  he  saw  a  specimen 
similar  to  it  near  Amadiyah.  The  winged  bulb  and  lions  in  the 
S.W.  palace  were  sculptured  from  a  coarse  grey  limestone,  while 
the  outer  walls  were  perhaps  constructed  of  the  fossiliferous  stone 
described  by  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  the  lower  part  of  that 
of  Mespila. 

The  basalt  of  which  the  Obelisk  from  Nimrud,  and  the  sitting 
figure  from  Ealah  Sherghat  were  made,  is  procured  abundantly 
from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jezirah ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  obelisk  which,  according  to  a 
tradition,  Semiramis  procured  horn  the  Armenian  mountains,  was 
of  the  same  material.  Several  figures  and  other  monuments  in 
the  same  stone  haye  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  ruins,  and  it 
seems  to  haye  been  generally  employed,  whenever  alabaster  or 
limestone  could  not  easily  be  procured.  From  its  exceeding 
hardness,  it  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  public 
records. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  engravings,  to  illustrate,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  on  the  small  scale  on  which  it  has  been 
necessaiy  to  draw  them,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  arms 
and  dress  of  the  Assyrians ;  at  the  same  time  informing  our 
readers,  that  such  representations  are  but  a  few  selected  at 
hap-hazard ;  and  that  they  who  wish  to  appreciate  fully  what 
has  been  procured  from  Assyria,  illustrative  of  the  domestic 
history  of  the  ancient  people  of  that  land,  must  go  to  Mr. 
Layard's  instructive  volumes,  to  M.  Botta*s  engravings,  or  to 
the  marbles  themselves,  which  are  arranged  in  the  Louvre  and 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  Mr.  Layard*s  *'  Nineveh  and  its 
Eemains,"  vol.  ii.,  there  will  be  found  very  ample  illustrations  of 
the  monuments  he  has  discovered,  with  an  abundance  of  quotations 
from  almost  every  ancient  author,  in  explanation  of  the  costumes 
of  the  figures.    In  his  larger  work  is  a  large  collection  of  admirable 
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dmwingB,  which  give  ■  ^wj  correct  leprosentotkHi  of  the  sUba 
thenuelTfls ;  pi'OMiiii^,  at  the  eaxae  time,  ae*eral  portions  fit 
sotdpture,  which  were  tM>  mnch  iojored  to  be  rraooved  Snta  die 
pUcM  where  the;  were  found.  The  eame  naj  be  eaid  a£  the 
great  *olai»e  published  hj  the  French  gorerament  in  illostntion 
of  M.  Botta's  diBcoTeties,  which  is  k  noble  contribation  to  anii' 
qiurian  knowledge. 

The  first  slmb  we  ehall  take,  is  one  repreeentii^  the  Sjog 
etandiog  in  the  midst,  with  a  number  of  figures  before  and 
behind  him.  The  Ro^al  Personage  appears  in  his  nanal  dress, 
and  holds  in  bis  left  hand  the  bent  bow,  wUJe  his  right 
supports,  on  the   tips  of  his  fingers,  an  open  bowl.      Behind 


F<sQi«  ituidliig  befbn  ttic  King. 

the  monarch,  an  four  warriors,  with  high-topped  helmets,  armed 
with  bows,  arrows,  and  clubs ;  in  front  of  him  stands  an  eunuch 
with  the  fiy-flspper,  behind  whom  are  two  attendants,  with  their 
hands  crossed,  in  the  attitude  of  attention,  and  two  persons  playing 
upon  musical  instruments.  At  the  feet  of  the  King,  a  hon  is 
Ijring  on  the  ground. 

The  next  slab  appears  to  represent  a  war  Procession  of  the 
King  in  his  chariot,  and  is  a  piece  of  sculpture  of  considerable 
interest,  from  tbe  numerous  matters  of  'detail  which  are  compre- 
hended upon  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  the  mousrch  st&nda 
in  his  chariot,  attended  bj  his  charioteer  and  umbrella-carrier, 
and  boldiug  in  his  right  huid  two  axrows,  and  in  bis  left  the  bent 
bow.  Before  the  chariots  are  two  warriors,  one  of  whom  leads  the 
horses;  and  behind  is  a  soldier  on  horseback,  and  two  others  on 
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foot     Abore  the  chariot,  in  the  air,  may  b«  Been  the  Feroher,  or 
atteDdant-Epirit ;  and  on  the  distant  plain,  two  dead  men.    Then 


FnioaHim  of  tba  Klsc. 


is  great  spirit  in  the  exenition.  of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  horses 
of  the  royal  chariot,  vjth  the  gorgeous  trappings  and  ornaments, 
are  partiuularl;  veil  delineated. 

A  third  slab,  which,  thongh  not  so  rich  in  its  oniamental 


decorations,  possesses  nevertheless  considerable  interest,  seems  to 
depict  the  scene  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  In  this  sculpture,  the 
King  is  on  foot,  holiliiig,  as  before,  the  srrows  and  the  bow ;  and 
a  figure  stands  before  him,  apparently  addressing  him.  Behind 
the  King,  is  an  attendant  with  the  fly-flapper,  and  his  chariot, 
from  which  he  has  descended.    A  warrior  holds  the  horses'  heads, 
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while  above  the  Kmg  is  the  Ferober.  The  slab  ia  well  preserred, 
and  the  outlinee  of  the  figures  are  accontely  drawn. 

A  fourth  slab  gives  a  spirited  representation  of  a  Chieftain  in  his 
Chariot,  going  atfull  gallop.  The  warrior,  as  uBual,  stands  upright. 
and  the  chariot  is  urged  forward  at  the  utmost  speed  by  a  charioteer, 
who  leans  forward  over  the  horaes  with  his  whip  in  hb  right  hand. 
Under  the  chariot  appears  a  dead  lion,  with  two  arrows  sticking  in 
him.     We  may  therefore  presume  that  the  subject  b  the  banting 


CUeftain  Is  Cliulot 

of  that  animal.  There  are  eeveiul  points  of  iuterest  worth  notddng 
in  this  slab.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  string 
of  the  bow,  which  the  warrior  is  bending,  is  really  represented  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  could  not  really  appear  in  nature.  It  is 
marked,  indeed,  up  to  the  place,  whence,  if  cootinued,  it  would 
cross  the  face  of  the  principal  figure ;  it  is  thence  discontinued  and 
apparently  passes  behind  his  head.  This  is  the  usual  method 
of  represeoting  bowmen,  upon  the  Assyrian  sculptures;  the 
string  of  the  bow  is  never  permitted  to  cross  the  face,  and  the 
figures  are  allowed  in  consequence  to  assume  an  attitude  which  is 
really  impossible.  Another  thing  worthy  of  remark  is  the  way  in 
which  the  charioteer  holds  the  reins,  which  is  quite  peculiar. 
Attached  to  the  side  of  the  chariot,  are  two  quivers  full  of 
arrows. 

Oa  a  fifth  slab  is  a  still  more  remarkable  combination  of 
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figures.  The  sutiject  appears  to  represent  a  Domestio  Scene, 
perhaps,  the  castle  and  parilion  of  a  conqueror.  The  ground 
plan  of  the  former  is  represented  by  a  circle  divided  into 
four  equal  compartments,  and  Burrounded  bj  towers  and  battle- 
ments. In  each  compartment  there  are  ^ures  evidently  engaged 
in  culinary  occupations,  and  preparing  the  feast ;  one  is  holding 
A  sheep,  while  the  other  is  cutting  it  up ;  another  appears  to 
be  making  bread  or  boiling  a  cauldron.  Various  bonis  and 
atensila  stand  upon  tables  and  stools,  all  of  which  are  remark- 


able for  the  elegance  of  their  farms.  The  pavilion  is  supported 
by  three  poets  or  columns ;  on  the  summit  of  one  is  the  fir-cone, 
the  emblem  so  frequently  found  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  ;  on  the 
others  are  figures  of  the  ibex,  or  mountaio-goat.  They  are 
designed  with  great  spirit,  and  carefully  executed.  The  material, 
probably  silk  or  woollen  stuff,  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
paviUon  is  lichly  ornamented,  is  clearly  shomi  with  an  edge  or 
fringe  of  fircones  alternating  with  another  ornament,  which 
generally  accompanies  the  fir-cone  in  the  embroidery  of  dresses 
and  in  the  decoration  of  rooms.  Beneath  the  canopy,  a  groom  is 
euny-combing  one  horse,  while  other  horses,  picketed  by  their 
halters,  are  feeding  at  a  trough.  An  eunuch  standa  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent  to  receive  four  prisoners  who,  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  them,  are  brought  to  him  by  a  warrior  with  a  pointed 
helmet.  Above  this  group,  but  on  the  same  slab,  are  two  singular 
figures  uniting  the  human  form  with  the  head  of  the  lion  ;  one 
holds  a  whip  or  thong  in  his  right  band,  and  grasps  his  under  Jaw 
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with  hia  kft.  The  hands  of  the  secood  are  elerated,  and  joiiMd 
in  front.  They  itear  nnder- tunics,  descending  to  their  knees,  and 
a  skin  &11b  from  their  heads  over  their  sfaouldera  to  their  ancles. 
They  are  accompanied  by  a  man  clothed  in  a  short  orer-dress,  nd 
nisiog  a  stick  with  both  bands. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  conntcnances  more  fnUy 
than  we  could  do  in  the  smaller  engravings,  we  have  selected  two 
slabs,  one  containing  the  Head  of  the  King,  resembting,  in  most 
respects,  that  upon  the  other  uid  larger  scidptuiee.     It  will  be 


FngmBnl  of  Ktng'i  Had. 

noticed  that  the  forni  of  the  Royal  head-dress  ia  quite  pecnliar, 
and  unlike  that  of  the  other  figures.  The  same  head^dren 
is  appropriated  to  the  King  wherever  he  appears.  It  is  em- 
nionnied  by  t  conical  nob,  while  a  narrow  band  or  ribband 
passes  over  it,  and  fells  upon  his  shoulders ;  the  hair  and  beard 
are  excellently  poartrayed,  and  elaborately  curled.  On  the  slab 
engraved  above,  the  hair  and  eyebrows  have  been  coloured, 
and  not  improbably  denote  the  existence  of  a  custom,  similar  to 
that  now  practised  in  the  East,  of  painting  the  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes with  kohl,  which  is  the  usual  present  habit  of  Persia.     The 
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length  of  beard  now  eiyojod  in  Eastem  cooatriea  is  bardlj 
exaggerated  on  the  monumeDts. 

On  another  b1^  we  have  a  pictttre  of  the  Head  of  an  Eunuch, 
holding  in  his  band  the  fly-flapper.  Thb  instrument  is  probably 
madeof  a  horse's  tail,  and  has  a  veiy  handsome  handle,  terminating 
in  the  head  of  &  bull.    One  shoulder  appears  bare  of  clothing,  and. 


EnoDch  AttendMlL 

the  dress  is  drawn  up  sod  covers  the  other.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  most  careful);  worked  on  the  original,  and  the  fineness  of 
the  lines  is  singularly  perfect.  Roond  the  neck  is  a  necklace. 
It  will  be  obaerred  that  the  ear  is  placed  considerably  above  its 
natural  position,  while  the  eye,  as  in  most  of  the  figures,  is 
in  full,  though  it  ought,  consistently  with  drawing,  t^  be  in 
profile. 

The  fragment  of  a  slab,  brooght  from  Khoisabad,  presents  a 
portion  of  a  very  admirable  group,  of  a  Groom  leading  two  horses, 
which  is  probably  as  fine  a  specimen  as  exists  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Assyrians  were  in  tiie  habit  of  decorating  their  animals, 
and  of  the  furniture  which  they  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
trappings  on  thia  slab  are  singularly  rich  and  elegant ;  and 
plumes  wave  over  their  heads,  forming  &ndfut  and  graceful  crests. 

The  representations  of  animals  are  almost  always  admirably 
done.  Among  the  best  is  a  picture  of  a  Man  with  four  Camels 
following  him.     It  is  not  quite  easy  to  determine  what  is  the 
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object  of  the  slab,  or  of  the  atdtude  of  the  man.  He  ^peaia  to 
be  nuBing  his  left  haud,  perhaps  in  the  attitade  of  adoration,  and 
carrieB  in  bis  ri^t  hand  a  Teasel  of  peculiar  ah^M. 


Mid  >ltli  Cunali. 


The  sculptures  of  Nimrud,  Ehorsabad,  and  Koyunjik  abound 
in  representations  of  warlike  expeditions,  and,  as  we  hare  seen, 


FngmcDt  lUsitnitlaB  thg  oi 


thej  are  generally  executed  with  great  spirit  and  accural^.    In 
the  castles  portrayed  on  the  monuments,  we  conetantlj  find  the 
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battering-ram,  which  has  heen  supposed  hj  some  to  have  heen 
the  invention  of  a  later  age.  If  ihe  town  or  castle  was  built,  as 
was  genendlj  the  case  in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  on  an  eminence, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  the  first  step  which  the  besiegers  took 
was  to  raise  a  mound  against  it,  whence  they  could  disch£u*ge  their 
darts  and  arrows.  A  fragment,  of  which  we  give  a  drawing, 
indicates  the  mode  in  which  the  mounds  were  generally  con- 
stmcted,  and  the  form  of  their  battering-ram.  The  Greek 
classical  writings  do  not  mention  the  use  of  this  engine  of  war  at 
an  early  period  of  history ;  but  in  Holy  Scripture  there  is  more 
than  one  notice  of  both  the  mound  and  battering-ram.  Thus 
Isaiah,  xxxvii.  38,  says,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  concerning  the 
King  of  Assyria :  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an 
arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shields,  nor  cast  a  bank 
against  it."  Again,  Ezekiel,  xvii.  17,  sajrs,  "  Neither  shall  Pharaoh, 
with  his  mighty  army  and  great  company,  make  for  him  in  the 
war,  by  casting  up  mounds  and  buOding  forts,  to  cut  off  many 
persons."  And  again  the  same  prophet  says,  speaking  of 
Jerusalem,  Ezek.,  iv.  2,  **  Lay  siege  against  and  build  a  fort 
against  it,  and  cast  up  a  mound  against  it,  and  set  battering-rams 
against  it  round  about." 

On  the  castles  of  the  maritime  people  who  appear  on  the  bas- 
reliefs  from  EoyuDJik,  we  notice  a  number  of  shields  which  are 
hung  round  the  walls.  There  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this 
sulgect  in  a  passage  of  Ezekiel,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Tyre. 
"  The  men  of  Arvad,"  says  he,  "  with  thine  army,  were  upon  thy 
walls  round  about,  and  the  Gammadins  were  in  thy  towers ;  they 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about." 

Many  representations  occur  of  the  Religious  System  of  the 

Assyrians,  some  of  which  we  have  already  given  ;  as,  for  instance, 

in  the  case  of  the  figure  usually  called  Nisroch,  and  in  the  winged 

figures  with  the  goat  and  gazelle.    One  of  the  most  curious,  and  at 

the  same  time  most  difficult  to  explain,  is  found  on  two  slabs, 

of  which  we  shall  now  give  representations,   containing  figures 

in  different  attitudes,  before  what  has  been  termed  the  Sacred 

Tree.     On  the  first  of  these  slabs,  the  Sacred  Tree  appears  in  the 

middle ;  on  each  side  stands  the  figure  of  Nisroch,  in  the  same 

attitude  in  which  he  appears  upon  the  larger  slabs.     He  holds  in 

his  right  hand  the  fir-cone,  which  he  appears  to  be  offering  to  the 

tree,  and  in  his  left  hand  is  the  usual  basket.     On  the  other,  the 

u2 
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same  tree  occurs  between  two  kneeling  figures,  who  wesr  the 
liOTned  cap,  and  hold  out  thdr  two  hands  extended  towards  it. 
Jt  ia  not  eas}F  to  datenniDtt  what  the  tree  is  vtiicb  q^pooii  on 


these  slabs,  but  there  is  a  strong  probabilitj  that  it  is  the 
honeysuckle.  It  occurs  repeatedly,  in  TariouB  ways,  upon  tfae 
monuments.      It  is   embroidered  on  the  robes  of  the    figures. 
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embossed  on  their  arms  and  chariots,  and  paiuted  on  their  walls. 
It  is  worthy  of  resoark,  that  a  modification  of  this  subject  appears 
in  the  Greek  honeysuckle  ornaments,  and  even  in  India,  on  a  Lath 
at  Allahabad,  while,  on  a  slab  from  the  N.W.  Palace,  the  winged 
boll  and  goat  are  also  represented  kneeling  before  it. 

We  have  but  few  records  of  the  manufactures  of  the  ancient 
Assyrians,  but,  we  may  infer  from  the  draperies  exhibited  on 
the  sculptures,  that  they  were  not  behind  other  nations  in  the 
manufacture  oi  linen  and  woollen  stufi&,  and  in  weaving  of 
cloth  of  divers  colours,  for  which  the  Asiatic  nations  have  always 
been  celebrated.  Among  those  who  traded  with  Tyre  in  '*  blue 
cloth  and  embroidered  work,  '*  were  the  merchants  of  Ashur,  or 
Assyria.*  Garments  from  Babylon  are  classed  among  the  precious 
articles  of  spoil,  and  even  with  gold,  in  the  time  of  Jo3hua.t  They 
were,  perhaps,  the  *'  dyed  attire  and  embroidered  work  "  so  fre* 
quently  mentioned  as  the  garments  of  Princes,  and  had  ornaments 
and  figures  worked  upon  them  with  the  needle :  '*  the  prey  of 
divers  colours  of  needle-work,  of  divers  colours  of  needle-work  on 
both  sides.  "J 

On  the  question  of  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Assyrians, 
Mr.  Layard  expresses  his  belief,  that,  originally,  it  was  a  pure 
SabsBanism,  in  which  the  Heavenly  Bodies  were  worshipped  as 
mere  types  of  the  power  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Deity ; 
and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  this  form  of  worship  had  its 
origin  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Assyrian  plain.  The  Fire- 
worship  of  a  later  age  was  a  corruption  of  the  purer  form  of 
Sabasanism,  and  we  have  no  traces  of  it  upon  the  earliest  monu- 
ments. On  the  bas-reliefs,  however,  of  Khorsabad  and  Koyuujik, 
as  well  as  on  a  multitude  of  cylinders,  which  are  probably  of 
the  same  period,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  subsequent 
prevalence  in  that  country.  The  symbols  and  Religious  cere- 
monies represented  at  Khorsabad  and  Koyunjik,  and  on  the 
cylinders,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Persia ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis,  in 
their  mythic  character,  resemble  in  most  respects  those  of  the 
Assyrians. 

On  the  earliest  sculptures  from  Nimrud,  the  usual  subject  of 
adoration  is  the  Symbol  of  the  Deity,  the  figure  with  the  wings 
and  tail  of  a  bird  enclosed  in  a  circle ;  and  there  seems  great 

•  Erck.,  xxvii.  24.  +  Josh.,  ril  21.  J  Judg ,  t.  80. 
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doubt  how  far  the  eagle-headed  figures,  and  other  mythic  farms, 
are  the  direct  objects  of  worship.  The  King  is  genendlj  standing 
or  kneeUng  before  this  mystiod  figure,  with  his  hand  raised  in 
sign  of  prayer  or  adoration ;  and  this  figure  is  never  represented 
above  any  person  of  inferior  rank,  but  appears  to  watch  espedalJ j 
over  the  monarch. 

After  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Assyrian  mode  of  sepul- 
ture, Mr.  Layard  brings  his  two  valuable  volumes  to  a  conclosioD, 
with  the  modest  confession,  that  he  will  be  well  satisfied,  and 
his  literary  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  active  nadire, 
amply  reWrded,  if  he  shall  have  succeeded  in  an  attempt  to  add 
a  page  to  the  histoiy  of  mankind,  by  restoring  a  part  of  the  lost 
annals  of  Assyria. 

And  here,  too,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Layard,  with  an 
expression  of  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  singular  disinterestedness 
with   which  he  has  laboured  in  the  cause  of  Antiquities,    and 
for  the  admirable  zeal  and  judgment  with  which  he  has  inves- 
tigated every  subject  which  has  come  under  his  notice,  and  vrith  a 
hope,  which,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  echoed  back  from  every  one  who 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  follow  him  in  the  path  of  these  carious 
discoveries,   that  the  second  expedition,   on  which  he  is   now 
engaged,  may  prove  at  least  as  successful  as  the  fonner  one 
has   been,  and  the   excavations  he  is  now  conducting  no   less 
fruitful  in  new  discoveries  than  those  on  which  he  has  been 
occupied  in  previous  years.     Though  it  may  yet  be  long,  as  the 
writer  of  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  has  stated,  ere  these 
obstinate  and  sullen  inscriptions  yield  up  their  secret  treasures  of 
knowledge ;  though  we  may  be  bafiBed  by  the  recondite  language, 
owning  no  manifest  analogy  with  any  of  the  known  languages, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  of  Western  Asia ;  though  we  may  be 
doomed  for  many  years  to  gaze  upon  them  with  unintell^nt 
wonder,  as  men  did  for  many  ages  on  the  Hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
till  a  Young  and  a  Ohampollion  arose  to  interpret  them  ;  though 
we  may  not  be  able,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  aspires  to  do  for  Egypt, 
to  assign  the  place  of  Ninevite  Assyria  in  the  history  .of  mankind 
and  of  civilisation;  yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  sudden 
redintegration,  as  it  were,  of  the  half-fabtdous  empire  of  Assjrriais 
one  of  the  most  singular  adventures,  so  to  speak,  of  antiquarian 
research.     Though  we  may,  even  at  the  last,  do  no  more  than 
make  out  barren  lists  of  kings,  curious,  indeed,  if  confirmed  by 
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ohronologists,  yet  even  then  of  limited  extent,  we  shall  still 
liave  diBcovered  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  power  of  Ass^rria, 
of  her  wealth,  her  greatness,  her  luxuiy,  and  her  skill  in  the 
manufactores  and  the  arts;  we  shall  know  somewhat  of  the 
extent  of  her  conquests,  and,  though  indistinctly  and  imperfectly, 
discern  the  character  of  her  social  life  and  religion. 
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SCULPTUEES  AT  MAI/THAIYAH. 

Thesi  Bcnlptores  liave  been  since  visited  and  described  bj  M.  Bonet,  wbo 
held  for  some  time  the  office  of  French  Consul  at  Mosul,  and  who  waa  fuUj 
aUve  to  the  importance  of  the  marbles  which  his  piedeceasor  had  untombed, 
and  detennined  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  M.  Botta,  and,  if  possible,  to  immor- 
talise his  name  in  a  similar  manner.  With  this  Tiew,  he  examined  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  with  great  care,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  some  monuments,  which  rewarded  him  for  his  trouble. 

Directed  by  a  Chaldsean  peasant,  who  had  spoken  to  him  of  a  wonderfiod 
grotto,  he  ascended  some  rery  nigged  mountains,  which  he  calls  Chendne, 
about  thirteen  leagues  north-west  of  Mosul,  and  succeeded  in  finding 
certain  bas-reliefs  which  he  has  called  the  Sculptures  of  Maalthai,  from 
a  little  village  of  that  name,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Thej 
are  so  difficult  of  approach,  that  not  even  a  mule  can  scramble  up  to  them. 
When  near  the  top,  he  came  to  a  plateau,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a  huge 
monolith,  on  the  face  of  which  were  the  sculptures  in  bas-relie£  They  con- 
sisted of  four  tablets,  placed  at  some  yards  one  from  the  other,  and  each 
eontaining  nine  figures,  six  of  whom  stand  upon  different  animals.  The 
first  figure  is  on  foot ;  the  third,  who  appears  like  a  royal  personage,  is 
seated  on  a  wdl-carved  throne,  supported  on  the  backs  of  animalA.  AU 
are  sculptured  in  profile,  and  appear  to  form  part  of  a  procession.  The  dis- 
position of  each  tablet  is  the  same, — ^the  only  diffisrences  observable  are  in 
some  of  the  minor  details  of  costume  and  animals,  as  the  lions,  horses^  and 
stags  which  support  them.  The  three  first  tablets  are  well  preserved ;  the 
fourth  has  suffered  much  firom  exposure  to  the  weather. 

M.  Rouet  did  not  find  any  inscription,  but  imagines  that  they  belong  to 
the  aera  of  KhorsaUUl,  as  there  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  monumentil 
stjle  of  the  two  Ruins.  On  a  subsequent  visit,  M.  Rouet  was  aided  by  the 
pencil  of  M.  Ricchi,  a  medical  gentleman,  at  that  time  resident  at  Mosal  ; 
and  an  engraving  of  the  third  of  these  tablets,  taken  firom  his  pencil  sketch, 
is  published  in  iheJourrud  AncUtque  for  March/ 1846. 

M.  Rouet  considers  that  the  object  of  the  Sculptures  is  a  religious  one. 
The  word  Macdthai  signifies  in  Chaldee  an  entrance,  or  doorwa/y  ;  and  the 
position  of  the  village  on  the  confines  of  Kurdist&n,  and  the  province  of 
Mosul,  favours  the  idea  that  it  derived  its  name  from  this  circumstance. 
It  is  at  this  day  on  the  highroad  from  Kurdist&n  to  Mosul ;  and  the  first 
place  in  the  Pashalik  of  the  latter  town,  at  which  the  traveller  arrives  on 
going  to  Mosul.  M.  Rouet  mentions  that  the  Mountain  of  Chendne  is 
half-a-league  from  a  place  which  is  still  called  Bhohec.  He  suggests  the 
possibility  that  Dhohec  is  identical  with  Zohac  or  Zohauk, — ^the  celebrated 
Assyrian  tyrant,  who  plays  so  important  a  figure  in  the  legends  of  the 
East.  "  Can  it  be,"  says  he,  "  that  in  this  name  is  preserved  the  tradition 
of  the  real  existence  of  this  King,  as  a  ruler  of  the  countries  adjacent  t " 
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ECBATANA  OP  NORTHERN  MEDIA,  NOW 
TAKHTI-SOLBIMAN. 

Ths  rains  of  Takht-i-Soleim4n,  which  have  a  great  celebrity  in  Persia,  were 
Tisitod  by  M%jor  Bawlinson  in  the  autiimn  of  1838.  He  has  giren  a  yery 
lull  account  <^  them,*  which  ii  yery  interesting.  **  The  first  yiew,**  says 
he,  "of  the  ruins  of  Takht-i-Soleim4n  is  certainly  striking.  ....  From  a 
distance  they  present  to  yiew  a  grey  hoary  mass  of  crumbling  walls  and 
building  encircling  a  small  piece  of  water  of  the  deepest  asure,  and  bounded 
by  a  stony  line  of  wall  supported  by  numerous  bastions.  ....  The  hill  of 
Takht-i-Soleim&n  appears  at  first  as  if  it  were  isolated,  but  this  is  not  strictly 
the  case.  On  the  southern,  western,  and  northern  &ces,  It  presents  a  steep 
aceliyity  to  the  yalley ;  bu^  at  the  north-east  and  south-east  comers,  the 
ground  rises  gradually ;  and,  on  its  eastern  £sce,  it  is  thus  yery  slightly 
elerated  aboye  the  country  beyond  the  walls.  At  the  south-west  comer  I 
found  the  height  of  the  hill,  by  trigonometrical  obeeryations,  to  be  150  feel 
aboye  the  plain,  and  that  of  the  wall  at  its  summit,  where  perfect,  to  be 
30  feet,  giying  a  total  of  180  feet ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
ayerage  of  height  along  the  three  steep  fsces.  The  brow  of  the  hill  is 
crowned  by  a  wall,  the  most  perfect  part  of  which  is  along  the  southern 
&oe,  and  the  most  ruinous  upon  the  western.  .  .  .  There  are  the  remains 
of  thirty-seyen  bastions,  imd  the  circuit  of  the  wall,  measured  from  point  to 
point  of  these  bastions^,  is  1380  paces,  or  a  Uttle  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  mile.  At  a  few  points  only,  near  the  gateway  on  the  south-eastern 
hice,  is  the  line  of  wall  perfect ;  but  where  it  is  perfect,  the  masonry  is 
shown  to  be  most  excellent.  The  breadth  of  the  wall  is  12  feet,  the  outer 
facing  being  composed  of  hewn  blocks  of  stone,  about  14  inches  deep,  and 
2  feet  in  length,  alternating  with  thin  stones  laid  edgeways  and  perpendi- 
cularly between  them ;  and  the  whole  being  fitted  with  extreme  care  and 
nicety.  The  interior  is  filled  up  with  huge  unhewn  blocks  imbedded  in  a 
lime  cement,  which  is  now  fully  as  hard  as  the  stones  themselyes.  The 
bastions  that  are  now  perfect,  near  the  gateway  at  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  fort,  are  solid,  and  taper  upwards  from  the  base;  but  I  cannot  think 
these  can  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  bastion,  for  they  are  formed  of  smaller 
stones,  less  accurately  fitted ;  and,  in  other  parts  of  the  fort,  fragments  of  the 
old  bastions  remain,  fietoed  with  the  same  huge«blocks  of  hewn  stone,  which 
mark  the  general  character  of  the  real  ancient  building.  It  appears  to  me 
as  if  the  bastions  near  the  gate  had  been  repaired  in  times  comparatiyely 
modem.  The  gateway,  which  &ces  8.  80**  E.,  is  quite  perfect  It  consista 
of  a  single  arch  12  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide,  and  is  formed  entirely 
of  massiye  hewn  blocks ;  a  bastion  protects  it  on  either  side.  Aboye  the 
gateway,  and  extending  from  one  bastion  to  the  other,  is  a  line  of  blocks, 
each  caryed  with  a  rade  representation  of  an  arch,  which  thus  form  a  sort 
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of  oroamenUl  friese  to  the  portal,  and  offer  the  only  spedm^i  of  ancient 
aenlptore  to  be  found  upon  the  wallB. 

"Passing  throng  the  gateway,  I  fonnd  myself  within  the  preomcte 
of  the  deserted  city.    The  first  object  that  attracted  my  attention  was 
the  lake.     I  fonnd  this  to  be  an  expanse  of  water  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  hill,  irregnlarly  shaped,  and  about  800  paces  in  circuit.      Thd 
rocky  banks  that  surround  it  are  formed  of  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  which  the  water  holds  vast  quantities  in  solution;   and   there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  daily  narrowing,  as  the  calcareoua  depodt 
continues.    A  Tery  short  distance  from  the  sur&ce  they  recede  inwards, 
thus  forming  a  huge  incunrated  basin  for  the  lake.     Sir  Robert  K. 
Porter  states  his  belief,  that  the  hill  has  been  formed  entirely  by  depoii> 
tion  from  the  water;  and  this,  in  very  remote  antiquity,  would  seem  to 
haye  been  the  case ;  for  the  depth  of  the  water,  recently  determined  by 
repeated  experiments  of  the  A&h4r  Chief,  at  47  Persian  yards,  agrees^  as 
near  as  possible,  with  the  height  of  the  hill,  ascertained  by  myself,  by  tlie 
sextant :  but  still,  from  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  present  wall,  the 
height  can  haye  increased  but  yeiy  little ;  for  so  gradual  is  the  slope,  from 
the  bank  of  the  lake  to  the  gateway,  that  the  water  which  flows  out  of  the 
lake  by  an  artificial  outlet,  opened  within  the  memory  of  the  old  men  of  the 
district,  can  scarcely  find  its  way  to  the  portal,  the  greater  portion  lying 
about  in  large  pools,  and  adding  by  its  deposit  to  the  great  petrified  masa. 
And  besides  this,  the  water  has  long  since  risen  to  the  highest  lerel  which 
the  nature  of  the  fountain  will  admit.    I  conclude  the  lake  to  be  connected 
by  an  underground  eyphon  with  some  other  great  fountain  in  the  interior 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  which  is  precisely  of  the  same  level  with  itself 
and  which  has  other  means  of  ou^et ;  for  the  gl'eat  phenomenon  of  the 
lake  is  this,  that  whatever  number  of  passages  may  be  opened  in  its  rocky 
edge  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands  below,  the  lake  will  be  imme- 
diately filled  by  a  copious  discharge  of  water,  which  may  be  kept  up  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  at  all  affecting  the  level  of  the  lake ;  and  if  these 
passages  again  are  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  water,  the 
sur&ce  of  the  lake  will  still  preserve  the  same  level,  and  the  water  will 
never  rise  enough  to  overflow  the  banks.    And  this  same  phenomenon  was 
remarked  and  described  by  an  Oriental  writer,*  upwards  of  five  hundred 
years  ago. 

"  In  the  traditions  of  the  country  it  is  not  believed  that  there  was 
any  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  lake  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  Sh4h  Sewend  tribe  opened  two  passages,  to  conduct  streams  for  the 
irrigation  of  their  lands,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  and  of  course,  when  the 
town  was  inhabited,  the  people,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  petril^g 
quality  of  the  water,  would  naturally  be  carefbl  to  prevent  its  escape. 
However,  after  the  city  was  finally  ruined,  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
during  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  some  great  outlets,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  must  have  been  opened  in  its  western  &ce ;  for,  on  that  side, 
the  whole  tract  intervening  between  the  lake  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  bears 
evident  marks  of  having  been  deluged :  the  sur£Bu;e  is  one  mass  of  petrifi- 
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cation;  and  the  enrUin  and  the  bMtion%  which  I  oonclade  to  hare  been 
already  in  ruins  before  the  great  flow  commenced,  are  entirely  coveied  with 
t|ie  calcareoos  deposit,  lying  in  hage  waves  over  the  prostrate  blocks  along 
the  crest  and  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  like  the  hardened  surface  of  a 
flow  of  lava  ^m  a  rolcano.  The  appearance  is  most  singular ;  and  I  can 
hardly  think  that  the  constant  flow  of  water  for  a  century  would  hare  been 
anflSdent  to  produce  it  At  present  there  are  two  outlets  for  the  water ; 
the  most  ancient  is  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  lake,  where  the  water 
poors  gently  forth  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  rocky  bank,  spreads 
itself  out,  and  petrifies  as  it  goes  along,  until  it  reaches  a  ruined  part  of  the 
wall,  upon  the  eastern  fkce  of  the  fort  It  here  again  collects  into  a  narrow 
bed,  flows  round  one  of  the  bastions  upon  a  high  rocky  ridge,  which  it  has 
formed  for  itself,  and  then  turns  off  into  the  country  to  a  little  pond,  from 
which  it  trickles  into  the  plain  below.  The  other  outlet  is  at  tiie  point  of 
the  lake  nearest  the  gateway.  A  small  portion  of  the  water  only,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  reaches  the  gateway ;  and,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  this  portion 
seemed  to  be  entirely  wasted  away  in  a  large  mass  of  calcareous  rock,  a 
short  distance  below.  Having  seen  the  extraordinary  petri&ction  upon 
the  western  face,  I  could  fimcy  that,  should  anything  occur  to  ruin  the 
gateway  and  adjoining  basUons,  they  might,  some  centuries  hence,  present 
the  same  appearance.  .... 

"  The  old  opinion  was,  that  this  hike  was  unfitthomable.  Indeed, 
an  Arabian  traveller  of  the  ninth  century  does  not  scruple  to  aflirm,  that 
he  tried  to  sound  with  a  line  of  four  thousand  yards,  and  &iled  in  finding 
any  bottom.  The  assertion  is  perpetuated  by  all  the  geographers,  and 
was  believed  in  the  country  till  last  year,  when  an  A&h4r  girl,  having 
thrown  herself  into  the  lake,  in  consequence  of  disappointment  in  a  love 
afllair,  the  chief,  a  very  intelligent  man,  was  led  to  try  its  depth  with 
a  line.  The  water  was  so  heavy  that  the  people  employed  could  not 
tell  when  they  touched  the  bottom ;  but,  with  a  line  of  60  Persian  yards, 
the  stone  came  up  covered  with  mud.  They  then  continued  shortening 
the  line  with  the  same  result,  until  at  46^  yards  the  stone  came  up  clean, 
having  evidently  not  touched  the  bottom.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
several  times,  and  the  depth  of  the  lake  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
ascertained  at  47  Persian  yards,  or  about  26  fathoms.  The  immediate 
banks  of  the  lake  are  free  from  the  remains  of  any  buildings ;  but,  at  a  short 
distance  from  it»  a  square  enclosure  of  ruins  surrounds  it  on  the  four  sides. 
The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  a  Mohammedan  age,  and  doubtless  belong  to 
the  palace  erected  at  this  spot  by  Abeku  Kh&n,  the  Moghul  emperor.  .... 

**  As  thaie  ruins  are  of  no  interest,  and  have,  moreover,  been  noticed  by 
Porter,  I  need  not  delay  with  a  description.  There  is  one  particular  mass, 
however,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  square,  which  demands  more 
attention.  Porter  considered  this  to  be  a  ruined  hamm&m,  or  bath,  which 
scarcely  deserved  notice ;  but,  after  a  minute  examination,  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  representing  the  ancient  Fire  Temple  of  the  province  of 
Adherbij&n,  which,  before  the  rise  of  Isl6m,  is  known  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  holy  places  in  Persia.  Amid  the  mass  of  crumbling  rubbish,  it 
was  not  very  easy  at  first  to  ascertain  the  original  design  of  the  building ; 
but  after  some  trouble  I  succeeded.    The  temple  has  been  a  square  edifice 
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of  55  feet  It  was  built  of  bricks,  adminbly  baked,  and  laid  ia  plaato; 
wMch  seems  rery  much  to  resemble  the  Boman  cement  of  tbe  present  daj. 
60  strong,  indeed,  is  this  cement,  that  in  some  places  where  tbe  areh  n 
destroyed,  the  saperincnmbent  building  still  remuns  uaiiyured,  supported 
merely  by  the  adhesion  of  the  bricks  to  each  other.  The  outer  wall  ii 
shown  to  be  15  feet  thidL.  A  high,  narrow,  Taulted  passage  within  this 
surrounds  the  central  chamber,  and  communicates  with  it  by  a  lai^  broad 
arch,  upon  each  of  the  four  fisces.  This  chamber,  where  the  sacred  in 
was,  I  conclude,  deposited,  \b  supported  by  massiTe  walls,  also  15  feet  thick. 
It  is  roofed  by  a  circular  dome,  and  measures  inside  10  paces  square.  The 
central  chamber  is  now  filled  up  with  ruin  and  rubbish  to  the  spring  of  the 
arch.  ....  The  interior  of  the  dome  in  the  central  chamber  is  coated 
with  a  thick  coTering  of  black,  which  seems  to  haTO  been  caused  by  thi 
smoke  of  the  sacred  fire,  burning  for  centuries  upon  the  altar  underneath. 

"  The  central  chamber  is  in  pretty  good  preservaticm,  but  the  outer  passage 
is,  for  the  greater  part,  destroyed,  and  all  round  the  edifice,  outside,  there 
are  Tast  heaps  of  ruins,  the  debris  of  buildings  attached  to  the  shrine. 
Above,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  superstructure,  to  which,  in  fisct^  the 
massiTC  brick  waUs,  below,  served  as  a  sort  of  pediment ;  and,  that  this  most 
hare  been  of  great  height  and  solidity, 'is  shown  by  the  foandatiens  ef 
immense  hewn  blocks  of  stone  that  are  still  seen  among  the  ruins  on  the 
top  of  the  domed  chamber.  ....    The  only  other  building  within  tbe 
fortress  that  appears  to  have  any  claim  to  antiquity,  is  a  small  square 
enclosure  of  four  walls,  rudely  buil(  of  unhewn  stone,  near  the  south- western 
fiice  of  the  fortifications.    Part  of  the  left-hand  column  of  the  gateway  is 
still  standing,  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  a  dark-red  stone,  which  are  cut  into 
the  shape  of  an  octagon,  and  are  also  carved  with  an  ornamental  pattera. 
Two  fragments  of  a  shaft  are  standing  erect  in  front  of  the  gatew^ ;  tvo 
others  are  lying  on  the  ground  near  it ;  and  within  the  walls  there  are  alse 
two  bases  or  capitals,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  which,  all  formed  of 
the  same  dark-red  stone,  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
ruins.    I  looked  with  interest  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  for  the  remains  ai 
other  walls  besides  the  one  that  runs  along  the  crest,  but  I  searched  in  vain. 
There  are  certainly  not  at  present  any  traces  of  a  wall,  except  the  upper 
one ;  nor  do  I  think  that  there  ever  could  have  been  any  upon  the  slope  of 
the  hiU 

"  The  common  popular  tradition  regarding  the  ruins  of  Takht-i- 
8oleim4n  ascribes  Uie  foundation  of  the  palace  to  Solomon  the  son  of 
David.  He  is  believed  to  have  here  held  Ms  regal  courts  and  to  have 
invited  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  whom  the  Easterns  name  Balkfs,  to  visit  him 
in  the  Takht  from  her  palace  in  the  city  of  UshneL  A  remarkable  ruin  is 
shown  upon  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountains,  bearing  N.E.  from  Takht-i- 
Soleim&n,  which  is  named  Takht-i-BalkiSy  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Solomon  for  the  summer  residence  of  the  Queen.  ....  Bat^ 
perhaps,  the  most  singular  of  all  the  natural  curiosities  in  the  vicinity  is  the 
place  named  Zind4n  Soleimlm,  or  Solomon's  prison.  This  is  a  smsU 
conical  hill,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Takht^  in  the 
direcUon  .N.  70°  W.  It  rises  up  very  steeply  from  the  plain,  and  the 
summit  is  crowned  by  a  scarped  rocky  crest,  which  is  rather  difficult 
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to  ascend.  On  scaling  this  crest,  I  found  myself  on  the  brink  of  a  moefr 
terrific  basin,  into  which  it  made  me  at  first  almost  ^ddj  to  look.  The 
explanation  of  this  singular  place  was  at  once  apparent.  A  petrifying 
spring,  similar  to  that  at  the  l^ht,  must  at  oim  time  hare  here  burst  firom 
the  ground.  It  must  hare  giyen  birth  to  the  entire  hill,  rising  from  the 
preesnre  of  the  great  interior  fountain,  as  it  gradoally  formed  by  its  deposit 
a  rocky  basin  to  contain  the  waters ;  and,  at  last,  when  the  basin  had  risen 
to  its  present  enormous  height  aboTe  the  plain,  some  great  natural  convul- 
sion must  hare  cut  off  the  supply  of  water,  causing  the  level  of  the  great 
fountain  to  fall  at  the  same  Ume  to  the  height  at  ^diich  the  Lake  of  the 
Takht  appears  to  remain  in  equilibrium.  I  can  only  suppose  that  this 
great  convulsion  opened  an  outlet  for  the  water  at  the  Takht  before  the 
formation  of  that  hill  or  basin ;  for  otherwise  it  seems  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  the  waters  of  the  Zind&n  could  have  risen  so  much  hi^er  than 
the  level  at  which  they  remun  stationaiy  at  the  Takht.  The  summit  of 
the  Zindan  is  ceruunly  200  feet,  probably  more,  above  the  level  of  the  lake 
upon  the  Takht.  The  shape  of  the  basin  is  nearly  circular,  and  it  measures 
about  40  yards  in  diameter.** 

Such  is  Miyor  Rawlinson's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  remarkable  ruin, 
which,  he  believes,  represents  the  site  of  the  once  fismous  city  of  Deioces, 
the  Bcbatana  of  Atropatene,  and  the  most  ancient  capital  of  Media. 
Miyor  Kawlinson  has,  in  a  subsequpnt  essay,  examined  with  great  learning 
the  firagmMits  of  history  bearing  upon  tUs  curious  discovery ;  and;  as  we 
think  he  has  completely  made  out  the  fact  he  wishes  to  prove,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to  assign  the 
Atropatenean  Ecbatana  to  this  apparently  obscure  ruin.    In  his  attempt 
to  identify  these  ruins,  Miy'or  Kawlinson  commences   with  the  latest 
aathorities,  the  Oriental  writers.    From  them  he  proceeds  through  the 
Byzantine  historians  to  the  period  of  the  Qreek  and  Boman  empires,  and, 
thence,  upwards  to  the  dark  period  of  early  Median  history.    He  shows, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  rains,  that  the  present  state  of  desolation 
ean  hardly  be  of  later  date  than  the  invasion  of  Timfir ;  for  it  was  a 
flourishing  city  not  long  before  that  time,  as  is  manifost  from  an  account  of 
it  in  Hamdutlah  Mostaufi,  who  wrote  shortly  subsequent  to  ▲  j>.  1 889.    This 
account  mentions  the  lake  <ft  reservoir,  which  was  so  deep  that  divers  could 
not  reach  its  bottom ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  palace,  by  Ab^ka  Khan,  the 
Moghul  king,  who  died  in  a.d.  1281.    The  district  in  which  it  was  situated 
is  there  called  Anjer&d;  its  present  name  is  Angdrdnf  and  the  two  would 
6eem],to  correspond.    HamduUah  calls  the  Moghul  name  of  the  place  Satiiifk. 
There  ean  be  little  doubt  that  this  word  has  been  softened  down  into  the 
modem  pronunciation  S&rtik,  the  name  of  the  river  at  the  Takht    As  for 
the  modern  name  of  Takht-i-Soleim^n,  Major  Bawlinson  gives  reasons  for 
bdieving  that  it  is  due  to  a  king  of  Kurdist&n,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  called  Solelm&n  Shah  Abfih. 

Previous  to  the  Moghuls,  the  city  is  universally  named  in  all  Oriental 
writers  Shiz,  and  the  accounts,  which  they  have  preserved,  identify  it  with 
the  present  rains.  Thus  Zakariya  Kasvini,  in  his  Ath^tro-l-beld&n,  says  that 
Shiz  is  a  city  in  Azerb&ij&n,  between  Mar&ghah  and  Zenjan,  containing  an 
unfikthomable  lake,  the  banks  of  which  are  petrified,  and  a  fire-temple,  from 
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which  the  fire  is  conreyed  to  all  other  places  in  the  world ;  and  aaoiber 
author,  quoted  by  Zakariya,  speaks  to  the  same  effect^  and  states  that  tk 
temple  of  Azereksh  is  attributed  to  Zeratnsht  (Zoroaster),  the  founder  d 
the  Magian  religion.  The  account  in  Hamdullah  Mostaufi,  from  his  ova 
personal  knowledge,  is  full,  graphic,  and  correct.  He  mentions  incidentally 
Al-Shf  z,  which  he  calls  a  snudl  town  which  formerly  contained  the  fire-temple 
of  Azereksh. 

M%jor  Rawlinson  next  shows  that  the  Shiz  of  the  Orientals  is  the  Ctn- 
zaca  of  the  Byzantine  authors.     The  evidence  depends  on  a  careful  eli- 
mination of  the  march  of  the  Soman  general  Narses  with  Khosrti  Fvrix 
against  Bahrim,  as  detailed  by  Theophylact,  who  was  defeated  and  drirei 
across  the  Oxus.     It  is  too  geographical  to  admit  of  condensation  ftr 
a  popular  work  like  this ;  but  we  may  state  that  we  think  Mijor  Baw- 
linson  has  satis&ctorily  shown  that  the  Soman  army,  marching  from  the 
Tigris  near  Ninereh,  pursued  the  great  line  of  communication  by  Rowindii 
and  the  pass  of  Eeli-Shin,  and  finally  occupied  the  capital  dty  of  Bahrim, 
which  the  Eastern  writers  have  called  Shiz.    The  identification  is  rendered 
still  more  complete  by  the  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  the  Eaatem  authon. 
Most  of  these  state  that  the  final  and  deeisire  battle  took  place  in  Anr- 
bdydn ;  and  two  authors,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  authentic,  distincitf 
mention  Shu,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  that  district,  as  the  scene  of  tbe 
action  between  the  rival  armies.    The  first,  Asmai  (the  preceptor  of  Hartn  al 
Bashfd),  mentioning  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  Khosrti,  says,  that 
the  King  went  on  till  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Shiz,  where  there  was  a  veiy 
great  fire-temple,  which  remains  to  this  day,  and  that  he  remained  eon* 
stantly  at  prayer  in  this  temple,  while  he  ordered  his  army  to  fonn  as 
intrenched  camp ;  the  other,  the  celebrated  Tabari,  who  mentions  the  arrivil 
of  Khosrti  with  the  Roman  legions  at  Shiz,  a  large  city  of  Azerb^^ 
"  containing  a  great  fire-temple  of  the  Magi,  which  (it  is  not  clear  whetber 
he  means  the  city  or  the  temple)  is  now  no  longer  in  existence."    Mijor 
Bawlinson  adds,  that  in  one  MS.  of  Saban  he  finds  that  Khosru  is  nid 
after  the  battle  to  have  moved  from  G4h  to  Mad^On.     It  seems  that  Qik 
here  denotes  the  place  which  is  elsewhere  called  Shiz,  which,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  one  letter  has  been  dropped  by  the  transcriber,  would  restore 
the  name  to  04zeh,  for  which  the  word  Ganz&ca  is  nothing  else  but  an 
Armenian  modification.    It  is  very  remarkable  that  Firdtisi,  in  speskiug 
of  the  same  battle,  called  the  place  where  it  occurred  Oaigak,  or  Kanj^ 
(the  k  and  the  g  being  undistingnishable  in  Persian,)  a  title  which  ia  eri- 
dently  identical  with  the  Armenian  Kandzag  and  the  Greek  Kanzaca,  while 
he  gives  the  name  of  Azer  Geehesp  to  the  famous  fire-temple  of  Kanjag^ 
where  Khosrti  fulfilled  his  religious  vows  preparatory  to  the  engagement. 

Proeopius,  in  his  history  of  the  war  between  Justinian  and  Ntishirwio, 
and  Theophanes,  in  his  narrative  of  the  campaigns  of  Heraclius,  both  speak 
of  the  fire-temples  of  Azerb^ydn :  and  the  latter  author  says  definitely, 
"  Heraclius  took  possession  of  Canzaca,  that  city  of  the  East  which  con- 
tained the  fire-temple  and  the  treasuries  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia»  and  tiie 
imposture  of  the  burning  coals ;  **  and  Cedrenus  adds,  "  When  the  emperor 
entered  the  city,  he  found  the  abominable  image  of  Chosroes,  a  figure  of 
the  king,  enthroned  beneath  the  globular  dome  of  the  palace,  as  though  he 
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were  seated  in  the  hearens ;  sronnd  him  were  emblems  of  the  sun,  and 
mooDy  and  stars^  to  which,  in  his  snpentition,  he  seemed  to  offer  adoration 
as  if  to  gods ;  while  sceptre-bearing  angels  ministered  on  every  side,  and 
eurionslj  wrought  machines  distilled  drops  of  water,  to  represent  the  fidling 
Tftin,  and  ottered  roaring  sounds  in  imitation  of  the  peals  of  thunder.  All 
these  things  the  emperor  consumed  with  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
reduced  to  ashes  the  temple  and  the  entire  city." 

Major  Rawlinson  has  illustrated  the  history  of  the  fire-temples  of  Azerb^- 
jan,  of  which  there  were  more  than  one,  by  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  Oriental  writers  themselves.  The  original  foundation  of  the 
temple  the  minority  of  Eastern  authors  ascribe  to  Kai  KhosrCi,  or  Cyrus ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  &ct  that,  in  Greek  history,  the  Median  Ecbatana  was  the  scene 
of  the  strange  events  which  marked  the  childhood  of  the  great  Cyrus.  Hero- 
dotus, also,  remarks,  that  he  returned  to  it  after  his  Lydiim  campaign,  and  he 
doubtless  did  deposit  there,  in  his  impr^g^ble  citadel,  the  captured  spoils 
of  Croesus,  before  he  set  out  again  on  his  expedition  against  Babylon.  Ham- 
dalUth  repeats  the  tradition  which  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
Kai  Ehosrfi :  and,  in  another  MS.,  M^jor  Bawlinson  finds  it  mentioned  that 
Nfishirw^  embellished  the  city  of  Shis,  which  had  for  many  years  pre- 
served the  jewelled  throne  of  Eai  Khosrfi,  and  which,  on  the  sack  of  the 
city  by  the  Arabs,  was  thrown  for  security  into  the  fathomless  lake.  These 
are  so  many  points  of  evidence  connecting  Ecbatana,  Canzaca,  and  Shiz. 

The  accounts  which  may  be  presumed  to  refer  to  this  city  during  the 
Arsacidan  period  are  very  scanty;  but  during  the  Sassanian  ages,  we 
hare  frequent  mention  of  the  temple  of  Azerbk\j4n.  BahHim  Gfir  seems 
to  have  especially  honoured  it;  for,  on  returning  from  his  Turkish 
wars,  he  consecrated  to  it  the  rich  and  varied  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  captive  wife  of  the  Scythian  King  was  attached  to  the  temple  as  a 
menial.  The  place  is  named  indifferently  the  temple  of  Azerb^ydn  and  the 
temple  of  Azergeshesp.  In  the  reign  of  Nfishirwdn  it  was  the  object  of 
especial  reverence ;  and  Procopius  speaks  fully  on  this  subject.  Firdusi 
describes  with  some  details  the  visit  of  that  King  to  the  city,  and  the  muni- 
ficent offerings  which  he  lavished  on  the  temple  and  its  guardians;  and 
the  Ajaibol  Makhlfik&t  notices  the  embelliBhment  by  Nlishirw&n  of  the 
throne  of  Kai  Khosrli  at  Shlz,  thereby  affording  additional  evidence  for  the 
connecting  of  the  original  traditions  of  Cyrus  at  Ecbatana,  the  eBtabUshment 
of  the  court  of  Choeroes  or  Ntishirwdn  in  the  city  of  AzerbdQdn,  and  the 
Qyzantine  tales  of  the  treasures  of  Croesus,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
citadel  of  Canzaca.  The  inference  is,  that  these  various  names  must  neces- 
sarily refer  to  the  same  place. 

M%]or  Bawlinson  devotes  many  pages  to  the  examination  of  the  march 
of  Narses,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  makes  remarks  of 
the  utmost  value  on  the  comparative  geography  of  the  country  between 
Van  and  Shfz.  Such  investigations,  however,  though  very  interesting, 
are  too  learned  and  intricate  for  a  work  such  as  this,  and  we  are  there- 
fore most  unwillingly  compelled  to  omit  them.  Heraclius  is  said  to  have 
entirely  destroyed  the  town  and  temple ;  but  this  could  hardly  have  been 
the  case,  as  he  states  in  his  own  letter  that,  on  his  second  visit,  he  pitched 
his  camp  on  its  outskirts,  and  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  contained 
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about  three  thouiand  booMt.  It  is  probable  thai  the  fort  on  the  U 
eontained  onl j  the  palaee,  temple,  and  raironnding  buHdinga,  whkh.  voe 
dktinot  from  the  eitj. 

The  town  of  Cannea  ie  not  mentioned  on  theeobjngation  of  Aaeriii^ 
bj  the  Arabs,  and  Migor  Bawlinson  is  henee  led  to  infer  that  it  relsiaed 
its  metropolitical  character  daring  the  two  first  centuiea  of  Uam,  and 
that  it  at  length  declined  before  the  rising  greatness  of  Mariigfaah.    The 
Muhammedan  religion  gradnallj  sapeneded  Uie  worship  of  fire  in  all  parti 
of  Persia  except  F&rs,  Seistin,  and  the  Caspian  pronnees;  and  the  desala- 
tion  of  this  temple  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  about  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century.    Haring  established  beyond  all  reasonable  donbt  the  ideatily 
of  Takht-i-Soleimin,  Shiz,  and  Caniaca,  Major  Bawlinaon  proceeds  to 
show,  in  our  judgment,  equally  satisfiMtoiily,  that  St.  Martin's  ocn^jeetBie 
that  Tabriz  was  the  seat  of  the  great  fire-temple  ia  dHacions.      He 
then  mentions  such  notices  as  he  finds  of  this  ancient  titj  before  the  sixth 
century  a.d.,  in  which,  as  we  hare  obsenred,  Procoj^us  states  that  it  was  skffl 
the  capital  of  Aserbiyin.    Two  centuries  earlier,  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Julian,  Ammianus  Maroellinus  names  Csasaea  as  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  of  Media.    Earlier  still,  about  aj).  297,  Tiridatei,  the 
first  Christian  king  of  Armenia,  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Bomsa 
arms  by  the  annexation  of  the  satrapy  of  Atropatene.    Moeea  of  Choreoe, 
who  wrote  his  Armenian  history  about  ▲.n.  445,  states  that  Tiridates,  Tint- 
ing his  newly  acquired  territory  of  AaerbiQiui, "  repaired  the  fortifications  of 
the  place,  which  was  named  the  second  Eebatana,  or  the  seren-walled  dtj, 
and  learing  there  his  own  officers,  returned  to  Armenia."    Sixty-five  yesn 
after  this  rislt,  Ammianus  caUs  the  same  place  Gazsca;  while  it  is  erident^ 
firom  Stephanas  Byzantinus,  that  it  possessed  this  name  long  before  the  age 
of  Tiridates ;  and  we  hare  distinct  evidence  that  Ardashir  Babegin,  the 
founder  of  the  SsBssnian  dynasty,  re-edified  the  city  of  Oanzaca.     Migor 
Bawlinson  next  shows  that,  during  the  Parthian  empire,  Phrsates,  Praaqia» 
Vera,  Qaza,  and  Gazaca  are  names  used  indifierently  for  one  and  the  same  city, 
and  that  the  descriptions  in  the  various  and^t  authors,  who  ^wak  ef 
Antony's  fsmous  invasion  of  Media  Atropatene,  clearly  show  that  they  refer 
to  the  strong  position  of  Takht-i-Soleimin ;  a  reiult  of  analytical  acumen 
and  of  geographical  investigation,  which  makes  this  admirable  memoir : 
remarkable  and  interesting  than  any  which  we  have  ever  hitherio  met 

Having  now  sketched  the  history  of  this  place  to  the  time  of  the  Pfer- 
thians,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  capital  of  Media  Atropatene  was,  in 
the  most  ancient  periods,  really  called  Bcbatana.  Now,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Dynasty  founded  by  Arbaces  is  different  from  that  which  owed  its  origin 
to  Deioces,  above  a  century  later ;  and  that  this  distinction  of  the  two  fomi- 
lies,  involving  also  a  distinction  of  two  Median  kingdoms,  affords  probable 
evidence  of  there  having  been  two  Median  capitals  of  the  name  of  Eebatana 
Arbaces,  it  is  stated  by  Ctesias,  after  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Ninev^ 
conveyed  the  treasures  of  Asayria  to  Eebatana,  the  seat  royal  of  Media  ; 
and  the  description  evidently  refers  to  Hamad&n,  the  royal  city  of  Greater 
Media.  Again,  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  pecaliariy  interesting  and 
curious.  He  states  that  the  Medes  (by  which  we  mnst  understand  the 
inhabitants  of  Media  Atropatene,  as  Artseus  was  at  thi#  time  on  the  throne 
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of  Greater  Media),  after  their  revolt,  finding  the  evils  of  living  without 
laws  or  government,  unanimously  elected  Deioces,  a  native  Median,  to  be 
their  king;  that  he  accepted  the  office  imposed  on  him;  and  that  his 
Bnbjects,  at  his  command,  then  built  and  fortified  a  city  named  Agbatana, 
with  seven  circular  walls,  so  contrived,  that  each  inner  circle  should  overtop 
its  outer  neighbour  by  the  height  of  the  battlements  alone.  This  was 
effected  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  conical  hill,  and  partly  by  the 
building  itselt  In  the  centre  was  the  palace  and  the  treasury.  Each  circle 
of  battlements  had  its  own  colour :  the  outermost  was  white,  the  next  black, 
the  third  scarlet,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  orange,  all  brilliantly  coloured 
with  different  paints,  the  sixth  was  gilt  with  silver,  and  the  seventh  with 
gold.  Herodotus  adds,  that  the  circumference  of  the  outer  wall  was  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Athens.  Many  other  authors  speak  of  its  size.  Thus 
Dion  Chrysost  'Says  it  was  200  stadia  round  ;  Aristides,  a  day's  march : 
Dion  Halicam.  compares  it  to  that  of  Rome;  Plutarch  to  that  of 
Syracuse,  which  Strabo  says  was  180  stadia.  The  Book  of  Judith  gives  a 
particular  description  of  its  walls ;  and,  though  Polybius  says  it  was  unwalled, 
he  adds  that  its  citadel  was  wonderfully  built  for  strength.  Herodotus 
shows  with  equal  clearness  the  position  of  this  city,  which,  as  the  capital  of 
Media  Atropatene,  must  have  been  inAzerb&(j&n.  **  The  pasture,"  he  says, 
"  where  they  kept  the  royal  cattle,  were  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north 
of  Agbatana,  towards  the  Euxine  Sea.  In  this  quarter,  towards  the  Sapires, 
Media  is  an  elevated  country,  filled  with  mountains,  and  covered  with 
forests,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  province  are  open  and  champaign." 

These  mountains,  north  of  Agbatana,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, in  Ms  episode  on  the  birth  and  education  of  Cyrus,  as  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  city ;  and  the  indication  of  the  Sapires  and  the  Euxine  Sea 
applying  to  them,  will  necessarily  fix  the  position  of  the  capital  of  Deioces, 
as  fiur  as  Herodotus  was  himself  aware  of  it,  in  the  northern  and  moun- 
tainous division  of  the  province  of  Media  Atropatene,  distinguished  from 
the  champaign  country  of  Media  Magna  to  the  south.  There  seems  no 
other  spot  in  the  province  which  will  suit  the  description  of  Herodotus  so 
well  as  this  of  Takht-i-Soleiman,  and  the  conical  hill  surrounded  by  walls  is 
ft  marked  and  natural  feature,  which  exists  nowhere  else  in  Azerblifj&n.  The 
story  of  the  seven  walls  is  one  of  Sabsean  origin,  and  the  seven  colours  are 
precisely  those  which  are  used  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven  great 
heavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which  they  revolve.  Thus  Niz^uni 
describes  a  seven-bodied  palace  built  by  Bahiim  Gfir  nearly  in  the  same 
terms  as  Herodotus.  The  palace  dedicated  to  Saturn,  he  says,  was  black ; 
that  of  Jupiter,  orange,  or  more  strictly,  of  sandal-wood  colour;  of  Mars 
scarlet^  of  the  Sun  golden,  and  Venus  white ;  of  Mercury  azure,  and  of  the 
Moon  green,  a  hoe  which  is  applied  by  the  Orientals  to  silver.  Mi^or  Baw- 
linson  doubts  the  actual  existence  of  seven  concentric  walls  at  any  period, 
or  that  they  were  ever  painted  or  gilt ;  but  thinks  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  city  may  have  been  dedicated  to  the  seven  heavenly  bodies,  and, 
perhaps^  some  particular  portion  of  it  asdgned  to  the  protection  of  each« 
with  some  coloured  device  emblematic  of  the  tutelary  divinity.  So  late  as 
the  Third  Century  of  our  era»  Ecbstana  was  still  called  the  Seven-walled  City. 
Herodotus  may  have  gathered  what  he  relates  firom  Medians  whom  n« 
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met  at  Babylon :  as  to  the  size  of  the  city,  he  must  have  been  groasly 
deceived. 

M^jor  Bawlinson  oonBidera  that  the  Airyana  Yaedjo  of  the  Zend  Avefta 
may  probably  be  identified  with  Azerbiij&n ;  and  some  of  the  noUees  ia 
the  Yendid&d  bear  a  striking  similarity  with  the  descriptions  we  hare 
g^ren  of  the  citadel  of  Deiocee.    After  mentioning  the  general  chancier 
of  the  climate  of  Airyana,  the  severity  of  its  winters,  the  snowy  momi- 
taXuA,  the  beanty  and  fertility  of  the  plains  and '  vallqrs  on  the  melting 
of  the  snow  in  the  spring,  and  the  universal  verdure  produced  by  the  rilU 
descending  from  the  circumjacent  mountains,  the  narrative  states,  thai 
Jemshid  (whom  Yon  Hammer  identifies  with  Deiooes)  erected  at  Y4r  a 
fortress  formed  of  square  blocks  of  stone,  assembling  in  the  place  a  vast 
population,  and  stocking  the  surrounding  country  with  cattle  for  their  use. 
He  caused  the  water  of  the  great  fortress  to  flow  forth  abundantly.    The 
soil  was  rich,  and  produced  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  enamelled 
fields  scattered  around  delightful  odours :  the  country  was  excellent,  and 
resembled  heaven.    And  within  the  Yar,  or  fortress,  Jemshid  erected  a 
lofty  palace  encompassed  by  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in  many  separate  divi- 
sions,  and  there  was  no  high  place,  either  in  firont  or  rear,  to  command  and 
overawe  the  fortress.  The  surrounding  country  he  peopled  abundantly,  and 
placed  in  the  most  flourishing  condition ;  and  he  applied  himself  to  perfect 
Y&r-a£ihav#,  or  "  the  Ydr,  abounding  in  all  things."    The  natural  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  sceneiy  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the  intense  severity 
of  the  winter,  are  marks  peculiar  at  this  day  to  this  part  of  Azerhiijka,; 
while  an  incidental  notice  of  the  Yendid^d,  that  Ahriman  caused  to  appear 
in  the  river  which  watered  that  district^  a  great  snake  which  afflicted  its 
hitherto  genial  climate  with  the  severest  horrors  of  winter,  is  hardly  less 
curious,  when  we  remember  the  many  stories  of  this  nature  connected  wiUi 
the  Median  dynasty,  from  its  bearing  the  £unily  name  of  Azdehac,  or  the 
Dragon,  and  when  we  see  that,  at  the  present  day,  a  ridge  of  rock,  formed 
by  the  calcareous  deposit  of  the  water,  retains  this  very  title  of  "  The 
Dragon."    Major  Rawlinson  thinks  these  points  of  identification  so  remark- 
able, that  he  believes  that  the  Yendidiid  must  have  been  written  in  the 
reign  of  Ardashfr  Babegin  by  Magian  priests,  who  were  familiar  with  tiie 
localities,  and  who  bad  received  traditional  accounts  of  the  real  ancient 
foundation  of  the  city  by  the  Median  king  Deioces.  The  name  Y^  is  to  be 
applied  exclusively  to  the  citadel ;  its  original  root  is  the  Sanscrit  Yara,  sg- 
nifying  "encompassing,"  "surrounding;"  and,  inall  succeedingagee,  thename 
was  applied  either  as  a  proper  title,  or  in  its  general  dgnification  of  a  fortress, 
to  this  citadel  of  Eebatana.    Thus  we  have  the  Zend  Yir,  the  fidpif  of  the 
Greeks,  which  is  always  i4>plied  to  doiote  the  treasury-citadel  of  Eebatana ; 
the  Yera  of  Strabo,  applied  to  the  Median  fortress  attacked  by  Antony ;  the 
Balaroth,  or  Yara-rud  (Uie  river  of  Yara)  of  Theophylact ;  and  the  finptcfth, 
or  Keeper  of  the  Baris,  which  is  used  by  the  Emperor  Heradius  in  reference 
to  the  governor  of  this  very  fortress  of  Canzaca.    The  Persian  Bar6,  "  a  wall 
of  fortification,"  is  of  course  referable  to  the  same  root;  and  it  is  curious 
that  this  root  should  assimilate  so  nearly  to  the  words  employed  in  the 
Semitic  languages,  Bireh  in  Hebrew,  Bfrthi  in  Syriac,  and  Birenthd  in 
Chaldee,  also  denoting  an  embattled  citadel. 
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Aboat  the  origin  of  the  name  Agbatana>  there  is  considerable  doubt ;  for 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that,  as  has  been  sngg^ted  by  some,  the  name  of 
a  city  in  Azerbiy4n  should  be  derivable  from  a  Semitic  root.  Be  it,  how- 
ever, what  it  may,  it  seems  certain  that  the  name  was  applied  exclusively 
to  cities  which  contained  the  Royal  treasures.  We  have  distinct  evidence 
that  in  both  of  the  Median  Agbatanas  were  deposited  the  Treasures  of  the 
King.  The  Persian  Ecbatana  of  Pliny  and  Josephus  must  be  the  treasure- 
citadel  of  Persepolis ;  and  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  a  treasury  to 
have  existed  in  the  strong  position  of  the  Syrian  Ecbatana  upon  Mount 
Gkrmel ;  and  if  there  ever  were  an  Assyrian  city  of  this  name,  the  castle  of 
Amadiydh,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Rich,  retains  the  local  title  of  Ekba- 
dan, — a  notice  confirmed  by  Mr.  Layard,  from  information  heobtained  during 
his  late  visit  to  that  district^  and  which  is  besides  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Kurdistan, — ^will  best  suit  the  indication.  If  this  theory  be  true,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  town  is  imme- 
diately explainable :  the  exotic  Ecbatana  was  translated  under  a  native 
dynasty  into  its  vernacular  synonym,  (Jaza  (in  modem  Persian,  Qanj),  and 
the  modification  into  the  Armenian  forms  of  Gazaca,  Canzaoa,  and  Candsag 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  perpetuated  to  the  ages  of  its  latest  decadence.  The 
Greeks,  as  we  know,  uniformly  stated  that  their  own  word  Gaza  (meaning  a 
treantre)  was  of  Persian  origin.  The  root  is  indeed  Semitic,  but  was,  probably^ 
veiy  early  naturalized  in  Persia. 

Major  Bawlinson  considers  that  Uie  evidence  of  the  Book  of  Tobit  is 
equally  decisive  of  the  application  of  the  title  of  Ecbatana  to  the  Atropate- 
nian  city.  In  the  reign  of  Deioces,  it  would  appear  that  Tobias  was  sent  by  . 
his  fSftther  from  Nineveh  to  Bhagea.  Between  these  two  capitals,  there  must 
have  been  in  all  ages  two  routes,  on  each  of  which  stood  a  Median  city 
called  Ecbatana,  and  which  are  each  marked,  at  the  present  day,  by  many 
undoubted  monuments  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  On  the  direct  route  to 
the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana  we  have,  first,  the  mound  at  Arbela ;  the  pillars 
with  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  at  Sidek  and  Eeli-Shin  ;*  the  village  of  H&ik  on 
the  eastern  descent  of  the  mountains,  preserving  the  name  of  the  Armenian 
Patriarch ;  the  veiy  remarkable  artificial  Teppeh,  in  the  plain  of  Soldfiz,  on 
which  is  built  the  fortress  of  Ndkhodeh ;  the  tomb  and  the  other  remains  at 
luderkesh,  near  S6-tij-B61fik ;  the  ruined  bridge  at  Kiz  Kopri ;  and,  lastly, 
Takht-i-SoIeimin.  On  the  other  route  we  have  Arbela ;  the  naphtha-pits  at 
Kerkuh,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Q.  Curtius,  and  Ptolemy,  alluded 
to  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Brahmans,  and  still  sometimes  visited  by 
devotees  from  India ;  the  fiunous  But  Khineh  or  idol  temple  on  the  skirts 
of  the  plains  of  Sherizfir ;  the  ruined  city  of  Hfirfn ;  the  sculpture  at 
Sheikhdn ;  the  arch  at  the  gates  of  Zagros ;  Baghistane,  or  Behist4in ;  the 
temple  of  Kengavar ;  and  the  Ganj  Njimeh,  in  the  defile  leading  to  Uamadan. 
A  comparison  of  the  stages  mentioned  in  Tobit  with  the  Menzils  of  the 
present  day  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Atropatenian  is  the  city  which 
Tobias  visited,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distances  between  Nineveh  and 
Hamad^n  will  not  in  the  least  correspond.  Mi^or  Bawlinson  then  enters 
into  an  investigation  of  the  names  Arphaxad  in  Judith,  and  Phraortes  in 

•  Tide  Note  C  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter.     Pass  and  Hilar  of  Keli-Sh(a. 
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Herodotus,  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell,  though  the 
illustrations  which  he  has  given  are  not  less  curious  than  interesting. 

There  seems  some  difficulty  in  determining  to  which  of  the  Ecbatanai 
the  passage  in  Ezra  really  applies.  Yet,  as  everything  tends  to  show  t^ 
attachment  of  Cyrus  to  his  native  city,  rather  than  to  the  strange  coital 
of  Greater  Media,  Major  Bawlinson  is  inclined  to  think  th&t  he  depo- 
sited there,  in  his  Yar,  or  fortress,  the  famous  decree  relating  to  the  Jewi, 
along  with  the  other  records  and  treasures  of  his  empire.  It  is  wott^ 
noticing-  that  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Qreek,  the  words  used  to  denote 
this  treasure-house,  GenzUb,  Qezd,  and  Gaza,  all  recall  to  mind  the  Gaa 
of  Atropatene ;  even  though  the  succeeding  verse,  **  And  there  was  found 
at  Achmetha,  in  the  palace,  that  is,  in  the  province  of  the  Medee,**  might 
seem  to  point  out,  in  the  resemblance  to  the  modem  pronunciation  of 
Hamad4n,  the  capital  city  of  Media  Magna.  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptioof 
found  at  Ganj  NUimeh  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Southern  Ecbatana  was  the 
capital  in  the  time  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  The  Median  Agdabata 
of  jEschylus  might  refer  to  either,  though  an  epithet,  applied  to  this  dty 
by  the  Scholiast,  in  the  Persse,  v.  927,  leads  to  the  inference  that  tbe 
Northern  City  was  reaHy  intended. 

The  name  of  the  district  was  derived  from  Atrapates,  the  Satrap  of  this 
portion  of  Media  under  the  last  Darius,  who  is  always  termed  by  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander's  campaigns,  the  Satrap  of  Media,  the  governor  of 
Media,  the  leader  of  the  Medes ;  and  whose  sagacious  conduct  preaerred 
his  own  country  from  being  overrun  by  the  invading  Greeks,  at  the  time 
that  all  central  and  southern  Asia  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  arms  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  enabled  him  to  transmit  the  peaceful  inheritance  of  it 
to  a  long  line  of  illustrious  descendants.  Though  the  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  Darius,  in  the  fseital  battle  of  Arbela,  and  his  protector  in  his  flight 
through  Azerbliij4n  into  Greater  Media,  he  seems  to  have  remained,  unha- 
rassed,  in  the  security  of  his  native  fckistnesses.  In  the  time  of  Antioehns 
the  Great,  the  Kings  of  Atropatene  became  and  continued  afterwaidi, 
tributary  to  the  Seleucidan  empire ;  and  after  his  death,  on  the  extension 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  it  is  probable  that  Atropatene,  like  the  sister 
Kingdoms  of  Hyrcania  and  Elymais,  though  virtually  independent,  w^e 
still  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  feudal  supremacy  of  the  King  of  Kings. 
In  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  King  of  Media  took  no  part ;  but  when  Lucullos 
marched  against  Tigranes,  Darius,  the  King  of  Atropatene,  brought  a 
powerful  contingent  to  aid  the  Armenian  monarch.  The  general  consent 
of  the  historians  implies  that  Pompey,  some  years  later,  conquered  this 
province ;  and  Orosius  states  that  he  entered  Parthia,  and  advanced  as  &r 
as  Ecbatana,  its  capital,  which  must  be  the  northern,  and  not  the  southern 
city  of  that  name,  which  Orosius  himself  supposed.  Lastly,  Artavasdes,  or 
Artabazus,  the  son  of  this  Darius,  was,  at  the  period  of  Antony's  invasion, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Northern  Media,  and  holding  his  court  at  the  capital 
of  Praaspa,  a  name  which,  we  think,  Major  Bawlinson  has  also  succeeded  in 
showing  must  be  identical  with  the  Gaza  of  Persian  writers. 

Miyor  Bawlinson  concludes  the  valuable  memoir,  from  which  we  have 
condensed  such  portions  as  we  conceived  might  admit  of  popular  statement, 
but  of  which  every  line  is  deserving  of  cardul  perusal  and  stndy,  in  the 
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following  words :  "  I  have  shown  that  Herodotus  describes  the  capital  of 
Media  Atropatene,  under  the  name  Ecbatana,  with  certain  traits  of  descrip- 
tire  character,  only  applicable  to  the  ruins  of  Takht-i-Suleiman ;  that  the 
same  place  is  called  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  Charran,  which  title  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  down  through  various  fields  of  evidence  to  the  time  of 
the  Arabs,  by  whom  the  city  occupying  the  site  of  Takht-i-Suleimdn  was 
still  nam&i  Arran,  identical  with  Charran  in  its  latest  stages  of  existence ; 
that  the  ancient  Persian  name  of  Yar,  also  attached  to  the  castle  of  this 
city  of  Deioces,  was  preserved  in  the  Greek  Vera,  the  distinctive  epithet  of 
the  fortress  besieged  by  Mark  Antony  at  Takht-i-Suleimdn ;  that  Gaza,  the 
more  familiar  appellation  of  the  Atropatenian  capital,  is  but  the  transla- 
tion of  its  ancient  name,  Ecbatana ;  that  Alexander  and  his  officers,  fail* 
ing  to  penetrate  to  this  city,  failed  also  to  discover  its  distinction  from 
the  Ecbatana  of  Greater  Media;  that  the  confusion  of  all  subsequent 
geography  is  to  be  referred  to  this  source;  that  later  authors  preserve 
notices  of  Ecbatana,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  their  application  to 
the  Atropatenian  capital  of  that  name, — the  authors  themselves,  at  the 
same  time,  appearing  in  their  ignorance  to  refer  them  to  the  other  city ; 
that  this  connected  series  of  ambiguous  allusions  to  the  Ecbatana  of 
Northern  Media  continues  from  the  point,  where  we  lose  sight  of  the  city, 
under  a  distinct  and  positive  form  of  evidence,  up  to  the  period  when  the 
capital  having  changed  its  name,  becomes  familiar  to  the  Romans  under 
the  title  of  Gaza ;  and  here  I  close  the  most  ancient,  and,  consequently, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  inquiry. 

"  The  next  stage  of  the  inquiry  takes  up  the  argument  at  the  period  of 
Antony's  Median  War;  it  connects  all  the  notices  which  occur  in  classic 
authors,  of  the  Atropatenian  capital,  between  this  era  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy ;  it  assumes,  as  a  natural  inference,  strengthened 
by  an  accumulation  of  inductive  evidence,  all  tending  to  the  same  point, 
that  this  oipltal  must  necessarily  occupy  the  same  position  as  the  one 
which  has  been  hitherto  traced  under  the  name  of  Ecbatana ;  and,  in  show- 
ing the  application  to  the  site  of  Takht-iSuleimdn  of  all  the  recorded 
measurements,  and  all  the  illustrative  evidence  of  the  period,  it  at  the  same 
time  verifies  the  preceding  argument,  and  passes  on  from  the  great  question 
of  the  identification  of  the  Ecbatana  of  Deioces,  to  the  more  tangible  epoch 
of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

**  In  the  third  stage  of  the  inquiry,  the  g^reat  object  is  to  establish  a  oon« 
nection  between  the  Byzantine  account  of  the  Atropatenian  capital  and 
the  Oriental  notices  of  the  same  city ;  and  this  is  efibcted  by  showing  the 
events  assigned  by  one  party  to  Canzaca,  to  be  described  in  the  annals  of 
the  other,  as  occurring  in  the  great  city  of  Shiz;  and  by  detailing  the 
evidence,  common  to  both  parties,  of  the  fiimous  temple  that  contained  the 
most  sacred  fire  of  the  Persians  being  situated  in  this  city  of  Canzaca  or 
Shlz,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Azerbfjdn.     There  are, 
besides,  several  measurements  and  other  traits  of  evidence  in  this  period  of 
history,  which  uniformly  accord  in  their  applicability  to  the  site  of  Takht-i- 
Suleiman,  and  thus  tend  most  forcibly  to  strengthen  and  to  consolidate  all 
the  preceding  parts  of  the  argument. 
**  The  inquiry  is  then  brought  to  a  close  by  the  verification  of  the  posi^ 
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tion  of  the  Arabian  Shfz  in  modem  geography.  The  detached  aocouat  of 
this  place,  which  I  hare  extracted  from  the  work  of  Zakariya  Kazrini,  com- 
pared with  my  own  personal  obserratlons  of  the  mins  of  l^ht-i-SnlelnUn, 
cannot  leaye  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  aa  to  the  identity  of  the  two  places; 
and  I  believe  that,  in  the  connection  and  in  the  result  of  these  four  points 
of  analysis,  a  difficulty  is  thus  solyed,  which,  for  want  of  a  litUe  attention 
and  correct  topographical  knowledge,  has  continued  to  the  present  day 
the  great  problem  of  Asiatic  comparatire  geography ;  and  which,  in  the 
obscurity  which  it  has  hitherto  cast  oyer  the  map  of  ancient  Persia,  has 
presented  one  of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  spread  of  this  interesting 
and  instmctive  science." 


Note  C,  p.  307. 

PASS  AND  PILLAR  OP  KELI-SHIN. 

In  the  previous  note  we  have  spoken  of  the  pass  and  Cuneiform  inscriptioQ 
at  Eeli-^hin ;  and,  as  the  history  of  this  ancient  monument  is  very  curious, 
we  subjoin  the  account  which  Miy'or  Bawlinson  has  given  of  it  in  a  visit  he 
paid  to  it  in  October  and  November,  1838,  on  a  journey  from  Tabrfx  to 
Takht-i-SoIeimlm.  With  the  object  of  investigating  the  site  of  the  Atropate- 
nian  Ecbatana,  he  passed  some  days  at  Ushnei  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  lake  Urumiyah.    While  there  he  determined  to  ascend  the  chain  of  tbe 
Kurdist^  mountains,  which  on  the  west  separate  Eurdistiaand  theplaini 
of  Mesopotamia  from  AzerbijjiUi  and  the  LiJlc  Urumfyah.    At  the  samniit 
of  the  pass  is  a  famous  pillar,  called  the  Keli-Shfn,  which  ii  U^]j 
venerated  by  the  native  people,  and  which,  he  thought,  might  proMFy 
commemorate  the  course  of  some  ancient  army,  or  mark  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  East  and  West     The  place,  he  states,  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  reach,  as  well  from  the  ferocity  of  the  wild  tribei 
of  Rowindic,  on  the  Eurdistin  side  of  the  mountains,  as  from  the  natonl 
difficulties  of  the  mountain  chain  itself.     The  only  times  at  which  it 
can  be  ascended,  are  the  first  fortnight  in  October,  and  the  last  in  Mireh. 
Major  Bawlinson  was  himself  ten  days  too  late ;  and  the  frigidly  KlUn  of 
Ushnei,  on  tbe  Persian  side  of  the  mountain,  did  all  he  could  to  diBtnade 
him  from  attempting  to  ascend  the  mountain.    He  was,  however,  dete^ 
mined  that  nothing  should  stop  him  but  the  absolute  impracticability  of  the     I 
ascent.    ''  This  morning,  accordingly,"  says  he,  "  when  the  weather  fortu- 
nately cleared,  and  the  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  furiously  for  the  tve 
preceding  days,  appeared  to  have  exhausted  itself,  I  set  out^  attended  bj 
two  horsemen,  well  mounted,  well  wrapped  up,  and  with  every  defence 
against  the  snow-drift,  which,  I  was  told,  I  should  certainly  encounter  at 
the  summit.    For  five  miles  I  wound  slowly  up  the  fiice  of  the  monntain, 
pursuing  a  broad,  open  track,  neither  steep  nor  difficult,  along  the  range  o^ 
a  huge  shoulder,  which  juts  out  of  the  great  range.    At  this  point  I  entered 
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the  Bnow,  and  the  difficulties  commenced.  The  rarines  which  indented  the 
Bhoolder  became,  as  we  ascended  higher,  clothed  with  snow,  and  in  one  of 
them  we  narrowly  escaped  being  engulfed.  At  length,  howeyer,  alter- 
aately  riding  and  walking,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  admitted,  we  reach 
a  more  open  part  of  the  mountain,  and  then  pushing  rapidly  on,  gained  the 
gammit  of  the  pass,  exactly  in  four  hoars  from  leaving  the  fortress  at  its 
foot  ihe  distance  I  should  judge  to  be  about  ten  miles,  and  the  direction 
from  the  town  of  Ushnei,  the  fort  lying  just  in  the  line,  was  S.  60°  W. 

**  1  here  found,  upon  a  little  eminence  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  nearly 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  the  fiunous  KdiShin,  the  stories  of  which 
had  long  excited  my  curiosity.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  danger  of 
trareraing  this  pass :  it  arises  not  so  much  from  the  depth  of  snow  (for 
an  active  mountaineer,  by  threading  his  way  along  the  most  exposed  points 
ean  generally  avoid  this  difficulty)  as  from  the  violent  and  deadly  drifts 
which  keep  continually  sweeping  over  the  &ce  of  the  mountains  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  months.  These  drifts  come  on  so  suddenly, 
and  with  such  terrific  fury,  that  a  traveller  who  is  once  fiEurly  caught  in 
them,  will  rarely  escape ;  and,  as  at  the  same  time  the  pass  of  Keli-Shin  is 
the  only  line  of  communication  between  Persia  and  Bowindiz,  and  parties 
are  thus  found  at  all  seasons  who  are  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  traverse  it, 
a  winter  is  never  known  to  elapse  without  several  persons  being  here 
lost  in  the  snow.  From  the  frequency  of  these  accidents,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  dread  and  mystery  is  attached  to  the  pass ;  and  in  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Kurds  this  feeling  connects  itself  with  the  Talisman  of  Eeli- 
Shfn,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  created  by  some  potent  magician,  to 
affi>rd  the  means  of  protection  against  danger,  but  which,  its  use  being  now 
unknown,  only  serves  to  lure  fresh  victims  to  destruction. 

"  The  Eeli-Shin  is  a  pillar  of  dark  blue  stone,  6  feet  in  height,  2  feet  in 
breadth,  and  1  foot  in  depth,  rounded  off  at  the  top  and  at  the  angles,  and 
let  into  a  pediment,  consisting  of  one  solid  block  of  the  same  sort  of  stone, 
5  feet  square,  and  2  feet  deep. 

"  On  the  broad  fiice  of  the  pillar  fronting  the  east,  there  is  a  Cuneiform 
inscription  of  forty-one  lines,  but  no  other  trace  of  sculpture  or  device  to 
be  seen.  I  had  come  prepared  to  take  a  copy  of  this  inscription ;  but, 
much  to  my  regn^t,  I  found  this  now  to  be  quite  impracticable.  On 
^  breaking  away  the  sheet  of  icicles  with  which  the  surfSace  of  the  stone  was 
covered,  the  upper  half  of  the  inscription  was  shown  to  be  irrecoverably 
obliterated,  and  the  lower  half  also  to  be  so  much  destroyed,  that,  except 
under  a  very  &vourable  aspect  of  the  sun  (soon  after  sunrise,  when  the 
rays  would  be  projected  with  a  slight  obliquity  on  the  writing),  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  half-a-dozen  consecutive  letters.  An  impression 
on  moist  paper  was  also,  of  course,  impracticable,  when  the  thermometer 
stood  at  twenty  degrees  below  freezing  point  So  I  could  do  no  more  than 
copy  a  few  characters,  to  determine  the  class  of  writings  to  which  the 
inscription  belongs ;  and  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  pillar.  And  even 
in  this  I  was  much  hurried  by  the  guide  whom  I  brought  with  me ;  for  the 
wind  had  been  gradually  rising,  and  another  half-hour,  he  assured  me, 
would  bring  on  one  of  the  fiital  drifts.  I  thus  only  delayed  to  take 
few  bearings,  and  have  one  glimpse  from  the  point  of  the  pass,  of  the 
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magnificent  moontain-sceneiy  in  the  direction  of  Bowlbidiz ;  and  we  turned 
our  horses'  heads,  and  made  the  best  of  oar  way  along  the  road  which  we  had 
opened  in  onr  ascent  The  wind  came  howling  after  ns ;  but  the  diift  had 
not  fiiirly  set  in  until  we  were  near  the  veige  of  the  snow,  where  there  wit 
no  longer  any  danger.  .... 

"  At  the  distance  of  five  hours  from  the  pass  which  I  ascended,  there  m 
a  precisely  similar  pillar,  denominated  also  Keli-8hfn  (in  Kurdish,  the  bhe 
pilhir),  upon  the  summit  of  the  second  range  which  overlooks  the  town  and 
district  of  Sfdek.  This  also  is  engraved  with  a  long  Cuneiform  inscription; 
and  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  far  better  preservation  than  the  one  at  Ushnei,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  examine  and  copy  it  But  the  chief  value 
I  attach  at  present  to  these  two  interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  is  the  deter- 
mination which  they  afford  of  a  g^eat  line  of  communication  existing  la 
ancient  days  across  the  range  of  mountains.  This  line  could  only  have 
been  used  to  connect  two  g^reat  capitals;  and  these  capitals  must  then 
necessarily  have  been  Nineveh  and  Ecbatana ;  and  while  we  thus  derive 
from  the  establishment  of  so  curious  a  point  a  geographical  indication  of 
some  consequence,  we  are  also  able  to  verify  the  line,  as  well  from  the 
evidence  of  history,  as  from  the  experience  of  modem  times.  The  Christian 
clergy  of  the  present  day,  in  travelling  from  M6sal  to  Urumiyab,  always 

follow  this  line 

**  I  cannot  doubt^  indeed,  but  that  in  the  frequent  intercourse  which 
took  place  about  that  period  (the  thirteenth  century)  between  the  churehei 
of  Assyria  and  Azerbaijan,  the  direct  route  across  the  mountains  of  Rowandii 
was  the  one  uniformly  followed.  From  Ushnei  it  conducted  by  the  Eeli- 
Sh£n  to  Sidek,  from  Sfdek  to  Kowandiz,  from  RowUndiz  to  Herfr,  and 
from  Herfr  it  debouched  into  the  plain  country  of  ArbiL  During  the 
troubles  of  modem  times,  the  track  has  been  closed  against  the  transit  of 
merchandise ;  but  Alf  Pashl^  in  his  late  attack  upon  this  country,  found  it 
practicable  for  artillery,  a  long  way  beyond  Herir ;  and  on  the  Persian  side 
it  is  known  to  be  open  to  guns  almost  to  the  very  fort  of  Rowdndiz.  I 
learnt  from  the  Kurds  that  the  only  really  difficult  part  is  between  fiowandiz 
and  Herfr. 

''In  the  meagre  accounts  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  I  believe  that  I 
can  trace  the  steps  both  of  Heraclius  and  Khosriti  Perwiz  along  this  route, 
in  their  marches  between  Nineveh  and  Azerbfjin ;  and  Ptolemy,  perhaps, 
indicates  the  same  line  in  a  series  of  names  which  he  connects  from  east  to 
west  between  the  87th  and  88th  degrees  of  latitude.  Ascending  to  a  higher 
antiquity,  this  must  have  been  the  road  described  to  Xenophon,  when  he 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Carduchian  mountainsj  as  leading  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  Ecbatana,  and  from  thence  to  Susa ;  and  it  probably  was  first 
formed  into  a  gpreat  line  of  communication  not  many  centuries  before  that 
period,  when  the  rise  of  the  Median  empires  followed  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh.  That  the  inscriptions  of  the  two  Keli-Shfns  are  referable  to  a 
Median  dynasty,  I  think  there  can  scarcely  be  a  question ;  the  writing  is 
in  the  Median  character — the  position  upon  the  Median  frontier.  That  the 
pillars  were  erected  on  the  occasion  of  some  great  triumphal  march,  may 
also  be  reasonably  admitted ;  but  whether  by  Arbaces,  when  he  was  con- 
veying the  captured  treasures  of  Sardanapalus  to  the  Median  citadel  of 
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Scbatana,  at  Hamsdin,  or  by  CyaxareB,  on  his  return  into  Media  Atropa- 
tene  from  the  second  destruction  of  Nineyeh^  cannot,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined,  until  the  Median  writing  shall  be  as  well  illustrated  as  the  Persian, 
and  one  of  the  inscriptions  shall  have  been  thus  correctly  translated." 

Major  Rawlinson  adds,  in  a  note,  that  "the  ancient  monuments  of 
Persia,  whether  inscriptions,  sculptures,  ruined  palaoes,  temples,  or  bridges, 
only  occur,  so  feur  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  upon  the  lines  of 
the  great  roads  of  communication  conducting  from  one  capital  to  another. 
This  mountain  route  was,  no  doubt,  impassable  in  winter ;  and  the  high 
road  from  Nineveh  to  Rhages  was  thus  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  to  the 
south  as  far  as  Holwan,  to  cross  the  mountains  into  Media  by  the  gates  of 
Za^^roB,  the  only  pass  in  the  whole  range  which  is  not  blocked  up  by 
the  snow." 


Note  D. 

TOMB  AT  FAKBAKAH. 

Major  Riwlihson,  in  his  journey  from  Tabriz  to  Takht-l-Soleim&n,*  speaks 
of  a  Tomb  at  Fakrak&h,  a  little  way  south  of  the  Lake  Urumfyah,  which 
he  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  at  PersepoUs.  ''I 
reached  this,"  says  he,  "at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Inderktish,  and 
found  the  excavation,  as  usual,  high  up  in  the  face  of  a  precipitous  rock. 
My  Mikri  guides  ascended  the  face  of  the  rock  like  cats,  and  then  drew  me 
np  with  ropes ;  the  perpendicular  height,  after  climbing  up  the  hill  as  far 
as  I  possibly  could,  being  about  80  feet.  The  outer  chambiBr  of  the  exca- 
yation  was  8  paces  in  width  and  8  in  depth,  the  height  being  12  feet. 
Here  there  was  a  recess  raised,  one  step  from  the  outer  chamber,  and 
supported  by  two  massive  pillars,  with  circular  bases  and  capitals,  and  all 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Within  this,  again,  and  raised  two  steps  higher, 
there  was  a  second  recess,  also  support^  by  two  pillars,  and  containing  at 
its  inner  extremity  three  places  of  deposit  for  the  dead,  one  8  feet  in  length 
and  5  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  other  two  about  half  that  size ;  the  depth  of 
all  three  being  about  2  feet. 

"  The  tomb  must  have  been  excavated  for  some  ancient  sovereign  and 
his  two  children ;  but  inscription  or  sculpture  there  was  none,  to  indicate 
even  to  what  dynasty  it  was  to  be  referred.  Among  the  writings,  however, 
on  the  walls  of  the  tomb,  where  visitors  are  usually  in  the  habit  of  record- 
ing their  names,  I  found  a  set  of  inscriptions,  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
as  very  singuUr.  From  their  being  written  in  ink,  or  some  composition 
resembling  it,  I  could  not  at  first  suppose  them  of  any  antiquity ;  but  when 

• 
*  Jour,  of  Roy.  Geog.  See,  vol.  z 
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I  begftn  to  copy  the  ebaraeten,  I  found  that  th^  must  have  been  inaeribel 
when  the  &oe  of  the  rock  was  smooth,  and  had  sufifered  UtUe  from 
ezposare ;  for  their  only  illegibility  arose  from  the  sorfiAce  of  the  rock 
being  worn  away  in  many  places,  which  broke  the  oontinnity  of  the 
writing.  If  the  lines  had  been  written  after  the  smoothness  of  the  rock 
had  been  destroFyed,  traces  would  hajc  been  apparent  in  the  broken  part ; 
but  of  this  there  was  no  appearance.  Where  tiie  &oe  of  the  rock  wai 
smooth,  the  writing  was  quite  distinct ;  wheare  it  was  broken,  the  letters,  or 
parts  of  them,  were  efiaced.  The  characters  hav*  much  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  old  PehUvi  writing ;  but  still  they  are  not  identical  with  it: 
and  I  do  not  belieye  there  is  any  known  alphabet  to  which  they  can  be 
uniformly  assigned.  I  attribute  them  to  some  ancient  visitors  of  the  tomb, 
long  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  lalamism." 


* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Monnmeiital  remains  of  Persia. — First  period  of  the  AchttmenUn  DTDastj— 
Persepolit. — Ancient  ftod  Modem  Names — Oharacterof  the  Buildings — Cjrus 
and  Cambyses — Darius — Xerxes — What  ]>orUons  may  be  assigned  to  each — 
General  Description  of  the  Ruins  from  Chardin,  Le  Brun,  Niebuhr,  Ker 
Portw,  and  other  TraTellers — Derivation  of  Greek  Art  from  the  Persians — 
Remarks  of  Sir  William  Ouseley — Tombs  behind  Persepolis — Ruins  of 
Murghib—Tomb  of  Cyrus — Pasargada,  Ancient  and  Modem  Accounts  of — 
Harim  of  Jamshid — Persepolitan  Temple  near  Shir^ — Istakhr — Achanne- 
nian  Tombs  at  Nakbsb-i-Rust&m. — Second  period. — Sassanian  Remains  at 
Nakhsh-i- Rnstim— Bahi^m  Y.— Shahpfihr  I.  and  Valerian^Fire  Temple- 
Fire  Altars — Nakhsh-i-Rejib — Rhey  (Rhages) — Ruins  of  Shahpuhr,  near 
Kazeriin — Remains  at  Belustin — Khosrii  Parvfz  and  Shlrfn — Ferh^d  the 
Sculptor-^-Shahpfihr  II. 

The  monuments  and  remains  of  ancient  Persia,  which  we  now 
proceed  to  describe,  belong  to  two  classes,  those  v^^ch  were  executed 
previous  to  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Gr^.  and  those  which 
are  due  to  ihe  monarchs  of  the  Sassanian  hous^ ..  Of  the  former 
class,  none  can  at  all  compare  in  extent  with  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  in  the  plain  of  Merdusht,  about  thirty-fiye  miles  north- 
east of  Shiraz.  The  modem  name  of  the  ruins  is  Takkt-i-Jamshid 
(or  the  structure  of  Jamshid),  or  Chehel  Minar  (the  Forty  Pillars). 
But  little  removed  from  the  great  highway  between  Shiraz  and 
Ispahan,  they  have  been  visited  and  described  by  nearly  every 
traveller  who  has  passed  through  Persia ;  and  though,  even  now, 
it  is  not  possible  to  assign  its  own  builder  to  every  edifice,. late 
discoveries  have  enabled  us  to  identify  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  and 
Xerxes  as  the  chief  builders  of  them.  The  obscure  tradition  in 
the  mouths  of  the  modem  inhabitants  ascribes  them  to  King 
Jamshid,  and  serves  to  show  that,  while  the  modem  inhabitants 
really  know  but  little  of  their  real  history,  they  are  willing  to 
assign  to  them  the  most  venerable  antiquity. 

The  approach  to  Persepolis,  as  the  traveller  crosses  the  vast 
plain  of  Merdusht,  is  described  by  evexy  one  who  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  it,  as  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  The 
clearest  and  most  spirited,  that  we  have  met  with,  is  that  of  the 
author  of  "Hough  Notes  of  a  Bough  Bide  from  the    East." 
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**  We  were  in  our  saddles,"  says  he,  **  at  the  first  streak  of  day ; 
and  ere  the  sun's  rays  had  gilded  the  few  surviving  capitals  of 
Chehel  Minar,  its  tall  white  columns  stood  before  us  in  naked 
majesty  at  the  foot  of  the  bare  and  dreary  ridge  of  moimtains 
which  bounds  the  wide  alluvial  plain  of  Merdusht  Xo  other 
work  of  man  was  visible,  except  a  few  tents  of  vrandering  Eelyauts 
— specks  in  the  distant  horizon.  There  stood,  in  stately  solitude, 
the  pride  of  ages,  which  appear  almost  fabulous  from  their  dis- 
tance ;  of  empires  nearer,  by  five  centuries,  to  the  time  of  Noah, 
than  to  ours,  and  of  which  no  trace  remains ;  but  here  are  suffi- 
cient to  verify  the  narrations  of  their  splendid  existence,  and  to 
show  that,  in  some  arts,  and  those  among  the  noblest,  our 
vaunted  march  of  intellect  is  but  an  idle  boast ;  indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  models  we  imitate — the  more  servilely  the  better — 
this  *  march  '  would  most  certainly  be  a  countermarch.  As  it  is, 
where  is  the  modem  city  which  will  have  such  a  glorious  wreck  as 
this  after  its  ephemeral,  though  perhaps  more  utilitarian,  existence 
has  passed  avrny  ?  " 

Yet,  wonderful  as  are  the  remains  which  still  exist,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  know  with  accuracy  what  was  the  original  name  of 
this  celebrated  place.  We  know  that  after  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  by  Cyrus,  he  and  his  immediate  descendants  divided 
their  residence  between  Babylon,  Susa,  and  £cbatana.  Cyrus 
himself  seems,  chiefly,  to  have  resided  at  Babylon  and  Susa,  and, 
as  he  did  not  live  more  tban  eight  years  after  he  became  master 
of  the  whole  empire,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  spent 
much  time  at  Persepolis,  or  have  added  much  to  its  splendours. 
From  Strabo  and  Diodorus  we  find  that  the  Greeks  usually  called 
the  city  Persepolis,  and  Xenophon  demonstrates  its  locality  by 
mentioning  that  it  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  frontiers  of 
Media.  But,  whether  the  Persian  monarchs  passed  much  of  their 
life  at  Persepolis  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  their  sepulchral  repose 
was  found  among  the  caves  of  these  their  native  mountains :  and 
here  we  still  find  Tombs,  by  universal  tradition,  those  of  the 
Kings.  • 

Still  less,  can  we  form  any  certain  conjecture  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  architectural  art  still  visible  in  these  ruins.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter, 
who  has  given  the  fullest  description  of  them,  considers  that  they 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt,  and, 
when  we  recollect  the  history  of  Egypt  during  the  Persian  times, 
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there  is   some  ground  for  imagining,    that  Egyptian  columns 
may    be    found    upon    the    plains    of    Persia.      Forty    years 
before  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  yve  know  from  the  Bible  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Egypt ;   and  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  he  brought  back  with  him  abundance  of  spoil  to  his  newly- 
built  capital,   Babylon.      When   Cyrus,  subsequently,   annexed 
Babylon  to  his  empire,  and  carried  away  with  him  the  treasures 
and  artisans  of  that  city,  Babylon  naturally  yielded  the  lessons 
it  had  learnt  from  Egypt  to  the  Persian  conqueror.     Cambyses, 
the  successor  of  Cyrus,  subdued  Amasis  and  Psammenitus,  and 
following    the    example  of  Nebuchadnezzar,   transported   from 
Thebes  the  precious  ornaments  of  the  city  of  the  Hundred  Gates ; 
bringing,  also,  with  him  six  thousand  Egyptian  captives,  who 
vere,  probably,  employed  in  the  works  he  was  constructing  in 
his  own  kingdom.'!'     Future  princes  pursued  a  similar  course, 
and  adorned  their  capital  with  the  riches  of  the  countries  they 
conquered,  till  at  length,  in  the  words  of  Q.  Curtius,  "  Persepolis 
became  the  glory  of  the  East,  and  no  other  existing  city  could  be 
compared  to  it." 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  preserved  a  description  of  it,  which 
will  be  found  to  tally  remarkably  with  the  present  state 
of  its  ruins.  "A  triple  wall,"  says  he,  "surrounded  the  place. 
The  first  wall  was  sixteen  cubits  in  height,  defended  by  parapets, 
and  flanked  with  towers.  The  second  wall  was  in  form  like  the 
first,  but  twice  in  elevation.  The  third  wall  was  a  square,  and  cut 
in  the  mountain,  being  sixty  cubits  in  height.  It  is  defended  by 
palisadoes  of  copper,  and  has  doors  of  the  same  of  twenty  cubits 
high.  The  first  wall  is  to  inspire  awe,  the  second  for  strength, 
and  the  last  for  the  defence  of  the  palace.  To  the  east  of  this, 
about  four  hundred  feet  distant,  is  the  spot  called  the  Royal  Moun- 
tain, containing  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  Here  the  rock  is 
hollowed  out  into  several  chambers,  to  gain  the  entrance  to  which 
the  coffins  are  hoisted  up  by  machinery:  no  other  way  of  ascending 
to  them  exists."  At  the  present  time,  the  ruins  stand  on  an 
immense  artificially-levelled  platform,  fiacing  the  cardinal  points, 
measuring  on  the  south,  802  feet ;  on  the  north,  926 ;  and  on  the 
west,  1425.  This  platform  has  evidently  been  cut  down  from  the 
rock,  and  abuts  on  the  hill,  which  no  doubt  Diodorus  meant  to 
imply  by  the  name  of  the  "  Royal  Mountain."    On  the  level  of  the 

*  Diod.  Sicy  i.  ^^ 
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platform  appear  several  mounds  and  stony  heaps,  maiidng  three 
distinct  lines  of  walls  and  towers,  the  situation  and  direction  of 
which  can  be  easily  traced.  It  is  over  this  part  that  the  fighting 
was  probably  most  severe,  when  the  Arabs  took  the  city  in  a-d.  642, 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Yezdigird,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian 
Princes,  as  innumerable  quantities  of  arrow-heads  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time  along  the  ruins,  at  the  vrnlls  above,  and  also  over 
the  ground  below,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  remaining  walls  of  what 
has  been  called  the  palace.  .  The  in'egularity  of  the  shape  of  the 
palace  is  probably  due  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  level,  on 
\diich  the  building  stands,  is  now  exceedingly  uneven,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  fallen  ruins :  on  the  northward,  considerable 
masses  of  the  native  rock  show  still  marks  of  the  original  ham- 
mers and  other  implements,  with  which  the  higher  pieces  were 
hewn  down  to  the  level  required.  Beyond  the  space  of  the 
artificial  platform,  the  rock  protrudes  itself  in  vast  abrupt  clifiBs, 
bearing  traces  of  the  pick-axe :  in  some,  too,  of  the  cavities,  the 
progress  of  a  quarry  is  still  visible :  part  of  the  rock  remains  hewn 
through,  and  completed  slabs  are  lying  ready  for  removal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  vast  pile  was  never  finally  completed. 
"  It  was  a  costly  gem,"  says  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  "  to  which  every 
succeeding  hand  thought  it  could  give  an  additional  polish." 
The  stone  which  has  been  used  for  this  building  is  dark  grej 
marble ;  it  is  cut  into  gigantic  square  blocks,  and  in  many  cases 
exquisitely  polished ;  and,  though  unaided  by  mortar,  the  sepa- 
rate stones  adhere  so  closely,  that,  when  fiirst  completed,  the 
terraced  platform  must  have  appeared  as  part  of  the  solid  moun- 
tain itself,  levelled  as  a  foundation  for  the  columnar  edifice  erected 
on  it.  The  apparent  height  of  the  platform  from  the  ground  is 
much  lower  now,  than  in  the  time  of  Diodorus.  The  encroach- 
ments of  ruins  and  vegetation  have  thrown  up  heaps  and  hillocks 
against  its  sides,  making  rough  slopes  where  once  were  smooth 
perpendiculars.  The  present  height  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  were  the  bases  of  the  wall 
cleared  out,  we  should  obtain  fully  twenty  feet  more  in  height. 
The  three  sides  towards  the  plain  are  each  supported  by  a  similar 
wall,  and  on  the  fourth  side,  where  the  rock  advances  upon  the 
plain,  it  has  been  escarped  perpendicularly.  The  levelled  plain 
within  the  wall  consists  of  a  series  of  terraces,  one  rising  beyond 
the  other;    the  first  or  lowest  embraces  the  whole  length  of 
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the  southern  face,  and  is  in  width  one  hundred  and  eightj-three 
feet.  The  second  contains  the  whole  central  area ;  the  third  and 
most  elevated  has  been  entirely  covered  with  buildings,  and  was 
probably  thj  most  magnificent  of  the  whole.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  lowest  terrace,  large  masses  of  stone  remain  in  different 
places,  which  look  like  the  fragments  of  a  parapet  wall :  they  are 
worked  with  the  same  colossal  strength  and  gigantic  proportions 
with  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  On  the  edge  of  the  third  or  highest 
terrace,  are  marks  apparently  showing  the  former  existence  of  a 
strong  range  of  railing  or  palisadoes.  They  occur  at  the  top  of  the 
flight  of  steps,  which  connects  this  terrace  with  the  one  beneath, 
and  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  stones  which  formed  it,  have  been 
removed  to  other  buildings  and  towns,  as  Shiraz. 

The  ascent  from  the  plain  to  the  great  levelled  platform  is  by 
one  vast  double  flight  of  steps,  the  finest  perhaps  in  the  world, 
which  rise  to  the  north  and  south  with  a  veiy  gentle  ascent,  and 
emerge  from  the  flat  space,  which  has  been  gained  from  the  face 
of  the  valley,  over  a  slope  of  accumulated  ruins  and  rubbish.  The 
entire  height  is  forty-five  feet,  the  width  of  each  step  twenty-two, 
its  height  three  inches  and  a-half,  and  the  whole  number  of  them 
fifty-five.  The  blocks  of  marble,  which  have  been  used  in  their 
construction,  are  gigantic,  and  some  are  so  large  as  to  allow 
of  ten  or  fourteen  steps  being  cut  into  its  solid  mass.  The  size 
of  the  base  which  they  cover  is  sixty-seven  feet  by  twenty- two. 
On  ascending  the  first  flight,  an  irregular  landing-place  presents 
itself  of  thirty-seven  feet  by  forty-four,  from  whence  springs  a 
second  flight  formed  of  forty-eight  steps,  and  covering  fifty-nine 
feet  by  twenty-two.  A  ooupje  of  corresponding  staircases  termi- 
nate, on  the  grand  level  of  the  platform,  by  a  landing-place,  which 
occujfues  sixty-four  feet  The  ascent  of  the  steps  is  so  gradual, 
that  Sir  H.  K.  Porter  and  other  travellers  mention  that  they 
constantly  rode  up  the  staircase  on  horseback.  It  is  curious,  that 
this  splendid  staircase  is  not  in  the  centre  of  any  one  of  the  faces, 
but,  so  much  to  the  contrary,  that,  while  it  is  961  feet  from  the 
south  fjBU^,  it  is  only  208  feet  from  the  north. 

Having  ascended  the  staircase  and  reached  the  platform,  the 
first  objects  which  meet  the  eye,  are  two  masses  of  stone-work, 
which  probably  formed  an  entrance  gateway  for  foot-passengers, 
as  its  narrowness  (only  thirteen  feet)  precludes  the  idea  that  it 
could  have  been  intended  for  horses  or  carriages     The  pavement 
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is  laid  with  slabs  of  polished  marble  of  gigantic  size.  Beyond 
the  two  first  portals  are  two  columns,  and  then  again  two  more 
portals.  On  the  front  of  the  portals  are  basso-relievo  figures  of 
animals  (which  Mr.  Morier  calls  sphinxes),  those  on  ttie  first  facing 
outwardly,  and  those  on  the  second  inwardly  towards  the  mountain. 

Sir  K.  K.  Porter,  who  has  studied  these  animals  with  much  care, 
and  whose  beautiful  and  accurate  drawings  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  this  book,  proves  that  they  represent  Colossal  Bulls, 
Their  heads,  chests,  and  fore-legs  occupy  nearly  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  the  bodies  being  left  in  relief.  A  pedestal^ 
of  five  feet,  cut  out  of  two  blocks,  raises  them  five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  platform.  At  a  considerable  height  above  the  animals 
are  three  compartments,  containing  Cuneiform  inscriptions.  As 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  now  wholly  ruined,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  how  the  figures  were  terminated,  but,  there  is 
enough  left  of  them,  for  there  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  they 
were  originally.  The  heads  are  indeed  gone,  but  the  cloven  foot, 
and  the  strong  outline  of  the  form  make  it  quite  certain  that  the 
perfect  figure  represented  a  bull.  Round  the  necks  of  these 
"  bucohc  sentinels  "  are  collars  of  roses,  and  over  the  cheek,  neck, 
shoulders,  back,  and  ribs  is  a  decoration  resembling  short  curly 
hair,  delineated  with  great  skill,  and  executed  with  great  beauty. 
Their  proportions  are  excellent,  and  their  colossal  size  gives 
them  a  remarkable  air  of  grandeur.  Though  much  injured,  the 
resemblance  between  the  bulls  at  Persepolis  and  those  latelv 
found  at  Ehorsabad  and  Nimrud  is  very  evident,  and  the 
inference  seems  irresistible  that,  for  this  portion  of  the  sculpture- 
art,  the  early  Persians  are  indebted  tn  the  still  earlier  Assyrians. 

The  breadth  of  this  building,  facing  the  West,  is  five  feet,  its 
length  twenty-one,  and  its  height  thirty  feet.  Heeren,  probably- 
misled  by  the  inaccurate  description  of  the  early  travellers,  has 
supposed  the  colossal  animals  represent  the  Monoceros  of  Ctesias^ 
and  that  this  extraordinary  creature  existed  on  the  mountainous 
tract  north  of  India  and  east  of  Persia,  bordering  on  the  desert 
The  tail  and  cloven  foot  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  wild 
ass,  and  indicate  distinctly  the  animal  to  which  they  belong. 
Nor  is  it  strange,  that  such  an  animal  should  be  found  occupying 
80  prominent  a  place  among  these  sculptures,  as  the  bull  was  in 
all  ages  worshipped  in  the  East,  in  Egypt,  in  Sjrria,  and  in  India 
as  a  Divinity.    The  Indians  conceived  ihe  bull  the  best  represent 
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tadve  of  creative  energy,  and  described  Siva  as  riding  on  the  buH 
Nandi.  The  Apis  of  the  Egyptians  received  divine  honours  for  a 
similar  reason.  In  Persia,  as  the  bull  was,  sometimes  and  on 
veiy  solemn  occasions,  slain  as  a  sacrifice,  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  not  also  worshipped  as  a  deity,  while  Gambyses  is  said  to 
have  slain  Apis,  for  committing  this  very  act  of  idolatry ;  and 
Sir  K.  K.  Porter  remarks  that  it  is  probably  emblematic,  like  the 
allegorical  combinations  of  men  and  animals,  which  are  found  on 
other  Persian  remuns.  Throughout  all  Pagan  mythology,  the 
lion  and  the  bull  are  the  emblems,  respectively,  of  royalty  and  of 
power,  and  these  animals  are  consequently  of  frequent  recurrence, 
either  singly,  or  in  a  form  compounded  of  both  animals,  among 
almost  all  the  ancient  structures  of  Persia.  The  horns  of  an 
animal  are  other  symbols  of  strength  or  force ;  hence  the  nume- 
rous expressions  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  Oriental  writings, 
where  the  horn  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  success  or  dominion : 
thus  Daniel  says — **  The  great  horn  which  is  between  his  eyes  is 
the  first  King."  Xenophon  remarks  that  the  bull  was  sacred  to 
Mithra,  and  gives  an  account  of  its  being  led  as  a  victim  in  the 
great  triumphal  sacrifice  of  Cyrus. 

Proceeding  onwards  to  the  East,  we  come  to  two  magnificent 
colunms,  tweuty^our  feet  from  the  entrance  portal ; — there  were 
originally  four  similar  piUans  on  this  spot,  but  two  have  perished 
entirely,  since  the  days  of  Chardin.  Their  height  is  forty-five  feet* 
and  the  diameter  at  the  toruses  thirteen  feet  ten  inches.  The 
shaft  gradually  narrows  towards  the  capital,  and  is  varied  by 
thirty-nine  flutings  near  the  top,  each  of  which  is  four  inches  in 
width.  The  columns  stood  equidistant  firom  one  another  twenty 
feet  As  their  tops  are  perfectly  smooth.  Sir  E.  K.  Porter  con- 
jectores  that,  when  perfect  and  united,  they  may,  perhaps,  have 
borne  some  symbolical  sculpture  image.  The  animals,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  inner  portal,  differ  considerably  from  those,  which 
we  have  mentioned,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  outer  one.  Their 
size,  like  that  of  the  others,  is  gigantic,  but  their  appearance  is 
monstrous.  They  have  the  body  and  legs  of  a  bull,  ornamented 
with  similar  trappings  to  those  already  described,  but  an  enormous 
pair  of  wings  project  from  their  shoulders,  extend  high  over  their 
backs,  and  cover  the  breast,  from  whence  they  seem  to  spring. 
The  heads  of  the  animals  look  directly  to  the  East,  and  show  the 
remains  of  human  faces,  now  however  much  mutilated,  probably  by 
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the  blind  zeal  of  the  yizirs  of  the  Khalifs,  if  not  bj  some  later 
hand.  The  ears  are  those  of  a  bull,  and  from  them  hang  large 
drop  ear-rings  of  Teiy  elegant  form.  On  the  head  is  a  cylindrical 
diadem,  on  both  sides  of  which  horns  are  clearly  represented, 
winding  from  the  brows  upwards,  towards  the  front  of  the  crown ; 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  coronet,  formed  of  a  range 
of  leaves  resembling  the  lotus,  and  bound  with  a  fillet  beautifully 
worked  in  roses.  From  the  top  of  the  crown  to  the  hoof,  the 
aiiimal  measures  nineteen  feet.  Over  his  head  are  three  com- 
partments of  inscriptions.  We  have  seen  that  similar  winged 
bulls  have  been  found  in  the  older  monuments  of  Khorsabad  and 
Nimrud. 

There  have  been  many  speculations  as  to  the  possible  origin 
of  a  symbolical  form  so  curious,  no  one  of  which  we  consider  at  all 
satis£Bictory.  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron  imagines,  that  it  represented 
Noah,  the  second  patriarch  of  mankind;  M  de  Sacy,  that  it  was 
an  emblem  of  Eaiomurs,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Peisdadian 
dynasty,  and  who  the  Zeenut  al  Tuarick  derives  as  third  in  descent 
from  Noah.  Ker  Porter  thinks,  that  it  may  refer  to  Cyrus  him- 
self, whose  empire  in  the  East  had  been  prophesied  by  Ezekiel, 
almost  under  the  same  figure,  fifty  years  before.  The  words  of 
the  Prophet  are  certainly  very  curious.  Speaking  of  the  images 
of  the  four  great  empires,  which  were  to  succeed  each  other,  until 
the  coming  of  Messiah,  Ezekiel  says,  "and  their  feet  were 
straight  feet;  the  sole  of  their  feet  was  like  the  sole  of  a  calf 8 
foot,  and  they  sparkled  like  the  colour  of  burnished  brass.  Their 
wings  were  joined  one  to  another ;  they  turned  not  when  they 
went ;  they  went  every  one  straight  forward.  As  for  the  likeness 
of  their  faces,  they  four  had  the  hce  of  a  man,  and  the  face  of 
a  lion  on  the  right  side ;  and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on 
the  left  side,  they  four  also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle."*  Daniel 
foretells  the  empire  of  the  same  prince,  under  a  similar  union 
of  the  human  and  the  bestial  form,  describing  it  as  the  lion  with 
eagle's  wings,  and  adding,  that  he  gazed  on  it  till  **  it  was  lifted 
np  from  the  earth,  and  made  stand  upon  the  feet  as  a  man,  and  a 
man  6  heart  was  given  to  it."  f 

On  proceeding  E.  fix>m  these  portals,  an  expanse  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  feet  lies  between  it  and  the  magnificent  terrace,  which 
supports  the  multitude  of  columns  from  which  the  whole  ruins 

•  Ezek.  L  Tcr.  7,  9,  10.  f  Dan.  viL  rcr.  4. 
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hare  taken  their  name.  "  On  drawing  near  the  Chehel  Minar, 
or  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  the  eye,"  says  Sir  R  K.  Porter,  "  is 
riyetted  by  the  grandeur  and  beautiful  decorations  of  the  flights  of 
steps  which  lead  up  to  them.  This  superb  approach  consists  of 
a  double  staircase,  projecting  considerably  before  the  northern 
&ce  of  the  terrace,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  two  hundred 
and  twelve  feet;  and,  at  each  extremity,  east  and  west,  rises 
another  range  of  steps;  again,  about  the  middle  and  projecting 
Irom  it  eighteen  feet,  appear  two  smaller  flights  rising  from  the 
same  point,  where  the  extent  of  the  range,  including  the  landing- 
I^ace  of  twenty  feet,  amounts  to  eighty-six  feet.  The  ascent,  like 
that  of  the  great  entrance  from  the  plain,  is  extremely  gradual ; 
each  flight  containing  only  thirty-two  low  steps,  none  exceeding 
four  inches  in  height,  in  breadth  fourteen  inches,  and  in  length 
sixteen  feet.  The  whole  front  of  the  advanced  range  is  covered 
with  sculpture.  The  eye,  at  first,  roves  over  it,  lost  in  the  multi- 
tude of  figures,  and  bewildered  by  the  thronging  ideas  instantly 
associated  with  the  crowd  of  various  interesting  objects  before 
it The  space  immediately  under  the  landing- 
place  is  divided  into  three  compartments.  The  centre  one  has  a 
plain  surface  as  if  intended  for  an  inscription  ;  probably,  writing 
may  have  been  there,  which  is  now  obliterated.  To  the  left  of  it 
are  four  standing  figures,  about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  habited 
in  long  robes,  with  brogues  like  buskins  on  their  feet.  They  each 
hold  a  short  spear  in  an  upright  position  in  both  hands.  The 
fluted  flat-topped  cap,  before  described  on  other  bas-reliefs,  is  on 
their  heads ;  and,  from  the  left  shoulder,  hang  their  bow  and 
quiver.  .  ...  Ontherightofthe  vacant  tablet  are  three 
figures  only.  They  look  towards  the  opposite  four,  and  difler  in 
no  way  vnth  respect  to  their  robes  and  fluted  helmet ;  but  they 
have  neither  bows  nor  quiver,  carrying  their  spear  only,  with  the 
addition  of  a  large  shield  on  the  left  arm,  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  Violoncello  ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  exactly  in  the  form  of  a 

Boeotian  buckler As  this  seems  to  have  been  the 

grand  approach  to  the  entrance  of  the  palace  above,  doubtless  the 
spearmen  just  described  must  have  been  intended  to  pourtray  the 
royal  guards,  the  fashion  of  whose  dress  perfectly  accords  with  the 

account  given  of  it  by  Herodotus  (v.  c.  40) Two 

angular  spaces,  on  each  side  of  the  corresponding  groups  of 
spearmen  described  on  the  surface  of  the  staircase,  are  filled  with 
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duplicate  repreaeatatioiiB  of  a  fight  1»etweeii  a  lio&  asd  a  bull,  a 

most  spirited  and  admirable  perfoimaiice From  tbt 

ciicamstance  of  a  colkr  round  the  neck  of  the  bull«  ii  iprores  faka 
to  be  no  wild  one,  and  that  we  are  to  undecstand  the  combat 
as  aoddental ;  but  whether  it  maj  be  received  as  a  pnoof  that 
such  combats  wero  brought  forward  before  the  Persiati  people,  is 
another  question.  That  wild  animaJa,  of  the  untameable  sort,  were 
not  meroly  hunted  bj  the  bold  spirits  of  these  eastern  princes,  bat 
preserved  near  their  palaces,  is  evident  £rom  the  lion^s  den  whick 
we  find  at  Babylon  alter  its  conqaest  by  Cyrus ;  but,  by  no  accounts 
that  I  can  recollect,  does  it  appear  that  beasts  so  immmred  were 

ever  used  for  sport  of  any  kind  aliter  their  first  capture 

On  the  inclined  planes  corresponding  with  the  slope  of  the  stain 
runs  a  kind  of  frieze,  on  which  is  cut  a  line  of  figures,  one  fint 
nine  inches  high,  answering  in  number  to  the  steps,  each  one  o£ 
which  appears  to  form  a  pedestal  for  its  relative  figure.  The 
figures  themselves  appear  to  be  a  lengthened  rank  of  tlKwe'alreadj 
described  on  each  side  of  the  blank  taUet :  and  a  similar  niBga 
runs  up  the  opposite  slope.'* 

It  is  not  neoessaiy  to  follow  Sir  R.  K.  Portor  in  his  lon^ 
minute,  and  interesting  account  of  the  different  bas-relie&,  before 
you  reach  the  top  of  the  great  platform,  as  it  is  almost  impoeaiUs 
that  the  reader  could  realise  the  character  of  the  works,  witfaooC 
accurate  plans  and  drawings  of  the  bas-reliefs  themselves.  It  is 
enough,  perhaps,  to  state,  that  he  coasiders  that  the  procession, 
which  he  has  described,  refers  to  a  solemn  one,  such  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropsddia  (b.  viiL,)  though  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose,  that  they  were  intended  to  commemoiuts 
the  same  one,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  historian.  Such  recOTds 
of  conquest,  if  referring  to  Gyrus,  would  be  the  not  unnaturri 
work  of  his  great  successor,  Darius ;  and  the  diaracter  of  the 
workmanship,  the  dress,  and  the  style  of  the  sculpture  combine 
to  favour  such  an  attribution.  The  design  of  the  artist 'does 
not  seem  to  have  been  to  display  a  religious  procession,  as 
most  of  the  articles,  borne  by  the  different  groups  of  the  tcain, 
certainly  denote  presents  for  the  King.  The  whole,  perhaps, 
represents  the  Feast  of  the  Nuruz,  or  Vernal  Equinox  (is 
ancient  times,  as  now,  the  most  joyous  time  of  Persian  li^j, 
when  the  people  present  their  gratuities,  and  the  governors 
0/  the  provinces,  with  their  delegates,  bring  in  the  annually- 
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colleeted    tax  from  etch  proviiwe,  with  a  due  ppoportion  of 

On  ascending  the  platform,  on  which  the  p&kce  of  the  Chehel 
Minar  onee  stood,  nothing  can  he  more  striking  than  the  view  of 
its  rains.  '*  The  immense  space  of  the  upper  platform,"  says 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  "stretches  to  the  north  and  south  three 
hundred  and  fiftj  leet,  and  from  east  to  west  three  handred  and 
eigh^ ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  corered  with  hroken  capitals, 
shafts,  and  pillars,  uid  countless  fragments  of  buildings :  some  of 
which  are  bighlj  ornamented  with  the  most  exquisite  sculpture." 
The  pillars  were  arranged  in  four  diyisions,  consisting  of  a  centre 
groop  six  deep  every  way,  and  an  advanced  body  of  twelve,  in  two 
ranks,  and  the  same  number  flanking  the  centre.  The  first  is  to 
the  north  :  it  is  composed  of  two  parallel  lines  of  six  columns  in 
each,  falling  twenty  feet  back  from  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs, 
and  meeting  the  eye  immediately  on  ascending  them.  The 
columns  are  at  equal  distances  from  one  another.  One  only  still 
ttands ;  the  shattered  bases  of  nine  others  still  remain,  but  the 
places  onlj  are  left  of  the  other  two,  which  completed  the 
colonnade.  Of  the  remaining  columns,  which  once  decorated 
these  eoloonades,  nine  only  now  stand,  the  rest  have  been  totally 
des^yed,  or  lie  buried  under  masses  of  ruins,  now  forming 
hiUocks.  The  form  of  the  columns  is  very  beautiful ;  their  total 
height  is  sixty  feet,  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  sixteen,  and 
its  length  from  the  capital  to  the  torus,  forty-lour  feet.  The 
shaft  is  finely  fluted  in  fifty-two  divisions ;  at  its  lower  extremity 
begin  a  cincture  and  a  torus,  the  first  two  inches  in  depth,  and 
the  latter  one  foot,  from  whence  devolves  the  pedestal,  in  the  form 
of  the  cup  and  leaves  of  the  pendent  lotus.  The  capitals  which 
remain,  though  much  injured,  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  they 
were  once  surmounted  by  the  double  demi-buU." 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thinks,  that  the  three  distinct  colonnades 
outside  the  grand  centre  quadrangle  of  pillars,  covered  a  piazza, 
to  exclude  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  from  the  attending  nobles 
or  guards,  who  were  near  the  sovereign  ;  and,  as  the  fragments, 
which  remain  on  the  ground,  are  almost  wholly  parts  of  fallen 
columns,  he  conjectures,  that  the  superstructure  must  have  been 
of  different  materials,  probably  timber,  overiaid  with  a  thin 
coating  of  stone  or  metal,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 

At  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  the  eastern  and  western  colon- 
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nades,  stood  the  central  phalanx  of  columns  to  the  number  of 
thirty-six ;  but  five  only  now  remain.  These,  with  the  three  other 
groups,  leave  fifteen,  the  total  remains  of  this  once  magnifkqit 
structure.  The  central  group  is  arranged  in  rows  six  deep,  forming 
an  exact  square.  The  columns,  themselves,  are  not  quite  as  tall  as 
those  we  have  already  described,  and  many  of  them  have,  intemallj, 
the  appearance,  as  though  some  heavy  body  had  fedlen  against  them 
from  above,  the  outward  surface  remaining  perfect  and  unscarred. 
All  their  pedestab  rise  some  feet  higher  than  any  of  those  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  as  the  stone-work  is  rough  and 
unfinished,  and  projects  in  large  unshapen  blocks,  it  looks  very 
much  as  though  it  had  had  to  sustain  an  additionally  elevated 
pavement.  The  probability  seems  very  strong,  that  the  idea  of 
the  vernal  procession  of  the  Nuruz  is  to  be  completely  carried 
out ;  and  that,  as  the  procession  entered  at  the  portals  we  first 
described,  so  it  wound  gradually  round  the  colonnades  till  at  length 
it  reached  the  centre,  where  the  Great  King  himself  was  seated. 
Sir  E.  K.  Porter  and  Heeren  both  coincide  in  the  belief,  that  all  the 
bas-reliefe  are  in  close  relation  with  the  particular  purposes  of  the 
several  places  to  which  they  are  attached;  and  we  think  with 
them  that,  were  sufficient  excavations  made,  there  can  be  litUe 
doubt,  that  evidence  would  be  found  to  maintain  and  establish 
this  opinion. 

Beyond  the  terrace  on  which  stands  the  Chehel  Minar,  rise  two 
other  terraces,  the  nearer  one  175  feet  by  95,  approached,  as  usual, 
from  the  west  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs,  which  are  almost  a 
complete  ruin ;  but  fragments  on,  and  near  them,  show  that  they 
have  been  decorated  with  sculptured  guards  and  other  figures. 
The  side  to  the  East  is  completely  covered  with  heaps  of  fallen 
remains,  and  .with  the  earth  and  ruins  of  centuries.  To  the  South, 
the  whole  feice  of  the  terrace,  which  supports  this  building,  is 
occupied' l^  another  superb  flight,  the  landing-place  of  which 
embraces  nearly  48  feet,  its  width  10.  Its  front  is  divided  by  a 
tablet : bearing  a  Cuneiform  inscription;  on  each  side  of  which 
stand  spearmen  of  a  gigantic  height,  their  heads  and  shoulders 
i^one  being  now  visible  above  the  rubbish  accumulated  round  the 
base  of  the  edifice;  but,  from  their  large  proportions,  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  the  rest 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  ascent  of  three  terraces  from  the 
natural  ground  of  the  plain.     The  first  is  that  which  leads  to  the 
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grand  platform,  which  supports  all  the  rest ;  the  second  is  the 

Ghehel  Minar  terrace ;  the  third,  that  of  the  hailding  beyond  it. 

There  is  jet  a  fourth,  at  about  ninety  feet  to  the    S.  of  the 

preceding,  comprehending  a  square  of  ninety-six  feet,  with  the 

bases  of  several  columns,  all  covered  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  and,  at 

the  S.W.    angle,   there  is  another  square  elevation,  along  the 

sumoiit  of  ^hich  are  the  lower  parts  of  twelve  pillars,  divided 

into  three  rows,  of  the  same  diameter  and  distance  from  each 

other  as  those  in  the  neighbouring  colonnade.    Beyond  this  ruined 

mass  of  building,  on  a  comparatively  small  terrace,  rises  a  fifth, 

and  yet  more  extensive  elevation,  which  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  from 

its  plan,  imagines  must  have  been  a  Royal  residence.     The  ruins 

of  the  centre  are  so  complicated,  that  no  mere  description  would 

suffice  to  lay  them  clearly  before  our  readers.      It  is  sufficient  to 

mention,  that  Sir  R.  E.  Porter  femcied  that  he  discovered,  in  one 

enormous  heap,  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  palace  Alexander  is  said 

to  have  set  on  fire  ;  that  he  found  some  sculptures  of  men  carrying 

animals   and  vessels  probably  full  of  choice  viands,  and  one 

bas-relief,  common  to  so  many  of  Eastern  ruins,  of  a  Royal 

Personage,  followed  by  two  attendants  bearing  an  umbrella  and  a 

fly-flapper.     In  this  part  of  the  building,  too,  was  discovered,  in 

various  places  beneath  the  pavement,  what  had  been  probably 

a  subterraneous  aqueduct,  passing  in  a  direct  line  under  the  centre 

of  the  great  hall,  due  E.,  where  it  received  its  supply  of  water 

from  an  immense  tank,  yet  visible  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 

in  that    quarter.     This   channel   is  traceable    in  many   other 

parts    of    the    building,    and    has    been    ruggedly    hewn    out 

of  the    solid    rock.     Former  travellers,  not  understanding   its 

purpose,  have  described  it  as  a  secret  passage  communicating 

^th  other  mysterious  excavations  in  the  body  of  the  moun- 

tcun,  and  also  leading  to  certain  subterraneous  entrances  into 

tombs. 

There  have  been  several  other  buildings  within  the  great  area, 
and  supported  by  the  platform,  besides  the  Ghehel  Minar,  one 
of  which  is  so  large  as  to  be  210  feet  square.  This  building 
has  left  behind  it  many  interesting  remains,  and,  when  perfect^ 
could  have  been  httle  inferior  to  the  Chehel  Minar  itself.  From 
6ach  side  it  is  entered  by  doors,  those  in  the  north  side  being  on 
the  grandest  scale,  with  the  mutilated  forms  of  two  colossal  bulls 
hi  front  of  them,  either  guarding  the  approach,  or  serving,.  a9 
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Sir  R  E.  Porter  thinks,  for  purposes  of  decoration.    The  bolls 
stand  on  pedestals,  eighteen  feet  long  by  fire  in  height    The 
principal  doors  are  richly  adorned  with  scnlptnre,  and,  in  tiie 
highest   compartment  of  the  whole,  the  King  appears  on  bis 
chair  of  state,    with  both  feet  resting  on  a  footstooL     Orer 
his  head  are  the  bas-relief  remains  of  a  canopy  supported  by 
slender  pillars,  the  whole  profusely  adorned  with  fretwork  fringes 
and  borders  of  bulls  and  lions.    The  chair  on  which  he  sts 
resembles  that  on  the  Parthian  coins,  and  is  not  unlike  the  dd 
high-backed  chair  once  so  common  in  England.     In  its  ornaments 
are  found  the  two  favourite  symbolical  animals  of  the  Persians, 
lions*  feet  on  the  legs  of  the  chair,  and  bulls'  feet  on  those  of 
the  footstool.    The  dr^ss  of  the  King  is  very  simple ;  he  wears 
neither  collar  nor  bracelets,  but,  in  his  right  hand,  is  a  long 
staff  or  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  the  lotos.     Behind  him  stands  the 
usual  attendant  with  the  fan,  and  another  figure  follows,  bearing 
the  royal  bow  and  battle-axe,  perhaps  the  sagaris  of  the  classical 
writers.      Behind  the  warriors  is  another  standing  figure   in 
the  long  Median  robe  and  fluted  tiara,  probably  representing 
one  of  the  chief  citil  officers  of  state,  attendant  on  the  King. 
Beneath  the  King,  and  separated  from  him  by  a  long  border 
of  roses,  are  five  ranges  of  attendants  or  guards,  each  row  being 
separated  from  the  next  by  a  similar  border.     Sir  R  K.  Porter 
imagines  that  these  five  ranges  of  guards,  evidently  placed  in 
regular  rotation  over  each  other  to  represent  their  relative  stations 
near  the  person  of  the  King,  indicate  the  platform,  on  which  the 
royal  chair  stood  on  dn  elevation  of  five  steps,  with  the  same 
number  of  ranks  in  the  guards  who  stood  before  it,  and  who  might 
occasionally  leave  a  space,  between  the  files  of  leaders,  for  an 
approach. to  the  throne. 

In  another  bvAdii|g,  in  the  extreme  W.  of  the  platform.  Sir 
B.  K.  Porter  found  several  bas-reliefs,  representing  single  combats 
between  a  human  figure  and  a  variety  of  animals.  It  is  on  the  four 
portals  pointing  E.  and  W.,  that  these  extraordinary  encounters 
are  pourtrayed.  Their  scale  b  colossal,  and  the  sculpture  in  a 
style  of  answering  magnificence.  The  roan,  who  contends  with 
the  animals,  apparently,  represents  the  King ;  he  iB  a  personage  of 
a  singularly  dignified  mien,  clad  in  long  robes,  but  with  his  arms 
perfectly  bare ;  his  hair,  which  is  full  and  curled,  is  bound  by  a 
circlet  or  low  diadem ;  and  his  sweeping  pointed  beard  is  curied, 
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«t  different  heights,  in  a  style  which  appears  to  hare  heen  appro- 
priated to  the  King  alone. 

In  one  slab,  he  is  in  the  act  of  grasping  with  his  left  hand  a 
strong  single  horn,  which  grows  out  of  the  forehead  of  his  anta- 
gonist, while  he  thrusts  his  short  sword  or  dagger  into  the  animal's 
body.  This  creature  is  a  monstrous  combination  of  a  lion  in  body 
and  limbs,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  an  eagle ;  and  is  covered 
witii  immense  plumage,  lying  like  scale  armour  half-way  down  its 
back ;  he  is  in  the  attitude,  which  heralds  have  termed  rampant, 
with  his  fore-paws  resting  upon  the  arm  and  chest  of  the  King. 
The  attitude  of  the  King  and  position  of  the  animal  are,  in  each 
ease,  the  same,  but  the  animals  are  different.  That  on  the  second 
slab,  pr^ents  an  almost  equally  strange  combination.  The  head 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  wolf,  the  fore-legs  and  body  those  of  a  lion  ; 
the  hind-legs,  from  their  joints,  those  of  an  eagle;  the  neck  is 
scaled  or  feathered  with  a  prickly  mane,  and  has  wings  which 
stretch  nearly  to  the  tail.  The  latter  appendage  is  extremely  long, 
and  formed  of  a  chain  of  bones,  like  the  vertebree  of  the  back, 
each  individual  bone  being  cut  with  the  most  correct  knowledge 
of  anatomy.  A  crooked  horn  projects  from  the  head  of  this 
monster,  which  is  clasped  as  before  by  the  hero,  when  he  strikes 
his  dagger  into  his  body.  The  other  animals  are  of  a  more  natural 
shape,  being  simply  a  homed  lion,  and  a  unicorn  bull. 

It  is^  of  course,  all  but  in  vain  to  speculate  on  the  probable 
meaning  of  these  extraordinary  sculptures,  and  the  difficulty  of 
their  interpretation  has  led  to  the  wildest  dreams  and  the  most 
extravagant  theories.  Sir  R.  E.  Porter  considers,  that  they  mean 
different  achievements  directed  to  one  common  end,  representing 
onder  the  figure,  which  he  calls  the  Pontiff-King,  the  ease  with 
which  the  united  powers  of  Religion  and  regal  authority  vanquish 
the  enemies  of  the  true  faith,  and  that  this  faith,  from  dateless 

Sfiods  in  the  Persian  annals  to  the  Arab  conquest,  was  the 
ithraic  Mystery,  an  unceasing  contest  between  Ormazd,  the 
Light  of  the  Universe,  and  Ahriman,  the  Origin  of  Darkness. 
The  hero  of  the  conquest,  he  thinks,  may  be  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  or  Xerxes;  the  beasts  he  encounters,  purely  allegorical. 
He  imagines,  that,  as  the  Chehel  Minar  might  have  served  as  the 
great  reception-hall  of  the  palace,  so  this  building,  in  which  these 
colossal  sculptures  remain,  was  intended  as  the  place  for  public 
duties,  and,  possibly,  one  of  the  temples. 
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Such  is  a  brief  account  of  these  celebrated  ruins,  drawn  in 
chief  from  the  full  and  accurate  description  of  Sir  R  K.  Porter, 
vho  examined  them  with  great  care,  and  made  many  drawing  of 
the  most  important  objects  still  visible.  The  intense  heat, 
produced  by  the  reflection  from  the  platform  and  the  rocky  moun- 
tain above,  at  last  brought  on  a  fever,  which  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  interesting  researches,  ere  he  had  brought  them 
entirely  to  a  close. 

It  becomes  an  important  question  to  determine,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  comparative  date  of  the  different  monuments  which 
remain  at  Persepolis.  We  have  stated  the  conjecture  of  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter,  that  some  of  the  ruins  are  the  work  of  Egyptian 
artists,  or  of  persons  taught  by  the  Egyptians  and  familiar  with 
their  style  of  architecture.  Now,  without  laying  much  stress  on 
this  view,  one  thing  seems  to  be  tolerably  certain,  that  the  earliest 
monuments  at  Persepolis  do  not  ascend  to  a  period  antecedent  to, 
or,  perhaps,  even  so  early  as,  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  while  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  a  large  portion  is  the  work  of  Darius,  or  of 
his  immediate  successors.  At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  still  later  style  of  the  Sassanians,  nor 
any  memorials  of  their  dynasty,  except  a  few  inscriptions. 

Mr.  Layard  considers,  and  we  think  rightly,  that  the  earliest 
remains  of  Persian  art  are  the  buildings  of  Persepolis,  and  that 
these  are  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the  AchsBmenian  dynasty. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  derived  from  the  Assyrians ; 
they  exhibit  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  the  same  forms,  the 
same  peculiarities  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bas-reliefs  against  the 
walls,  the  same  entrances  (formed  by  gigantic  winged  animals  with 
human  heads),  and  the  same  religious  emblems.  The  style  of 
the  Persepolitan  is  manifestly  a  descendant  of  the  later  Assyrian 
period ;  there  is  a  great  similarity  of  shape  in  the  ornaments,  and 
in  the  costume  of  many  of  the  figures.  The  head-dress  of  th» 
winged  monsters  is  squared  and  richly  ornamented  at  the  top,  and 
is  all  but  identical  with  that  in  the  later  monuments  at  Ehorsabad 
and  Eoyunjik,  while  it  differs  from  the  round  un-omamented 
cap  of  the  old  Assyrian  sculpture  of  Nimrud.  The  processions 
of  warriors,  captives,  and  tribute-bearers  at  Persepolis  are  in  every 
respect  simDar  to  those  on  the  walls  of  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  Persian  artist  has  everywhere  intro- 
duced folds  on  his  draperies.     By  the  Persians,  as  we  have  stated. 
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Mr.  liayard  belieYea,  that  the  arts  and  the  religion  which  thej 
had  preyiously  learnt  from  the  Assyrians,  were  conveyed  to  Asia 
Minor.  He  cites,  as  instances  of  this  derivation,  the  Harpy  Tomh 
found  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows  at  Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  and  a  frag- 
ment representing  the  contest  between  the  human  figure  and  the 
lion,  procured  from  the  same  place.  The  derivation  from  the 
Assyrians  of  some  of  the  Persian  Religious  emblems  is  manifest  in 
the  icase  of  the  Feroher,  or  Winged  Figure  within  the  Circle,  the 
usual  t3rpe  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  while  Mr.  Layard  imagines,  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  birth-place  and  epoch  of  Zoroaster  tends  to 
confirm  the  identity  between  the  two  people.  Niebuhr  has  also 
noticed  how  the  Persian  architecture  preceded,  and  resembled  in 
many  important  particulars,  the  style  known  in  later  times  by  the 
name  of  Grecian. 

At  the  time  Sir  E.  E.  Porter  visited  Persepolis,  little  had  been 
done  towards  the  interpretation  of  the  Cuneiform  writing,  beyond 
the  happy  conjectures  of  Grotefend,  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
later  discoveries.  Since  then,  as  will  be  fully  described  hereafter, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Cuneiform  writing  in  general, 
M.  Lassen  and  Major  Eawlinson  have  been  able  to  read,  and  to 
determine,  sadsfiEustorily,  the  builders  of  different  portions  of 
the  ruins.  The  inscriptions  relative  to  Darius  are  the  fewest, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  during  his  lifetime  the  great  plat- 
form, the  Chehel  Minar,  and  the  building  on  the  third  terrace 
behind  the  Chehel  Minar,  had  been  constructed.  On  this  last 
monument  the  name  and  titles  of  Darius  are  now  clearly  read,  and 
the  building  of  the  third  structure  is  directly  attributed  to  him. 
Many  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  copied  by  the  earlier  travel- 
lers, but  much  the  most*  accurately  by  Mr.  Westergaard,  to 
whose  MSS.  Major  Eawlmson  has  been  much  indebted.  This  is 
the  only  edifice  which  can  be  certainly  given  to  Darius;  but 
Migor  Rawlinson  has  conjectured,  and  we  think  with  much  reason, 
that,  as  the  pillared  Hall  of  Audience  would  seem  to  be  the  work 
for  which  the  platform  was  principally  designed,  this  remark- 
able colonnade  is  due  also  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
magnificent  portals,  the  sculptured  staircase,  and  the  palace  in 
the  S.W.  comer  of  the  platform,  are  as  certainly  due  to  Xerxes ; 
and,  as  that  King  alludes,  in  one  of  his  inscriptions,  to  a 
multitude  of  similar  architectural  achievements,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  he  may  have  constracted  several  of  the  minor  edifices,  of 
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irbich  the  favndations  can  now  be  tiBced.  There  is  aniBBcriptnn, 
eontahnng  the  name  mad  titles  of  ArtaoEenes  Ochns,  od  thi  W. 
staircaae,  leading  to  the  elevated  terrace  wfakh  sufvporta  the  pakei 
of  Danos ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  hnildiBg  mm 
remaining  of  which  he  can  be  proved  to  have  been  the  boiUeL 
The  sum  of  the  evidence,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  idl  the  nsst 
important  works,  now  remaining  at  Penepohs,  are  doe  to  Dtiioi 
and  Xerxes. 

The  scolptares  of  Persepolis  are  a  living  witness  to  the  £uthfol 
accoants,  which  many  ancient  authors,  and  espedallj  HModotos, 
have  transmitted  to  us  of  the  Persian  arms  and  dress.  The  kng 
array  of  figures  on  the  sides  of  the  great  staircase,  accords,  pe^ 
fectly  in  the  dress  which  they  wear,  with  the  statement  of  Herodotu 
(v.  c.  49),  that,  "  they  were  armed  with  a  bow  and  a  short  spear, 
and  habited  in  long  robes,  with  their  hair  flowing  behind."  In 
hk  description  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  states  that,  **  the 
Persians  defond  their  heads  with  a  small  helmet,  called  a  tiam; 
their  bodies  are  covered  with  sleeved  tonics,  of  various  coloins; 
upon  these  are  plates  of  steel,  like  the  scales  of  a  fish ;  their 
thighs  are  protected  in  the  same  way.  They  are  armed  with  large 
bows  and  arrows,  the  shafts  of  which  are  reeds.  They  cany  a 
short  spear ;  and,  for  defence,  use  a  shield  denominated  gerra; 
beneath  it  is  the  quiver ;  and  on  their  right  side,  a  dagger  hang 
from  the  belt"  Sir  R.  E.  Porter  remarks  that,  though  Xeoophon, 
vdien  speaking  of  the  arms  of  the  Persians,  always  adds  that  they 
carried  the  sword,  yet  that,  in  no  instance,  does  any  such  weapon 
occur  upon  the  bas-reliefs ;  he  hazards,  therefore,  the  coiQectore 
that  the  Persian  sword,  thus  spoken  of,  is  the  Greek  and  Roman 
aeinacsB,  the  poniard  correctly  described  by  Herodotus,  when  be 
states,  that  it  is  always  worn  on  the  right  side.  Q.  Gurtius  speaki 
of  another  weapon  of  the  same  class,  which  he  calls  eopU ;  this  naj 
peiiiaps  be  the  curved  dagger,  now  in  use  among  certain  tribee 
bordering  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Xenopfaoo 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  change  of  dress  introduced  \fj 
Cyrus,  and  of  the  substitution  of  the  long  and  flowing  Median  robe 
for  the  closer-fitting  dress  of  the  wild  and  warrior  tribes  of  Persia. 
This  Median  dress  appears  universally  on  the  bas-reliefs. 

Mandelslo,  who  visited  Persepolis  on  his  way  from  Ispahan  to 
India,  in  the  year  16S8,  gives  a  carious  account  of  it  in  hk  time« 
which  we  will  quote,  as  his  travels  are  not  commonly  mtL  with. 
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Speaking  of  the  plain  of  Merdnsht,  he  eaje — "  This  kst  village 

IB  veiy  famous  for  the  antiquities  whidi  are  to  be  seen  near  it,  and 

wfaidii  obliged  ns,  as  they  do  all  that  travel  that  mj,  to  make  a 

particular  observation  thereof.     Thej  are  the  nuns  of  an  old 

castle,  which  the  Persians  call  Tzil-minar,  that  is  to  say,  '  Forty 

Pillars,'  from  a  word,  conpounded  of  Tzehil,  which  signifies  forty, 

and  Minar,  a  pillar  or  tower;   inasmach  as  the  towers  of  the 

Metsched  or  Mosqueys  of  the  Persians,  having  neith^  beik  nor 

atonies,  are  of  the  form  and  bigness  of  a  pillar.    They  are,  no 

donbt,  the  rains  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  that 

ever   were;  and  the  Persians  say  that  their  king,  Szemschid 

Padschah,  grandfEUher  by  the  mother's  aide  to  Alexander  the  Great, 

was  the  founder  of  that  castle ;  though  others  say  King  Solomon 

built  it ;  and  some  would  have  it  done  by  Darius,  the  last  king  of 

Persia.     The  religious  men  of  Shiras  told  me  that  the  learned 

were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  ancient  Persepolis  bad  stood 

hareabouts,  and  Ihat  these  were  the  ruins  of  Cyrus'  Palace. 

Whatever  they  were,  they  are  at  this  day  such  as  would  ravish 

those,  who  oan  ever  so  meanly  judge  of  the  excellency  of  ancient 

monumenta      The  groundwork  of  it,  is  twenty-two  geometrical 

feet  in  height,  having  at  each  of  the  four  comers  a  pair  of  stairs  of 

white  marble,  consisting  of  ninety-five  steps,  which  are  very  flat, 

and  so  broad  that  twelve  horses  may  go  up  togetiier  abreast'' 

Mandelslo  then  gives  a  more  particular  account  of  the  sculp- 
tures existiog  in  his  time,  and  which  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
those  now  found  there,  and  mentions  that  there  were  nineteen 
pillars  then  standing,  and  aU  the  works  of  marble  so  smooth  and 
polished  that  it  might  serve  for  a  looking-glass  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Palace  Boyal  of  Ispahan.  *'Near  the  chambers,"  he 
says,  "  there  may  be  seen  engraven  upon  a  square  pillar  certain 
nnknown  characters  infhidi  have  nothing  in  common  with  either 
the  Greek,  Hebrew  or  Arabian,  nor  indeed  with  any  other 
language.  There  are  twelve  lines  of  these  characters  which  as  to 
to  their  figure  are  triangular,  pyramidal,  or  hke  obelisques,  but  so 
well  graven  and  so  proportionate  that  those  who  did  them  cannot 
be  thought  barbarians :  some  believe  they  are  Tdeanes,  and  ths^ 
they  contain  some  secrets  which  time  will  discover."  He  adds 
that  '*it  is  not  easie  to  affirm  whether  the  architecture  of  this 
palace  be  of  the  Ionic,  Doric,  or  Corinthian  order,  the  building  is 
80  luin'dt  though  there  be  yet  as  much  left  as  would  find  work  for 
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a  good  able  painter  for  six  months.  Tis  a  thousand  pities  that 
nobody  hath  yet  had  the  curiosity  to  have  it  graven,  had  it  been 
only  out  of  Uiis  motive,  that  the  barbarous  people  thereabout 
mine  it  daily  more  and  more,  and  convey  away  the  stones  to  cany 
on  private  buildings.** 

Thevenot  visited  Persepolis,  on  his  way  to  India  in  ad.  1665, 
and  gives  a  description  of  the  ruins  similar  to,  but  not,  we  think,  so 
accurate  as  that  of  Mandelslo;  he  mentions  seventeen  pillars 
still  standing  on  the  platform,  therein  agreeing  with  Ksmpfer, 
who  was  there  in  a.d.  I69G.  He  thinks  that  the  columns  "  have 
supported  statues  or  perhaps  idob;  and  at  present  thej  s^re 
the  storks  to  build  their  nests  upon,**  and  describing  one  of  the 
bas-reliefs,  he  says,  that  *'  there  you  see  an  old  man  followed  by 
two  servants,  one  of  these  holding  in  both  his  hands  a  great 
staff,  with  seven  branches  at  the  end  of  it,  which  uphold  an 
umbrella,  just  over  the  head  of  his  master ;  and  the  other  holds  a 
manipole  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  crosier  or  crooked  8ta£^ 
liker  to  cricket-sticks  than  the  crosiers  carried  by  bishops ;  never- 
theless by  the  way  of  holding  it,  one  may  judge,  that  it  is  some- 
thing resembling  a  bi8hop*s  crosier,  for  die  crook  is  carried  over 
the  mast6r*s  head.**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  what 
Thevendt  calls  a  crook  is  the  fly-flapper,  which  is  held  over  the 
Boyal  head.  His  description  of  the  King  with  his  Feroher  is 
equally  quaint  '*  Here  you  have,**  says  he,  **  a  man  sitting  in  a 
chair  with  a  batten  in  his  hand,  and  under  his  feet  three  ranges 
of  little  arches  made  by  figures  a  foot  high,  laying  their  arms 
upon  one  another*s  shoulders :  over  his  head  there  is  an  idol  that 
represents  a  man  with  wings,  his  body  through  a  ring  and  sitting 
upon  an  arch ;  behind  the  chair  of  the  man,  who  sits  there,  is  a 
servant  holding  a  kind  of  chalice.*' 

Dr.  Fryer,  who  travelled  over  Asia  to  India  during  the  years 
A.D.  1672  and  1681,  came  to  Persepolis  in  the  year  1677.  The 
account  he  gives  is  so  graphic  and  so  quaint,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  extract  the  most  important  parts  of  it.  After  passing  the  Ben- 
damir,  and  experiencing  some  fears  of  an  attack  from  robbers,  he 
says,  "  However,  we  were  the  more  willing  on  this  account  (viz., 
the  fear  of  being  plundered)  to  get  up  by  the  crovdng  of  the  cock, 
to  pursue  our  journey  to  Persepolis,  whose  ruins  we  had  reached 
by  break  of  day ;  when,  having  compassed  its  marble  foundations 
(being  above,  an  area  of  large  extent,  on  the  plain  of  a  high  wall. 
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giving  some  pains  to  the  attoUent  muscles  of  the  neck,  to  give  the 
eyes  leave  to  reach  its  height)  we  clambered  a  spacious  staircase, 
united  some  part  of  the  way  up,  when  on  each  hand  it  led  to 
several  apartments  two  different  ways ;  at  the  top  were  the  portals 
and  the  heads  of  the  columns,  worn  with  age  {damnosa  enim  quid 
non  itnminuit  dies),  which  consumes  everything;  whose  bodies 
were  Corinthian,  but  the  pedestals  and  capitals  of  the  Dorick 
order,  as  might  be  gained  from  what  had  resisted  the  corroding 
jaws  of  time,  hardly  lifting  up  their  reverend  crowns,  though  of 
most  durable  stone.     Being  entered  the  Pomoerium  of  Cambyses* 
Hall  (if  faith  be  given  to  the  most  learned  of  these  relators),  at 
the  hall  gates  we  encountered  two  horrid  shapes  both  for  grandeur 
and  unwontedness,  being  all  in  armour,  or  coat  of  mail,  striking  a 
terror  on  those  about  to  intrude :  their  countenances  were  of  the 
fiercest  lions,  and  might  pass  for  such  had  not  huge  wings  made 
them  flying  gryffons,  and  their  bulk  and  hinder  parts  exceeded 
the  largest  elephants.     In  this  august  place  only  eighteen  pillars 
of  forty  remains  about  fifty  foot  high  and  half  an  ell  in  diameter, 
of  the  distance  of  eight  paces  one  from  another,  though  we  could 
count  the  twenty-two  bases ;  which  agree  with  the  Persian  me- 
moirs, who  therefore  still  call  it  Ghulminor — The  Palace  of  Forty 
Pillars.   These  may  be  seen  in  the  plain  a  great  way,  and  at  present 
are  the  residence  only  of  the  tyrants  of  the  lakes  and  fens ;  storks 
only  keeping  their  court  here,  every  pillar  having  a  nest  of  them. 

Nntrit  ubi  impIamM  peregrina  Ciconia  foDtut 
Ad  nidoe  abiea  contita  prima  fuit. 

Which  may  serve  to  contradict  the  received  opinion  of  storks 
abiding  only  where  commonwealths  are ;  this  always  having  been 
an  empire,  and  at  this  time  is  the  most  absolute  in  all  the  earth. 
Beyond  these,  many  pieces  and  scraps  of  antiquity  offer  us  a  view, 
and  great  Colosses,  supporting  vast  giants  as  if  they  had  been 
yeomen  of  the  guard  in  the  ante-room  of  the  presence  chamber, 
which  was  eighty  foot  square,  whereon  the  fragments  of  the  walls 
standing,  and  over  the  porticoes  especially,  were  most  curiously 
cut  out  of  white  shining  marble,  men  in  military  habit  like  the  old 
Grecian  phalanx  (if  there  be  room  for  conjecture),  encompassing  a 
monarch  represented  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  a  moving  canopy 
such  as  the  eastern  kings  have  carried  over  them :  on  other  parts 
Bucephalus,  or  if  that  please  not,  some  Persian  steed  priding 
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himself  to  cany  an  emperor  or  some  demi-gocL  Because  neither 
Qaintus  Cortius,  nor  afi>er  him  PluUrch,  mention  the  re-edifying 
this  palace  either  bj  Alexander  or  any  of  his  captains ;  yet  I  cannot 
let  it  pass  without  this  remark,  that  they  are  habited  more  like 
the  ancient  Grecians  than  Persians  now  are :  besides  the  hair  of 
their  heads  is  hanging  down  and  not  tied  up,  wjnich.  is  different 
from  the  modem  fashion  of  this  country.  In  this  apartment  ei^ 
doors  seem  to  answer  each  other,  two  on  each  side  of  every  square, 
which  conformity  is  attended  with  extraordinary  elegance  and 
workmanship :  the  roof  seems  never  to  have  had  any  intenrening 
pillars,  and  whether  the  beams  were  of  cedar  it  is  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  voucher  of  its  own  nation.  Many  other  parts  declared 
cost  and  pains  enoagh,  but  nothing  more  worthy  study  than  the 
characters,  fairly  impressed  and  engraven,  which  would  unfold  the 
truth  of  the  founders  of  this  building  were  they  as  intelligible  as 
legible ;  for  they  remain  like  the  Handwriting  on  the  Wall  {$Mns 
tekel)  till  some  Divine  exporter  interpret  them ;  yet  I  most  needs 
say  many  of  Che  characters  may  be  found  in  the  Greek  alphabet.*" 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  known  which  of  the  characters 
the  learned  physician  thought  resembled  Greek  letters,  for  we 
have  seen  no  form  of  monumental  writing  in  any  other  cha^ 
racter,  which  bears  any  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

The  travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin  afford  a  melancholy  evidence, 
that  much  of  the  destruction,  which  has  befallen  these  noble  ruins, 
is  comparatively  of  modem  date.  On  comparing  his  drawings, 
which,  mde  as  the  engravings  make  them,  bear  every  appearance 
of  fidelity^  with  those  given  by  Sir  R  K.  Porter,  it  will  be  seen 
that  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  150  years. 
For  instance,  Chardin's  general  view  represents  nineteen  columns 
standing  within  the  platform,  and  one  in  the  plain  without ;  and, 
it  would  aj^)ear,  that  the  heads  of  the  winged  Uon  and  bull,  which 
look  towards  the  mountain,  had  onoe  been  much  more  perfect 
than  they  are  now.  The  same  remark  is  trae  of  the  &buloa8 
animal  with  the  lion's  body  and  eagle's  legs  and  talons.  In  the 
drawing,  which  Sir  B.  K.  Porter  gives,  it  requires  a  little  imagina- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  the  lower  part  of  this  figure  is 
really  of  the  bird  formation.  In  Chardin,  poor  as  the  engraving  is, 
and  in  the  later  sketch  of  Le  Brun,  the  character  of  this  stnmge 
compound  is  perfectly  preserved.     The  rest  of  his  descriptioa 
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coincides  in  great  measure  with  Sir  E.  £1.  Porter*s,  which  tends 
to  establish  the  accuracy  of  both  travellers.  One  thing  Ghardin 
remarks  on,  particularly,  and  that  is  the  gigantic  size  of  the  stones 
'which  are  used  in  these  works.  The  smallest,  he  states,  whidi 
lie  saw,  vary  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  It  seems  as  if 
one  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this  period  of  art  was  to  construct 
portions  of  chambers,  stairs,  and  other  parts  of  edifices,  out  of  one 
single  block  of  stone.  Herodotus  confirms  this  habit  in  his  account 
of  the  temple  of  Latona,  in  Egypt,  which  had  a  chapel  attached  to 
it  cut  out  of  one  stone,  the  wall  of  which  was  forty  ells  long  and 
broad,  and  its  roof  of  one  single  stone  four  ells  thick :  at  the 
Egyptian  Elephantine,  also,  he  mentions  a  house  made  of  one 
single  stone. 

Chardin  relates,  that  be  has  seen  similar  works  in  India,  in 
some  of  the  pagodas,  especially  in  the  celebrated  one  on  the  island 
of  Salsette,  near  Goa.  The  most  curious  thing,  however,  is  the 
extreme  care  and  elaborate  workmanship  of  the  blocks  themselves, 
which  is  at  least  as  wonderful  as  their  magnitude.  They  are 
worked  and  polished  equally  on  all  sides ;  and,  except  where  wil- 
fully destroyed,  they  remain  as  fresh  and  as  sharp  as  if  they  had 
been  just  cut  from  the  rock.  The  stone  is  exceedingly  hard  and 
weighty,  apd  is  covered  in  all  directions  with  the  most  beautiful 
work  in  cornices,  flowers,  and  sculpture.  The  polish  is  so  perfect, 
that,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  centuries,  a  person  standing  in 
front  of  them,  says  Chardin,  sees  himself  reflected  a^  in  a  mirror. 
It  is  not  certain,  he  thinks,  whence  they  procured  the  black 
marble :  most  of  the  neighbouring  rocks  are  of  a  whitish  grey. 
Sir  John  Chardin  adds,  that  the  plain  of  Persepolis  is  washed  by 
a  rapid  stream  called  the  Bendamir,  which  is  probably  the  lesser 
Araxes  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Uxians» 
who  made  such  a  vigorous  defence  when  attacked  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  on  his  march  from  Susa  to  Persepolis.  These  mountains, 
which  lie  to  the  west  of  Ispahan,  are  a  part  of  Mount  Taurus. 
The  Arabic  authors  call  the  river,  Kerwan.  It  has  derived  its 
present  name,  Bendamir,  which  means  the  Royal  Dyke,  from  a 
dyke  which  waslnade  by  Azzet-al-daulat,  a  Prince  of  the  Dilemites, 
who  reigned  in  the  Sixth  Century  of  the  Hejra  over  this  part  of 
Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  floods,  which  were  liable 
to  take  place  on  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  which  had  done 
much  damage  in  these  plains,    The  stream  is  very  rapid,  and* 
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theie  is  a  fioe  oaaoftde  at  tha  bridge,  whidi  Sir  R  K  Porter  bas 
drawn  in  hia  Trarels. 

Ohardin  describes  with  nradi  force  the  bestotjof  the  Taat  fdaia, 
at  ome  end  of  whidi  the  ruins  stand,  the  gayness  of  the  coiaaa  of 
its  flowers,  Its  rich  Tegetotion,  and  the  inmnnerable  blocks  with 
which  it  is  intersected.  Later  traveUers  fasYs  seen  it  at  a  hotter 
period  of  the  year,  or  subsequent  bad  goTemment  has  driven 
awaj  the  people  who  tilled  and  possessed  the  land.  Ghscrdin  was 
4here  in  February,  and  had  paid  two  prerious  visits  to  the  same 
celebrated  ruins.  He  considers  the  descriptioBS  whidi  Arrian, 
Quintus  Gurtius,  and  Diodoms  Sieulus  have  left  to  us  are,  en  the 
whole,  very  futhful ;  and  he  states,  that  he  surv^ed  the  iHwie 
country  around  Persepolis,  with  these  works  in  his  hand.  The 
entrance  to  the  plain  on  the  west  is  just  ss  Iho  andents  have 
described  it,  a  valley  of  meuatains,  very  ste^  and  escarped,  about 
£E>ur  leagues  long  and  two  miles  broad.  At  the  two  ends  are 
narrow  deffles.  The  siountains  have  the  iq)pearanoe  of  having 
been  cut  into  terraces,  so  regularly  have  they  been  formed  by  the 
hand  of  Nature.  It  was  probably  on  the  heights  above  theae 
defiles  that  the  advanced  guard  of  tiie  Persians  wss  placed,  which 
Alexander  had  so  great  a  difficulty  in  licMiciiig.  Hie  ruins  them- 
selves are  not  visible,  owing  to  the  heights  ioteroepting  the  view; 
but,  on  the  edges  of  the  mountains,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
are  the  traces  ci  several  edifices  which  formed,  and  perhaps 
defended,  the  entrance  to  this  gorge,  called  by  the  anoieBt  wntens 
the  Pyle  Persies,  or  Penian  Gates.  Similar  defiles,  similarly 
ffutified,  appear  on  other  sides  of  the  great  plain.  Five  leagues 
from  the  opening  of  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and  following 
the  left-hand  sides  of  the  plains,  close  under  the  atountains,  the 
traveller  reaches  Persepolis,  at  a  distance  looking  like  an  amphi- 
dieatre,  the  mountain  wearing  the  appearance  ef  having  been 
scooped  away. 

Oomeille  Le  Bmn,  who  visited  these  ruins  in  November,  170^, 
«nd  has  given  a  very  full  account  of  them,  with  a  larg^  ooUeotion 
of  drawings,  says,  that  the  fiy^ppers  are  made  of  the  tails 
of  sea-horses,  which  persons  of  rank  to  the  present  day  use  in 
Persia.  Siaular  ones,  he  states,  the  King  and  his  great  lords 
wear  attached  to  the  heads  of  their  horees.  He  speaks  also 
of  having  seen  himself  nineteen  columns  standing,  and  asserts  that 
he  found  the  remains  of  as  many  as  HOb  similar  ones,  scattered 
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about  in  differoDt  parts  of  the  great  endostire ;  he  thinks  there  is 
BO  question  that  the  whole  structure,  when  complete,  was  a  palace, 
and  not  a  temple,  of  whieh  there  is  no  appearance  whatever ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  that  we  have  seen 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  held,  that  Fersepolis  was  enriched  bj  the  spoils 
of  Sgypt,  and  that,  though  there  was,  probably,  a  peJace  at  Fer- 
sepolis in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  all  its  real  glory  was  due  to  his 
suoeessors,  a  view  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  comjdetely  boms  out 
by  the  late  successful  disooTeries. 

It  IS  certain,  at  all  events,  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  Xenophon 
mention  Persepolis  among  the  palaces  of  Cyrus.  Justin,  in  his 
epitome  of  Trogus  Pompeins,  only  mentions  Babylon,  Ecbatana, 
and  Sttsa,  whieh  Cassiodorus  considered  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Le  Brun  shows  that  neither  Cambyses, 
who  died  on  the  road  as  he  was  returning  from  Egypt,  nor  Smerdis, 
who  held  the  throne  for  only  seven  months,  could  have  had  any 
bond  in  perfecting  these  structures ;  and  therefore  that  we  should 
be  prepared,  from  history,  to  expect  that  Darius  and  Xerxes  must 
have  been  the  monarchs  to  whom  it  owed  its  chief  excellency. 
Sir  William  Ouseley,  who  made  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Per* 
sepolis  in  July,  1811,  has  taken  great  pains  in  investigating  their 
histoiy,  and  has  determined,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Uie  name  of 
Takh^i•Jamshid,  at  present  most  fluently  used,  rightly  r^resents 
the  palace  which  the  Greeks  knew  by  the  name  of  Persepolis.  It 
is  troe,  he  says,  that  many  centuries  have  elapsed,  probably  from 
firarteen  to  fifteen  hundred  years,  since,  according  to  such  memo- 
rials as  we  now  possess,  the  Greek  name  of  Persepolis  has  been 
iqpplied  to  any  particular  spot,  with  any  appearance  of  geographical 
predsion ;  and  that  during  this  interval  of  time,  no  European  has 
satisfied  himself  or  others,  by  indisputable  evidence,  that  he  had 
actually  ascertained  the  site  of  Persia's  ancient  capital,  or  of  the 
palace  which  Alexander  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to.  Yet  it  is 
generally  agreed  by  all  who  have  seen  the  ruins,  that  they  really 
do  represent,  under  the  name  of  Takht-i-Jamshid,  the  once  cele- 
brated Persepolis.  The  word  Takht  signifies  a  throne,  or  seat, 
and  is  constantly  applied  in  Persia  to  rocks  and  stones  in  their 
natural  state,  and  to  small  fragments  of  masonry,  generally  square 
and  level,  as  Takht-i-Bustam,  near  Ispahan,  Takht-i-Soleiman,  near 
Murghab,  and  others.    Tychsen,  indeed,  supposed  that  these  ruins 

were  vestiges  of  an  Arsacidan  building ;  but  he  stands  alone  in 
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this  opinion.  Sir  William  Ouselej  states  that  only  fifteen  columns 
now  stand  on  their  pedestals,  and  that  one  which  stood  in  the 
plain,  and  is  represented  in  one  of  Le  Bran's  views,  was  palled 
down  a  few  years  ago  hj  some  Hiats,  to  procure  whatever  iron  or 
lead  there  might  he  in  the  junction  of  the  stones. 

With  regard  to  the  material  of  which  the  whole  building  consists, 
Sir  W.  Ouselej  adds,  that  chemical  experiments  which  he  caused 
to  be  made,  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  was  all  of  one 
species  of  limestone,  though  exposure  and  other  circumstances  have 
given  it  various  hues,  from  grey  and  brown  up  to  a  bluish  black. 
Where  it  is  quite  black,  he  thinks  that  this  is  the  result  of  the 
polish  which  has  been  given  to  it ;   and  that  it  was  all,  whateTer 
may  be  its  present  appearance,  furnished  by  the  mountain  on  which 
it  abuts.     Sir  William  Ouseley,  from  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions 
had  not  in  his  day  been  read,  ^Is  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
the  restorer  or  completer  of  Persepolis  must  have  been  Ardashir 
or  Artaxerxes  I.     But,  as  no  Sassanian  sculptures  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins,  this  seems  hardly  possible.     Two  Pahlavi  inscrip- 
tions have,  indeed,  been  copied  there  :  but  these,  if  correctly  read, 
belong  to  the  late  period  of  Varahran.      Sir  William  Ouseley 
remarks  upon  the  curious  fact,  that  there  is  nothing  immediately 
behind  the  great  portals  which,  from  their  position,  would  seem, 
naturally,  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  Hall  of  Columns,  and  suggests 
the  possibility  of  there  having  once  been  a  magnificent  building  io 
the  now  vacant  space  immediately  behind  them.     We  have  already 
stated  that  the  portals  in  question  are  now  ascertained  to  beloog 
to  Xerxes. 

There  has  been  much  dispute,  whether  the  columns  of  the 
Chehel  Min  ar  supported  any  superstructure.   Sir  W.  Ouseley  thinks 
that  if  there  has  been  any  superstructure,  it  must  have  been 
very  light,  in  which  view  he  coincides  with  Chardin.     In  a  MS. 
Persian  Dictionary,  the  lexicographer  raises  a  stupendous  edifice 
on  them ;  for,  explaining  the  name  Chehel  Minar,  which  the  Takbt 
has  borne  during  many  centuries,  he  says  that  *'  it  denoted  the 
throne  of  Solomon,  on  whom  be  the  blessing  of  God ;   also,  the 
edifice  erected  by  Jamshid,  consisting  of  140  columns,  on  the 
summit  of  which  was  constructed  a  palace  in  length  160  gaz:'' 
now  a  gaz  is  an  English  yard  and  four  inches.     Zarkub,  in  his 
History  of  Shiraz,  after  mentioning  **  the  140  columns  erected 
by  king  Jamshid  on  a  rising  ground,  and  the  kiuskh  (genenllj 
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expressing  a  villa  or  summer-house)  built  upon  them,"  adds, 
"and  the  length  of  that  (kiuskh)  was  160  gaz;  so  that  in  no 
region  had  any  monarch  ever  beheld  or  constructed  such  an 
edifice ;  and  the  vestiges  .of  it  which  remain  at  present  are  called 
Ghehil  Minareh,  or  the  'Forty  Spires.* " 

Mr.  Rich  paid  a  visit  to  Persepolis  in  1821,  and  devoted  a  con- 
siderable time  to  the  copying  of  the  inscriptions,  some  of  which  were 
new,  and  others  had  been  less  carefully  copied  by  previous  travellers. 
He  has  rendered,  thereby,  considerable  service  to  those  who  were  to 
follow  in  the  labour  of  deciphering  them.  Mcgor  Rawlinson  bears 
willing  testimony  to  Mr.  Bich's  own  merits  in  these  researches, 
but  adds,  that  Plates  24,  25,  26,  in  his  "  Babylon  and  Persepolis," 
had  better  be  expunged  from  any  future  edition  of  his  work,  as 
they  are  incorrect  and  useless,  owing  to  the  careless  transcription 
of  a  native,  whom  Mr.  Rich,  from  illness,  was  compelled  to  employ 
in  copying  them  from  the  top  of  the  portals.  Mr.  Rich  remarks, 
that  eveiy  inscription  on  the  ruins,  even  the  portions  on  the  robes 
of  the  figures,  are  in  the  three  different  classes  of  Cuneiform 
writing,  and  observes  that  the  Zend  always  occupies  the  prominent 
place.  "  If,"  says  be,  "  the  inscriptions  are  one  imder  the  other, 
the  Zend  one  is  always  in  the  upper  tablet ;  if  round  a  door  or 
window,  it  is  on  the  top ;  if  side  by  side,  over  a  figure,  it  is  the 
one  over  the  head  of  the  King ;  if  on  his  robes,  it  is  on  the  front 
fold ;  if  on  the  face  of  a  platform,  it  is  in  the  centre,  with  the 
figures  on  each  side  facing  towards  it.  Even  when  the  course  of 
the  letters  would  seem  to  prescribe  otherwise,  that  is,  when  the 
King  is  on  the  right  hand,  the  Zend  tablet  is  still,  over  his  head, 
and,  consequently,  the  last  of  the  tablets,  though  the  order  of  the 
letters  of  all  the  inscriptions  is  from  left  to  right.  The  other 
two  species  always  preserve  their  order ;  the  third,  in  the  place 
of  least  consideration." 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  what  is  known  about  these  wonderful 
ruins.  **I  have  not  exaggerated,"  concludes  Sir  W.  Ouseley, 
"  the  wonders  of  Jemshid*s  throne."  ....  Not  only  youthful 
travellers,  glowing  with  lively  imaginations,  but  those  of  sober 
judgment,  matured  by  the  experience  of  many  years,  seem,  as  they 
approach  this  venerable  monument,  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
Eastern  romance,  and  their  respective  languages  scarcely  furnish 
epithets  capable  of  expressing  with  an  adequate  energy  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  excited  by  such  a  stupendous  object. 
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'*  Gzande  e  antiohiBsiina  fabrica,**  says  Delia  YaUe,  lett  xr.  A 
**  merr^lous  strQCtare,**  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  ThcMooas  Herbert; 
"  the  walls  in  their  peifectioa  doubtless  exprooeod  an  unspeakalde 
migesty  and  unparalleled.'*  '*  That  incomparable  ttruotore,**  bt 
adds  subsequently,  *'  which  has  so  far  the  precedence,  that  Don 
Oaroias  de  Silva  Figneroa  (Ambassador,  a.d.  1619,  to  Shah  Abb^ 
from  Philip  III.  of  Spain),  upon  his  riew,  not  onlj  prefers  k 
beibre  aU  he  saw  in  Bome,  but  oonchides  that  it  is  undoubted^ 
the  only  monument  in  the  world  at  this  day  withoat  impoatore ; 
yea,  for  exceeding  (says  he)  all  oUier  miracles  of  the  eaitk,  we  csa 
either  see  or  hear  of  at  this  day.  Giye  me  leare,  therelbre,  to  add, 
that  here  (where  I  say,  Materiam  stqisrabat  cpu*,  the  Buteriak 
are  rich,  but  much  more  estimable  the  workmandiip)  nature  and 
art  seem  to  con^ire  towards  the  creating  amazement  and  pleasure, 
both  in  sense  and  intellect'*  Chardin  speaks  with  raptnze  of  its 
'*  merreilleuses  colonnes,"  its  *' grand  et  merveilleux  ohcBur,** 
declaring,  *'  enfin,  je  n*ai  jamais  rian  ?ii  ni  eon9d  de  si  grand  ni  de 
si  magnifique,"  And  Tfaevendi  says,  "  Effectiyement  sent  a]]gou^ 
dliui  en  Perse  oe  que  sont  les  Pyiamides  en  Egypte,  o'est-i-diie 
ce  qu'il  a  de  plus  beau  k  Toir  en  son  genre  et  plus  digne  d'ddre 
remarque.**  While  Father  Angelo  scruples  not  to  call  the  'Bet- 
sepolitan  monuments,  *'  Rowub  CoJUssao  lange  prattmUiora,** 

Yet  all  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  these  wiurks  of  art  ha^e  not 
presenred  them  from  the  profane  hands  of  the  stranger  and  the 
trareller,  whose  contemptible  love  of  notoriety  has  permitted 
them  to  scribble  upon  Uie  sacred  walls.    "  I  am  sorry  to  ssj," 
says  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  "  I  found  a  cloud  of  initials,  and  names, 
and  dates  of  former  risitants  to  the  spot,  to  the  no  snail  iiyniy  of 
the  sur£su^  of  the  stone."    And  the  author  of  "  Rough  Notes  <^ 
a  Rough  Ride,"  after  speaking  of  the  colossal  portal,  adds ;  '*We 
found  ourselves  in  a  goodly  company  of  ancient  and  modem 
autographs  of  savana,  and  ushers,  and  aspiring  tniTellers  of  low 
degree,  who  haye  smuggled  shabby  names  into  ccmtraband  immor^ 
tality,  under  shadow  of  the  sphiiues'  wings,  like  those  cunning 
sinners  who  crowd  their  worthless  carcases  round  Uie  tomb  of  Saadi, 
in  the  hope  that  stray  blessings  poured  out  for  the  poathumoos 
nses  of  the  saint,  may,  sometimes  falling  short,  chance  to  alight 
on  their  unhallowed  graves.    Some  namea,  howerer,  are  here 
which  could  shine  by  their  own  light,  and  deserved  more  regped 
from  their  owners  than  such  exposure;  among  these,  Niebuhr 
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^was  coDspknxmB,  broadly  daubed  with  red  paint  as  bright  as  brick* 
dost.  Sir  J.  MaleohD*s  will  last  as  long  as  the  stone  which  hold« 
it.  He  most  haye  l»o«ght  a  sculptor  in  his  suite,  armed  witk 
chisel  and  mallet,  for  the  nonce/' 

Adjoining  Persepolis,  and  forming  part  of  the  monuments  whidi 
every  trsTeUer  visits,  are  two  remarkable  Tombs  cot  upon  the  fiace 
c€  the  rook,  about  500  yards  £.  from  the  Hall  of  Columns, 
in  a  niche  7d  feet  brosd  by  130  lug^,  and  divided  into  two  com- 
paitmentQ,  each  highly  ornamented  with  sculpture.    In  the  lower 
compartment  four  pilasters,  with  capitals  of  the  double-headed 
uniconi,  suf^ort  upon  beams  an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 
Below  is  the  form  of  a  door ;  but  it  seems  equally  solid  with  the 
look  in  which  it  is  cut,  although,  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity, 
or  in  the  expectation  of  finding  treasure,  a  small  opening  has  been 
made.     On  the  entablature  above  the  columns  rests  an  object 
which  Kmmfier  deseribes  as  resembling  the  popular  representa- 
tions of  the  IsraelitiBh  "^  Ark  of  the  Covenant"    This  stage  or 
ark  is  about  twelve  feet  long  and  seven  or  eight  h^;  on  it 
is  placed  a  fire-altar,  whidi  is  about  two  feet  eight  inches  high. 
Within  a  few  feet  of  this  blazing  altar  are  three  low  steps,  forming 
a  small  platform,  and  on  this  stands  the  King  holding  up  his 
right  hand  in  sign  of  adoration,  and  holding  in  his  left  a  bow. 
Sir  Wm.  Ouseley  has  remarked,  that  this  subject  is  repeated  in 
seven  different  places,  and  always  on  the  front  of  the  Tombs. 
Between  the  Kmg  and  the  altar,  a  Feroher  is  seen  hovering  in  the 
air,  t^  King*s  att^odant  spirit    The  front  of  this  stage,  or  ark,  is 
ornamented  by  two  rows  of  figures  standing,  fourteen  in  each 
rank*  and  about  the  size  of  life ;  they  are  aU  armed  with  the  da^^r 
stuck  into  their  waist,  and  hold  their  hands  raised  over  their 
heads;  its  sides  are  supported   l^  two  columns,  bearing  on 
their  oapitab  the  head,  shoulders,  and  fore-feet  of  a  bulL    On 
each  side  of  the  central  stage,  where  the  rock  has  been  scraped 
down,  are  nine  compartments  or  niches,  each  holding  a  sin^ 
statue  in  bas-relief.    On  entering  the  broken  doorway,  a  chamber 
was  discovered,  forty  six  feet  long  and  twen^  broad  (or  rather  in 
depth  excavated  into  the  rock).    At  tiie  end  of  this  cavern  were 
three  small  cells,  as  if  for  bodies.     They  are  now  quite  empty, 
and  are  used,  Fiazer  says,  by  the  Hi4ts,  who  encamp  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  magazines  for  their  com  and  straw.  The  cavern 
is  now  ahnest  entirelj  dark,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original 
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State.  The  roagh  face  of  the  rockt  on  which  the  tomb  has  beea 
cat,  projects  forward  thirty  feet  on  one  side  and  forty  on  the  other. 
Careful  drawings  have  been  made  of  this  curious  monument  bj 
Ghardin,  Le  Bran,  and  Sir  W.  Ooseley.  The  last  of  these 
travellers  states  that  the  representation  of  the  King  appears  with 
the  same  countenance  and  dress,  and  in  the  same  attitude,  in  all 
the  tombs  which  have  been  found,  and  that  each  tomb  contuns  a 
receptacle  for  three  bodies.  We  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  the 
Royal  Figure  was  designed  to  represent,  like  a  picture,  any  pardcolar 
personage,  though  the  tombs  may  have  been  prepared  by  one  great 
monarch,  as  the  receptacle  for  the  bodies  of  his  descendants. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  South  is  a  third  tomb, 
which  was  first  described  by  Niebuhr,  and  which  has  never  been 
finished,  though  apparently  the  most  ancient  '*  On  inspecting 
the  first  projection  of  the  mountain  in  that  direction,  my  eye," 
says  Mr.  Morier,  **  was  attracted  by  some  square  loose  stones, 
evidently  cut  up  for  the  purposes  of  masonry,  that  were  strewed 
on  the  acclivity ;  and,  on  turning  the  angle  of  the  projection  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  tomb,  similar  to  the  two  on  the  mountain, 
except  that  it  was  much  more  decayed,  not  so  much  ornamented, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  an  entrance.  The  upper  part  of 
the  front  is  built  with  square  stones,  similar  to  those  which  first 
caught  my  eye ;  the  remainder  is  cut  into  the  rock.  What  makes 
it  most  remarkable,  is  a  collection  of  large  stones,  which  seems 
to  have  been  purposely  so  placed  before  it,  in  intricate  avenues, 
as  to  form  a  labyrinth,  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  from  the 
many  fragments  in  its  vicinity,  was  roofed  with  stone,  and  then 
covered  over  with  earth.  No  other  part  of  the  monument,  there- 
fore, was  intended  to  be  seen  except  the  square  front  on  which 
the  figures  are  sculptured ;  and  we  may  thence  conclude  that 
these  tombs  were  never  entered  but  in  a  secret  manner,  and  that 
the  avenues  to  them  were  through  subterraneous  passages,  but  so 
constracted  that  none  but  the  privileged  could  find  their  way 
through  them." 

We  come  now  to  the  description  of,  perhaps,  the  most  cunoos 
and  interesting  of  all  the  monuments  which  Persia  still  preserves, 
and  which  has  only  been  deferred  to  this  place,  because  the  extra- 
ordinary fame  of  Persepolis  seemed  to  mark  it,  as  the  collection  of 
ruins,  which  we  ought  first  to  describe. 

About  forty-nine  English  miles  from  Persepolis,  on  the  road  torn 
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Sbiraz  to  Ispahan,  ia  the  plain  and  vilU^  of  Murgh&b. 
"  Proceeding  OTer  the  plougbed  tielde,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  "  nhich 
nearly  overspread  the  whole  o(  the  plaia,  I  came  to  the  bed  of  a  river 
(lying  N.  and  S.),  and,  on  its  banks,  a  village  called  Meahehd 

Omotm About  a  mUe  further  are  situated  the  collectiTs 

mine  called  by  the  people  Methehd-i-Madre-i-SidieToan — the  Tomb 
of  the  Mother  of  Solomon,  The  first  object  is  s.  pillar  erect,  a 
plain  shaft  nithont  a  capital,  ten  feet  three  inches  in  circumference. 
Near  it  are  three  pilasters,  the  fronts  of  which  are  excavated  in  deep 
niches,  and  the  sides  inscribed  with  Cuneiform  characters.  .  , 
.  .  .  .  Having  sketched  these  objects,  I  continued  my  way 
along  the  plain  to  the  west,  towards  two  buildings  which,  at  a 
distance,  appeared  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  but  on  nearer  inspec- 
tion, proved  fall  of  interest.  The  first  ia  a  ruined  building  of 
Mubammedanconstruction,whichisnow  turned  into  a  caraTan serai. 


The  door  was  once  arched,  and  on  the  architrave  are  the  remains 
of  a  fine  Arabic  inscription.  The  other  ia  a  building  of  an  extra- 
ordinary form.  It  rests  upon  a  square  base  of  lai^  blocks  of 
marble,  which  rise  in  seven  layers  pyramidically.  It  is  in  form  a 
parallelogram  ;  the  lowest  range  of  the  foundation  b  forty-three 
feet  by  thirty-seven,  and  the  edifice  itself,  which  crowns  the 
summit,  diminishes  to  twen^-one  feet  by  sixteen  feet  five  inches.' 
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It  18  Gorered  with  a  skelTiiig  roof  built  of  tke  B$me  massiTe  stone 
as  itB  base  aad  sidea,  which  ara  all  fixed  together  by  damps  of 
iron.  ....  The  key  of  the  door  is  k^t  bj  women,  uti, 
none  bnl  females  are  permitted  to  enter.  ....  If  the 
position  of  the  place  had  corresponded  to  the  site  of  Pasaigate^  t» 
wdl  as  the  form  of  this  stractnre  accords  with  the  descriptioa  ef 
the  tomb  of  Gjma  near  that  eitj,  I  shoaid  have  been  tempted  to 
assign  to  the  present  building  so  iflnstrioos  an  origin.  That  tomh 
was  raised  in  a  groTO ;  it  was  a  small  edifice  coYored  with  an  arched 
roof  of  stone,  and  its  eatruice  was  so  narrow  that  the  rieoderest 
man  could  scarcely  pass  throng :  it  rested  on  a  ^aadrangabr 
base  of  a  sin^  stene.  and  contained  the  celebrated  inscvipdon, 
'  0  mortals  1  I  am  Cyrus,  sen  of  Cambyses,  Ibmider  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  soTereign  of  Asia :  grudge  me  not  there- 
fore this  monnment.*  '*  That  the  phdn  aioond  the  Ma^id-i-Mader-i* 
Soleiman  was  the  site  of  a  great  city,  is  proved  by  the  rains  with 
which  it  is  strewed ;  and  that  this  ci^  was  of  the  same  general 
antiquity  as  Persepolis,  may  be  inferred  fi^m  the  existence  of 
similar  characters  on  the  ias<»iiitieiis  at  the  remains  of  both ; 
though  this  particdar  adi^ce  does  not  happen  to  display  the 
internal  endence  of  a  eotaprnporaneoua  date.  A  grove  would 
naturally  have  disappeayad  m  Modeni  Paraia;  the  structures 
correspond  in  size ;  dha  triangular  roof  mi^  be  called  arched  in 
an  age  when  the  traa  aswioirmilar  arch  was  probably  unknown ; 
and,  in  the  ]«paa  of  $U00  years,  the  lybaenee  of  an  inacription 
would  not  he  daiiihi  endence  againat  ica  idanti^  with  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus. 

Sir  R.  K  Flftir  vicitsd  the  plvM  of  Mui^|hab  a  few  years 
later,  and  giros  a  nftoute  deaonpdon  el*  this  monument.  He 
states  that  it  stands  in  a  mde  area,  mariied  outwardly  by  the 
broken  shafts  of  twenty-four  eircukr  columns  which  surround  the 
building  in  the  form  of  a  square ;  six  of  these  columns  complete 
each  face  of  the  square,  and  are  distant  from  each  other  fourteen 
feet;  seventeen  s^  stand  ereet,  but  are  heaped  round  wilh 
rubbish  and  barbarously  connected  with  a  wall  of  mod.  The  great 
base  on  which  the  tomb  stands  is  composed  oi  immense  blocks  ef 
beautiful  white  marble.  A  succession  of  gigantie  «te^  coik> 
pletes,  in  a  pyramidal  shape,  the  pedestid  of  this  Bejrsl 
Tomb,  mijestic  alike  in  its  simplicity  and  its  vastnesa  At 
the  base  of  the  lowest  step,  a  pn^tioa  or  aort  of  skirting  etone 
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runs  all  rottnd  tii«  foundation  of  the  boilding,  almost  eren  witk 
the  ground  above,  and  reating  on  what  was  probaUj  the  ancient 
lerel  of  the  earth. 

Sir  R.  E.  Porter,  like  Mr.  Morier,  fonnd  the  baydiBg  in  ciharge 
of  women,  bat  was  sucoessfdl  in  persuading  its  two  old  guardians 
to  allow  him  to  enter.  **  When  I  entered/'  says  he»  **  I  found 
that  the  thickness  of  the  walls  was  one  solid  sinf^  mass  of  stone, 
measuring  fite  feet  from  the  outside  to  witlnn.  The  extent  of  the 
chambers  was  seven  feet  wide,  ten  feet  long,  and  e^t  in  height 
The  floor  was  composed  of  two  immense  slabs,  whidi  joined  ni^aij 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  crossing  it  from  right  to  left.  But 
I  lament  to  say,  that  immediately  opposite  the  door,  both  the  floor 
and  the  wall  are  much  injured  by  the  several  invaders  of  this 
ancient  tomb.  The  marble  sur&ces  are  cruelly  broken ;  and  in 
the  floor,  particularly,  deep  holes  are  left,  which  plainly  show 
where  large  iron  fastenings  nave  been  forcibly  torn  away.  Doubts 
lees  their  corresponding  points  attached  some  other  mass  to  this 
quarter  of  the  building,  similar  depredation  being  marked  on  the 
marble  of  the  wall.  There  appeared  to  be  no  trace  of  any  Gunei* 
form  inscription  on  the  tomb  itself.  Several  portions  of  scroUr 
work  remain  on  the  right  side  of  it,  as  you  enter,  apparently  of 
Saracenic  taste,  and  the  remains  of  some  Arabic  characters,  whidi 
may  be  what  Mandelslo  read  as  *  Mader-i-Sulieman ' — Mother  of 
Solomon.'*  *'  Not  a  scratch  of  any  other  kind,"  adds  Sir  B.  E. 
Porter,  *'  save  the  cruel  dents  from  the  hammers  of  the  barbarians 
interrapted  the  even  polish  of  the  three  remaining  sides.  The 
roof  is  flat,  and  nearly  black :  so  are  all  the  sides  of  the  chambers, 
excepting  that  which  fiaces  the  door,  and  that,  with  the  floor,  is 
perfectly  white.  Man  has  done  all  towards  the  mutilation  of  this 
monument,  which,  from  the  simplicity  of  its  form  and  the  solidity 
d  its  fragments,  seemed  calculated  to  withstand  the  accidents 
of  nature  till  the  last  shock,  when  her  existence  would  be  no 
more." 

The  evidence,  in  favour  of  this  curious  monument  really  being 
the  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  seems  as  complete  as  we  could  wish.  The 
only  doubt  that  could  arise,  would  be,  if  it  could  be  positively 
shown  that  the  ruins  in  the  plain  of  Murgh4b  do  not  represent 
the  ancient  city  of  Pasargadee.  Arrian,  writing  from  the  testis 
mony  of  Aristobulus,  to  whom  Alexander  the  Great  committed 
the  restoration  of  the  Tomb,  which  he  had  found  rifled  and  much 
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injured  when  he  visited  it,  says,  "  The  Tomb  of  Gyms  was  in  the 
Royal  Paradise  at  Pasargadfld,  round  which  a  grore  of  various  trees 
was  planted.  It  was  supplied  with  water,  and  its  fields  covered 
with  high  grass.  The  tomb  below  was  of  a  quadrangular  shape, 
built  of  freestone :  above  was  a  house  of  stone  with  a  roof.  The 
door  that  leads  into  it  is  so  very  narrow  that  a  man  not  very  tall 
with  difficulty  can  get  in.  Within  is  the  golden  coffin  of  Cyras, 
near  which  is  a  seat  with  feet  of  gold ;  the  whole  is  hung  round 

with  coverings  of  purple  and  carpets  of  Babylon In 

the  vicinity  was  built  a  small  house  for  the  Magi,  to  whose  care 
the  Tomb  had  originally  been  entrusted,  and  so  continued,  since 
the  time  of  Cambyses,  from  fathers  to  sons."  His  mentioning  "  a 
house  of  stone  with  a  roof,"  shows,  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  con- 
struction struck  him.  The  small  dimensions  of  the  door  corre- 
spond with  the  present  appearance  of  the  building ;  the  holes  in 
the  floor,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber,  are  just  in  the 
positions  to  admit  the  iron  fastenings  which  secured  Uie  golden 
coffin.  Had  it  been  cased  in  a  stone  sarcophagus,  like  the  tombs 
on  the  rock  behind  the  Chehel  Minar  and  those  at  Nakhsh-i- 
Kust^m,  it  would,  doubtless,  have  remained,  as  affording  no  motive 
to  the  cupidity  which  rifled  the  tomb,  to  remove  it  also.  Plutarch 
states,  that  Polymachus  and  Alexander's  officers  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  his  absence  to  plunder  the  tomb ;  but  that  Alexander 
was  so  indignant  at  the  sacrilege,  that  on  his  return  he  ordered 
the  perpetrator  of  it  to  be  put  to  death,  though  a  man  of  high  rank, 
and  a  Macedonian  of  Pella.  It  seems  very  likely  that  the  columns 
which  are  standing,  or  strewed  about  the  ruins,  may  be  the  remains 
of  the  edifice  occupied  by  the  Magi.  There  is  a  considerable 
building  still  on  the  spot,  now  called  the  Caravanserai. 

The  most  certain  testimony  to  the  probability  of  the  coi^jecture, 
first  made  by  Mr.  Morier,  that  Murghab  is  really  PasargadsB,  is 
derived  from  the  interpretation  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  found 
at  that  place,  a  result  which  is  due  to  the  labours  of  M.  Grotefend, 
whose  admirable  essay  the  reader  will  find,  at  length,  in  the  tMrd 
Appendix  to  Heeren's  Historical  Researches,  but  the  outline  of 
which  shall  be  concisely  stated  here. 

M.  Grotefend  states,  that  the  first  notice  he  received  of  these 
inscriptions  was  a  transcript,  forwarded  to  him  by  M.  D'Olenin, 
the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Libraiy  at  St  Petersburg,  of  an 
inscription,  purporting  to  have  been   copied  from   a  pillar  at 
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Murghab  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  the  British  Envoy  at  the  Court 
of  Persia.  It  vias  in  the  Cuneiform  character,  and  was  found  to 
consist  of  four  words  in  the  three  species  of  that  writing :  from 
the  analogy  of  the  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  it  was  thought* 
that  the  second  word  ought  to  represent  a  name,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  to  be  the  titles  of  the  person  to  whom  the  inscription 
refers.  Suspecting  that  this  name  might  be  that  of  Cyrus, 
M.  Grotefend  made  further  enquiries,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  through  M.  Blumenbach,  a  French  translation  of 
Morier  s  Travels,  in  which  he  found  the  same  inscription,  and  a 
description  of  these  ruins,  which  convinced  him  that  Morier  had 
been  fully  justified  in  attributing  them  to  the  Ancient  Pasargad®. 
The  interpretation  of  the  inscription,  imperfect  in  the  earlier 
labours  of  Grotefend,  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  later  investiga- 
tions, and  especially  by  Lassen,  who  has  devoted  some  interesting 
pages  in  his  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Eunde  des  Morgenlandes,  to 
the  illustration  of  it.  Professor  Lassen  reads  it  thus  :  **  Adam 
Qurus  Kshajath^a  Hakhamanisija — I  am  Cyrus,  the  King,  an 
AchflBmenian.'*  It  is  curious  that  Onesicratus  and  Aristus  of 
Salamis  have  preserved  a  Greek  hexameter,  which,  it  is  pretended, 
was  engraven  by  the  side  of  the  Persian  legend,  and  which  is 
almost  as  simple  as  the  original.  Its  translation  is,  **  Here  I, 
Cyrus,  King  of  Kings,  rest." 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  his  general  survey  of  the  ruins  of  Murghab, 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  discovery  of  a  figure,  over 
which  was  the  same  inscription,  and  which  must  now  be  considered 
as  a  portrait  of  the  monarch  himself.  After  meptioning  a  visit 
to  the  platform  of  a  huge  building,  whose  length  is  300  feet, 
and  whose  sides,  where  they  touch  the  hill,  are  290  feet,  and 
after  giving  a  particular  description  of  the  workmanship  and 
masonry  of  this  once  splendid  edifice ;  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  visited 
another  square  and  tower-like  building,  which  M.  Morier  con- 
jectures to  have  been  a  fire-altar,  and  proceeded  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  South,  to  a  third  object  of  interest,  a  square  pillar, 
consisting  of  only  two  stones,  one  over  the  other ;  the  lower  one 
twelve  feet  high,  the  other  seven  or  eight,  and  terminating  at  the 
top  with  some  broken  work,  like  a  ledge.  The  faces  of  the  stones, 
he  states,  were  each  nearly  four  feet  wide;  but,  to  the  West,  deeply 
concave ;  the  lower  one  especially,  in  more  than  half  its  diameter, 
and  in  considerably  more  than  half   its   length.      The  three 
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pemaining  faces  are  beaudfullj  smooth,  and  on  that  to  the  N. 
aide  is  a  short  imcriptbn  in  foor  lines,  m  the  Cuneiform  character, 
perfectly  uninjiired,  and  so  clear  and  sharp  that  it  is  soaicelj  pos- 
aihle  to  mistake  a  single  wedge.  Still  more  to  the  S.  K  was  a  low 
mound,  bearing  evident  marks  of  having  formerly  been  ascended 
by  steps.  From  its  centre  arises  a  perfectly  round,  polished 
column,  with  its  base  totally  buried  in  the  surrounding  rubbish. 
The  length  of  the  shaft  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  and  is  composed 
oi  four  pieces  of  marble.  A  spacious  marble  platform  su^^rts 
this  immense  fragment,  the  square  shape  of  its  area  being  marked 
by  lour  pillars,  equidistant  108  feet  from  one  another.  Those  on 
the  N.W.  lace  of  the  building  stLU  remain,  not  much  dilapidated. 
The  foundations  alone  remain  of  the  other  two.  The  most 
northern  of  the  pair  is  composed  of  three  stones,,  surmounted  by 
a  sort  of  oomioe ;  each  stone  being  fifteen  feet  high,  and  concave, 
as  the  pillar  first  described.  The  hollows  &ce  the  N.E. ;  on  the 
opposite  side  is  an  inscription,  corresponding  exactly  vnth  the  one 
which  was  fdund  on  the  first  pillar.  This  is  probably  the  one, 
tiie  transcript  of  which  was  sent  to  M.  Grotefend.  The  other 
column  is  much  shattered,  but  retains  an  inscription  precisely 
similar  to,  and  facing  that  on  the  last  one.  Beyond  these  pillars 
is  another  mass  of  marbles,  much  mutilated,  exactly  dividing  the 
middle  of  the  face  of  the  square ;  a  couple  of  stones  are  all  that 
remain  of  this  foundation.  They  bear  the  same  inscription,  and 
face  the  N.W. 

Proceeding  with  his  investigations.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  perceived 
to  the  S.E  ,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  another  collection  of 
columns.  On  ap{Hroaching  it,  he  found  an  immense  single  eleva* 
tioB  of  the  kind,  belonging  to  some  former  edifice ;  but  now  en- 
tirely swept  away.  The  shape  of  this  building  was  a  parallelogram, 
100  feet  by  81 ;  two  rows  of  pedestals  divide  it,  each  composed  of 
four  stones,  nearly  the  whole  being  composed  of  the  dark  rock  of 
the  country.  "  About  six  feet  distant  from  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
building,"  continues  Sir  R.  E.  Porter,  "  and  standing  out  in  a 
parallel  point  to  its  centre,  rises  the  square  pillar  which  had 
drawn  me  hither.  It  appears  perfectly  distinct  from  all  others, 
IK)  trace  of  a  second  being  found.  One  single  block  of  marble 
forms  it ;  and,  as  &r  as  I  could  judge,  it  is  fiiU  fiifteen  feet  high. 
On  examining  it,  I  was  delightfully  surprised  at  discovering  a  sculp- 
ture in  bas-relief,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  N.W. 
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side  of  the  pillar,  surmounted  by  s  eoiapartaMnt  centaiiiing  a 
xepetitioB  of  the  same  inecriptioiL  I  lost  no  time  m  iBeasuring 
axid  drawiug  this  invaluable  piece  of  antiquity.  It  consists  of  a 
profile  figcype  of  a  man,  clothed  in  a  garment  something  like  a 
woman's  shift,  fitting  rather  closely  to  the  body,  and  reaching 
£n>m  the  neck  to  the  ancles.  His  right  arm  is  put  forward,  half 
xoised,  from  the  elbow ;  and,  as  fiir  as  I  coidd  judge  from  the 
mutilated  state  of  its  extremity,  the  hand  is  open  aad  elevated. 
Hffi  head  is  covered  by  a  cap,  close  to  the  skull,  sitting  low  behind, 
almost  to  the  neck,  and  showing  a  small  portion  of  hair  beneath 
it.  A  circle,  of  what  I  could  not  make  out,  is  just  over  the  ear, 
sjsd  tliree  lines  marked  down  the  back  of  the  head,  seemed  to 
indicate  braidings^  The  beard  is  short,  bushy,  and  curled  with 
the  neatest  regukffity;  the  £em^  is  so  much  broken,  only  the 
ooatsur  can  be  tiaoed.  From  the  bend  of  the  arm  to  the  bottom 
of  1^  garment  luns  a  border  of  roses,  carved  in  the  most  beautiful 
style,  from  which  flows  a  wavy  fringe,  extending  round  the  skirt 
of  the  dress ;  the  whole  bemg  executed  witii  the  most  delicate 
precision.  From  his  shoulders  issue  four  large  wings;  two, 
spreading  on  each  side,  reach  high  over  his  head ;  the  others  open 
downwards,  and  nearly  touch  his  feet.  The  chiselling  of  the 
fsatures  is  exquisite,  but  the  most  singular  part  of  the  sculpture 
is  the  projection  of  two  large  horns  from  the  crown  of  his  head ; 
they  support  a  row  of  three  balls,  or  cirdes,  ^thin  which  we  see 
smaller  ones  described.  These  vessels,  not  unlike  our  European 
decanters,  and  regularly  fluted,  rest  upon  these  balls,  being 
crested  again  by  three  smaller  drcles.  On  each  side  of  the  whole, 
like  supporters  to  a  oofU;  of  arms,  stand  two  small  creatures, 
resembling  mummies  of  the  Ibis,  but  having  a  bent  termination 
to  their  swathed  iorm.  Over  all  is  the  inscription.  The  figure, 
from  head  to  foot,  measures  seven  feet ;  the  width  of  the  stone 
where  he  stands  is  five  leet ;  two  leet  frqm  that  line  reach  the 
presffl&t  level  of  the  ground."  Such  is  the  figure  which,  on  the 
£uth  of  the  inscriptions,  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  portrait  of 
Cyrus  himsel£  Sir  B.  E.  Porter,  who  does  not  know  what  to 
make  oi  it,  admits  that  it  diflers  materially  from  the  winged 
figures  at  Nakhsh-i-Bustam  and  Persepolis,  which  have  been  sup* 
posed  to  r^resent  the  good  genii  of  the  personages  over  whom 
iJiey  hover. 
The    name    of  Pasargada)  occurs  in  Ptolemy  and  Solinus ; 
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Q.  Curtias,  in  one  place  (x.  22,)  has  Persagadwn,  Le.  Pena- 
gadarum  urb$,  and  in  another,  Persagadae :  other  writen 
usually  call  it  Pasai^gada,  or  Parsargadie.  The  modem  spelling 
of  it,  Pasargada,  adopted  in  the  maps,  has  arisen  6t>m  the 
supposition  that  its  site  was  on  the  present  Fasa,  near  the 
river  of  that  name.  Arrian  evidentlj  distinguishes  Pasargada, 
where  Cyrus  was  huried,  from  Persepolis,  his  capital,  as  he 
invariably  calls  the  latter  Pers®.  Nor  can  we  look  for  it 
at  a  distance  so  great  from  Persepolis  as  the  ruins  of  Fasa.  The 
Greeks  became  fiurst  acquained  with  Persepolis  and  Pasargads, 
iu  consequence  of  Alexander's  expedition. 

According  to  the  unanimous  account  of  all  the  writers,  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  in  his  progress  towards  the  East,  arrived 
first  at  Persepolis,  and  afterwards  at  Pasargads,  so  that  the 
possession  of  the  former  immediately  led  to  the  capture  of  the 
latter.     Upon  this  is  founded  the  statement  of  Pliny '^  and  of 
Strabo  that  Pasargads  was  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Persia.    In  another  place  Strabo  says,  that  in  the  country  of 
PasargadsB,  the  river  Cyrus,  a  name  altered  from  the  original 
Agradates  by  Cyrus  himselt  flowed  through  Hollow  Persis  (Ccele 
Persis).     The  latter  appellation  evidently  denotes  the  valley  ex- 
tending  from  Persepolis  to  Murghab,  along  the  banks  of  the  Huh- 
Khoneh-Siwend.     Sir  William  Ouseley  thinks  that  the  original 
name  of  Pasargada  was  probably  Parsa-garda,  the  habitation  of 
the  Persians,  and  he  cites  many  instances  of  similar  termina- 
tions, as  Darab-gerd  (Dariopolis,  the  City  of  Darius),  Palashgerd, 
Firuzgerd,  Lasgerd,  Ramgerd,  Dashgerd.    There  is  a  possible  con- 
nection in  the  termination  of  this  word  with  the  names  of  the  cities 
Karthago  and  Tigrano-certa.  Oarda  would  express  houses  oollec- 
jtively,  or  a  city — kadahy  on  the  other  hand,  would  mean  a  single 
house,  or  a  temple:  as  Mei-kadah,  a  house  of  wine,  a  tavern ; — Atesh- 
kadah  a  fire-temple.  It  would  be  curious  if  it  should  ever  be  proved 
that  the  latter  is  the  right  interpretation,  and  that  this  celebrated 
place  was  named  Parsagada,  from  its  fire-altar,  the  national  centre 
of  the  worship  of  Fars,  or  Persia.     Sir  William  Ouseley,  writing 
in  1811,  considers  Pasargada  and  Persepolis  as  different  names 
for  the  same  place,  and  the  latter  as  a  translation  of  the  first ; 
an  hypothesis  which,  in  the  face  <^  the  evidence  adduced   by 
Morier  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  it  seems  impossible  to  maintain. 

*  Hist.  Nat,  Ti.  26. 
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Both  these  celebrated  places  are  described  as  situated  near  the 
Araxes  or  Eur-ab.  The  plain  of  Merdusht  is  watered  by  that 
river,  and  a  branch  of  it  named  the  Polwar,  or  Ferwar,  which  rises 
in  the  yalley  of  Murghab,  passes  near  the  Takht-i-Jaroshid.  It 
is  curious,  that  the  stream  still  retains  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Kur,  or  Cyrus. 

One  more  important  ruin  remains  of  the  AchsBmenian  class, 
idiich  has  been  visited  by  Morier  and  Eer  Porter.  On  his 
way  to  the  Sassanian  ruins  of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  which  we 
shall  describe  hereafter,  Eer  Porter  visited  a  place  called  the 
Haram  of  Jamshid.  **  Close  under  the  rocks  which  form  the 
right  side  of  the  valley,"  says  he,  **  rises  a  high  piece  of  ground; 
at  the  foot  of  whose  northern  and  wavy  slope  flows  the  Eur-ab 
(or  river  Cyrus),  in  a  serpentine  course,  for  nearly  a  mile.  On 
one  part  of  this  minor  hill,  we  see  a  magnificent  and  solitaiy 
column,  standing  pre-eminent  over  a  crowd  of  ruins,  which  had 
evidently  belonged  to  some  very  spacious  and  stately  edifice. 
The  height  of  the  pillar,  judging  by  its  fallen  companions,  is 
twenty  feet  six  inches ;  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  finished  by  a 
capital  in  the  form  of  the  head,  breast,  and  bent  fore-legs  of  a  bull, 
richly  ornamented  with  collars  and  other  trappings ;  which  bust- 
like portion  of  the  animal  is  united  at  the  back  to  a  corresponding 
bust  of  another  bull,  both  joining  just  behind  the  shoulders,  but 
leaving  a  cavity  between  of  one  foot  and  eight  inches  wide,  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  end  of  a  square  beam  of  wood  or  stone  to 
cement  the  colonnade.  Seven  similar  columns,  lying  in  a  broken 
state  on  the  ground  near  that  which  still  stood  erect,  afiforded  me 
an  opportunity  to  collect  the  proportions  and  measurement  of  the 
other.  They  are  composed  of  a  very  dark  grey  marble,  fluted 
-with  masterly  execution ;  and  possess  a  beauty  and  sharpness  as 

firesh  as  if  the  work  of  only  yesterday A  few  yards 

to  the  north-east  from  this  fallen  group  of  columns,  we  found  the 
remains  of  thick  walls,  and  the  yet  unmutilated  marble-work  of 
several  large  door-frames.  Indeed,  the  surface  of  the  whole 
stretch  of  this  immense  hilly  terrace  is  covered  with  mounds 
of  rains,  noble  fragments  of  the  finest  architectural  parts  of  a 
building,  and  several  pieces  of  pillars  and  capitals  of  still  greater 
dimensions  than  the  one  described.  By  examination,  it  appears 
evident  that  two  distinct  large  edifices  have  stood  here ;  apparently 

▲  A 
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a  palace  and  a  temple ;  and,  independently  of  their  appropriate 
remains,  we  perceive  it  has  been  a  fortified  place.  Its  local  situa- 
tion admirabl J  adapts  it  for  that  post,  entirelj  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  great  valley ;  and  the  fbondations  of  the  embattled 

walls  and  towers  which  surroand  it  are  yet  standing 

Its  northern  bank  is  washed  by  the  Eur-ab ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
its  southern  slope,  between  it  and  the  mountain,  passes  the  road, 
whidi  was  formerly  closed  in  xxpon  the  present  fortress  of  the 
valley  by  an  enormous  gate;  Uie  architecture  and  solidity  of 
the  walls  of  which  show  the  antiquity  of  the  sculpture,  and  the 
importance  of  its  situation.*'  The  sculpture  on  the  capitals  of  the 
columns,  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  on  pilasters  at  the 
Bock  Tombs. 

Proceeding  onwards  from  Persepolis,  Sir  R.  E.  Porter  returned 
to  Shiraz,  and  visited  all  that  was  curious  or  interesting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  celebrated  town,  among  others  the  tomb 
of  Shaikh  Saadi,  the  illustrious  poet,  now,  alas !  sadly  neglected 
by  his  degenerate  countrymen.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
near  the  tomb,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  called  Kala  Bendar. 
Continuing  along  the  same  side  of  the  valley  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  four  mil^,  "we  arrived,"  says  he,  "at  the  jutting  pcnnts 
of  several  lofty  rocks,  and  found  the  riBmains  of  another  edifice ; 
but  this  claimed  the  age,  vMi  the  classic  elegance  of  those  of 
Persepolis.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  square  <^  thirty  feet,  with 
a  portal  in  each  fiEice,  three  of  which  are  standing.  Their*  sides  are 
sculptured  with  figures  similar  to  those  at  Persepolis,  and  dressed 
in  Median  robes ;  some  carrying  small  vessels  in  one  hand  and  a 
piece  of  linen  in  the  other,  and  the  rest  bearing  little  pails  of 
aromatic  gums,  for  the  incense-stands.  The  lintels  of  the  doori 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Chehel-Minar,  charged  with  lotos  leaves, 
and  worked  with  admirable  skill.  The  whole  fjabrio  is  of.  Per- 
sepolitan  stone ;  very  beautiful  fragments  of  which  lay  all  over 
the  ground,  in  the  broken  shapes  of  architraves  and  frieses.  A 
little  onward,  on  the  same  height,  the  remains  of  several  strong 
walls  and  towers  stretch  a  considerate  way  along  the  rockn, 
evidently  the  relics  of  some  old  bulwark,  though  of  an  age  much 
posterior  to  the  graceful  edifice  in  its  neighbourhood."  Many 
Europeans  have  asserted  that  all  the  finest  parts  of  Shiraz  have 
been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis ;  but  Sir  R  K.  Porter 
states,  that,  after  a  veiy  extensive  search  among  the  ruins,  both 
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widuD  and  withoat  the  new  city,  he  was  not  ahle  to  discover  a  single 
fragment  either  of  Persepolitan  work  or  Persepolitan  maii>le. 

Except  the  sculptured  edifice  just  mentioned,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  that  can  claim  so  early  a  date.  It  is  also 
the  opinion  of  Sir  K.  E.  Porter,  that  this  edifice  is  too  perfect 
in  plan,  construction,  and  finishing,  to  hare  been  a  compilation  of 
old  materials,  or  the  erection  of  any  other  than  the  master-hands 
which  raised  the  palaces  of  Darius.  The  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood give  it  the  same  name  which  the  inhabitants  of  Murghdb 
have  bestowed  upon  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  calling  it  the  Tomb  of 
Mader-i-Soleiman,  though  the  building  has  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  any  of  the  tombs  in  that  country.  It  is  probably  the 
remains  of  a  small  temple ;  as  the  figures  on  the  portals  are  all 
bearing  objects  connected  with  religious  oblation,  as  the  chalice 
and  the  vessel  of  choice  gums  for  the  incense. 

The  only  ruins  which  now  remain  to  be  described  of  the  earlier 
or  Achseraenian  period  of  Persian  histoi7,are  some  of  the  Sepulchres 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rust4m.  As^  however,  we  shall  have  to  give  a  full 
description  of  the  curious  sculptures  at  that  place,  we  propose  to 
defer  our  notice  of  the  tombs  till  we  come  to  the  description 
of  Nakhsh-i-Rustim  itself.  Before,  however,  we  quit  the  monu- 
ments more  directly  connected  with  Persepolis,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  short  account  of  a  remarkable  hill  in  the  plains  of  Merdusht, 
which  has  given  to  the  Ruins  of  Persepolis  itself  one  of  the  names 
whereby  it  was  known  in  the  early  Muhammedan  period  of  its 
history,  and  which  is  still  occasionally  used  in  the  country,  even 
at  the  present  day. 

The  hill  of  Istakhr  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles 

from  Persepolis.     On  the  top  of  it,  and  visible  to  the  eye  from 

Persepolis,  are  the  remains  of  a  fortress.    Le  Brun  has  given  a 

drawing  of  this  hill  of  Istakhr,  and  the  original  must  strike  every 

traveller  the  moment  he  enters  the  plain  of  Merdusht,  as  it  looks 

as  if  it  had  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man.     M.  Morier,  in 

his  second  journey  through  Persia,  was  able  to  explore  this  rock 

thoroughly.    He  states  that  it  rises  abruptly,  from  a  steep  conical 

hill,  the  collected  mass  of  which  he  calculated  might  be  about 

1200  feet  high,  and  the  perpendicular  portion  of  it  about  500. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  at  the  top  are  part  of  a  gate,  the  ruins 

of  several  turrets,  four  reservoirs,  and  the  wrecks  of  many  walls. 

The  view  from  it  commands  a  great  extent  of  country. 

▲  ▲2 
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Sir  Wm.  Ooselej  has  devoted  many  pages  and  muoh  learning 
to  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  this  name  Istakhr,  and  the 
position  of  the  place  or  district  which  is  denoted  by  it  The  name 
he  considers  to  have  been  a  descriptive  signification  of  a  territoiy 
of  considerable  extent,  comprehending  the  Persian  metropolis; 
and,  if  spelt  as  it  often  is,  would  seem  to  be  of  Arabic  origin. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Hyde  and  Etempfer  consider  that  it  means  "a 
palace  of  rock,'*  horn  an  Arabic  word  meaning  rock.  If  we  adopt 
the  Persian  orthography,  Istakhr  will  signify  a  pond,  a  lake,  or  a 
reservoir  of  water,  and  '*  the  name  of  a  castle  in  Fars  is  so  caUed 
from  an  immense  cbtem  which  it  contains/*  Father  Angelo,  in 
his  Gazophylacium  Ling.  PersicaB  under  PenepoU,  says  "GH 
autori  Persiani  la  chiamano  Istechr,  cioe  Lago,  laguna,**  while  a 
Persian  dictionary,  cited  by  Ouseley,  says,  that  it  was  "that 
castle  in  Fars  which  was  the  Royal  residence  of  Darai  (Darius)  the 
son  of  Darab."  It  would  seem  that  it  is  not  a  general  diffusion 
of  water  that  is  meant,  like  a  swamp,  or  marsh,  or  plain  inter- 
sected by  many  rivers,  but  one  castle  (of  many  which  guarded  the 
plain),  remarkable  for  an  Istakhr  or  reservoir  of  peculiar  magniude 
or  capaciousness. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  determine,  if  possible,  how 
early  this  name  was  used.  Now,  Moses  of  Chorene,  in  his  Histoiy 
of  Armenia,  written  probably  in  the  Fifth  Century  of  our  era, 
speaks  of  Istakhr  under  the  name  of  Stakr,  and  the  British 
Museum  possesses  a  coin  of  the  Muhammedan  conquerors  of 
Persia,  struck  at  this  place,  A.  H.  94,  a.d.  712.  Ibn  Aasim 
Al-Kufi,  in  a  manuscript  chronicle  called  the  "  Book  of  Victories," 
calb  Istakhr  the  capital  of  Fars,  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighth 
Oentuiy,  and  Tabari  and  Ibn  Haukal,  who  both  lived  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Tenth  Century,  speak  of  it  as  a  very  ancient 
city.  Lastly,  Hamd-allah,  in  a  geographical  treatise  written  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  after  describing  sixteen  castles  which 
remained  at  the  time  he  wrote,  out  of  more  than  seventy  which 
had  once  contributed  to  the  strength  of  Fars,  adds,  "  According  to 
the  Fars  Namah,  or  History  of  Fars,  there  is  not  in  that  countiy 
a  fortress  more  ancient  than  the  castle  of  Istakhr,  and  every  pos- 
sible mode  of  fortifying  a  place  was  there  employed.  It  formeriy 
bore  the  name  of  Seh  Gumbedan,  or  the  Three  Domes,  because 
within  its  territoiy  were  comprised  two  other  castles,  named 
Shekesteh  and  Jangwan;  and,  in  the  castle  of  Istakhr,  was  a 
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certain  piece  of  ground  resembling  a  deep  valley,  into  which  the 
rain-water  flowed  £rom  the  sides,  but  atone  part  ran  down  towards 
the  plain.  Azzud  al  Doolah,  the  Dilemi  Prince,  having  raised 
a  buid  or  mound  on  that  declivity  by  which  the  water  escaped, 
caused  it  to  be  fiaced  on  the  inside  with  stone  and  mortar,  thus 
forming  a  hauz  or  reservoir.  To  this  the  descent  was  by  a  stair- 
case of  seventeen  steps,  and  the  reservoir  was  made  so  strong  and 
Bohd,  by  means  of  linen  and  wax,  bitumen  and  mortar,  that  the 
water  could  not,  in  any  manner,  find  a  passage  through." 

It  is  possible  that  the  natural  pond  may  have  been  termed 
Istakhr,  and  have  given  its  name  to  the  fortified  rock,  many  ages 
before  Azzet  al  Daulat's  great  reservoir;  but  had  the  city  in  die 
plain  been  so  denominated  in  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  his  Grecian  companions  would  have 
Hellenised  it,  or  have  given  it  a  name  equivalent  in  Signification 
in  their  own  language.  On  the  contrary,  the  capital  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  uniformly  called  Persffi  or  Persepolis.  In  later 
times,  it  is  probable  that  the  fortress  and  the  capital  were 
confounded  together.  Thus,  when  Ardashir  Babegan  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Parthian  monarch,  Istakhr  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  king  or  viceroy  named 
Jauher,  who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ardashir.  The  seizure 
of  Istakhr  made  him  master  of  all  Fars,  and  he  was  by  this 
conquest  enabled  to  gain  possession  of  Kirman  and  Ispahan.  On 
one  occasion,  having  gained  a  great  victory  at  Merv,  he  sent  the 
head  of  some  of  his  vanquished  enemies  to  be  placed  over  the 
gate  of  the  fire-temple  at  Istakhr.  In  the  Fourth  Century,  twelve 
thousand  families  were  removed,  partly  from  Istakhr,  partly 
from  Ispahan,  by  Shahpdhr  II.,  to  re-people  the  deserted  city  of 
Nisibin.  Yezdigerd,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  is  stated 
to  have  been  concealed  at  Istakhr,  when  called  to  the  throne  in 
AJ).  682 ;  but  in  this  notice,  the  territory  of  Istakhr  is  meant, 
in  which  the  castle  of  Fahender,  the  real  place  of  his  concealment, 
was  probably  included.  In  the  year  a.d.  644,  Istakhr  capitulated 
to  the  Muhammedan  forces;  but,  four  years  later,  the  people 
revolted,  and  slew  the  Arabian  governor.  In  consequence  of  this 
insurrection,  the  Ehalif  Othman  sent  troops  from  Basrah  to 
Istakhr,  and  great  multitudes  of  the  ifihabitants  were  massacred. 

In  the  same  Century,  Shiraz  was  founded,  and  soon  became 
what  Persepolis  had  been,  the  capital  of  Fars.    Frequent  mention 
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is  made  by  the  Mahammedan  writers  of  the  castle  of  Istaldir, 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  state  prison  so  late  as  the 
year  a.d.  1501,  when  the  ex-goremot  of  Shii^  was  confined  in  it; 
the  town  which  sorroonded  the  hill  fortress,  after  a  long  decline, 
was  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  fanatical  Arabs. 

The  Oriental  writers  have  abundant  traditions  relative  to  this 
remarkable  rock.  According  to  one,  the  ci^  round  it  was  founded 
by  Kaiomurs ;  according  to  another,  by  his  son,  who  was  named 
Istakhr.  The  name  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Shah  Namah  of 
Firdusi,  but  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  Zend-Avesta ;  though  Sir  W. 
Ouseley  suspects  it  is  referred  to,  under  the  names  Vaijam-gerd, 
Jam'^erd,  or  Jam-Eand,  the  city,  fortress,  or  mansion  of  Jam,  smr- 
named  Sheid,  the  luminous.  As  we  have  motioned,  it  is  most 
likely  that,  where  Istakhr  k  mentioned  by  these  writers,  Persepolis 
is  really  referred  to,  as  it  is  said  that  King  Jamshid  held  his  court 
there ;  and  Nizam  al  Tuarikb,  after  stating  that  Kaiomurs  founded 
the  two  cities  of  Istakhr  and  Demavend,  adds,  that  at  the  fcHnoMr 
**  he  constructed  an  immense  edifice,  of  which  the  columns  and 
other  vestiges  remain  unto  this  day,  and  are  called  Ghehel 
Minareh."  Tabari,  in  the  Ninth  Century,  gravely  states  that  King 
Solomon,  occasionally,  left  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  to  reside  at 
Istakhr,  in  Fars,  where  the  vestiges  of  his  palace  still  remain : 
Ibn  Haukal,  that  Istakhr  was  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
city  in  Fars,  where  the  sovereigns  of  that  region  always  resided, 
until  King  Ardashir  removed  the  seat  of  his  empire  to  Jur  or  Gtr 
(Firuzabad).  Solomon^  the  son  of  David,  he  tells  us,  came  in, 
one  day,  from  Taberiah  (Tiberias),  as  tradition  relates,  to  Istaldir, 
where  was  a  Ma^id,  which  still  bears  his  name.  Among  the 
wonders  of  Fars,  he  enumerates  several  lof)y  structures,  which 
tradition  assigned  to  Solomon  and  the  Divs,  and  here,  he  adds, 
*'  are  sculptured  figures  and  columns ;  and  the  forms  of  three 
mansions,  once  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Aad,  are,  even  now,  pre- 
sented to  our  view  in  this  edifice,  which  resembles,  in  magnitude, 
that  visible  at  Baalbec." 

Firdusi  states,  tiiat  when  Kai-kobad  was  called  to  the  imperial 
throne,  he  set  out  from  his  northern  residence,  near  Mount 
Elborz,  and  proceeded  towards  Fars,  in  which  was  **  the  key  to 
the  treasures.  Istakhr  then  became  his  dwelling-place ;  it  was 
the  glory  of  his  nobles."  When  in  the  reign  of  Darai  (Darius) 
the  Persian  dominions  were  invaded  by  Sekundcr  (Alexander), 
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"  annids  so  luimeroas  went  forth  from  Istakhr,  that  their  lances 
obstructed  the  wind  in  its  progress ;  **  hut,  on  these  being 
defeated,  the  conqueror  is  described  as  entering  in  triumph 
^'Istakhr  of  Firs,  the  royal  crown,  the  gloiy  of  that  country." 
According  to  the  Nizam  al  Tuarikh,  **  when  Zerdnsbt,  in  the  reign 
of  Gustasp,  invited  mankind  to  renounce  the  Sabian,  and  to 
adopt  the  Magian  worship,  he  resided  on  Nifiaht,  a  moun- 
tain of  Istakhr."  **In  that  mountain  and  its  vicinity,"  it  is 
added,  *'are  the  sculptured  figures  and  tombs  of  most  of  the 
ancient  Persian  kings.  Among  the  Persians,  prior  to  Islam, 
there  were  three  kinds  of  sepulture.  Some  bodies  are  interred  in 
natnral  caverns;  some  in  dakhmahs  formed  in  mountains;  and 
others,  the  bones  being  separated,  were  placed  in  jars  or  urns 
under  ground.  Then  Gustasp,  having  become  a  disciple  of 
Zerdusht,  went  to  Istakhr,  and  established  his  residence  on  that 
mountain.'*  From  another  chronicler  we  learn,  that  Gustasp,  on 
his  return  from  Balkh  to  Istakhr,  caused  a  dakhmah  (vault)  to  be 
xnade,  in  which  he  deposited,  with  much  reverential  ceremony, 
the  Zend-Avesta,  and  appointed  a  body  of  persons  to  guard  it. 
'*  This  book,"  according  to  Mirkhond,  "  consisted  of  twelve  thou- 
sand ox  skins,  so  tanned  as  to  resemble  thin  leaves  of  paper,  on 
which  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  were  written  in  letters  of  gold 
and  silver."  The  place  at  Istakhr,  where  these  sacred  writings 
were  deposited,  is  called  by  other  historians  Demebisht,  or 
Zerbisht,  the  library ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  Seknnder  (Alexander) 
anived  at  Istakhr,  he  commanded  translations  of  all  the  books 
to  be  made,  and  sent  to  Greece,  and  that  they  were  then  deposited 
in  Macedonia,  and  the  Demebisht  burned. 

In  many  parts  of  the  great  plain  of  Istakhr  are  seen  fragments 
of  marble  columns,  doorways,  and  other  vestiges  of  structures 
similar  in  style  to  those  of  the  Takhtri-Jamshid,  together  with 
small  niches  cut  in  the  rock  at  such  a  height,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how,  or  for  what  purpose,  they  were  executed.  At 
length,  after  proceeding  northwards  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two 
miles,  the  traveller  arrives  at  what  bears  the  name  of  Nakhsh-i- 
Bejib,  and,  at  about  four  miles  from  the  Takht,  at  the  still  more 
celebrated  remains  of  Nakhsh-i-Rust4m.  These,  and  other  ruins 
which  we  shall  mention  hereafter,  belong  to  the  Sassanian  monu- 
ments, which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

And  first,  we  will  take  those  of  Nakhsh-i-Kustam,  which,  though 
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containiDg,  as  we  shall  see,  some  Achsmenian  remams,  are  in 
other  respects  the  most  celebrated  monuments  of  the  Sassaman 
period  of  Persian  histoiy. 

Nakhsh-i-Rustam  is  the  name  of  a  mountain,   which   is   an 

almost  perpendicular  cliff,  continuing  to  an  elevation  of  acaicelj 

less  thim  three  hundred  yards,  the  substance  being  a  whitish  kii^ 

of  marble.     In  this  have  been  cut  the  celebrated  sculptures  and 

excavati(ms,  so  long  the  subject  of  discussion  with  the  travellffir, 

the  artist,  and  the  antiquary.    These  singular  relics  of  Persian  art 

are  placed  very  near  each  other,  and  are  all  contained  within  the 

space  of  not  quite  the  height  of  thfi  mountain.    Those  highest  on 

the  rock  are  four,  evidently  intended  for  Tombs,  and,  as  evidently, 

of  a  date  co-eval  with  the  splendour  of  Persepolis.  Those  below  are 

inferior  in  workmanship,  and  of  a  later  date.    The  four  sepulchres 

differ  in  no  way  exteriorly,  and  are  almost  identical  in  the  characta 

of  their  workmanship  with  that  which  we  have  already  mentioned 

on  the  rock  behind  the  Ohehel  Minar.    Le  Brun  and  Sir  R.  E. 

Porter  have  given  a  minute  description  of  them,  with  accnrate 

drawings;   and,  though  the  former   traveller  calls  the   one  he 

has  pourtrayed,  the  Rock-sepulchre  at  Persepohs,  a  comparison  with 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  drawing  of  that  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  induces  ns 

to  believe  that  Le  Brun's  plate  also  t'efers  to  the  latter  place.     Sir 

R.  K  Porter  remarks  that  the  temples  of  Mithra  were  on  high 

places,  and  open  above,  till  the  time  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 

who,   on  the  reformation  of  the  religion  of  the  country,   by 

Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  drew  a  roof  over  the  temples,  the  better 

to  preserve  the  Sacred  Fire  on  the  altars  from  accidents  of  the 

weather.     He  infers,  from  the  character  of  the  pillars  on  the 

facade  of  the  tomb,  and  from  the  strength  of  the  structure,  that 

it  was  calculated  to  support  a  similar  roof,  and  that  the  buildii^ 

to  which  they  were  attached,  was  covered  in. 

'  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  gives  an  animated  account  of  his  entrance 
into  one  of  the  tombs.  **  There  were  no  other  means,"  says  he, 
**  by  which  a  stranger  to  these  heights  could  reach  them,  bat 
by  the  expedient  of  tying  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  some 
strong  arms  above  hading  him  upwards.  I  immediately  looked 
out  for  assistants.  My  mehmaudar  was  at  his  stories  and 
forebodings  again,  for  tempting  such  demon-wrought  places. 
But  the  peasantry  of  this  district  seemed  to  know  better  than 
to  have  fear  of  either  demon  or  difficulty;  and  one  of  them. 
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more  actiTe  and  siDewy  than  the  rest,  managed  to  scramble  up 
the  perpendicular  cliff,  like  a  rat  hanging  to  a  wall,  and,  gaining 
the  ledge  of  the  platform  or  vestibule  to  the  tomb,  lowered 
down  a  rope,  by  which  some  of  his  nimble  companions  assisted 
themselves  in  ascending.  I  followed  their  example  bj  fastening 
the  rope  round  mj  waist,  and  bj  their  united  exertions  was 
speedily  drawn  up  to  the  place  o^  rendezvous.  The  distance  was 
sufficiently  high  from  the  ground  to  give  me  time  for  thought ; 
and  during  my  ascent,  in  a  manner  so  totally  dependent  on  the 
dexterity  of  others,  I  could  not  but  recollect  tlie  fate  of  half 
a  dozen  kinsmen  of  Darius,  who  had  all  perished  at  once 
in  the  very  same  expedition.  Ctesias  relates,  that  this  great 
Persian  monarch  caused  a  Tomb  to  be  dug  for  him  while  he  lived, 
in  the  Double  Mountain ;  but  that  when  it  was  completed,  the  Chal- 
dffian  soothsayers  forbade  him  to  enter  it  during  his  life,  under  a 
penalty  of  some  terrible  danger.  Darius  was  intimidated ;  but  some 
Princes  of  his  fEonily  could  not  resist  a  strong  curiosity  which 
impelled  them  to  view  its  interior.  They  went  to  the  mountain, 
and  by  their  desire  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  priests  who  offi- 
ciated there ;  but,  in  the  act,  while  they  yet  hung  between  earth 
and  air,  the  sudden  appearance  of  some  serpents  on  the  rock  so 
terrified  the  people  above,  that  they  let  go  the  ropes,  and  the 

Princes  were  dashed  to  pieces To  incur  the  least 

possible  danger  to  myself  and  my  assistants,  I  had  selected  the 
Tomb  that  was  nearest  the  ground ;  but  even  that  was  upwards  of 
sixty  feet  above  its  level ;  and  I  came  off  with  not  a  few  bruises 
from  hard  knocks  against  the  rock  in  my  swinging  ascent." 

The  length  of  the  cave,  which  forms  the  whole  Tomb,  is  thirty-four 
feet,  and  its  height  nine.  Of  the  three  remaining  tombs,  that  which 
lies  farthest  to  the  eastward  of  the  one  Sir  E.  K.  Porter  explored, 
is  cut  in  a  receding  angle  of  the  mountain,  and,  therefore,  fiEices 
West.  From  the  result  of  this  fortunate  position,  its  sculptured 
sur£sice  has  suffered  less  from  exposure  to  the  burning  influence 
of  the  sun,  and  hence  the  delicate  chiselling  of  its  figures  and 
their  ornaments,  with  the  other  exterior  parts  of  the  tomb,  are  in 
finer  preservation  than  the  similar  parts  of  the  other  tombs.  On 
the  second  tomb  from  the  last  mentioned,  there  are  traces  of 
inscriptions,  and  on  this  only.  Over  the  whole  tablet  of  the 
upper  compartment,  letters  are  visible  wherever  they  could  be 
introduced ;  above  the  figures,  between  them  and  the  altar,  along 
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the  Bides  from  top  to  bottom,  in  short,  everywhere,  it  is  ooTered 
irith  arrow-bead  characters  in  good  preservation.  Sir  R  E. 
Porter  thinks  that  the  occorrence  of  the  inscription  warrants 
the  sapposition,  that  this  is  the  very  Tomb  which  was  cot  bj 
the  express  orders  of  Darios  to  receive  his  remains ;  for  Strabo 
mentions  that  there  was  an  inscription  on  it 

Cjms  was  the  first  Persiaq  King  who  ordered  bis  tQmb  to 
be  oonstmcted  daring  his  life.  And  we  may  now  believe 
the  story  which  states  that  his  body  was  buried  at  Pasargads. 
Heeren  considers  that  the  tombs  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  indubitably 
belong  to  no  later  period  than  the  Early  Persian  Empira 
Diodorus  states  that  "  there  were  tombs  dedicated  to  the  Peisian 
Ejngs  in  the  mountain  behind  Persepolis ; "  and  Cteeias.  when 
mentioning  the  one  which  was  made  by  the  order  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  says  that  **  it  was  in  the  double  mountain," 
an  expression  which  admits  the  inference  that  there  was 
another  mountain,  in  like  manner  devoted  to  Royal  sepulture. 
Quintus  Curtius  testifies  "  that  Alexander  so  respected  the  esta- 
blished customs  of  the  country,  that  \^en  the  body  of  Darius  was 
found,  he  caused  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  it  to  his  mother 
Sisygambis,  that  it  might  be  buried  after  the  manner  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  and  in  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors.'*  It  is  now  quite 
certain,  from  the  interpretation  of  the  Inscriptions,  that  this  is  the 
actual  sepulchre  of  Darius.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Asiatic 
Journal,  Major  Rawlinson  has  given  some  short  inscriptions 
firom  this  place,  which  were  funushed  to  him  by  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Tasker,  who  visited  Persepolis  in  1848,  and  who  died  a  martyr 
to  science,  having  sunk  under  a  fever  brought  on  by  the  toil  and 
exposure  he  encountered  in  procuring  copies  of  these  legends. 
Major  Rawlinson  promises  to  give  Mr.  Tasker*s  detailed  account 
of  tliese  inscriptions,  in  the  paper  he  is  now  preparing,  and  to  explain 
how,  in  hanging  by  a  rope  from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  he 
chanced  to  discover  the  trilingual  legends  attached  to  the  principal 
figures  of  the  tablet,  which,  from  the  minuteness  of  the  character, 
were  totally  invisible  from  below. 

We  now  come  to  the  later,  but  hardly  less  curious,  monuments 
which  exist  on  the  same  rock,  and  which  are,  without  doubt,  refer- 
able to  the  time  of  the  Sassanians.  "  The  first  presents  itself  **  says 
Sir  R  K.  Porter,  **  soon  after  we  pass  the  tomb  in  the  most  eastern 
direction.     Much  of  it  is  buried  in  the  earUi ;  the  three  figures, 
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which  are  its  subject,  being  now  only  visible  as  high  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  thighs;  the  two  principal  are  engaged  in  grasping, 
with  outstretched  arms,  a  wreath  or  twisted  bandeau,  from  which 
hang  a  couple  of  waving  ends.  The  first  figure,  which  holds  it 
in  his  right  hand,  stands  in  the  right  of  the  sculpture,  and 
appears  to  be  a  king.  He  is  crowned  with  a  diadem,  of  a  bonnet- 
^lape,  round  which  runs  a  range  of  upward-fluted  ornaments,  with 
a  balloon-like  mass,  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  crown.  From 
the  imitation  of  folds  in  the  stone,  it  is  evidently  intended  to  be 
a  decoration  of  some  sort  of  stuff.  A  fillet  binds  the  bottom  of 
the  head-dress  round  the  forehead,  appearing  to  tie  behind,  among 
a  redundancy  of  long,  flowing  hair,  whence  it  streams  in  two 
waving  ends,  resembling  those  fix>m  the  wreath  he  is  clasping. 
These  loose  riband-like  appendages  seem  badges  of  the  Arsacidan 
and  Sassanian  sovereignty,  and  we  find  them  attached  to  various 
parts  of  the  royal  dress  in  all  these  remains  of  antiquity.  His 
hair  is  full,  flowing,  and  curled,  having  nothing  of  the  stiff  wig 
appearance,  so  remarkable  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Achsemenian 
period.  The  beard  of  this  figure  is  very  singularly  disposed.  On 
the  upper  lip  it  is  formed  like  mustachios,  and  grows  from  the 
front  of  the  ear,  down  the  whole  of  the  jaw,  in  neat,  short  curls  ; 
but,  on  the  chin,  it  becomes  of  great  length  (which,  as  I  have 
observed  before,  seems  to  be  the  lasting  attribute  of  Royalty  in 
Persia),  and  is  tied  together,  just  at  the  point  of  tbe  chin,  whence 
it  hangs  like  a  large  tassel.  At  his  ear  is  the  fragment  of  an 
immense  pearl,  and  a  string  of  the  same  is  round  his  neck.  His 
outer  robe  or  scarf  is  fastened  on  the  chest  by  a  double-round 
clasp,  and  revolves  round  his  back.  His  tunic  has  tight  long 
sleeves,  and  is  bound  by  a  belt  which  passes  over  the  right  hip ; 
the  folds  of  the  timic  at  the  top  of  the  beh  are  well  expressed  in 
the  stone.  To  the  other  side  of  this  girdle  it  is  probable  the 
flword  is  attached,  the  hilt  of  which  he  is  grasping  with  his  left 
hand.  But,  the  whole  of  the  back  in  this  part,  over  half  his 
figure,  and  stretching  on  the  right  side  outline  of  the  opposite 
personage,  is  deplorably  broken  away.  On  my  arrival  afterwards 
at  Shiraz,  a  Persian  artist  showed  me  a  very  old  drawing  of  this 
bas-relief,  when  the  present  mutilated  space  was  filled  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure  of  a  boy,  crowned  with  a  diadem,  like  the 
personage  on  the  left;  and  like  the  figure  of  the  king,  clasping 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  the  left  hand." 
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Opposite  the  King  stands  a  figure,  which,  from  the  form,  is 
evidentlj  a  woman.  She  wears  on  her  head  a  moral  crown ;  long 
hraids  of  hair  hang  over  her  shoulders,  and  on  her  hreast;  a 
narrow  hand  encircles  her  waist,  carefully  tied  before,  with 
diverging  ends.  Her  dress  is  exceedingly  tight,  showing  the 
form  of  her  person,  with  sleeves  which  reach  to  the  knuckles  of 
the  fingers.  The  face  is  much  broken,  but  enough  is  left  to  show 
gigantic  feminine  features.  Her  right  hand  clasps  the  wreath 
with  the  King.  A  third  figure,  with  a  short,  bushy  beard,  stands 
behind  the  King.  He  wears  a  cap,  which  is  bent  forward,  and 
terminated  at  the  point  of  the  head  with  what  has  been  once  intended 
for  a  horse's  head.  His  left  hand  grasps  the  pommel  of  his  sword. 
The  composition  of  the  whole  piece  seems  to  represent  a  Boyal 
union ;  and  as  the  slab  resembles  very  much  a  Sassanian  coin 
of  Bahram  V.,  it  probably  refers  to  him.  Bahram  was  sumamed 
the  Gur,  for  his  fondness  for  the  chase  of  the  gur,  or  wild  ass ; 
and  he  met  his  death  in  a  gur-hunt. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  gives  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  love  of 
this  King  tqp?ards  his  Queen,  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
raised  her  so  highly  in  his  estimation.  The  tale  is  rather 
extravagant,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  romantic  taste  of  the 
Persians.  **The  ruling  passion  of  Bahram,"  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  **  was  the  chase ;  and,  proud  of  his  excellence  as  an 
archer,  he  wished  to  exhibit  his  skill  before  his  favourite  wife. 
She  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  the  plain ;  and  an  antelope 
was  descried  at  a  distance,  lying  asleep.  The  monarch  drew  his 
bow  with  such  precision,  that  his  arrow  grazed  the  animal's  ear. 
The  antelope  had  put  his  hind  hoof  to  the  spot,  to  strike  off  the 
fly  by  which  he  appeared  to  conceive  he  was  annoyed.  The 
monarch  shot  again,  and  pinned  the  hoof  to  the  horn.  The 
exulting  Bahram  turned  to  the  lady,  with  a  look  that  demanded 
her  opinion  of  his  skill ;  but  she  coolly  observed,  '  Practice  makes 
perfect.*  So  indifferent  a  reply,  when  he  expected  such  warm 
praises,  stung  him  to  the  soul  with  disappointment  and  jealousy ; 
and,  in  the  fury  of  the  moment,  he  ordered  her  to  be  carried  to 
the  mountains,  and  exposed  to  perish.  The  minister,  who  was  to 
obey  this  cruel  command,  took  her  thence,  but,  mercifully  sparing 
her  life,  allowed  her  to  retire,  under  a  deep  disguise,  to  an  obscure 
village  on  the  mountain  side.  She  took  up  her  lodgings  in  the 
upper  chamber  of  a  tower,  to  which  she  ascended  by  twenty  steps. 
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On  her  arrival,  she  boaght  a  youDg  calf,  ivhich  she  regularly 
carried  up  and  down  the  flight  every  day.     This  exercise  she 
continued  for  four  years,  and  the  improyement  in  her  strength 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  weight  of  the  animal.     Bahram, 
who  had  supposed  his  favourite  to  have  been  long  dead,  happened, 
after  a  flEttigaing  chase,  to  stop  one  evening  at  this  village.    He 
saw  a  young  woman  carrying  a  large  cow  up  a  flight  of  steps. 
He  was  astonished,  and  sent  to  inquire  how  strength  so  extra- 
ordinary bad  been  acquired  by  a  woman  apparently  so   truly 
feminine  in  form.    The  young  person,  who  had  wrapped  herself 
in  her  veil,  said  she  would  communicate  her  secret  to  none  but 
the  King,  and  to  him  only,  on  his  condescending  to  come  to  the 
tower  alone.     Bahram  instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  on  his 
repeating  his  admiration  of  what  he  had  seen,  she  bid  him  not 
lavish  praises,  as  if  she  had  performed  a  miracle ;  for  '  Practice 
makes  perfect!'  said  she,  in  her  natural  voice,  and  at  the  same 
time  li^ng  her  veil.     The  King  recognised  and  embraced  her. 
Struck  with  the  lesson  she  had  thus  given  him,  and  delighted 
with  a  proof  of  love,  which  had  induced  her  for  four  years  to 
pursue  so  arduous  a  plan  of  convincing  him  of  his  mistake  in 
doubting  its  existence,  he  restored  her  to  his  aflection  and  her 
tank  as  his  favourite  wife ;  and  had  a  palace  built  on  the  spot  of 
their  re-union,  to  commemorate  the  event." 

From  this  time,  she  appears  to  have  become  the  partner 

of  his  glory,  as  well  as  of  his  pleasures,  and  he  associated  her 

bust  with  his  own  on  the  coins  of  his  empire.     The  son  of 

their  union  is  also  seen    on    these   coins,  and  was,   probably, 

upon  this  bas-reUef,  though  now  obliterated.     The  history  of  this 

son,  as  given  by  the  Zeenat  al  Tuarick,  is  so  interesting,  that  we 

are  tempted  to  transcribe  the  account  which  exists  in  that  book 

"Bahram,"  says  the  Chronicle,  "had  a  beloved  son,  but  who 

was  considered  an  idiot.     In  vain  the  best  masters  endeavoured 

to  instruct  him.     He  appeared  incapable  of  all  acquirements, 

and  indifierent  to  every  earthly  stimulus.     One  day  his  tutor 

came  to  the  King  in  despair,  and  told  him  that  he  knew  not 

what  to  do,  as  his  son  had  added  vice  to  stupidity,  in  becoming 

hopelessly  enamoured  of  a  peasant's  daughter,  who  dwelt  near 

the  palace.    Bahram's  countenance  beamed  with  joy.     *  Thank 

God,'  exclaimed  he,   '  the  clay  is  kindled ! '  and,  sending  for 

the  fetther  of  the  young  creature  who  had  thus  awakened  his 
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son  to  existence,  he  spoke  to  him  in  these  terms.  '  I  do  not 
seek  to  trifle  with  your  honour,  but  I  tell  jou  that  your  daughter 
may  become  the  instrument  <^  the  nation's  happiness.  Mj 
son  loves  her,  and  her  power  oyer  him  may  be  unbounded. 
Bid  her  hold  the  power,  and  it  will  be  infinite,  but  teach  her 
to  arouse  in  him  the  desire  of  attaining  manly  perfection,  to 
obtain  her.  Infuse  iuto  her  the  virtuous  ambition  to  aim  at 
this  end;  and  she  may,  without  danger  to  herself,  give  him 
sufficient  encouragement  to  keep  hope  alive,  and  love  will  do  the 
rest'  The  old  man  engaged  to  instruct  his  daughter,  and  the 
young  woman  acted  so  exactly  to  what  she  was  enjoined,  that 
the  enamoured  Prince  soon  became  all  that  his  father  wished, 
and  the  nation  hoped.  Afterwards  making  her  his  wife,  when 
he  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Bahrto,  the  name 
of  Yezdigird  II.  was  not  inferior  in  renown  for  wisdom  and 
valour  to  any  of  the  greatest  of  his  race.  Indeed  he  was  so 
beloved  in  the  army,  as  to  receive  the  title  of  Sipahdest,  or  the 
soldier's  friend.*'  The  resemblance  of  this  story  to  Dryden's 
beautifal  tale,  from  Boccaodo,  of  Cymon  and  Ipbigenia,  is  very 
striking. 

The  next  bas-relief  is  a  few  paces  from  the  preceding;  it 
represents  a  combat  between  two  horsemen,  and  has  been 
originally  designed  mih  gnat  spirit,  and  executed  in  a  style 
superior  to  the  former  one.  The  proportions  of  the  figures 
are  very  good,  but  the  whole  piece  has  been  sadly  mutikted. 
The  most  conspicuous  figure  is  in  the  act  of  charging  his  opponent 
with  a  spear,  and  possesses  a  considerable  grace  of  contour,  and  a 
striking  harmony  of  action,  in  every  part  of  his  body.  He  wears  a 
winged  helmet.  A  very  large  and  long  quiver  hangs  down  upoo 
the  warrior  8  thigh ;  it  is  suspended  by  a  belt,  and  is  empty  of 
arrows.  The  portion  of  armour  which  is  still  visible  represents 
some  kind  of  metal  formed  into  scales,  like  that  worn  by  the 
Knights  Templars.  Behind  him  is  a  figure,  almost  wholly  efifiiced, 
who  was  probably  a  standard-bearer,  as  the  ensign  is  still  quite 
clear,  and  consists  of  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  large  ring,  under 
which  is  a  transverse  bar,  attached  at  each  end  to  a  hanging  tassel 
of  an  enormous  size,  in  the  shape  of  a  fringed  pine-ap{de.  His 
opponent  is  also  mounted  on  a  charger ;  but  both  man  and  horse 
are  so  obliterated,  that  little  remains  except  the  general  contour 
of  the  rider,  and  a  few  traces  of  the  steed ;  yet  the  q^t  in  botL 
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Burviyee  the  mutilatioQ.  A  prostrate  figure  lies  under  the  bellj 
of  the  principal  figure  s  horse.  The  winged  helmet,  <m  the  head 
of  the  principal  warrior,  resembles  that  on  the  head  <^  Bahram 
Qur,  on  one  of  his  coins,  and  it  is  possiUe  that  the  bas-relief  may 
be  meant  to  represent  that  hero. 

The  third  bas-relief  is  found  in  a  perfect  state,  when  com- 
pared with  the  others,  and  consists  of  four  figures.     The  prin- 
cipal one  is  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  is  certainly  a  King.     The 
bead-dress  and  the  whole  character  of  the  figure  is  entirely 
Saasanian.     In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which 
hangs  by  his  left  side ;  his  right  hand  is  stretched  out,  while  he 
grasps  in  that  hand  the  clasped  hands  of  a  person,  who  stands,  in 
the  posture  of  submission,  before  the  head  of  his  horse.    The 
trappings  of  the  horse  are  very  simple.     Behind  the  Royal  Figure 
stands  a  man  holding  his  right  hand  up,  in  the  attitude  of 
enjoining  silence.    The  head  is  unbearded,  and  the  figure  pro- 
bably represents  an  eunuch.     In  front  of  the  horse  is  another 
figure  bending  on  one  knee,  with  his  arms  extended  in  a  suppli- 
catory posture.     He  wears  the  undoubted  garb  of  a  Roman 
soldier.     Both  the  figures  before  the  horse  have  large  rings  round 
their  ancles,  probably  intended  by  the  victors  for  the  fixture  of 
chains ;  such  bracelets  never  having  been  a  part  of  the  Roman 
dress.     The  whole  length  of  this  excavation  is  thirty-seven  feet, 
the  horse  alone  occupying  fourteen  of  it. 

The  great  similitude  between  the  Persian  King  in  this  group, 
and  the  bust  on  the  coins  of  Shahpuhr  I.,  leaves  little  doubt  that 
he  is  the  figure  represented  by  the  King  in  this  sculpture,  and, 
as  the  subject  of  the  bas-relief  agrees  with  the  great  event  of 
his  life,  the  conquest  by  him  of  the  £mperor  Valerian, 
there  is  equally  little  doubt  that  this  sculpture  commemorates 
that  event.  The  details  of  Valerians  fate  are  darkly  and 
imperfectly  represented  in  history;  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  misfortune  of  the  Roman  emperor  was  deserved  by  long-' 
continued  imprudence  and  error.  He  had  reposed  an  implicit 
confidence  in  Mananus,  his  PreBtorian  prefect,  a  worthless  minis- 
ter, who  rendered  his  master  formidable  only  to  his  oppressed 
subjects,  while  he  was  contemptible  to  the  enemies  of  Rome.  By 
his  weak  or  wicked  councils,  the  imperial  army  was  betrayed 
into  a  situation,  where  valour  and  military  skill  were  equally 
unavailing.    The  vigorous  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  cut  their 
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way  through  the  Persian  host,  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter: 
the  licentious  legions  accused  Valerian  as  the  author  of  all 
their  misfortunes,  and  an  immense  sum  of  gold  was  offered  to 
purchase  the  permission  of  a  disgraceful  retreat.  But  the  Peisifm 
£jng,  conscious  of  his  superiority,  refused  the  money  with  dis- 
dain, and,  detaining  the  deputies,  advanced,  in  order  of  battle,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Roman  rampart,  and  insisted  on  a  personal  con- 
ference with  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  was  at  once  made 
prisoner,  and  his  astonished  troops  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
conqueror  put  a  douhle  disgrace  upon  the  conquered  by  in- 
Testiog  a  person  of  no  note,  of  bad  character  and  an  usurper  of 
the  imperial  throne  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  named  Cyriades, 
with  the  title  of  Emperor ;  and  the  Roman  army,  in  chains,  coold 
not  but  ratify  the  election. 

Sir  R.  E.  Porter  thinks  that  the  kneeling  figure  on  the  slab 
represents  Valerian,  and  that  the  other  one  to  which  he  is  giving 
his  hand  must  be  Cyriades.  The  overthrow  of  Valerian  happened 
in  A.D.  260,  and,  soon  after,  the  unhappy  monarch  was  led  captive, 
with  hundreds  of  his  people,  who  were  brought  from  the  Roman 
settlements  in  the  East  to  assist  in  building  the  city  of  Shahpuhr, 
a  superb  monument,  intended  by  the  victor  to  commemorate 
his  conquest  over  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  *'  The  voice  of  history," 
says  Gibl>on,  **  which  is  often  little  more  than  the  oi^gan  of  hatred 
or  flattery,  reproaches  Sapor  with  a  proud  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
conquest.  We  are  told  that  Valerian,  in  chains,  but  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple,  was  exposed  to  the  multitude,  a  constant 
spectacle  of  fallen  greatness;  and  that,  whenever  the  Persian 
monarch  mounted  on  horseback,  he  placed  lus  foot  on  the  neck  of 
the  Roman  emperor.  Notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  allies,  who  repeatedly  advised  him  to  remember  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  to  dread  the  returning  power  of  Rome, 
and  to  make  his  illustrious  captive  the  pledge  of  peace,  not  the 
oliject  of  insult,  Sapor  still  remained  inflexible.  When  Valerian 
sank  under  the  weight  of  shame  and  grief,  his  skin,  stuffed  with 
straw,  and  formed  into  the  likeness  of  a  human  figure,  was 
preserved  for  ages  in  the  most  celebrated  temple  of  Persia;  a 
more  real  monument  of  triumph  than  the  fancied  trophies  of 
brass  and  marble  so  often  erected  by  Roman  vanity." 

The  fourth  bas-relief  is  a  repetition  of  the  single  combat, 
described  in  the  second  bas-relief,  between  Bahram  Gur  and 
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what  Sir  K.  E.  Porter  imagines  to  be  a  Tatar  prince.  Thoagh 
much  mutilated,  it  is  better  preserved  than  the  former  one, 
and  is  designed  with  more  animation,  and  executed  in  a  higher 
style  of  art.  Over  the  whole  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  warriors 
may  be  traced  the  originally  perfect  coat  of  small  plate  mail. 
It  is  interesting  to  examine  closely  the  dress  of  these  soldiers, 
as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Persian  military  costume, 
und^  the  Arsacidan  and  Sassanian  dynasties,  varied  veiy  little 
firom  what  it  had  been  before  the  Macedonian  conquest.  Helio- 
doms,  in  his  description  of  the  Cataphracti,  a  heavy-armed  cavaliy, 
describes,  minutely,  the  plates  and  scales  of  the  horsemen,  and 
states  that  a  soldier  so  accoutred  resembled  a  moving  statue 
of  metal.  The  heavy  and  long  pike,  in  the  hand  of  these 
adversaries,  is  what  Heliodorus  describes  as  the  ancient  Persian 
weapon,  the  same  we  see  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Dynasty  of  Gyms, 
and  read  of  as  in  the  hands  of  the  Grecian  invaders  of  Persia. 

The  fifth  sculpture  is  one  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  has  been 
drawn  by  almost  eveiy  traveller.    Its  subject  is  two  men  on  horse- 
back, meeting  each  oUier ;  the  one  bestowing,  the  other  receiving 
the  circlet,  or  badge  of  sovereignty.     The  figure  on  the  right,  as 
we  stand  looking  at  it,  wears  a  mural  crown :   the  centre  being 
filled  with  a  low  semicircular  cauL    The  beard  is  long,  and  rather 
waving,  but  cut  square  at  the  extremity.     His  right  arm  is 
advanced  over  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  he  holds  in  his  hand  a 
cirdet,  from  which  hangs  down  a  broad  riband.     He  appears  in 
the  act  of  presenting  it  to  the  opposite  horseman,  whose  right  arm 
and  hand  are  held  out  to  receive  it.     The  left  hand  of  the  first 
figure  grasps  a  short,  dub-like  staff,  by  the  narrow  extremity. 
The  right  foot  of  the  horse,  which  is  raised,  touches  the  head  of 
a  prostrate  man,  with  serpents  twisting  over  a  band  round  his 
brows,  in  the  place  of  hair.     The  eyes  are  closed,  as  if  he  were 
dead,  and  the  ear  formed  like  the  united  ears  of  a  rabbit.    The 
opposite  figure,  who  is  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  circlet,  wears  a 
close  skull-cap  helmet    From  its  crest  rises  an  enormous  balloon- 
appearance,  full  of  folds ;  from  this  flow  behind  the  usual  royal 
floating  ends.     The  face  has  a  rather  inclined  position,  with  a 
reverential  expression.    The  bridle  of  the  horse  is  ornamented 
with  roses,  and  the  strap  on  his  chest  has  three  lions'  heads, 
in  medallions,  carved  beautifuUy  in  relievo.     The  left  foot  of  this 
horse,  like  the  other  one,  is  raised,  and  touches  the  neck  of  tha 
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second  prostrate  figure,  \vho6e  head  is  coTered  with  a  cap,  or 
helmet,  with  a  hadge  on  the  side.  A  rioh  collar  encircles  the  top 
of  his  chest.  Behind  this  last  horseman  stands  a  beardless  padi, 
wearing  a  high,  round-topped  cap,  and  holding  a  flj-flapper,  of 
horse-hair,  near  the  head  of  the  figure  before  hinu  On  Uie 
breast  of  the  horses,  just  above  the  shoulders  of  the  animals,  are 
inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Pahlavi.  The  length  of  the  excavaticm 
is  HI  feet ;  it  is  in  white  marble,  with  a  considerable  polish,  ia 
the  most  perfect  state  of  preserration. 

The  subject  of  the  bas-relief  seems  historical,  interwoYOu  irith 
allegorical  references ;  and  the  sense  of  the  inscriptions,  as  tnon- 
lated,  illustrates  the  design  of  the  sculptor.  8ilyestre  de  Sacy, 
in  his  **  Memoires  sur  les  Antiquites  de  la  Perse,"  has  devoted 
many  pages  to  the  illustration  of  this  sculpture,  and  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  its  inscriptions.  He  gives,  as  a  translation  of  tiie 
Pahlavi  portion :  '*  G'est  ici  la  figure  du  serviteor  d'Ormuzd^ 
du  Dieu  Ardashir,  Hoi  des  Rois  dlran,  de  la  race  des  Diem, 
fils  du  Dieu  Babec,  Roi."  This  legend  is  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
horse  of  the  man  who  receives  the  circlet.  The  Greek  expresses 
nearly  the  same  words.  The  inscription  on  the  other  horse  is 
written  three  times  over,  the  Greek  bdng  between  the  PahlaTi 
ones.  M.  de  Sacj  restores  the  Greek,  and  translates  it :  "  C'est 
ici  la  figure  du  Dieu  Jupiter."  This  inscription  is  valuable,  as 
determining  that  the  sculptures  of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  are  of  the 
Sassanian,  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  of  the  Ana- 
cidan  period.  Sir  R.  E.  Porter  imagines  that  this  particular  bas- 
relief  is  an  emblematical  representation  of  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  Persian  Empire,  in  the  person  of  Ardashir  Babegao, 
the  hereditary  successor  of  its  founder,  Cyrus.  Ormazd  is 
probably  intended  on  the  bas-relief,  by  the  figure  wearing  the 
mural  crown.  He  is  there  as  the  supporter  of  the  True  Believers, 
and  as  the  protector  of  the  Kaianian  Princes ;  and,  while  bis 
horse  crushes  under  his  feet  the  Gorgon-headed  demon  of  Arsa- 
cidan  idolatry,  he  presents  to  Ardashir  (whose  horse  tramples  on 
the  representative  of  the  fallen  Parthian  monarchy)  the  Cydarit, 
or  ancient  diadem  of  his  ancestors.  This  diadem  consisted  of  t 
twisted  bandeau  of  intertwined  white  and  purple,  and  was  alwajs 
received  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  Royalty  by  the  Persians.  Xenophon 
.describes  the  turban  of  Cyrus  as  made  of  the  same  colours,  and 
^states  that  about  his  high  turban  he  bound  the  diadem,  or  wreath. 
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But  for  the  inscriptions,  it  would  seem  that  the  sculpture  might 
represent  the  resignation  of  the  imperial  power  of  Ardashir  into 
the  hands  of  his  son  Shahpuhr,  after  having  reigned  gbriouslj 
over  Persia  for  fourteen  years. 

The  sixth  sculpture,  and  the  last  which  is  legible,  lies  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  others,  and  consists  of  the  King,  standing  in  a 
niche  or  on  a  rostrum,  as  if  ddivering  an  harangue.  His  head  is 
covered  with  the  winged  helmet,  and  surmounted  by  the  usual 
OYal  mass,  reserved  for  Royal  heads  alone.  A  thick  cluster  of 
carls  falls  upon  his  left  shoulder.  His  face,  which  is  almost 
obliterated,  looks  over  his  right  shoulder ;  his  beard  is  short,  and 
tied  in  the  tassel  shape.  The  figure  terminates  at  the  knees, 
being  there  met  by  the  front  of  the  rostrum,  against  which  he 
stands.  To  the  left  and  right  of  him  appears  a  row  of  persons, 
who  are  only  seen  as  far  as  the  head  and  shoulders,  being  con- 
cealed by  a  sort  of  screen,  divided  in  two  by  the  person  of  the 
King.  Hiree  of  these  men  are  to  the  left  of  him ;  and  two  of 
them  wear  high  caps  bending  over  the  forehead.  All  the  figures 
hold  up  their  right  hands,  in  tiie  attitude  of  commanding  attention. 
The  third  head  in  the  group  wears  a  round-topped  cap,  on  which 
is  a  crescent,  with  a  small  circle  over  it.  Those  to  the  right  of 
the  King  are  five  in  number,  and  three  of  them  are  very  much 
broken.  The  four  nearest  him  wear  caps,  all  different ;  the  fifth 
has  no  head-dress;  his  hair  is  short,  waving  over  the  forehead, 
and  very  thick  and  curling  behind ;  and  the  beard  is  short  and 
square,  and  the  features  peculiarly  handsome,  and  a  countenance 
almost  speaking.  One  of  the  head-dresses  appears  to  terminate 
in  the  heads  of  dogs,  or  hons.  Behind  this  person,  and  in  the 
lower  relief  almost  obliterated,  is  a  smaller  head,  with  a  similar 
cap,  of  only  one  crested  point,  representing  a  dog,  or  a  lion,  over  the 
forehead.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thinks  that  the  two  unbearded  heads 
represent  females ;  but,  except  this  peculiarity,  we  discern  nothing 
in  their  dress,  or  the  contour  of  the  figures,  to  justify  this 
idea. 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  to  which  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs 

this  sculpture  ought  to  be  attributed,  as  it  tells  no  circumstance  in 

their  history  to  which  we  have  any  clue.    On  a  coin  of  Bahram 

Gur,  containing  profiles  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  young 

Prince,  the  two  latter  wear  tiaras,  which  lean  forward,  similar  to 

those  on  the  sculpture ;  and  crested  at  the  projecting  points  with 

bb2 
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the  head  of  an  animal:  that  over  the  brow  of  the  female  appeals 
to  be  a  bull*8,  or  a  cow  s ;  that  over  the  boy's,  a  hawk's. 

Nearly  opposite  the  third  tomb,  and  about  twenty  yards  distant 
from  the  rock,  stands  a  building  similar  to  that  ak^y  mentioned 
at  Muighab,  and  which  is  commonly  called  the  Fire  Temf^ 
This  temple  differs  from  the  other  in  being  higher  and  narrower. 
It  has  suffered  little  from  time,  and  is  nearly  perfect  It  is  boflt 
of  marble  from  the  adjacent  rocks,  each  block  being  three  feet  sii 
inches  in  width,  but  vaiying  in  length.  One  single  slab  forma  the 
cornice  of  the  northern  face,  which  is  twenty  feet  eight  inches  long, 
an  amazing  mass  to  have  been  placed  where  it  now  is.  TIm 
height  of  the  building  is  thirty-ffve  feet :  the  entrance  is  on  tlie 
north  front,  about  eleven  feet  above  the  ground ;  the  portal  is  fite 
feet  wide  and  six  high*  The  grooves  for  the  pivots  of  the  doors 
are  deeply  cut,  both  at  the  bottom  and  the  top,  where  they  are 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  wall;  so  that  the  ponderous  stone 
divisions  must  have  met  in  the  middle,  and  shut  close.  The 
circling  marks  of  their  movements  are  strongly  worn  in  the  marUe 
floor.  The  chamber,  which  is  contained  within  such  an  immense 
solidity  of  wall  and  doorway,  is  only  a  square  of  twelve  feet,  and  in 
height  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen.  There  is  no  trace  d 
writing  either  within  or  without  the  temple,  nor  any  aperture  in 
the  room  except  the  door  to  admit  light  and  air ;  but  the  walls  aiB 
perfectly  black  with  smoke,  showing  clearly  the  purpose  for  whidi 
the  building  had  been  anciently  used. 

Sir  E.  E.  Porter  thinks  that  this  remarkable  building  was 
hardly  a  Temple,  but  had  been  nsed  as  a  sort  of  sacristy,  and 
as  a  repository  lor  the  sacred  element  during^*4he  suspension 
of  the  greater  solemnities.  The  building  at  Murghab,  which 
was  near  the  great  platform,  was  probably  used  in  a  sinilar 
manner.  The  Sacred  Flame  was  never  allowed  to  go  out,  except 
on  the  death  of  a  King ;  and  then,  it  is  probable,  that  onlj 
a  few  of  the  fires  were  extinguished,  as  Strabo  and  other  authors 
directly  imply,  that  the  great  fountains  of  this  holy  element,  in 
the  temples,  were  never  extinguished.  Great  care  was  taken  of 
its  purity,  and  to  preserve  it  from  any  blast  of  air ;  it  was  fed  with 
wood  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  never  blown  with  bellows ;  and, 
that  it  might  not  be  breathed  upon,  the  priests  never  c^proadied, 
except  with  cloths  over  their  mouths.  From  the  great  value  of 
the  offerings  often  deposited  in  these  sacred  places,  it  was  cus- 
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totaarj  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  the  sepulchrea  of  the  Persian 
Kings ;  and  the  affectionate  care  of  &rouriie  aemmts  waa  often 
devoted  to  the  maintonance  of  the  Blato  ceremonj.  Thus,  the 
chief  eunach  of  Daiius,  the  son  of  Hjstaspee,  passed  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life  at  the  Tomb  of  his  Master ;  and  the  practice  of 
such  gloom;  vigils  still  exists  among  the  present  followers  of  that 
PriDce's  &ith,  the  Faraees  of  Yezd  and  of  India  alnaj^  placing  a 
watch  in  the  sepulchre  of  their  dead,  who  never  quits  the  spot, 
till  he  is  relieved  bj  another,  and  frequently  remains  there  till 
he  dies. 

A  few  paces  beyond  the  last  bas-relief,  the  rock  terminates  to 
the  W.,  and  then,  taking  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  N.,  bends 
Toand  again  in  an  ampbitheatrical  sweep  towards  the  W.  Sir 
R.  £.  Porter,  on  skirting  the  mounttuns,  came,  after  a  little  dis 
taace,  to  two  large  projecting  masses  of  rock,  close  to  the  plain. 


out  of  whoee  solid  substance  had  been  cut  two  Altars,  almost  in 
contact  one  with  the  other.  The  height  of  their  bases  from  the 
level  of  the  ground  beneath  did  not  exceed  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 
Both  stand  on  the  same  platform  of  rock,  which  is  gained  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  hewn  out  of  its  side,  and  ascended  from  the  south. 
The  form  of  each  altar  is  a  square  of  four  feet  six  inches.     The 
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eomers  are  blunted,  bj  each  one  having  a  heavy  and  raddy- 
shaped  column  running  up  its  side,  and  resting  on  a  square  plinth. 
A  Idnd  of  zone  terminates  the  top  of  these  columns,  from  which 
springs  an  airch.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  an  ardiitrave  ornamented 
with  a  range  of  cylindrical  forms,  somewhat  resembling  battle- 
ments. Though  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  representations  on  the 
Sassanian  coins,  these  stractores  correspond  sufficiently  with  them 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  use  to  which  they  have  been  applied ;  and 
though  Herodotus  and  Strabo  both  assert  that  the  Perscians  had 
neither  images,  altars,  nor  temples,  but  performed  their  sacrifiees 
on  mountains  and  high  places,  with  extreme  simplicity,  to  the 
Supreme  God,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon,  this  must  be  understood  of 
the  earliest  period  of  their  history.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  Altars  belong  to  the  early  history  of  Persia ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  are  due,  like  some  of  the  sculptures,  to  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  the  Magian  system,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Ardashir  Babegan.  On  the  rock  above  the  tombs,  Sir 
B.  E.  Porter  discovered  a  small  marble  column,  without  either 
capital  or  base,  exactly  on  the  perpendicular  above  the  excavation 
of  the  sepulchres,  and  probably  coeval  with  them.  He  obsenred, 
also,  several  large  spots  of  different  dimensions  cut  out  of  the 
level  of  the  mountain,  as  if  for  the  floors  of  rooms.  The  one  of  the 
greatest  space  is  a  square  of  more  than  twenty  feet ;  on  its  surface 
were  three  or  four  steps  elevated  above  each  other,  in  the  manner 
ef  a  pedestal  to  a  Throne  or  an  Altar. 

Ilather  more  than  a  farsang  from  the  Chehel  Minar,  and  at  Uie 
Ibot  of  a  mountain  called  Nakhsh-i-Rejib,  which  constitutes  part 
of  the  Persepolitan  range,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  found  a  large  natund 
fecess,  formed  by  rude  masses  of  rock,  receding  and  projecting  in 
a  variety  of  picturesque  shapes.  On  the  faces  of  three  of  them 
he  found  many  historical  bas-reliefs.  The  one  to  the  right  is  the 
same  in  subject,  but  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  one  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  which  represents  the  two  colossal  horsemen, 
holding  a  Royal  circlet  between  them.  The  prostrate  bodies  are 
omitted  on  this  sculpture,  and  the  execution  is  evidently  of  a  later 
age,  and  of  less  skilful  workmen.  The  figures  are  more 
clumsy,  and  the  draperies  confused.  It  is  greatly  mutilated,  but 
not  by  time ;  and  the  marks  of  savage  violence  are  scarred  over 
it  in  a  thousand  places.  Chardin  relates,  that,  soon  after  the 
death  of   the  great   Shah   Abbas,   the  prime  minister  of  his 
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unworthy  successor  ordered  sixty  men  to  be  employed  every  day, 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  in  destroying  the  ruins  in  the  plain 
of  Merdusht  Some  disgust  had  been  taken  at  the  passion 
£iiropeau  travellexs  had  i^own  to  yisit  these  remains ;  and  thus 
a  barbarous  policy  attempted  to  sweep  them  from  the  earth. 
The  length  of  this  excayation  is  seyenteen  feet,  and  it  commences 
six  feet  above  the  ground. 

The   next  slab  occupies  the  centre  of  the  recess,  and  is  a 
repetition  of  the  former  subject,  only  the  actors  are  on  foot. 
In  one  hand  they  hold  the  wreath  firmly  between  them,  while 
with   the  other  they  grasp  a  couple  of  strong  staves.     Two 
attendants  stand  behind  :  one  is  beardless,  and  holds  a  fiy- 
flapper ;    his  companion  rests  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword. 
In  the  rear  of  the  other  great  personage  stands  a  long  pole,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  defaced  square  mass.    Near  it  are  two 
figures,  with  faces  hideously  uglj,  but  having  the  contour  of 
women.    A  couple  of  very  small  forms  are  visible  between  the 
principal  ones,  but  almost  wholly  obliterated.     This  sculpture 
appears  co-eval  with  the  superior  works  of  Nakhsh-i-Bustam ;  its 
length  is  only  fifteen  feet    The  third  bas-relief  is  the  largest, 
and  has  been  the  most  important ;  but  it  has  suffered  sadly  from 
the  hammers  of  the  destroyers.  The  leading  personage  is  evidently 
a  King :  he  is  on  horseback,  and  precedes  nine  followers,  the  three 
foremost  of  whom  are  leaning  on  the  pommels  of  their  swords,  in 
the  attitude  of  attention.     Tbe  dress  of  each  of  the  nine  attend- 
ants is  precisely  the  same,  down  to  the  minutest  ornaments.     It 
is  therefore  probable  that  they  represent  the  corps  of  guards, 
usually  attendant  on  the  monarch,  and  that  the  whole  slab  records 
some  expedition,  made  by  the  King,  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
The  face  of  the  King  and  the  upper  part  of  his  dress  have  been 
destroyed  ;  a  cestus,  however,  of  jewels  or  pearls,  remains  visible, 
similar,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  remarks,  to  the  girdle  of  pearls  worn  on 
state  occasions  by  the  late  Shah  Fatha  All  Shah.   An  inscription  in 
Greek  and  Fahkvi  is  engraved  on  the  breast  of  the  horse,  and  is 
extended  along  the  wall,  under  the  nose  of  that  animal.    De  Sacy, 
following  Niebuhr's  copy,  has  translated  the  Greek  portion  as 
follows  : — "  C'est  ici  la  figure  du  serviteur  d'Ormuzd,  du  Dieu 
Sapor,  Hoi  des  Eois  de  Tlran,  et  du  Touran,  de  la  race  des  Dieux ; 
ills  du  serviteur  d'Ormuzd,  du  Dieu  Ardashir,  Eoi  des  Hois  de 
riran,  de  la  race  des  Dieux,  petit  fils  du  Dieu  Babek,  RoL'* 
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The  interpretation  of  the  Greek  inscription,  which  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Pahlavi,  shows  that  this  inscription  refers  to  ShahpuhrL, 
who  is  here  represented  at  the  head  of  his  guards  or  nobles,  in 
some  Eoyal  procession.  One  chief  interest  in  it,  is,  that  the 
swords,  on  which  the  soldiers  lean,  are  different  from  the  old 
Persian  sword,  and  are  quite  straight  The  change,  in  the  old 
form  of  the  sword,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  bj  the  last 
Darius,  in  imitation  of  the  Macedonians. 

About  half  a  mile,  westward,  on  the  plain,  is  a  large  and  hi^ 
square  platform,  of  perfectly  smooth  white  marble,  around  which, 
at  a  little  distance,  are  several  heaps  of  ruins,  probably  the  remains 
of  some  considerable  edifice,  which  had  formerly  surrounded  an 
extensive  area,  of  which  this  superb  platform,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  superstructure,  formed  the  centre.  From  the 
various  mounds  and  scattered  fragments,  lying  all  the  way 
between  this  spot  and  the  Takht-i-Jamshid,  and  again  further 
to  the  S.E.,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  capital 
stretched  itself  along  the  whole  foot  of  the  mountain,  connecting 
itself  with  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  as  its  fsirthest  limit 

Descending  into  the  plain,  a  little  below  the  small  Peise- 
politan  temple  which  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  nei^boniiiood 
of  Shiraz,  Sir  Robert  Porter  found,  upon  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains, a  range  of  sculptures  cut  upon  the  hce  of  the  rock,  and 
evidently  the  work  of  the  Sassanian  period,  though  much 
inferior  to  those  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam.  Some  of  them  seem 
to  be  hardly  more  than  the  commencements  of  their  subjects. 
The  most  finished  consists  of  two  figures,  one,  that  of  a  woman 
of  a  graceful  outline,  clothed  in  drapery  of  peculiar  lightness 
and  delicacy,  a  large  veil,  which  is  held  in  her  left  hand,  enve- 
loping her  figure,  while  she  stretches  out  her  right  towards  her 
companion,  who  is  dressed  in  the  Royal  style  of  the  Sassanian 
bas-reliefis,  and  presents  her  with  something  like  a  flower.  The 
remainder  of  the  range  comprises  two  more  sculptures,  both 
containing  the  effigies  of  a  King,  with  a  profusion  of  carls, 
the  globular  crown,  a  collar  and  ear-rings ;  but  they  are  all 
carelessly  executed. 

Sir  R.  E.  Porter  also  mentions  some  Sassanian  remains  at 
Rhey  (the  ancient  Rhages),  consisting  of  the  side  of  a  rock, 
which  has  been  smoothed  away,  so  as  to  present  a  sur&ce  about 
sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  in  breadth.     On  this  sur&ce 
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there  is  a  colossal  bas-relief,  the  execution  of  which  is,  how- 
ever, rude,  and  apparendj  unfinished.  It  represents  a  horseman 
in  full  charge,  couching  his  spear.  Long  drapeiy  flows  from 
his  thigh,  and  on  his  head,  which  is  unfinished,  there  is  the  usual 
balloon-shaped  head-dress  of  the  Sassanian  sovereigns.  The  fore^ 
legs  of  the  horse  are  hewn  out  only  to  the  knees ;  and  the  hinder 
legs  are  chiselled  but  to  the  hocks.  There  is  the  head  of 
another  horse,  evidently  intended  to  have  borne  the  antagonist  of 
the  Royal  hero ;  but  no  further  outline  is  visible.  The  sketch  was 
probably  begun  by  some  one  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs,  perhaps 
by  the  hero  who  founded  the  dynasty,  on  the  subversion  of  the 
Arsacidan  race,  and  who  might,  perhaps,  have  wished  thus  to 
engrave  a  trophy  of  his  great  achievements,  on  the  very  rock 
which  had  upheld  the  throne  of  the  first  Prince  of  the  race  he  had 
for  ever  deposed. 

The  ruins  of  Shahpuhr  near  Kazerun  have  been  long  considered 
as  among  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  Sassanian  princes. 
Though  lying  but  a  few  miles  out  of  the  road,  they  have  been 
passed  by  every  traveller,  from  Tavemier  and  Thevenot  to  Scott 
Waring ;  but  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Morier  visited  them  in  the  year 
1809,  when  accompanying  the  mission  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges 
to  Persia,  that  any  full  account  of  them  had  been  published. 
The  sculptures  are  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Kazerun.  About  seven  miles  from  it,  Mr.  Morier  passed 
the  ruined  village  of  Derses ;  and,  leaving  two  tombs,  one  on 
the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  road,  came  to  the 
bed  of  a  torrent,  over  which  there  seems  to  have  been  built  an 
aqueduct,  for,  on  each  side  of  its  banks,  there  are  remains  of 
masonry,  and  traces  of  its  conduit  may  be  perceived  on  the 
southern  bank.  The  extent  of  the  ruins  of  Shahpuhr  to  the  south- 
ward is  bounded  by  a  beautiful  stream  of  water.  Over  the  spring, 
from  which  it  issues,  the  road  is  sustained  by  fragments  of  archi- 
tecture, which  are  part  of  the  entablature  of  some  public  building, 
and,  by  their  dimensions,  must  have  once  been  magnificent. 

''Immediately  after  passing  the  spring,  we  came,*'  says  Mr. 
Morier,  '*  upon  the  ruins  of  Shahpur.  When  standing  on  an 
eminence,  we  computed  the  whole  to  be  comprised,  on  a  rough 
calculation,  within  a  circumference  of  six  miles.  This  circum- 
ference enclosed  a  tract  of  plain,  and  a  hill,  on  which  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  citadel  formed  a  conspicuous  and  commanding  object 
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Whether  by  the  caprice  of  Nature,  or  by  the  labour  of  man,  thk 
hill,  or  acropolis,  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  great  range  o£ 
mountains  forming  the  most  eastern  boundary  of  the  pkLi  of 
Eazerun.  Between  this  and  another  imposing  mass  of  rock,  runs 
the  beautiful  river  of  Shahpur.  We  reckoned  the  space  between  the 
two  rocks  at  thirty  yards,  which  formed  a  little  fdain  of  Terdore 
and  shrubbery,  intersected,  indeed,  by  the  stream  of  the  river.  The 
opening  between  the  two  grand  masses  presented  a  landscape  the 
most  varied,  the  most  tranquil,  the  most  picturesque,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  sublime,  that  imagination  can  form.  A  black 
and  stupendous  rock  (the  strata  of  which  were  thrown  into  strong 
and  wild  positions,  and  formed  an  acute  angle  with  the  horizon^ 
flanked  the  right  of  the  picture ;  while  another  still  more  extnordi- 
nary  rock,  as  richly  illumined  as  the  other  was  darkened,  supported 
the  left.  Between  both  a  distant  range  of  mountains,  whose  roc^ 
were  terminated  by  a  plain,  filled  up  the  interstice,  forming  a 
fine  aerial  perspective ;  whilst  the  river  and  rich  shrubbery  conn- 
pleted  a  most  enlivening  foreground.  The  hill,  on  which  the 
remains  of  the  citadel  stand,  is  covered  by  ruins  of  walb  and 
turrets.  On  its  eastern  aspect,  the  nature  of  the  fortification  can 
be  traced  easily;  for  walls  fill  the  chasms  from  rock  to  rock, 
forming  altogether  a  place  of  defence  admirably  strong. 

*'  The  first  object  which  arrested  our  attention,  was  a  mutilated 
sculpture  of  two  colossal  figures  on  horseback,  carved  on  the  super- 
ficies of  the  rock.  The  figure  on  the  right  vras  the  most  injorod ; 
the  only  part  indeed  which  we  could  ascertain  with  precision,  was 
one  of  the  front  and  two  of  the  hinder  feet  of  a  horse,  standing  over 
the  statue  of  a  man,  who  was  extended  at  his  fiill  length,  his  hc^ 
turning  outwardly,  and  reposed  upon  his  right  hand,  and  his  attire 
bearing  marks  of  a  Roman  costume.  A  figure  in  the  same  dress 
was  placed  in  an  attitude  of  supplication  at  the  horse^s  knees,  and 
a  head  in  alto-relievo  just  appeared  between  the  hinder  feet.  The 
equestrian  figure  on  the  left  is  not  quite  so  much  mutilated,  the 
horse  and  parts  of  the  drapery  on  the  thighs  being  still  well  pre- 
served  The  next  piece  of  sculpture  (which,  like 

the  former,  was  carved  upon  the  mountain  of  the  citadel)  is  perfect 
in  all  its  parts.  It  consists  of  three  grand  compartments ;  the 
central  and  most  interesting  represents  a  figure  on  horseback, 
whose  dress  announces  a  Boyal  personage.  His  head-dress  is  a 
crown,  on  which  is  placed  a  globe ;  his  hair  flows  in  veiy  large  and 
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massy  curls  over  both  shoulders,  whilst  a  slight  mustachio  just 
covers  his  upper  lip,  and  gives  much  expression  to  a  countenance 
strongly  indicative  of  pride  and  majesty.  His  body  is  clothed 
vrith  a  robe,  which  falls  in  many  folds,  to  his  girdle,  and  then 
extends  itself  over  his  thigh  and  legs  as  low  as  his  ancle.  A 
quiver  hangs  by  his  side  ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  hand  of 
a  figure  behind  him,  which  stands  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  hind 
quarter  of  his  horse,  and  which  is  dressed  in  the  Roman  tunic  and 
helmet  A  figure,  habited  also  in  the  Roman  costume,  is  on  its 
knees  before  the  head  of  the  horse,  with  its  hands  extended,  and 
with  a  face  betraying  entreaty.  Under  the  feet  of  the  horse  is 
another  figure  extended,  in  the  same  attire  and  character  as  that 
of  the  other  two  Roman  figures ;  to  the  right  of  the  tablet  stands 
a  figure  (behind  that  in  a  suppliant  attitude)  with  his  hands  also 
extended,  but  dressed  in  a  different  manner,  and,  as  far  as  we 
eould  judge,  with  features  more  Egyptian  than  European.  In  the 
angle  between  the  King*s  head  and  the  horse's,  is  a  Victory  dis- 
playing the  scroll  of  hme,  A  figure  (part  of  which  is  concealed 
by  the  one  on  its  knees)  completes  the  whole  of  this  division. 
The  second  grand  compartment,  which  is  on  the  right,  is  divided 
again  into  six  sub-compartments,  in  each  of  which  are  carved 
three  figures,  the  costumes  and  general  physiognomies  of  which 
are  all  different.  They  appear  mostly  in  postures  of  supplication, 
and  I  should  suspect  are  representations  of  vanquished  people. 
On  the  left,  in  the  third  grand  compartment,  are  rows  of  horsemen, 
divided  by  one  line  into  two  smaller  compartments.  They  have 
all  the  same  characteristic  dress  and  features  as  the  royal  figure 
in  the  centre,  and  certainly  represent  his  forces.  The  whole  of 
this  most  interesting  monument  is  sculptured  in  a  very  hard  rock, 
which  bears  the  finest  polish,  and  which  we  pronounce  to  be  a 
coarse  species  of  jasper.  The  shortness  of  our  stay  did  not  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  delineating  the  detail  of  many  figures  which 

have  been  so  faithfully  portrayed The  figures  on 

loot  are  in  height  five  feet  nine  inches :  figures  on  horseback,  from 
the  rider's  cap  to  the  horse's  hoofs,  six  feet  five  inches ;  the  minor 
tablets  are  four  feet  ten  inches  in  length ;  the  grand  tablet  eleven 
feet  eleven  inches. 

"  Having  examined  these,  we  next  crossed  the  river  to  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  opposite  rock.  The  first  is  a  long  tablet,  containing 
a  multitude  of  figures.    The  principal  person  (who  is  certainly  the 
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King  represented  in  the  former  tablet)  is  placed  in  the  Terj  centre 
of  the  piece,  alone  in  a  small  compardnent,  and  is  seated  with  a 
sword  placed  betwixt  his  legs,  on  the  pommel  of  which  rests  his 

left  hand On  his  right,  on  the  uppermost  of  two 

long  slips,  are  many  men,  who  seem  to  be  a  mixtore  of  Persians 
and  Homans,  the  former  conducting  the  latter  as  prisoners.  Under 
these,  in  the  lower  step,  are  others,  who  hy  their  wigs  appear  to 
be  Persians.  Their  leader  bears  a  human  head  in  both  hands, 
and  extends  it  towards  the  central  6gure.  On  the  left  are  four 
small  compartments.  The  first  (nearest  that  figure,  and  the 
highest  from  the  ground)  incloses  a  crowd  of  men,  whose  arms 
are  placed  over  one  another's  shoulders.  Below  these  are  five 
figures,  one  of  whom  leads  a  horse  without  any  more  furniture 
than  a  bridle.  The  other  two  compartments  are  filled  up  with 
eight  figures  each.  We  considered  this  to  represent,  in  general, 
a  King  seated  in  his  room  of  audience ;  surrounded  by  his  own 
people,  and  by  nations  tributary  to  him.  The  length  is  eleyen 
yards  four  inches.  On  the  left  of  this  were  two  colossal  figures 
on  horseback,  carved  in  alto-relioTO.  The  one  to  the  right  had 
all  the  dress,  character,  and  features  of  the  King  aboTe  described ; 
the  other  on  the  left  appeared  also  a  Boyal  personage,  but  differing 
in  dress,  and  in  the  furniture  of  his  horse.  Both  had  their  hands 
extended,  and  held  a  ring,  which  we  conceiyed  to  be  emblematical 

of  peace 

**  Walking  forwards,  we  came  to  a  Teiy  extensive  piece  of 
sculpture,  the  lower  parts  of  which  were  entirely  destroyed.  We 
saw,  however,  on  the  right,  a  row  of  camels*  and  men's  heads, 
intermixed ;  and  under  them  a  row  of  horses'  and  men's  heads, 
which  were  demolished  from  the  horses*  eyes  downwards.  In 
front  of  these,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  feet,  was  part  of 
the  figure  of  a  horse,  the  King,  as  before,  holding  a  bow  and 
four  arrows  in  his  right  hand.  We  supposed  that  this  might  be 
the  commencement  of  a  hunting-piece.     Our  research  terminated 

in  a  most  perfect  sculpture This  piece  contained 

a  much  greater  number  of  objects  than  any  of  the  others,  and  a 
much  greater  diversity  of  characters.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is 
here  divided  into  a  variety  of  unequal  compartments,  all  of  which 
are  occupied  by  a  multitude  of  figures.  In  the  middle  is  a  rather 
reduced  copy  of  the  second  relievo,  which  I  have  described  (that 
of  the  King  and  the  suppliant),  except  that,  &cing  the  King, 
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there  is  an  additional  personage,  with  a  hand  extended  holding  a 
ring.     In  the  first  row,  at  the  top  on  the  right,  are  a  number  of 
slight  figures,  with  their  arms  folded ;  the  second  is  filled  with  a 
crowd,  of  which  some  carry  baskets ;  the  third  is  equally  covered ; 
and,  in  the  right  comer,  there  is  a  man  conducting  a  lion  by  a 
chain.     In  the  fourth,  and  just  opposite  to  the  Khig,  is  a  very 
remarkable  group,  whose  loose  and  folded  dresses  denote  Indians. 
One  leads  a  horse,  whose  furniture  I  have  drawn  with  some  care, 
and  behind  the  horse  is  an  elephant.     Under  this,  and  close  to 
the  ground,  are  men  in  a  Roman  costume ;  amongst  them  is  a 
chariot,  to  which  two  horses  are  harnessed.     .....     In 

five  compartments  on  the  left  (corresponding  with  those  on  the 
right)  are  placed  thick  squadrons  of  Persian  cavalry,  all  in  regular 
and  military  order,  marshalled  as  it  were  in  echelon.     Fourteen 
yards  was  the  length  of  the  sculpture  from  point  to  point.     .     .     . 

.  .  After  having  re-passed  the  river,  we  walked  over  the  nume- 
rous mounds  of  stones  and  earth  which  cover  the  ruined  buildings 
of  Shahpur,  and  which,  if  ever  explored,  would  discover  innu- 
merable secrets  of  antiquity.  We  were  conducted  by*  the  peasants 
who  were  with  us  to  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  wall,  which  in  the 
symmetry  of  its  masonry  equalled  any  Grecian  work  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Each  stone  was  four  feet  long,  twenty-seven  inches 
thick,  and  cut  to  the  finest  angles.  The  wall  formed  the  front  of 
a  square  building,  the  area  of  which  is  fifty-five  feet.  At  the  top 
were  placed  sphinxes  couchant,  a  circumstance  which  we  ascer- 
tained from  discovering,  accidentally,  two  eyes  and  a  mutilated  foot, 
at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  upper  stones.  In  this  wall  there  is 
a  window,  which  is  arched  by  the  formation  of  its  upper  stone. 
Behind  this  square  building  we  traced  most  correctly  the  configu- 
ration of  a  theatre,  thirty  paces  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth. 
The  place  resembled,  at  least,  those  called  theatres  which  I  have 
seen  in  Greece.  From  a  comparison  of  their  positions,  we  were 
led  to  suppose  that  the  building  still  extant  must  have  been  con- 
nected vndi  the  other  behind  it,  and  may  have  formed,  perhaps, 
the  entrance  to  it." 

The  city  of  Shahpuhr  derived  its  name  from  the  monarch  who 
founded  it,  Shahpuhr,  the  son  of  Ardashir,  the  second  Prince  of 
the  Sassanian  family.  In  his  reign,  it  was,  probably,  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Persia,  and,  for  some  centuries,  remained  the  chief  city 
of  that  district  of  Persia  Proper  which  was  connected  with  it^ 
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name,  and  is  called  by  Ibn  Haukal,  Eonreh  Shahpuhr.  The  pro- 
vince in  which  it  was  included  had  been  particalari j  iayooied  bj 
Cyrus  and  the  Ach»menian  dynasty :  it  was  their  natiTe  seat,  it 
contained  their  tombs,  their  palaces,  and  their  treasures.  Wbea 
their  empire  was  oyerthrown,  this  portion  was  still  administered 
by  native  Princes,  who,  after  an  interval  of  five  centuries,  re-esta- 
blished the  former  glories  of  their  house,  under  the  name  of  the 
Sassanians.  With  the  Sassanians  came,  as  we  have  stated,  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  Fire-Worship,  which  became  so  general,  and 
lasted  so  long,  that  in  the  Tenth  Century,  Ibn  Haukal  expreedj 
observes,  that  *'  no  town  or  district  in  Fars  was  without  a  fire- 
temple,  **  and  this,  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  dominioo 
of  die  Muhammedans.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that,  in  these 
provinces,  we  should  find  the  greatest  remains  of  the  strictly 
Persian  sovereigns.  Imperfectly  as  these  countries  have  been 
explored,  even  at  Aus  time,  we  have  shown,  in  our  account  of  Pe^ 
sepolit,  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  Shahpuhr,  and  other  places,  how  thicklj 
studded  this  comparatively  small  district  is  with  curious  remains 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  and  rulers  of  Persia.  Shahpuhr  itself 
survived,  for  a  while,  the  Muhammedan  invasion,  as  Ibn  Haolod 
speaks  of  a  Mosque  there  as  well  as  a  Fire-temple.  Like  manj 
other  places  in  the  East,  it  probably  suffered  less  from  the  first 
violence  of  the  Arabian  invasion  than  from  the  successive  wars  <^ 
subsequent  native  dynasties,  and  from  the  gradual  decay  to  which 
the  declining  population  and  exhausted  wealth  of  the  empire  con- 
signed all  the  works  of  its  former  greatness.  As  late  as  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  the  name  of  Shahpuhr  occurs  in  a  table  of  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  attached  to  the  Ayin  Akbari.  From  ^bat 
time  nothing  more  is  known  of  it,  though  its  position  is  indeed 
marked  in  a  map  of  Persia,  in  Buno*s  Cluverius,  1672 ;  and,  on 
the  authority  of  the  oriental  geographers,  is  placed  as  a  district  by 
D*Anville.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  subject  of  the 
principal  sculptures  at  Shahpuhr  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  at 
Nakbsh-i-Kustam,  namely,  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor  Valerian 
by  Shahpuhr  I. 

The  traditions  of  that  memorable  war^  and  its  equally  extraor- 
dinary result,  are  innumerable  among  the  Orientals ;  and  thong!'* 
like  every  other  work  of  which  nothing  is  known,  the  sculptures, 
which  are  believed  to  commemorate  that  war,  are  assigned  by 
the  modem  Persians  to  the  fabulous  exploits  of  their  nadonai 
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hero,  Rustam,  the  internal  evidence  of  their  design  is  suf- 
ficient to  appropriate  them  to  their  real  and  historical  subjects. 
It  18  true,  that  De  Sacy  has  considered  all  the  subjects  at  Nakhsh-i- 
Kustam,  and,  consequently,  their  duplicates  at  Shahpuhr,  to  refer 
to  one  event  only,  the  conquest  of  the  Parthians  by  Artaxerxes, 
and,  on  this  theory,  has  regarded  the  suppliant  as  Artabanus,  the 
last  King  of  the  Parthians  (or  Arsacidsd) ;  but,  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  in  this  opinion,  this  illustrious  orientalist  was  misled  by  the 
engravings  of  Ghardin,  Le  Brun,  and  Niebuhr,  which  are  entirely 
unworthy  of  the  originals.  Had  De  Sacy  seen  the  subsequent 
drawings  of  Mr.  Morier  and  Sir  R  K.  Porter,  we  believe  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  have  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  events 
commemorated.  There  is  also  good  probability  for  supposing, 
£nom  the  excellent  workmanship  of  many  of  these  sculptures,  that 
they  were  executed  by  European  artists,  whom  Shabpiihr  may 
have  captured  in  the  train  of  Valerian ;  or,  whom  he  may  have 
carried  off,  when  he  invaded  Asia  Minor.  A  tradition  at  Sbushter 
attributes  to  Valerian  the  superintendence  of  the  works,  destined 
to  represent  his  own  defeat,  and  the  construction  of  the  building,  in 
which  he  was  subsequently  dbnfined.  Gibbon,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, doubts  the  nature  of  the  treitment  to  which  the  conquered 
Valerian  was  exposed  by  his  conqueror,  Shahpuhr;  yet,  these 
cruelties  are  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Galerius  to  the  Persian 
ambassadors,  from  which  we  may  fairly  infer  that,  almost  at  the 
time  of  their  execution,  the  perpetration  of  these  indignities  was 
known  to  all  the  Boman  world. 

Having  now  described  the  principal  monuments  which  remain 
in  the  Southern  districts  of  Persia,  we  come  to  the  hardly  less 
remarkable  remains  in  the  Northern  part  of  that  country,  reserving 
the  Achtemenian  monument  of  Behistan,  the  most  memorable  of 
all  the  works  of  Darius,  till  we  come  to  the  description  of  the 
discoveries  of  Major  Hawlinson.  We  take,  first,  the  celebrated 
Sassanian  remains,  in  the  same  neighbourbood,  situated  on  the 
rock  called  Takht-i-Bostan,  near  Kirmanshah. 

The  mountain  of  Takht-i-Bostan,  or  the  Throne  of  the  Garden, 
is  noted  for  its  magnificent  sculptures,  which,  together  with  its 
delicious  fountain  and  streams,  are  said,  by  the  natives,  to  owe 
their  origin  to  the  loves  of  Khosrii  Parviz  and  the  beautiful 
Shirin.  This  fairest  of  the  fair,  they  tell  us,  was  first  seen  by  the 
Prince  when  he  was  an  exile  at  her  father's  court,  the  renowned 
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Mauricius,  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Beholding  her,  bj  accident^ 
while  bathing  in  a  clear  fountain,  her  celestial  beaaties  so  fired 
his  imagination  and  his  heart  that,  when  he  afterwards  became 
her  husband  and  the  monarch  of  Persia,  he  caused  her  image  to 
be  made*  and  placed,  as  he  had  first  seen  her,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crystal  stream.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  facts  in  the 
glorious  and  brilliant  career  of  Ehosru  Parviz :  the  gloiy,  which 
was  shed  over  the  early  portion  of  his  reign,  and  the  cbudy  night 
in  which  his  sun  set  It  was  probably  after  his  first  great  conquests, 
that  he  determined  that  the  capitals  and  palaces  of  his  kingdom 
should  transcend  all  which  had  ever  been  beheld  upon  the  earth. 
Uncounted  sums  were  lavished  on  their  erection  and  embellish- 
ments, and  the  pleasures,  with  which  they  were  filled,  exhausted 
the  powers  of  invention.  The  invasion  of  Persia,  by  Heradius, 
awoke  Khosru  from  his  dream  of  sensual  happiness ;  and  the 
illustrious  monarch  fell  a  victim  to  the  parricidid  hands  of  his  son 
Shirouch.  It  is  said,  that  the  murderer  had  conceived  a  filial 
passion  for  the  beautiful  Shirin,  who,  to  avoid  his  shameful  attacks, 
stabbed  herself  upon  her  husband's  bleeding  body :  thus  immortal- 
ising her  name,  which  is,  to  this  da^,  a  proverb  in  Persia,  for  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  true.      * 

Sir  E.  K.  Porter  has  surveyed  the  monuments  at  Takht-i-Boetan 
with  particular  care ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  made 
excellent  drawings  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest,  has  published 
a  much  fiiller  account  than  any  other  traveller  of  these  wonderfiil 
remains.  To  him,  therefore,  we  shall  be  indebted  for  the  notice 
which  we  shall  give  of  them  here.  The  rock  itself  forms  part  of 
the  chain  of  Behistan,  and,  like  it,  is  craggy,  barren,  and  terrific 
Its  towering  heights  lower  darkly  over  the  blooming  Vale  of  Eir- 
manshah,  and  make  so  striking  a  contrast  with  the  lovely  sceneiy 
below  them,  that  **  it  might  well  recall  the  image  of  the  beautiful 
Queen,  in  all  her  perpetual  noon  of  charms,  seated  smiling  at  the 
feet  of  the  aged  monarch,  hoary  with  years  and  the  troubles  of  a 
wounded  spirit."  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  bursts  forth  a 
stream  of  peculiar  clearness,  which  the  mindful  natives  have 
called  Shirin.  A  little  forest  extends  from  the  rivers  side  to 
a  considerable  distance  over  the  plain ;  perhaps  the  green  descend- 
ants of  the  woods  which  once  overshadowed  the  gay  pavilions  of 
Khosru  in  his  hunting  parties. 

The  monuments  consist  of  two  lofty  and  deep  arches,  excavated. 
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with  great  labour  and  skill,  on  the  face  of  the  mountain ;  within 
which  are  several  bas-reliefs,  executed  with  spirit  and  excellence^ 
Jost  over  the  source  of  the  stream  is  a  piece  of  sculpture,  called 
the  Four  Calendars;  and  a  little  beyond,  where  the  mountain 
recedes,  a  flight  of  several  hundred  steps  is  cat  on  the  edge 
of  the  nearly  precipitous  clifiEs,  forming  a  .very  intricate  and 
dangerous  asoent  towards  its  summit,  and  fini^iing,  abruptly, 
with  an  extensive  ledge  or  platform. 

The  Pere  Emanuel  de  S.  Albert  and  the  Abbe  de  Beauchamp 
were  the  first  Europeans  who  gave  the  world  any  details  of  these 
boulptures,  and  one  of  them  mentions  having  seen  a  statue  standing 
erect  in  the  river,  which  was  nearly  covered  from  observation  by 
the  fulness  of  the  rapid  stream.  The  peasants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood called  it  the  effigy  of  Shirin,  who  has  given  her  name  to 
the  fountain.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  states  that  he  found  a  statue,  in 
all  probability  the  same,  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  but  he  thinks 
it  must  have  required  the  most  lively  imagination  to  trace,  in  what 
remains,  the  outline  of  a  female  form,  or  the  work  of  an  artist 
enamoured  of  his  subject.  It  was  rudely  drawn,  and  its  propor- 
tions colossal,  and  was  evidently  intended  to  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance.  Periiaps  it  had  fallen  ^m  a  neighbouring  height,  where 
he  fancied  that  he  saw  a  ledge  of  rookt  which  might  have  held  it 
On  this  ledge  there  still  remains  a  row  of  sculptured  fset,  broken 
off  at  the  ankles.  The  figure  itself  is  mutilated  from  the  knees 
downwards,  but  from  the  waist  to  that  point  hang  the  remains  of 
drapery.  One  hand  is  placed  upon  the  breast,  and  the  other  rests 
on  something  resembling  a  sword  suspended  in  firont  of  the  body. 
The  inhabitants  hold  this  figure  in  most  superstitious  awe,  and 
believe  its  touch  ci^)able  of  healing  the  most  malignant  diseases 
in  man  or  beast ;  in  gratitude,  they  hang  round  its  neck  a  variety 
of  votive  offerings  in  the  shape  of  rags,  of  every  material  and 
colour,  to  repay  Uie  Deified  Shirin.  The  people  call  the  ledge 
of  rock,  on  which  the  mutilated  remains  are  situated,  the  Musical 
Galtery  of  Ebosru. 

The  largest  arch  measures,  in  width  twenty-four  feet  and  in 
depth  twenty-ona  The  &ce  of  the  rock  has  been  smoothed 
for  a  great  distance  above  the  sweep  of  the  ardi,  and  on  each 
side.  On  this  surface,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  are  two 
upright  entablatures,  containing  an  exquisitely  carved  ornament 
in  Grecian  taste,  and  of  a  foliage  form.     Bound  the  bow  of  the 
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arch  runs  a  double  border,  appearing  like  an  untied  vrreath,  and 
terminating  in  the  streamers  peculiar  to  the  head-dress  of  the 
Sassanians.  Above  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is  a  crescent  At 
each  end  of  the  curve  is  a  gigantic  winged  figure,  represented 
exactly  as  we  now  delineate  angels,  hovering  in  the  air;  both 
extend  one  hand  towards  the  crescent,  and  hold  a  pearl  fillet  or 
diadem  fastened  by  a  rich  dasp.  The  other  hands  grasp  each  a 
cup  filled  with  berries,  or  perhaps  pearls.  The  large  wings,  which 
spread  from  the  shoulders,  are  carved  with  considenU)le  nicety. 
It  is  probable  that  these  figures  represent  female  genii,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  lower  part  of  their  dress,  and  their  attitudes,  are 
like  the  usual  representations  of  Fame  or  Victory  on  the  Trium{^ 
arches  of  Eome.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  the  artist  was  a  Greek 
of  the  Gonstantinopolitan  Empire,  llie  inner  face  of  the  excava- 
tion is  divided  into  two  oompi^tments :  the  upper  containing  three 
figures.  That  on  the  left  is  a  female,  habited  in  the  Royal  dress, 
and  wearing  the  Sassanian  diadem,  surmounted  by  a  globe  of 
pearls.  The  personage  who  occupies  the  centre  of  the  group,  is 
gorgeously  dressed,  and  is  no  doubt  meant  for  the  monarch.  He 
wears  a  pointed  diadem,  from  each  side  of  which  issue  wings,  i^oBid 
extremities  twist  round  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  surmounting  the 
diadem  and  containing  within  it  a  globe:  he  is  dressed  in  a 
short  embroidered  robe,  reaching  to  the  knees,  over  which  is  a  coat 
of  what  is  probably  chain  mail ;  his  left  hand  rests  on  a  sword, 
which  hangs  down  straight  in  front  of  his  person ;  both  it  and  its 
belt  appear  to  be  covered  with  pearls.  The  figure  to  the  right 
wears  a  diadem  resembling  that  of  the  female ;  he  has  a  very  long 
beard,  terminating  in  a  point,  while  from  his  shoulders  devolves  a 
very  ample  mantle,  which  is  clasped  on  his  breast;  with  his 
right  hand  he  presents  a  diadem  to  the  monarch.  The  three 
figures  stand  on  pedestals,  and  that  of  the  Royal  figure  is  richly 
ornamented. 

The  lower  compartment  is  bordered  by  a  frieze  of  tendrils 
and  vine-leaves,  and,  on  each  side,  stand  a  couple  of  ftited 
pilasters  surmounted  by  capitals  resembling  the  Corinthian  order, 
but  much  altered,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  artist  The  wide  space 
within  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  a  colossal  equestrian  figure, 
carved  in  alto-relievo,  and  crowned  like  the  bearded  personage 
above ;  a  shirt  of  chain  mail  covers  the  whole  person,  from  the 
face  to  the  knees ;   under  it  appears  a  richly  embroidered  skirt, 
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adorned  with  dragons,  crosses,  and  flowers,  and  from  the  hip 
hangs  a  large  qoiver ;  on  his  left  shonlder  is  poised  a  long  lance, 
and  on  his  right  arm  is  a  small  round  shield,  half  covering  the 
breast  The  horse  is  evidently  caparisoned  for  war,  with  a 
poitrinal  formed  of  small  plates  of  metal.  The  whole  character 
of  the  man  and  horse  resembles  very  much  the  huge  metal- 
covered  knights  to  be  seen  in  illuminated  copies  of  Froissart's 
Chronicles.  This  sculpture  has  been  considerably  damaged 
by  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  and  there  are  no  intelligible  remnants 
of  the  Greek  and  Pahlavi  inscriptions,  which  were  onoe  engraven 
on  it.  The  details  of  this  equestrian  figure  are  beautifully 
executed,  and,  with  the  groups  above,  afford  very  accurate  and 
valuable  specimens  of  the  Eoyal  and  military  costume  of  that 
period. 

The  sides  of  the  arch  are  covered  with  representations  of  the 
sports  of  the  field,  wild  boar  and  stag  hunts.  Many  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  sport  are  mounted,  some  on  horses  and  others  on 
elephants,  while  boats  also  appear  in  the  chase.  The  scene  seems 
to  be  a  watery  ground  intersected  by  ponds  or  small  lakes,  where 
the  boats  may  move,  and  from  which  the  sportsmen  discharge 
their  arrows ;  while  the  ponderous  elephants  with  their  nders 
plunge  through  the  marshy  bushes  in  every  direction.  Two  of  the 
boats  are  filled  by  women  playing  upon  harps,  and  in  another  are 
men  with  pipes  and  other  instruments.  One  boat,  larger  than  the 
rest,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  bas-relief ;  and  in  it  stands  a 
personage,  in  stature  gigantically  beyond  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
figures ;  he  is  dressed  in  a  short  vest,  wrought  like  that  of  the 
bearded  chief  under  the  arch;  and  directs  his  arrow  towards 
a  herd  of  boars.  A  little  lower  in  the  line  of  the  hunt  is  another 
personage,  in  an  ornamented  dress,  little  inferior  in  stature 
to  the  first ;  round  his  head  is  a  large  circle,  not  unlike  the 
halo  of  the  moon,  or  the  saintly  glory  on  the  coins  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  He  is  receiving  an  arrow  from  one  of  his 
attendants,  and  a  woman  sits  near  him  in  the  boat,  playing  on  a 
harp,  while  other  figures  paddle  it  along  amid  a  crowd  of  fish, 
ducks,  and  other  aquatic  creatures. 

It  is  said  that,  besides  the  beautiful  Shirin,  who  alone  filled 

his  heart,  Ehosru  possessed  twelve  thousand  fur  candidates  for 

his  £Bivour,  each  equal  to  the  moon  in  the  splendour  of  her  charms. 

From  these  the  minstrelsy  of  his  boats  was  probably  selected. 
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It  is  manifest  tliat,  at  the  period  when  these  scalpturee  and  those 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rnstam  were  executed,  the  Huhammedan  law  of 
-eecloaion  had  not  heen  enforced  against  woman ;  that  they  were 
permitted  liberty,  at  present  unosoal  in  the  East,  and  that  some 
more  fovoured  among  them  were  allowed  to  share  the  pnUie 
sports  of  the  men*  The  has-relief  of  the  figure  under  the 
arch,  aad  of  Bahram*s  Queen  at  Nakh8h4-RuBtam,  with  the  si- 
milar figures  on  the  coins,  are  all  represented  unveiled.  The 
whole  scene,  which  we  hove  just  described,  is  enclosed  in  a  solid 
curtained  square,  supported  on  poles,  from  whence  cords  are 
attached  to  the  trunks  of  trees.  Near  the  lower  comer,  a  man 
holds  up  a  part  of  the  drapery,  through  which  the  slain  game  are 
carried ;  and  adjoining,  in  an  outward  and  upper  compartment,  is 
shown  its  transportation,  still  further  off,  on  the  hacks  of  elephants. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  arch  contains  a  bas-relief,  representing 
the  chase  of  the  deer.  The  chief  person  appears,  near  the  top  of  the 
aou]pture,enteringthe  field  in  state,  under  the  shade  of  an  umbrella, 
and  mounted  on  a  finely-caparisoned  horse.  He  carries  his  bow 
across  his  neck.  Another  equestrian  figure,  mounted  on  a  horse  at 
full  speed,  and  in  the  same  costume,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  field, 
and  is,  probably,  a  repre8entati<m  of  the  same  person,  in  the  full 
career  of  the  cfaase.  The  central  colossal  figure  of  thia  bas-relief 
may  answer  to  the  second  personage  on  the<^posite  one.  Towards 
the.  top  of  the  bas-relief  there  is  a  raised  scaffold,  on  which  rows 
of  musicians  are  seated,  ph^g  on  a  yariety  of  instruments,  aU 
curious  specimens  of  the  art  of  that  period.  Among  other 
luxuries  of  Khosru's  court,  singers  are  mentioned,  "  as  of  sweeter 
notes  than  the  nightingale*s,"  and  that  no  heart  could  resist  the 
atiaiiM  ^  hk  enchanting  mosidan,  Barbud.  An  upright  compart- 
ment on  one  side  of  the  chase,  is  dedicated  to  a  representation  of 
the  carrying  off  of  the  spdl ;  and  the  division  opposite  to  that,  of 
a  range  of  elephants  in  pursuit  of  the  deer.  The  whole  scene  is 
surrounded  by  a  similar  enclosure  to  that  of  the  boar-hunt ;  and 
at  intervals,  men  are  seen  hdding  op  parts  of  the  curtain,  to 
allow  the  animals  to  escape  when  hardly  pressed  by  the  hunters. 
This  bas-relief  is  finished  only  in  a  few  places,  parts  are  merely 
begun ;  but  what  has  been  completed,  both  in  this,  and  in  the 
one  on  the  opposite  side,  is  executed  in  a  masterly  style. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  loves  of  Ehosru  and  Shirin 
are  a  favourite  sulject  of  the  Oriental  poets  and  writers,  and  the 
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external  evideaoe  of  the  sculptures  themselves  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  legends  of  Tabari,  Nizami,  and  the  other  writers,  afibrd 
the  true  account  of  their  origin.  The  stories  repeated  on  the 
spot,  and  many  notices  in  different  authors,  commemorate 
Khosru  and  his  celebrated  Queen,  and  probably,  too,  her  im- 
perial father.  The  tales  in  the  mouths  of  the  peasants  are 
extremely  romantic,  and  hardly  fall  behind  those  of  the  poets  in 
wild  ^nbellishment  Both  tell  of  the  "  cloudless  brilliancy  of  the 
monarch's  reign/*  of  the  "  ever  bridal  beauties  of  the  incompar- 
able Shirin,"  of  "  his  huntings  and  his  victories,"  of  **Shubdiz, 
his  fine  Arabian  charger,  more  powerful  than  the  thunderbolt  and 
fleeter  than  the  wind,*'  and  of  Ferh4d,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  who 
alone  was  able  to  execute  the  works  which  the  King  had  imagined. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  young  artist  beheld  the  fE^oe  of  the  Queen, 
**  whose  blazing  charms  confound  the  light  of  the  sun,"  and  whose 
statne  it  was  his  first  employment  to  model,  he  became  so  fhinti- 
cally  enamoured  of  her,  as  to  demand  her  favour  as  the  price  o{ 
this  and  all  his  future  labours.  When  the  King  heard  this  he 
vras  afflicted,  and  expressed  his  trouble  to  some  of  the  courtiers : 
one  of  them  said,  **  As  this  man  is  a  stone-cutter,  let  his  life  be 
employed  in  the  exereise  of  his  art"  Ferhad  was  then  brought 
before  the  King,  who  told  him,  as  the  path  over  the  mountain  was 
obstructed  by  great  masses  of  stone,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
them  hewn  away,  and  the  passage  cleared.  Ferhad  replied  that 
he  would  remove  the  very  heart  of  the  rock  frem  the  King's  path, 
but  on  condition  that  the  lovely  Shirin  should  be  the  reward  of 
his  labours,  adding,  that  no  one  else  could  be  found  capable  of 
performing  such  a  task. 

The  King  consented,  and  pointed  to  the  mountain  of  Behistan. 
*'  Then,"  says  Zakaria  ben  Muhammed  al  Kazwini,  in  the  Ajaiib 
al  Makhlukat  (Wonders  of  Creation), ''  Ferhad  began  his  work  by 
constructing  a  recess  or  chamber  in  the  rock,  wherein  he  carved 
the  figure  of  Shirin  in  the  front  of  the  recess,  surrounded  by 
attendants  and  guards,  and  in  the  centre  an  equestrian  figure  of 
Khosru,  clothed  in  armour,  and  of  such  exquisite  workmanship, 
that  the  nails  and  buttons  of  the  coat  of  mail  are  plainly  to  be 
seen ;  and  whoever  looks  upon  this  statue  would  imagine  it  to  be 

animated When  I  visited  this  spot,  and  beheld  these 

things,  the  lines  of  the  poet  Nizami  occurred  to  my  memory : 
*  From  every  point  came  the  most  expert  statuaries  and  polishers 
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of  marble ;  beholding  the  works  (of  Ferhad),  thej  bit  the  finger 
of  astonishment ;  they  were  amazed  at  the  effects  of  his  chisel  on 
the  marble,  and  were  confounded  at  the  works  of  that  distracted 
lover.*  And  whilst  Ferhad  still  laboured  in  hollowing  the 
mountains,  eveiy  time  he  struck  with  the  pick-axe,  he  struck  in 
the  name  of  Shiiin,  and  while  he  smoothed  away  the  rock  he 
exclaimed,  '  Alas,  Shirin ! '  and  then  he  struck  again.  It  is 
said  that  one  day  Shirin  said  to  Ehosru,  '  I  long  so  passionatdy 
to  indulge  in  milk,  that  without  it  I  cannot  be  at  rest.  Now, 
since  on  the  mountain  of  Besutun  there  is  a  multitude  of  cows 
and  sheep,  I  wish  some  persons  would  be  found  who  might  hollow 
out  and  dig  a  channel  in  that  mountain,  so  that  milk  being  let 
into  that  channel,  I  may  drink  of  it  as  of  a  riyulet ;  after  that  I 
shall  reside  constantly  with  you ;  but,  till  my  wish  be  gratified, 
you  shall  not  approach  me.* 

"  Ferhad  was  employed  in  this  work :  mountains  were  pierced, 
enormous  reservoirs  were  excavated,  palaces  reared,  and  streams 
were  brought  through  the  solid  rock,  to  play  in  fountains  in 
her  presence.  In  short,  the  lover*s  chisel  seemed  a  magician's 
wand ;  and  all  that  he  had  demanded  rose  so  before  the  King, 
that,  dreading  to  be  called  upon  to  repay  the  inde&tigable 
Ferhad  with  the  divinity  he  himself  adored,  he  determined 
to  get  rid  of  his  debts  and  his  fears  together  with  the  life 
of  the  enamoured  workman.  To  this  end,  he  asked  if  any 
person  could  be  found,  who  would  so  contrive,  by  stratagem  or 
fraud,  that  Ferhad  might  be  destroyed.  A  certain  old  woman, 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  deceit,  came  before  the  King,  and  said, 
'  I  will  engage  to  trample  this  statuary  under  foot,  so  that  his  life 
shall  quit  his  body.'  On  this  IChosru,  having  made  her  some 
presents,  encouraged  her  to  hope,  saying,  '  If  by  any  contrivance 
or  stratagem  you  effect  his  destruction,  1 11  heap  so  many  favours 
and  gifts  upon  you,  that  your  old  age  and  infirmities  shall  be 
forgotten,  and  the  cord  of  your  poverty  shall  be  cut.*  Then  this 
treacherous  old  woman  proceeded  to  the  mountain  of  Besutun« 
where  she  beheld  Ferhad,  who  hewed  away  at  the  rock,  repeating 
the  name  of  Shirin,  still  striking  with  his  pick-axe,  and  exclaim- 
ing  '  Alas,  Shirin !  *  And  the  old  woman,  coming  behind  him, 
said,  •  O,  Ferhad !  what  madness  is  this,  or  why  do  you  call  on 
the  name  of  Shirin?  for  where  is  she?  Two  weeks  have  now 
elapsed,  and  the  third  week  passes  away,  since   Shirin   died; 
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and  Khosru,  the  King,  having  put  on  the  sahle  robes  of  mourning, 
ivill  grieve  for  her  till  the  ^rd  week  shall  have  passed  awaj.' 
When  Ferhad  heard  this  from  the  deceitful  old  wretch,  he  uttered 
doleful  sighs,  and  flung  on  the  ground  the  mattock  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  precipitated  himself  from  the  mountain  of  Besu- 
tun ;  when,  in  consequence  of  falling  from  the  mountain,  he  gave 
his  soul  to  God,  and,  as  a  true  lover,  died  for  his  beloved.  Then, 
as  it  is  related,  the  handle  of  the  mattock  which  he  had  flung 
upon  the  ground,  being  made  of  pomegranate  wood,  took  ixk)! 
on  that  spot,  and  became  a  flourishing  young  tree,  and  put  forth 
branches.  It  is  said  that  this  pomegranate  tree  is  very  fruitful 
and  productive ;  and  that  if  any  person  being  sick  should  place 
himself  beneath  its  shade,  the  disease  would  depart  from  him. 
Then  when  King  Khosru  heard  that  Ferhad  had  unthinkmgly 
sacrificed  his  sweet  life  for  the  sake  of  Shirin,  he  was  pleased 
"with  the  news,  and  liberally  rewarded  the  old  woman.  But 
Shirin,  on  hearing  it,  was  much  afflicted,  wept  and  lamented/' 

Some  historians  indeed  of  the  fair  Shirin  intimate,  that  the 
si^hs  of  the  ingenious  sculptor  had  not  always  been  breathed  to 
the  rocks ;  and  that  she  also  had  heard  and  echoed  them,  and 
when  the  story  was  told  her  of  the  untimely  fate  of  her  lover, 
"  like  the  rose  deserted  by  the  nightingale,  she  drooped  her  head 
and  withered."  The  disconsolate  Khosru,  the  legends  add,  after 
so  cruel  a  reverse  of  all  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  on  the  death 
of  his  rival,  became  the  prey  of  remorse ;  and,  determining  to 
make  the  only  reparation  in  his  power,  he  buried  the  lovers  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  the  only  division  between  them  was  the 
body  of  the  old  woman,  whose  wicked  fidsehood  had  occasioned 
the  fatal  catastrophe  to  all  three.  "  The  people  of  the  valley," 
says  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  "  told  me,  that  I  might  see  their  graves  at 
Kasr-i-Shirin  on  my  way  to  Baghdad ;  and  that  I  should  know 
the  spot  by  observing  a  couple  of  rose-trees,  which  grew  out  of 
the  mould  that  covered  the  faithful  bosoms  of  FerhM  and 
Shirin,  and  that  a  huge  thistle  marked  the  accursed  day  of  their 
destroyer." 

Graver  history,  as  we  have  already  stated,  represents  her  true 
to  her  Boval  husband  in  weal  and  woe,  and  that  it  was  on  his 
body  she  expired,  thus  proving,  by  her  generous  fidelity,  that 
she  was  worthy  of  having  been  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Emperor  by  whose  disinterested  kindness  Khosru  had  himself 
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been  placed  upon  his  throne.  *'  Histoiiana,"  sajs  a  M.S.  aocoont 
prepared  for  Dr.  Hyde,  and  now  presenred  in  the  British  Mnsenm, 
**  and  those  who  relate  ancient  tiaditions,  thus  infdnn  us,  that 
when  Hormazd  the  King  had  driyen  forth  his  son  Ehosru  Partiz 
from  the  dty,  the  Prince  became  very  pensive,  and  full  of  mefam- 
diolj  thoughts.  And  while  he  was  reflecting  on  his  situation 
he  suddenly  fell  asleep,  and  his  grandfitther  Noshirwan  (sur- 
named  the  Just)  appeared  before  him  in  a  dream,  and  said, 
'  0  my  son,  why  art  thou  tiios  melancholy  and  dejected? 
Banish  all  sorrow  from  thy  mind.  Four  things  shall  be  thy 
portion,  each  of  which  is  equal  in  value  to  the  Empire  of  Iran. 
I  now  declare  to  thee  these  tidings!  In  place  of  the  horse 
which  you  have  lost  you  will  get  two,  one  called  Sfaubdiz  (of 
a  dark  or  blackish  colour),  the  other  Gulgun  (rose-coloured).  The 
nails  of  your  favourite  harper  have  been  cut  off,  but  you  shall  find 
two  others  unequalled  in  the  world,  one  called  Barb4d,  Uie  other 
Nekisa.  The  third  gift  that,  awaits  yoa  is  a  painter  more 
skilful  than  Man!  of  Chin ;  and  the  fourth  blessing  which  yoa 
are  to  enjoy,  is  a  female  named  Shinn,  £Eur  superior  to  aoy 
woman  that  has  yet  existed,  at  whose  transcendent  beauty  even 
the  sun  is  confounded.*  When  Khoaru  awoke  from  his  dzeam, 
he  was  astimished,  and  said  to  himself,  'This  vision  of  my 
ancestor  may  not  deceive  me ;  the  dream  may  yet  be  frdfilled.*** 

It  is  supposed  that  the  group  of  the  three  figures  above  the 
equestiian  warrior,  commemorates  the  double  gift  of  the  Emperor 
Mauricius  to  the  Persian  Prince,  his  bride  and  his  orown.    Khosru, 
in  his  robes  of  inauguration,  stands  between  the  imperial  pair ; 
the  Princess  on  one  side  hol<£ng  a  diadem,  and  the  Emperor  on 
the  other,  presenting  the  new  King  with  the  crown,  to  which  the 
Boman  arms  had  restored  him.    The  two  winged  genii  without 
the  arch  seem  emblematic  of  the  same  coronation,   and  they 
iqspear  to  hold  the  nuptial  wreath  over  both  King  and  Queen.    The 
barbed  steed  on  which  he  is  mounted,  is  probabfy  the  efiigy  of 
his  famous  war-horse  Shubdia.    The  chase,  too,  having  been  one  of 
his  favourite  amusements,  the  bas-roliefs  on  the  sides  seem  equally 
appropriate  to  his  story.      Gibbon's  account  of  the  principal 
summer  palace  of  the  Persian  monaroh  agrees  perfectly  with 
these  representations  and  with  the  splendid  accounts  left  to  us 
by  the  native  writers.      "Its  paradise  or  park,"  says  he,  "was 
replenished  with  pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebuda,  and 
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wild  boars,  and  the  noble  game  of  lions  and  tigers  were  sometimes 
tamed  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Nine  hundred 
and  sixty  elephants  were  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  great  King : 
(Eastern  authors  mention  his  whole  stud  of  these  goi^eous 
animals  to  the  amount  of  'thirteen  thousand) :  his  tents  and 
baggage  were  camried  into  the  field  by  twelve  thousand  great 
camels,  assisted  by  eight  thousand  of  a  smaller  size;  and  the 
Royal  stables  were  filled  with  six  thousand  mules  and  fifty  thousand 
horses,  among  which  the  names  of  Shebdiz  and  Bareed  are 
renowned  for  their  speed  or  beauty." 

The  second  arch  is  of  less  dimensions  than  the  preceding,  being 
in  width  only  nineteen  feet,  and  in  depth  twelve.  Its  exterior  is 
without  ornament,  while  the  bas-relief  within,  which  faces  the 
opening,  appears  to  have  been  a  piece  of  very  rough  workman* 
ship,  and  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  its  present  mutilation.  It 
consists  of  two  figures  standing  side  by  side,  in  full  view  of 
the  entrance,  and  almost  &c-similes  one  of  the  other.  Botli 
have  bushy  hair  on  their  heads,  surmounted  with  the  large 
balloon-like  globes,  and  both  hands  of  each  person  approach  the 
firont  of  their  waists,  where  they  rest  on  the  pommels  of  their 
swords,  which  hang  down  in  a  perpendicular  line,  in  the  style  of 
many  of  the  figures  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  and  Nakhsh-i-R^ib.  The 
bas-relief  has  an  inscription  in  Pahlavi,  which  Sir  R  K.  Porter 
deened.  The  figure  attached  to  the  bas-reUef  is  proved  by  this 
inscription  to  be  that  of  Shahpuhr  II.,  sumamed  Zulactaf,  who 
died  A.D.  381,  after  a  reign  of  seventy  years.  A  seoond  inscrip- 
tion attached  to  the  other  figure  shows  that  it  represents 
Shahpuhr  III.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  a  brave  and  liberal  prince, 
who  only  reigned  five  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Bahram  IV.,  sumamed  Kirmanshah,  to  whose  filial  piety  this 
commemorative  sculpture  is  attributable,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
acquired  the  cognomen,  from  having  been  viceroy  of  the  province 
of  Kirman,  during  the  reign  of  his  brother.  He  is  said  to  have 
built  and  named  the  city  of  Kirmanshah  to  perpetuate  his 
memory. 

The  only  remaining  sculpture  is  that  which  (as  we  have 
mentioned)  is  called  the  Four  Calenders.  It  consists  of  four 
figures,  three  erect  and  one  extended  on  the  ground.  One  of 
the  three  standing  personages  treads  on  the  head  of  the  pro- 
strate figure.     He  wears  a  mural  crown,   surmounted  by  the 
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Sassanian  spherical  crown,  which,  in  this  instance,  resembles  a 
mass  of  curls  rather  than  the  usual  balloon-like  surfieuse.  A  chaplet 
of  pearls  binds  the  forehead,  above  which,  between  it  and  the  dia- 
dem, appears  a  nicely-arranged  row  of  hair.  A  thin,  floating  robe, 
tied  upon  the  breast,  passes  over  his  shoulders,  and  waves  in  fan* 
tastic  folds  down  bis  sides.  A  single  band  encircles  the  waist, 
confining  the  drapery  of  the  vest,  which  falls  as  low  as  his  knees. 
His  right  hand  is  stretched  forward,  grasping  the  usual  Royal  sym- 
bol of  the  circlet  or  cydaris  with  floating  ties.  •  The  centre  figure 
also  takes  hold  of  this  symbol  with  his  right  hand ;  he  is  richly 
belted,  and  his  neck  ornamented  by  a  magnificent  collar.  The 
prostrate  figure  is  greatly  mutilated,  but  his  pearl  wreadi,  collar, 
and  sword,  show  that  he  was  not  inferior  in  consequence  to  the 
two  who  trample  upon  him.  The  executioa  of  this  bas-relief,  in 
comparison  with  those  on  the  great  arch  of  Khosru  Parviz,  is 
wretchedly  rude,  and  so  much  in  the  rough  taste  which  comme- 
morates Shahpuhr  Zulactaf  and  his  son  on  the  lesser  arcb, 
that  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
same  chisel. 

We  have  now  described  at  sufficient  length  all  the  most  impor- 
tant monuments  still  remaining  in  Persia,  although  there  are 
several  other  remains  of  interest  existing  in  diflerent  parts  of  that 
kingdom.  There  is  a  sculptured  rock  at  Selmas,  on  the  north- 
west shore  of  the  lake  Urmiah,  and  another  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
near  Darab,  in  which  Shahpuhr  is  represented,  placing  his  hand, 
in  a  compassionate  manner,  on  the  head  of  a  captive  chief.  Not 
far  from  this  place,  Sir.  W.  Ouseley  mentions  some  rude  heaps  of 
stones,  resembling  the  Druidical  remains  of  our  own  country. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

tMacoverlea  of  Major  RaTplinson — Sculptnret  and  Inncnptions  from  Behist^— • 
Other  Acluenienian  Inacriptions — Of  Cyrut  at  Murgfal&b — Of  Dariui  at 
Pcnepolis — M.  Elwend— On  the  Rock  Tomb  at  Nakh»h-i-Ruitim  --On  the 
Window  at  Penepolii — And  on  a  Cylinder  at  the  British  Museum — Of 
Xerxes  at  M.  Elwend— Persepolis — V4n — Vase  of  the  Count  de  Caylus — Of 
Ariaaerxet  Ochv$  at  Persepolis — Vase  at  S.  Mark's,  Venice — Inter- 
pretation of  the  Perso-Cuneiform  Inscriptions — Labours  of  Grotefend — 
Bask — StMartin — Bumouf — Lassen — Rawlinson« 

Having  now  given  a  description  of  all  the  principal  monuments  of 
Assyria  and  Persia,  we  come  to  the  more  particular  consideration 
of  die  labours  of  Migor  Eawlinson  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  on  a  great  number 
of  the  remains  iu  those  countries.  The  certain  determination  of 
the  meaning  of  one  branch  of  this  curious  writing,  which  we  owe 
mainly  to  the  inde&tigable  zeal  of  Major  Bawlinson  and  Professor 
Lassen,  is  a  contribution  to  the  histoiy  of  the  East  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  general  truthfulness  of  Hero* 
dotns  which  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  such  a  successful 
interpretation  of  the  inscriptions.  In  pursuing  this  portion  of  our 
subject,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  rock  tablets 
at  Behistan,  near  Kirmanshah,  which  we  have  hitherto  purposely 
omitted. 

We  propose  dividing  this  narrative  into  Two  principal  divi. 
sions.  The  First  portion  will  be  devoted  to  the  History  of  the 
great  monument  which  has  been  the  chief  subject  of  Major  Baw« 
linson*s  studies,  and  will  comprehend  such  an  outline  of  what  is 
known  of  it  from  ancient  authors  or  modem  travellers,  as  may 
enable  the  reader  to  realise  its  nature  in  his  own  mind.  In  the 
Second  portion,  we  shall  give  some  description  of  the  Inscriptions 
which  are  found  on  it,  with  a  notice  of  the  method  whereby  the 
Persian  class  of  those  Inscriptions  has  at  length  been  satis- 
factorily deciphered.  For  a  full  account  of  both  branches  of 
inquiry,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  surprising  perseverance 
of  the  same  distinguished  officer,  and  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  which 
has  published  for  him  the  results  of  his  valuable  discoveries.    From 
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the  papers  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  JouidaI 
of  that  Society  we  shall  extract  as  much  as  may  be  necessary 
for  oar  purpose ;  referring,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  such 
other  works,  as  may  show  what  has  been  the  previous  opinioii 
of  the  world  upon  these  curious  monuments. 

The  inscriptions,  which  are  now  admitted  to  record  the  personal 
history  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  are  almost  always  in  three 
forms  of  the  Cuneiform  character,  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  brevity,  we  shall  term  Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  Median,  and 
Persian,  the  writing,  doubtless,  of  three  distinct  languages, 
and  i^parently  addreflsed  to  three  different  races  of  his  sabjects. 
The  most  extensive  monument  of  the  Persian  branch,  which 
has  been  deciphered  by  Major  Bawlinson,  is  found  on  the 
escarpment  of  a  rock,  at  a  place  called  by  him  Behistan  (bat  on 
the  maps  generally  Bisutun,)  not  far  from  £[irmanshah,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Persia.  Inscriptions  belonging  to  the  same  class  are 
met  with  also  at  PasargadsB,  Persepolis,  Hamadan,  and  Van, 
while  detached  specimens  of  the  same  writing  occur  upon  a  stone 
found  at  Suez,  on  a  vase  in  the  Treasury  of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
on  the  urn  of  the  Count  de  Caylus,  and  on  the  legend  of  Tarki, . 
a  place  north  of  the  Caucasus.  The  situation  whidi  the  Perao- 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  occupy  in  the  Trilingual  Tablets, — ^to  theleft 
where  the  series  is  horizontal,  at  the  head  where  the  succession  is 
downward,  and  in  the  centre  when  that  is  the  place  of  honoor 
and  the  lateral  compartments  are  thrown  out  of  the  field  of  visioD, 
has  been,  as  we  have  already  observed,  noticed  by  Mr.  Rich, 
and  seems  to  mark  them  as  the  original  and  vernacular  records, 
of  which  the  Median  and  Babylonian  are  the  translations. 
At  Persepolis,  too,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Achamenian  Dynasty, 
an  important  docoment  has  been  met  with,  unaccompanied, 
however,  by  the  usual  transcripts,  but  asserting  most  triumphantly 
the  domination  of  the  Persian  race,  and  representing  the  feudatory 
provinces  of  the  empire  as  the  victims  of  Persian  prowess.  It 
may  be  that  the  exclusiveness  of  this  document  was,  in  this 
instance,  the  result  rather  of  policy  than  of  accident 

"The  position  of  Behistun,*'  says  Miyor  Rawlinson^  has 
in  all  ages  been  well  known  ;  on  the  high  road  from  Babylonia  to 
the  eastward,  it  must  have  always  attracted  the  attention  of 
travellers.  Its  imposing  aspect,  too,  an  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  1700  feet, 


and  its  aptitude  for  holy  purpoees,  would  not  be  negleated  hj  a 
race  who  made 


It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  8ay(rrTaiioir  opos, 
a.  name  derived  from  the  old  Pereian,  Baghisten  ;  it  was  sacred  to 
ZeoB,  whose  Temple  stood  on  the  top  of  it,  or,  as  Major  RawlinaoD 


has  suggested,  to  Ormazd,  as  the  chief  of  the  Bagas  or  Supreme 
Dehy ;  and  the  description  which  Diodorue  Siculus  baa  given  us 
from  Ctflsiaa  resembles  so  remarkably  the  actual  existing  state  of 
Behiatan,  that  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  According  to 
his  account,  Queen  Serairamis  marched  a  large  army  into  Bag- 
faistiin,  and  encamped  near  this  mountain .  On  the  plain  below 
the  hill,  she  laid  out  a  paradise  or  park,  twelve  stadia  in  circuit, 
which  was  watered  by  a  copious  stream.  The  lower  part  of  the  pre- 
dpitouB  rock  she  scarped,  and  caused  her  own  image,  and  those  of 
a  hundred  of  her  guards,  to  be  sculptured  on  its  face,  with  an  in- 
scription in  Syrian  chsracten.*  "The  precipitous  rock,"  says 
Major  Rawtinson,  in  Joum.  of  Boy.  Geog.  Soc.,  vol  ix.,  "  seven- 
teen stadia  high,  facing  the  garden,  the  large  spring  gushing  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  wat«ring  the  adjoining  plain, 
and  the  smoothing  of  the  lower  port  of  the  rock,  all  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  present  appearance  of  Bisutiin.    But  what 
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can  we  saj  of  the  sculptures  of  Semiramis  and  the  inscription  in 
Syrian  characters  ?  There  are  only  two  tablets  at  Bisutun :  the 
one  nearly  destroyed,  which  contains  a  Greek  inscription,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  the  work  of  Gotarzes,  and  the  other  a  Persepolitan 
sculpture,  which  is  adorned  by  nearly  a  thousand  lines  of  Cuneiform 
character.'* 

It  does  indeed  seem  an  exttaordinaiy  stretch  of  the  imagination 
which  has  converted  the  thirteen  figures,  which  at  present  exist  on 
the  monument,  into  the  portraits  of  Semiramis  and  her  hundred 
guards ;  but  it  is  possible,  as  Miyor  Hawlinson  has  sugg^ted, 
that  the  statue,  and  what  Isidore  of  Charax  calls  the  Pillar  of 
Semiramis,  did  once  exist  upon  some  part  of  the  rock,  but  has 
been  destroyed,  perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  latter 
Sassanian  works  near  the  same  spot. 

It  is  fair  to  remember,  in  complaining  of  the  exuberant  imagi- 
nation and  careless  obsenration  of  the  ancients,  that  even  modem 
and  well-instructed  travellers  have  made  blunders  hardlj  less 
wonderful,  and  constructed  theories  hardly  less  fancilul.  In  the 
same  sculptures,  Sir  R.  E.  Porter,  living  in  an  age  which  imagined 
that  every  new  Eastern  discovery  must  have  some  Scripture  allu- 
sions, fancied  that  he  beheld  Tiglath  Pileser  and  the  ten  capdve 
tribes ;  combining  with  a  wild  imagination  a  singular  ignorance  of 
the  Bible  History,  and  assigning  to  the  Tribe  of  Levi,  whose  re- 
presentative he  dressed  in  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  mitre,  a  place 
among  tbe  other  captive  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  still  later 
traveller,  Keppel,  assuming  one  of  the  figures  to  represent  a 
female,  changeid  the  whole  scene  of  the  story,  confounded  Susa 
and  Ecbatana,  and  converted  the  whole  train  into  Esther  and  her 
attendants,  entreating  the  King  of  Persia  to  have  mercy  on  her 
countrymen.  The  discoveries  of  Mijor  Hawlinson  of  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  lines  of  Cuneiform  character  on  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  have  at  last  set  at  rest  the  questions,  who  the  chief 
figure  represents,  and  who  are  the  captives  who  are  approaching 
him  from  the  front 

The  sculptured  portion  of  the  rock  still  remains  very  perfect, 
and  represents  a  Hne  of  nine  persons  united  by  a  cord  tied  round 
their  necks,  and  having  their  hands  bound  behind  their  backs,  who 
are  approaching  another  of  more  miyestic  stature,  who,  holding  up 
his  right  hand  in  token  of  authority,  treads  on  a  prostrate  body ; 
his  countenance  expressihg  the  idea  of  a  great  King  or  Conqueror. 


..^  1* 
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Of  these  captives  the  greater  numher  appear  to  be  middle-aged, 
but  the  third  and  last  are  old  men.  Three  wear  the  flowing  dress 
of  him  whom  we  have  called  the  monarch ;  the  rest  are  clad  in 
tight  short  tunics.  Above  all  floats  that  winged  personage,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  the  Boyal  Feroher,  or  attendant 
guardian  angeL  Behind  the  King  stand  two  warriors,  evidently 
his  giiard,  with  long  spears  in  their  hands.  The  execution  of  the 
figures  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to  that  of  the  bas-reliefis  at  Persepolis; 
but  then  it  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  as  Behistan  was  an 
earlier  trial  of  the  artbt's  skill.  The  figure  of  the  King  and  his 
warriors  alone  preserve  that  grace  of  outline  and  studied  finish  of 
detail,  which  may  place  them  at  all  on  equality  with  the  Persepolitan 
sculptures.  The  figures  of  the  ten  vanquished  leaders  are  of 
diminutive  stature  and  barbarous  execution ;  it  is  possible  that 
this  may  have  been  in  this  case  intentional,  and  that  inferior 
workmanship  was  intended  to  denote  inferiority  of  station.  The 
Median  robe  and  the  short  Persian  tunic  occur  alternately  on 
these  figures,  yet  without  necessarily  proving  that  this  variety 
depends  on  the  national  costume;  it  may  have  been  but  an 
artistical  device  to  prevent  monotony  of  effect.  The  sculptures 
may  be  strictly  considered  as  a  triumphal  memorial,  hardly  aiming 
at  correct  or  characteristic  delineation,  but  rather  designed  as  au 
illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  record,  and  addressed  to  the 
comprehension  of  those  to  whom  the  tablets  of  the  inscriptions 
were  unintelligible. 

That  the  Persian  monarch  took  extraordinary  pains  to  insure 
the  permanency  of  his  monument,  is  evident  from  its  very  position. 
Instead  of  being  placed  on  a  level  with  the  spectator,  where  it 
might  be  liable  to  injury,  it  has  been  engraven  at  an  elevation  of 
about  300  feet  above  the  plain,  and  the  ascent  is  so  steep  that  a 
scaffolding  must  have  been  used  for  the  workmen  who  executed 
it.  The  body  of  the  inscription  enjoins  the  publicity  of  the  state- 
ments preserved  in  them ;  and  as  such  publicity  could  be  attained 
only  by  the  independent  perusal  and  observation  of  those  who 
-visited  it,  the  Magi  and  guardians  of  the  spot  must  have  had  some 
artificial  means  of  ascent,  either  by  steps  or  ladders.  At  present 
nothing  of  the  kind  remains,  and  there  are  no  traces  how  the 
mountain  was  ascended.  Darius,  indeed,  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  iconoclastic  habitsjof  the  Kehgion  of  Islam ;  but  the  safeguard  he 
has  provided  for  his  decrees,  by  placing  them  at  such  a  height  above 
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the  plain,  is  probably  the  only  reason  they  haTe  been  spared  the 
fate  which  has  befallen  so  many  other  of  the  ancient  monoments 
of  Persia.  The  amount  of  labour  bestowed  open  tiie  whole  woik 
must  have  been  enormous ;  the  mere  preparation  of  the  suiiaoe  of 
the  rock  most  have  occupied  many  monUis ;  for  on  examining  the 
tablets  minutely,  Miyor  Rawlinson  observed  an  elaborateness  of 
workmanship  which  is  not  found  in  other  places.  Wherever, 
from  the  ansoundness  of  the  stone,  it  was  difficult  to  give  the 
necessary  polish  to  the  surfEioe,  other  fragments  were  inlaid, 
embedded  in  molten  lead,  and  the  fittings  were  so  carefully 
managed,  that  a  very  careful  scrutiny  is  required  at  present  to 
detect  the  artifice ;  holes  or  fissures,  whidi  perforated  the  rode, 
have  been  filled  up  also  with  the  same  material ;  and  the  polish 
which  has  been  b^towed  on  the  entire  sculpture,  could  only  have 
been  accomplished  by  mechanical  means. 

The  execution  of  the  Inscriptions  is  the  meet  wonderful  part 
of  the  work ;   for  extent,  for  beauty,  for  uniformity  and  correct- 
ness,   they    are,  periiaps,  unequalled    in    the    world.      Migor 
Rawlinson  assigns  the  palm  of  merit  to  the  Median  writing, 
and  infers  that  the  artist  was  himself  a  Mode ;  but  the  Panian 
portion  is,  he  says,  also  fSeur  superior  to  any  engraving  that  is  met 
with  at  Persepolis  or  Hamadan ;    and  the  Babylomaa  legends, 
though  less  elaborately  fini^ed,  are  hardly  bdow  the  general 
standard.     ^*  It  would  be  very  hazardous,'*  he  adds,  '*  to  speculate 
on  the  means  employed  to  engrave  the  work  in  an  age  when  steel 
i»  supposed  to  have  been  unknown ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  noticing 
a  very  extraordinary  device  which  has  been  employed,  apparently 
to  give  a  finish  and  durability  to  the  writing.     It  was  evident  to 
myself,  and  to  those  who,  in  company  with  me,  scrutinised  the 
execution  of  the  work,  that,  after  the  engraving  of  the  rock  had  been 
accomplished,  a  coating  of  silicious  varnish  had  been  laid  on,  to  give 
a  clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and  to  protect  the 
surface  against  the  action  of  the  elements.    This  varnish  is  of  in* 
finitely  greater  hardness  than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it.    It  has 
been  washed  down  in  several  places,  by  the  trickling  of  water  for 
tbree-and-twenty  centuries,  and  it  lies  in  flakes  upon  the  foot- 
ledge  like  thin  layers  of  lava.     It  adheres  in  other  portions  of  the 
tablet  to  the  broken  surface,  and  still  shows,  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness, the  forms  of  the  characters,  although  the  rock  beneath 
is  entirely  honeycombed  and  destroyed.     It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the 
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great  fissures  caused  hj  the  outbursting  of  the  nataral  springs, 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tablet,  where  I  sospeot  artificial 
mattlation,  that  the  Tarnish  has  entirely  disappeared." 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Darios,  and  of  his  reign,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  Zoroaster  as  the  national  faith,  we 
have  already  spoken  at  some  length ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the 
great  inscription  at  Behist&n  has  added  sereral  important  facts 
wideh  we  did  not  know  before ;  and,  while  it  has  confirmed  all 
essential  points  of  the  history  of  Herodotus,  has  rectified  also 
some  statements,  where  he  probably  misunderstood  his  informants, 
or  was  himself  deceired  by  them. 

From  the  inscriptions.  Major  RawHnson  has  gathered,  that 
whSLe  Darius  was  still  occupied  in  the  reformation  of  the 
national  Uith,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Susiana;  that  it 
was,  however,  partial,  and  that  it  seems  to  have  been  suppressed, 
on  the  seizure  of  the  chief  ringleader,  without  the  employment 
of  amy  military  force.  Simultaneously  with  this  emeute,  occurred 
a  far  more  important  event, — the  first  revolt  of  Babylon.  A 
pretended  son  of  Nabonidns  raised  the  standard  of  the  house  of 
Naboaasser ;  and  under  his  guidance  the  rebellion  assumed  so 
formidable  a  character,  that  Darius  was  obliged  to  march  in 
person  from  Media.  He  fovght  two  actions  with  the  rebels,  one 
at  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  other  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
was  successful  in  both ;  and  Babylon  appears  to  have  surrendered 
without  making  any  resietaace.  Darius  spent  a  considerable  period, 
perhaps  two  years,  in  Babylon,  and  was  called  thence  to  suppress 
another  outbreak,  which  occurred  in  Susiana.  This  he  accom- 
plished apparently  with  little  difficulty,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province  were  well  affected  to  him,  and  delivered  into  his  hands 
the  rival  leader.  Soon  after,  a  more  formidable  rebellion  broke 
out :  Assyria  and  Armenia  joined  together,  and  Media  combined 
with  them,  in  an  attempt  to  recover  its  independence.  Electing 
to  the  throne  a  real  or  supposed  descendant  of  the  ancient  line 
of  Kings,  they  fought  six  battles  with  the  generals  whom  Darius 
sent  against  them,  and  apparently  with  such  success,  that  the 
King  himself  was  in  the  end  compelled  to  repair  in  person  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  In  the  third  yecur  of  his  reign,  Darius  ascended 
from  Babylon  to  Media,  brought  his  enemy  almost  immediately  to 
action,  defeated  him  at  Ehages,  and  taking  him  prisoner  put  him 
to  death  at  Ecbatana. 
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Major  Rawlinson  remarks  on  the  similaritj  of  the  descriptioQ  of 
the  operations  of  Nabuchodonosor,  as  detailed  in  the  book  of  Jadith» 
^th  those  of  Darius,  which  may  be  collected  firom  the  Behistaa 
inscriptions ;  and  states  that,  admitting  the  identity  of  Phraortes 
and  Arphaxad,  and  substituting  the  name  of  Darius  fw  Nabo* 
chodonosor,  the  Chaldsean  legend  will  be  singularly  applicable. 
Yet  the  comparison  of  the  dates,  and  the  general  connection  of 
the  events,  show,  we  think,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that 
the  story  of  Judith  refers  to  the  earlier  period  of  Nabuchodonosor, 
and  not  to  the  later  times  of  Darius. 

The  flames  of  rebellion  spread  onwards  into  Sagartia,  and  from 
thence  even  to  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  where  Hystaspes,  the  fiBtther 
of  Darius,  was  at  that  time  governor.     This  ruler  took  the  field 
against  the  rebels,  and  Darius  himself  seems  to  have  moved  from 
iUiages  to  encounter  them.    The  campaign  terminated  favourablj, 
but  the  spirit  of  disafiecdon  having  extended  itself  to  Margiana 
which  was  conterminous  with  Pardiia,  the  Satrap  of  Bactria  was 
compelled  to  undertake  further  operations,  to  vindicate  the  Bojai 
authority.      At  the  same  time,  the  King  was  compelled  to 
encounter  opposition  even  in  the  heart  of  his  native  province, 
Persis ;  for  another  impostor  arose,  who  personated  the  missipg 
Smerdis,  about  whom  there  was  so  much  mystery;    and   the 
prestige  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  induced  many  to  favour  the 
ambitious  views  of  his  supposititious  son.      Darius  did   not  go 
himself  against  this  new  enemy,  but  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants; 
but  it  appears  that  he  moved  to  the  southward  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  in  order  that  he  might  be  ready  in  case  of  need. 
Success  was  for  a  time  doubtful,  and  the  contest  was  prolonged 
by  a  diversion  which  the  counterfeit  Smerdis  made  in  the  direcdou 
of  Arachosia,  in  the  hope  of  raising  a  body  of  troops  to  co-operate 
with  him  from  the  eastward     The  rebellion  was,  however,  in  the 
end  put  down.     The  impostor  in  Persia,  and  his  lieutenant  in 
Arachosia,  were  taken  and  slain,  and  Darius  was  left  free  to  turn 
his  attention  to  Babylonia,  where  a  second  insurrection  had  broken 
out  during  his  absence  in  the  north.    It  appears  that  this  war  was 
of  short  duration,  and  the  resistance  made  by  the  rebels  sli^t,  as, 
this  time,  Darius  was  able  to  effect  by  a  lieutenant  what  he  had 
been  compelled  to  do  before  in  person. 

A  period  of  peace  appears  now  to  have  succeeded ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  baited  at  Behistan,  on  the  high  road  to  Babylon, 
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to  return  thanks  to  Ormazd,  the  diTinitj,  to  whose  tutelary  care  he 
ascrihed  his  uninterrupted  and,  at  length,  complete  success.  At 
this  period  then,  in  the  Fifth  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  516,  Mf^jor 
Bawlinson  supposes  him  to  have  executed  the  extensive  sculptures 
of  Behistan,  exhibiting  on  a  triumphal  tablet  the  figures  of  the  nine 
chiefs,  inclusive  of  the  Magian,  whom  he  had  successively  over- 
thrown, appending  to  each  figure  its  descriptive  legend,  and  com- 
memorating, in  an  elaborate  but  unartificifd  recital,  the  ancestral 
glories  of  his  race,  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  his  submission 
and  his  gratitude  to  Ormazd,  his  religious  reform,  the  valour  of 
bis  different  generals,  and,  above  all,  his  obediencce  to  that  precept, 
which  we  know  from  the  Greeks  to  have  been  paramount  in  the 
education  of  the  early  Persians,  an  abhorrence  of  an  untruth. 

But,  in  his  vast  empire,  formed  of  a  multitude  of  nations,  who, 
in  religion,  language,  and  manners,  acknowledged  no  one  solitary 
bond  of  union,  Darius  was  not  long  destined  to  enjoy  repose. 
Before  the  tablet  was  completed,  new  troubles  had  arisen  boUi  in 
Susiana  and  probably  also  among  the  Scythians  of  Assyria.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  append  further  records  to  the 
original  tablet,  and  a  supplementary  column  was  added,  and  the 
frame  of  the  tablet  so  extended,  that  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit 
even  the  figure  of  the  Scythian  rebel,  whom  he  had  reduced  in 
person,  among  the  effigies  of  his  Boyal  victims.  The  inscriptions 
do  not  give  us  any  further  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
King.  Wesseling,  however,  infers  that  he  was  on  his  Thracian 
expedition  in  B.C.  508-507 ;  and  Clinton  adds,  that  the  interval 
between  that  time  and  the  first  agitation  of  the  afiair  at  Naxos,  was 
occupied  by  the  campaigns  of  Megabyzus  and  of  Otanes  in  Asia 
Minor.  If  this  chronology  be  true,  it  is  probable  that  Darius  was 
engaged  between  b.c.  515  and  b.c.  501  in  raising  those  splendid 
monuments  of  his  power  and  genius,  which  still  remain  at  Perse- 
polis.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  campaign  recorded  at 
Behistan,  must  be  intercalated  between  the  taking  of  Babylon  and 
the  operations  of  Darius  beyond  the  Danube,  and  that  therefore 
the  epoch  of  the  sculpture  may  be  approximately  fixed  at 
B.O.  516-515. 

Such  is  the  sketch  which  Major  Eawlinson  has  given  of  the 
History  of  Darius,  as  discovered  by  him  on  the  Rock  of  Behistan, 
and  of  the  peculiar  character  and  workmanship  of  the  monument 
itselC     As  it  may  afford  some  interest  to  the  reader  who  has  no^ 
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perused  these  inscriptions,  we  subjoin  the  English  translation  of 
the  early  lines  of  the  great  column,  which  are  also  repeated  over 
the  effigy  of  the  monarch  himself: — 

'* '  I  am  Darius  the  King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings, 
the  King  of  Persia,  the  King  of  the  (dependent)  provinces,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  the  grandson  of  Arsames,  the  Achsemenian.'  Says 
Darius  the  King,  'My  father  was  Hystaspes;  the  father  of 
Hystaspes  was  Arsames ;  the  fsiihet  of  Arsames  was  Ariyaramnes; 
the  feither  of  Ariyaramnes  was  Teispes ;  the  father  of  Teispes  was 
Achsemenes.*  Says  Darius  the  King,  '  On  that  account  we  hare 
been  called  Achsemenians,  from  antiquity  we  hare  been  unsob' 
dued  (or  we  have  descended),  from  antiquity  our  race  bare  bees 
Kings.'  Says  Darius  the  King,  *  There  are  eight  of  my  race  irbo 
have  been  Kings  before  me ;  I  am  the  ninth.  For  a  Terr  long 
time  we  have  been  Kings.*  Says  Darius  the  King,  *  By  the  grace 
or  Ormazd  I  am  King ;  Ormazd  has  granted  to  me  the  empire.' 
Says  Darius  the  King,  *  These  are  the  countries  which  hare  fiilleD 
into  my  hands,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  become  King  of 
them,  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt ;  those 
which  are  of  the  sea,  Sparta  and  Ionia;  Armenia,  Cappadoda, 
Parthia,  Zarangia,  Asia,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  the  Sacte, 
the  Sattagydes,  Arachosia,  and  the  Mecians,  ^e  total  amoant 
being  twenty-three  countries.*  ** 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  true,  on  the  whole,  the  Behistan 
inscriptions  are  to  the  history  as  we  now  have  it,  and  to  mark 
the  discrepancies,  which  are  not  less  curious.     We  have  already 
mentioned  the  memoir  of  Darius,  given  by  Herodotus,  iv.  67, 
68.     If  that  account  stood  alone,  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
no  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  and  that  he  must,  at  best,  be 
considered  as  little  better  than  a  sovereign,  elected  by  the  inde- 
pendent votes  of  the  leading  families  of  Persia :  we  should  have 
been  led  to  suppose  that  Otanes  would  hare  been  the  succ^sful 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  had  he  not,  in  the  previous  discus- 
sion,  adhered  too  rigidly  to  his  wish  for  a  republic,  which  was  not 
congenial  to  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  his  Persian  hearers.     But 
on  the  Inscriptions,  Darius  uniformly  represents  himself  as  the 
hereditary  monarch,  by  regular  lineal  succession,  the  true  pos- 
sessor of  the  throne  of  the  Asiatic  world.     In  other  passages  of 
Herodotus  we  find  the  House  of  Hystaspes,  tracing  itself,  in  a  line 
parallel  with  that  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  to  one  common  ancestor. 
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Achsmenee.  Thus  Cyrus  tlie  Great  sees  in  a  vision  the  eldest  soa 
of  Hystaspes,  the  sod  of  Arsames,  of  the  race  of  Achsemenes,  with 
two  wings  on  his  shoulders,  one  overshadowing  Asia,  the  other 
Europe.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  vision,  says  Herodotus, 
was,  that  Darius  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Cyrus ;  while  in 
another  passage,  Xerxes  appeals  to  his  lineage,  and  uses  the  very 
same  formulary,  which  occurs  on  the  inscriptions.  **  Did  I  not 
this,"  says  he,  "  I  should  not  he  the  son  of  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames,  the  son  of  Ariamnes,  the  son  of 
Teispes,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Teispes, 
the  son  of  Achsemenes." 

Over  the  head  of  each  of  the  figures,  which  appear  before 
Darius  on  the  monument,  are  lines  of  writing  describing  them, 
and  giving  their  names.  The  first  in  order  is  the  prostrate  figure, 
on  whom  the  Great  King  is  placing  his  foot.  The  writing  over 
him  is,  *'This  Gomates,  the  Magian,  was  an  impostor.  He  thus 
declared,  '  I  am  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus ;  I  am  the  King.*  *' 
A  fuller  account  of  this  celebrated  rebel  is  given  on  the  slab 
underneath  him,  and  is  so  curious  that  it  shall  be  extracted  in 
extenso,  "  Says  Darius,  the  King,  there  was  not  a  man,  neither 
Persian,  nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who  would  dis- 
possess of  the  empire  that  Gomates,  the  Magian.  The  state 
feared  to  resist  him.  He  would  frequently  address  the  state, 
whidi  knew  the  old  Bartius ;  for  that  reason  he  would  address 
the  state,  saying,  '  Beware,  lest  it  regard  me  as  if  I  were  not 
Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.'  There  was  not  any  one  bold  enough 
to  oppose  him ;  every  one  was  standing  obediently  around  Gomates, 
the  Magian,  until  I  arrived.  Then  I  abode  in  the  worship  of 
Ormazd ;  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month,  Bagayadish,  then  it  was,  with  the  men  who  were  my  well- 
wishers  I  slew  that  GomlUes,  the  Magian,  an4  the  chief  men 
who  were  his  followers.  The  fort  named  Sictachotes,  in  the 
district  of  Media,  named  Nisssa,  there  I  slew  him ;  I  dispossessed 
him  of  the  empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  became  Bang ; 
Ormazd  granted  me  the  sceptre.*  Says  Darius,  the  King :  *  The 
crown  that  had  been  wrested  from  our  race,  that  I  recovered  ;  I 
established  it  firmly;  as  in  the  days  of  old,  thus  I  did.  The 
rites  which  Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  introduced,  I  prohibited. 
I  reinstituted  for  the  state  the  sacred  chants  and  sacrificial  worship, 
and  confided  them  to  the  families  which  Gomates,  the  Magian, 
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had  deprived  of  those  offices.     I  finnlj  established  the  kingdom, 
both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces,  as  in  the  dajs  of 
old ;  thus  I  restored  that  which  had  been  taken  away.     By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  I  did  this.     I   laboured  until  I  had  firmly 
established  our  family,  as  in  the  days  of  old.     I  laboured,  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd,  in  order  that  Gomates,  the  Magian,  might  not- 
supersede  our  family.* "    Major  Rawlinson  thinks  that  the  atti- 
tude of  extreme  abjectness  has  been  assigned  to  this  figure,  while 
the  other  captives  are  erect,  to  mark  the  difference  of  character 
between  the  Magian  usurpation,  and  the  partial  and  temporary 
disorders  of  the  provinces.     The  leaders  who  appeared  in  Persis, 
and  who  personated  the  son  of  Cyrus,  took  the  title  of  The  King, 
while  the  provincial  impostors  and  rebels  were  merely  designated 
as  EjDgs  of  the  particular  countries  which  they  threw  into  con- 
fusion. 

The  Second  figure  is  clothed  in  a  long  tunic,  the  outline  of 
which  is  much  mutilated.  Over  him  is  the  inscription  ; — '*  This 
Atrines  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  *  I  am  King  of 
Susiana.* "  Over  the  Third  figure,  who  is  clothed  in  a  short  vest, 
are  the  words,  *'  This  Natitabirus  was  an  impostor.  He  thus 
declared,  *  I  am  Nabokhodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus ;  I  am 
King  of  Babylon.*"  The  inscription  on  the  Fourth  figure 
is  as  follows : — "  This  Phraortes  was  an  impostor.  He  thus 
declared, '  I  am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares ;  I  am  King  of 
Media,*  **  which  has  been  engraven,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
upon  his  dress.  Major  Rawlinson  remarks,  tiiat  this  accident  has  led 
to  much  needless  discussion,  and  that  it  was  simply  want  of  room 
upon  the  smoothed  part  of  the  rock  above  the  figure  which  has  led 
the  engraver  to  adopt  this  plan.  Phraortes,  though  a  Median,  is 
clothed  in  the  short  vest,  instead  of  the  national  robe.  The  Fifth 
figure  bears  the.  legend,  "  Thb  Martins  was  an  impostor.  He 
thus  declared,  *  I  am  Omanes,  the  King  of  Susiana.*  **  According 
to  the  order  of  time,  this  figure  ought  to  have  preceded  the  last ; 
why  he  is  made  to  follow  him,  Major  Rawlinson  professes  himself 
unable  to  explain.  From  this  place,  the  inscriptions  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  series  follow,  over  the  heads  of  the  figures, 
in  regular  succession,  and  preclude  any  possibility  of  mist^lring 
their  application. 

The  Sixth  figure  is  denoted  by  the  legend,  "  This  Sitratachmes 
was  an  impostor.     He  thus  declared,  *  I  am  King  of  Sagartia,  of 
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the   race  of   Cyaxares.**'      Major  Rawlinson  has  noticed  the 

eoriotis  {act,  that  a  descendant  of  the  Median  Cyaxares  is  here 

mentioned    as  claiming  the    government   of  the    Sagartians; 

according  to  Herodotus,  this  tribe  was  of  Persian  extraction, 

and  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  Medes. 

The  dress  of  this  figure  is  the  short  vest    The  Seventh  figure 

bears  the  name  of  Yeisdates,  and  is  thus  described: — "This 

Veisdates  was  an  impostor.     He  thus  declared,  *  I  am  Bardus, 

the  son  of  Cyrus ;  I  am  The  King/  ''    The  standing  figure  wears 

the  long  robe.     In  this  instance,  too,  the  artist  has  fdtered  the 

course   of  the  historical  succession ;    for,  in  the  body  of  the 

inscriptions,  the  revolt  of  Frada  in  Margiana  precedes  the  rebels 

lion  of  Wahyazdata  (Veisdates)  in  Persis,  and  the  same  order  is 

preserved  in  the  recapitulation  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 

fourth  column.     The  Eighth  figure  wears  the  short  vest,  and  is 

noted  thus : — **  This  Aracus  was  an  impostor.    He  thus  declared, 

*  I  am  Nabokhodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus ;  I  am  the  King  of 

Babylon.'  '*    Major  Rawlinson  remarks  on  the  peculiarity  of  an 

Armenian  personating  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  and  suggests  the 

query,  whether  tdere  could  have  been  any  connection  between  the 

Armenian  and  Babylonian  races?    Frada,  the  Margian,  is  the 

Ninth  figure,  and  is  thus  commemorated : — "  This  Phraortes  was 

an  impostor.     He  thus  declared,  *  I  am  the  King  of  Margiana/  '* 

According  to  the  dates  of  the  different  revolts,  the  Margian  rebel 

ought  (as  we  have  already  mentioned)  to  have  been  placed  in  the 

line  of  figures  before  Veisdates  and  Aracus.     The  Tenth  is 

perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series,  after  the  first 

and  prostrate  figure.     The  legend  simply  records,   *'This    is 

Sarocus,  the  Sacan."    Major  EawJinson  observes,  that  Sarocus, 

the   Sacan,  has  evidently  been  added  to  the  line  of  captives 

subsequently  to  the  original  design  of  the  tablet ;  for  the  figure 

is  placed  in  a  sort  of  recess,  as  if  the  rock  had  been  in  the  first 

instance  prepared  for  an  inscription,  and  had  been  afterwards 

smoothed  away  to  admit  of  Sculpture.     It  is  remarkable  that  this 

figure  wears  the  high  cap  of  the  Sac8B,  which  Herodotus  has 

noticed  as  the  peculiar  head-dress  of  that  tribe. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  monu- 
ment. Much  more  might  be  added,  and,  indeed^  the  whole 
inscription  will  well  repay  attentive  perusal.  Those  who  are 
inclined  to  pmrsue  the  inquiry  still  farther,  will  find,  in  the 
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Journal  of  the  Rojal  Asiatic  Society,  toI.  x.,  foil  details  lelatiTo 
to  all  these  discoveries.  A  Latin  as  well  as  English  tnoslatioa 
of  this  monument  is  appended,  together  with  an  able  essay  on  the 
alphabet,  the  characters  of  which  have  been  deciphered,  and  a 
glossary  oi  every  word  in  the  inscription,  with  a  long  and 
interesting  comparison  of  the  words,  and  their  kindred  forms  in 
Sanskrit,  Zend,  Persian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  dialects. 
Major  Rawlinson  is  at  present  at  work  on  what  may  be  called  a 
Cuneiform  Dictbnary,  a  considerable  porticm  of  which  has  already 
been  published. 

The  general  ooincidenoe  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  hist(»y,  as 
to  the  Religious  character  of  the  revolution  which  placed  Darius  on 
the  throne,  is  very  curious.  The  conspiracy,  which  subatitnted  the 
false  Smerdis  for  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  i^fyparently  con^we- 
bended  the  transferenoe  of  the  whole  civil  po¥rer  to  the  Sacerdotal 
Caste ;  but  it  was  not  the  imposture  only,  and  the  intioductien 
of  new  religious  rites,  but  the  assumption  of  all  the  great  offices 
of  the  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  chief  hereditary  families,  and 
the  advancement  of  a  priestly  theocracy  in  the  place  of  the 
military  monarchy,  which  gaiFc  such  offence  to  thb  Persian  iK>bles. 
It  seems,  too,  not  impossiUe,  that,  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Magi 
had  been  Media,  the  setting  up  of  the  Magian  vrcHrship  was 
considered  by  the  Persians  as  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  old 
Median  rule.  Herodotus  himself  mentions  that  the  nobles  slew 
all  the  Magi  they  could  find ;  and  that  a  festival  was  instituted 
and  celebrated  in  after  years  under  the  name  of  Ma^pphonia,  or 
murder  of  the  Magi. 

The  Behistan  inscription  is,  as  we  have  stated,  by  far  the  lai^gest 
and  most  important  record  which  has  be^i  preserved,  of  the  greats 
ness  of  Darius,  and  of  the  Persian  state  and  system ;  other  insciip- 
tions,  however,  exist  in  different  parts  <^  Persia  and  Armenia,  to 
which  similar  principles  of  interpretation  have  been  successfully 
applied.  M.  Iiassen  in  Germany,  and  Mfyor  Bawlinson  at 
Bf^hdad,  have  suceeeded  in  reading  all  that  has  been  preserved 
of  them;  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  now  to  give  a  cursery 
account  of  these  monuments  also. 

Mfyor  Bawlinson  observes  that  we  must  not  expect  to  obtain 
such  information  from  these  as  that  which  is  procured  from 
the  great  inscription  at  B^iistan.  *'  In  the  jjace  of  varied 
tnd  historical  recital,"  says  he,  *'  we  must  be  content  for  the 
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most  part  to  peruse  a  certain  formula  of  mvocation  to  Ormazd, 
and  a  certain  empty  parade  of  royal  titles,  recurring  with  a  most 
wearisome  and  disappointing  uniformity.  Geographical  names, 
it  is  true,  will  be  found  occasionally  to  relieve  the  monotonous 
phraseology,  and  there  are  a  few  incidental  expressions,  scattered 
among  the  records,  which  throw  a  fsdnt  light  upon  the  faith  and 
usages  of  the  early  Persians ;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  we  may 
consider  the  value  of  these  inscriptions  to  be  confined  to  the  aid 
^liiich  they  afford,  in  identifying  the  respective  works  of  the  early 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  AchsBraenes.'*  The  evidence  which 
these  legends  afibrd  of  the  custom  of  the  early  Persian  kings 
to  invoke  the  protection  of  Ormazd  in  the  construction  of 
their  buildings,  is  illustrated  by  the  present  practice  of  Persian 
builders,  who  chaunt  a  prayer  over  every  brick  which  is  laid  in  a 
building.  The  chaunt  of  the  bricklayers  is  now  supposed  to 
secure  the  edifice  they  are  erecting  from  the  influence  of  the 
"  Evil  Eye."  The  charm  impressed  on  similar  bricks  by  the 
Chaldaaans  was  probably  supposed  to  have  a  similar  effect. 

The  first  smaller  monument  which  we  shall  notice,  is  the  cele« 
brated  Inscription  on  the  ruined  pilasters  atMurghab  orPasargadse, 
which,  as  we  have  stated,  was  first  attributed  by  Grotefend  to 
Cyras;  an  attribution  which  is  now  confirmed  by  the  more 
extensive  Oriental  learning  of  Major  BawHnson  and  M.  Lassen* 
Both  these  scholars  agree  in  reading  the  legend  thus — 

<<  I  am  Cyrus,  the  King  ;  the  Achsemenian."  * 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  memorial  has  something  very 
noble  about  it,  and  is  a  mark  of  its  great  antiquity,  no  less  than 
of  the  majesty  of  him  to  whom  it  was  erected.  Its  archsDological 
and  geographnal  value  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  settles  the 
qaestion,  whether  or  not  the  modem  ruins  of  Murghab  do  really 
represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pasargadse.  We  have  already 
bad  occasion  to  mention  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  spot. 

*  This  inscription,  which  is  repeated  four  different  times,  in  different  parts  of 
Mnr^h&b,  has  been  already  publkhed,  though  uninterpreted,  in  Rich.  Babylon 
and  Persepolis,  pi.  xii.  Moriir^s  Travels,  y.  1.,  p.  zxx.,  note  5.y  and  pi.  xxiz.  Oose* 
ley*!  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  pL  xlix.,  fig.  5.  Ker  Poner*t  Travels,  voL  i.,  p.  500. 
There  is  an  able  memoir  on  the  inscriptions  of  Cjrus,  in  Bumoufs  M^m.  sur 
deaxfnscr.  Cun.  p.  169;  and  in  Lassen's  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landes,  1.  vL,  p.  152. 
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The  next  inscriptioiis  <^  importanoe  are  those  of  Darius  at  Per- 
sepolis,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  are  not  numeroas.  Major 
Bawlinson  thinks  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Darius,  the  Platform, 
the  Pillared  Colonnade,  and  the  Palace  marked  G.  in  Niehohrs  plan 
were  constructed ;  but  that  the  other  buildings  are  due  to  X^xes 
and  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  of  whom  thej  bear  commemorative  legends. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  doors  of  the  ruined  edifice,  adjoining  the 
colonnade,  and  which,  for  distinctness  sake,  shall  be  called  the 
Palace  of  Darius,  are,  probably,  the  most  ancient  that  occur  at 
Persepolis.  They  in  ccmsequenoe  occupy  the  first  place  in 
M.  Lassen's  memoir.  The  words  of  the  legend,  as  interpreted  by 
both  Migor  Bawlinson  and  M.  Lassen,  are,  "  Darius,  the  great 
King,  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  nations,  the  son  of  Hysta^pes, 
the  AchsNnenian,  he  has  executed  this  sculpture.*"*  This  inscrip- 
tion has  been  copied  by  Niebuhr,  a  yeiy  aocorate  topogn^her  of 
the  buildings  at  Persepolis,f  and  there  is  also  an  accurate  copy  in 
Le  Brun.  It  is  placed  over  the  figures  oi  the  King  and  his  two 
attendants,  which  are  on  the  doorways  of  the  central  chamber  of 
the  building,  marked  G.  in  Niebuhr's  plan.  It  is,  therefioie,  of 
equal  value  and  interest,  as  giving  an  historical  interpretation  to 
the  group  to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  next  inscription  we  shall  mention,  is  also  firom  Persepolis, 
and  occurs  on  a  huge  slab  of  stone,  twenty-six  feet  long  and  six  in 
height,  built  into  its  southern  wall.  It  has  been  copied  by  most 
travellers,  by  Niebuhr  and  by  Porter,  but,  lately,  with  much  greater 
accuracy,  by  M.  Westergaard,  who  communicated  his  transcripts  to 
Major  Rawlinson  and  M.  Lassen.  The  interpretation  of  the  first 
paragraph  vrhich  the  former  has  given,  is  as  follows ; — ''  The  great 
Ormazd,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  gods,  he  estaUished  Darius  (as) 
King.  He  bestowed  on  him  the  empire.  By  the  giace  of  Ormaxd 
(has)  Darius  (become)  Kuig."  M.  Lassen  and  Migor  Rawlinsou 
differ,  in  some  respects,  in  the  rendering  into  European  language 
of  the  words  of  this  and  of  the  next  inscription.  We  shall  not  copy 
the  whole  translation,  as  its  contents  would  not  be  generally  inter- 
esting; the  third  paragraph  is,  however,  important,  in  showing 
what  we  have  already  had  more  than  one  occasion  of  remarking, 
the  ancient  Persian  iU)horrence  of  lying.  "  Says  Darius  the  King ; 
may  Ormazd  bring  help  to  me  with  the  deities  who  guard  my 
house,  and  may  Ormazd  protect  this  province  from  slavery,  from 

♦  LuMn't  ZeiUchr.,  v.  vi.,  p.  9,  f  Timreli,  voL  ii.,  p.  116. 
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decrepitude,  from  lying.  Let  not  war,  nor  slavery,  nor  decrepi- 
tude, nor  lies  obtain  power  over  this  province.  That  I  hereby 
commit  to  Ormazd  with  the  deities  who  guard  my  house.  That  may 
Ormazd  accomplish  for  me,  with  the  deities  who  guard  my  house." 

The  next  inscription,  in  chronological  order,  is  probably  that 
engraven  on  the  Tablet  of  Darius,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Elwend,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hamadan.'*'  It  was 
executed,  most  likely, 'in  commemoration  of  some  visit  paid  by 
this  monarch  to  the  Median  capital,  and  its  somewhat  ostentatious 
language  was  adopted  on  all  subsequent  occasions.  The  sculp- 
tures have  been  oftened  visited,  and  have  been  fully  described  by 
M.  Bumouf,  from  copies  made  by  Mr.  Steuart  and  by  M.  Vidal, 
the  dragoman  of  the  French  Consul  at  Aleppo.  They  were  found 
by  M.  Bumouf,  among  the  papers  of  the  murdered  Schultz. 
These  inscriptions  exist  on  a  huge  block  of  beautiful  red  granite, 
in  two  niches,  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  Each  of  these 
niches,  so  to  speak,  contains  a  Cuneiform  inscription,  in  three 
different  characters,  arranged  in  parallel  lines.  The  Persian 
occupies  the  first  place,  or  that  fjEurtheet  to  the  leffe.  The  first 
paragraph  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  great  God  Ormazd  (he  it  is)  who  gave  this  earth,  who 
gare  that  heaven,  who  gave  mankind,  who  gave  life  (?)  to  man- 
kind, who  made  Darius  King,  as  well  the  King  of  the  people,  as 
the  lawgiver  of  the  people."  The  second  paragraph  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  titles  which  we  have  had  previously  on  other  legends. 

The  next  inscriptions  which  we  shall  have  to  describe  are  the 
celebrated  records  of  Nakhsb-i-Rustam,  near  Persepolis,  the  sculp- 
tures of  which  we  have  already  described  at  some  length,  and 
which  adorn  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre  of  Darius.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  these  writings  are  posterior  by  many  years  to  those 
at  Behistan,  as  many  more  names  of  conquered  nations  occur 
in  these  than  on  those.  If  the  legend  of  the  accidental  death 
of  Darius,  while  he  was  being  drawn  up  by  ropes  to  examine 
the  work  after  its  completion,  be  true,  we  cannot  fix  the  date 
of  the  sculpture  till  late  in  his  reign.  There  is  so  much 
obscurity  in  some  of  the  supplemental  names  which  occur  in  the 
geographical  catalogue,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  draw  from  them  any  direct  chronological  inference ;  but 
Major  Rawlinson  thinks,  that   we  may  recognise  the   Greeks 

*  See  note  A.  at  end  of  chapter. 
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among  the  "  Scythians  beyond  the  8ea*\  who  are  said  to  hare 
submitted  to  the  Persian  arms ;  if  this  boast  be  admitted 
to  be  true,  we  must,  suppose  this  monument  to  bare  been 
executed  subsequently  to  the  expedition  of  Mardonius,  in 
A.D.  492,  which  first  brought  the  Persian  troops  into  European 
Greece. 

There  are  four  inscriptions  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam ;  two  in  the 
Persian,  and  two  others,  which  are  Median  and  Babylonian 
transcripts  of  the  upper  and  Persian  original.  The  upper 
Persian  one  contains  about  sixty  lines,  in  tolerable  preservation ; 
the  lower  is  of  about  the  same  length,  but  so  mutilated  as 
to  be  almost  illegible.  The  Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts 
of  the  former  are  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  of  some  use  in 
restoring  the  Persian  original,  but  the  lower  Persian  tablet  is 
without  a  translation. 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
copy  these  inscriptions,  though  they  have  been  repeatedly  seen 
and  mentioned  by  travellers.  The  French  artists,  MM.  Coste 
and  Flandin,  were  the  first  who  tried  to  make  them  generally 
accessible  to  Oriental  scholars.  To  the  exertions  of  M.  Wester 
gaard,  we  are  indebted  for  the  copy  which  has  been,  at  length, 
successfully  interpreted  by  Major  Bawlinson  and  by  M.  Lassen.^ 
M.  Westergaard,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  vnriting  from  the  interior  of  the  Tomb,  was  enabled,  in  the 
summer  of  1843,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  telescope,  to  take  a  copy 
from  below  of  the  entire  upper  Persian  tablet,  of  a  portion  of  the 
lower  Persian  one,  and  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Major  Rawlinson  received 
from  M.  Westergaard  his  copy,  which  has  been  compared 
vdth  an  independent  one,  made  by  M.  Westergaard's  fellow- 
traveller,  M.  Dittel.  The  First  paragraph  is  the  same  as  that  on 
the  one  from  Elwend  ;  the  Second  is  curious,  as  Darius  states 
in  it,  that  he  was  a  *'  Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Asian 
and  of  Asian  extraction.'*  In  the  Third,  he  enumerates  the 
different  provinces  subject  to  him,  which  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  we  have  already  quoted  from  the  great  inscription  of  Behistan, 
though  more  numerous.  As,  however,  there  is  much  uncertainty: 
about  some  of  the  later  names,  we  do  not  think  it  necessaiy 
to  transcribe  the  paragraph  here.     In  the  former,  twenty-three 

♦  v.  Zeitschrifk,  vol.  ri.,  p.  81, 
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is  the  number  of  subject  provinces ;  in  the  latter,  tbirtj-one. 
There  is  another  Persian  inscription  at  Nakbsh-i-Bostam,  of  which 
M.  Westergaard  was  able  to  copy  only  a  few  lines,  Tbough  it  has 
suffered  some  slight  mutilation,  it  still  remains  a  desideratum 
for  the  student  of  the  Cuneiform  characters,  and  is  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  future  travellers. 

Tbree  other  inscriptions  of  Darius  exist :  one  on  a  Babylonian 
cylinder,  in  the  British  Museum ;  anotber  on  a  stone  found  near 
the  embouchure  of  the  ancient  canal,  leading  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Bed  Sea,  on  both  of  which  tbe  legend  contains  nothing  more 
than  the  words  **  Darius  tbe  great  king ;  "  and  the  third,  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  windows  in  tiie  building  marked  G.  in  Niebuhr  s 
plan  of  Persepolis.  Major  Bawlinson  observes,  tbat  tbough  this 
legend  is  so  sbort,  and  tbough  it  is  accompanied  by  a  Babylonian 
and  a  Median  transcript,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  certain 
translation,  as  there  is  considerable  doubt  about  the  meaning 
of  one  or  two  words.  He  suggests  for  it  the  following  translation : 
— "  Executed  by  Ardasta,  tbe  architect  for  the  palace  (or  in  tbe 
palace)  of  King  Darius." 

We  come  now  to  the  inscriptions  of  Xerxes,  which,  though 
numerous,  possess  but  little  variety  or  interest.  They  are  found 
at  Mount  Elwend,  near  Hamadan,  at  PersepoHs,  and  at  Van ;  *  and 
in  almost  every  instance  commence  with  tbe  invocation  to  Ormazd, 
and  the  formal  declaration  of  the  Boyal  name  and  titles  which  had 
been  adopted  in  the  preceding  reign.  Their  chronological  order 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  their  contents  afford  no  evidence  as 
to  the  period  of  his  reign  in  which  they  were  severally  engraven. 
M^jor  Rawlinson  has  placed  the  inscription  for  Elwend  first  in 
chronological  order,  as  he  states  himself,  entirely  on  coi\jecture ; 
we  will  transcribe  this  here,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  which 
Xerxes  adopted  :  **  The  great  God  Ormazd,  tbe  chief  of  the  gods, 
(he  it  is)  who  has  given  this  world,  who  has  given  that  heaven, 
who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  given  life  (?)  to  mankind,  who 
has  made  Xerxes  King,  both  the  King  of  the  people,  and  the  law- 
giver of  the  people,  I  am  Xerxes  the  King,  the  great  King,  the 
King  of  Kings,  tbe  King  of  the  many-peopled  coufktries,  the  sup- 
porter also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of  King  Darius,  the 
Achffimenian."  Major  Rawlinson  observes,  that  the  object  of 
these  inscriptions  at  BEamadan  would  appear  to  be  nearly  similar 

*  See  note  B.  at  end  of  ch^ter. 
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to  that  frhich  induces  trayell^rs,  at  the  present  day,  to  cot  out 
their  names  in  places  difficult  of  access.  There  is  no  buildiBg  at 
Hamadan  to  be  commemorated,  as  at  Persepolis,  and  no  Imtoriad 
incident  to  be  related,  as  at  Behistan.  These  legends  were  po- 
bablj  engraren  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  annual  joumejs  which 
the  monarchs  were  in  the  habit  of  making  between  Babjlon  and 
Ecbatana  respectirely,  and  their  chief  interest  consists  in  this, 
that  they  show  that  the  ancient  line  of  communication  crossed 
Mount  Orontes.  This  road  was  ascribed  by  antiquity  to  the  fiibled 
Semiramis.  Major  Rawlinson  states,  that  he  was  able  to  aserore 
himself,  by  personal  inspection,  that,  throughout  the  whole  extent, 
from  Ganj  Namah  to  the  western  base  of  the  mountains,  it 
presents  die  most  unequirocal  marks  of  having  been  artificially 
and  laboriously  constructed.  On  the  western  ascent  of  Mount 
Orontes,  the  artificial  road  is  very  clearly  marked,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  the  parement  is  still  in  tolerable  preser* 
yation,  though  in  the  defile  of  Ganj  Namah  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  has  been  destroyed  by  the  force  of  the  torrent.* 

Darius  died,  leaving  the  great  palace  of  Persepolis  in  an  un- 
finished state ;  the  completion  of  that  pile  is  due  to  his  successor, 
Xerxes.  The  only  edifice  upon  the  great  Platform,  which  can  be 
determinately  assigned  to  the  former  monarch,  is  the  elevated 
building  immediately  south  of  the  Colonnade.  As  the  pillared 
Hall  of  Audience  would  seem  to  be  the  work  for  which  the  Plat- 
form was  originally  designed.  Major  Rawlinson  conjectures,  as  we 
have  stated,  that  this  may  also  owe  its  origin  to  Darius,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  magnificent  portals,  the  sculp* 
tured  staircase,  the  palace  at  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
platform,  are  unquestionably  to  be  assigned  to  Xerxes ;  and,  as  he 
alludes  in  one  of  his  inscriptions  to  a  multitude  of  similar  archi- 
tectural achievements,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have 
constmcted  several  of  the  minor  edifices,  of  which  the  foundations 
only  are  now  to  be  seen.  Namerous  as  are  the  legends  in  this 
building,  they  wiU  be  found  to  consist  of  only  two  varieties: 
one  which,  with  its  Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts,  may 
have  been  repeated  at  least  twenty  times  when  the  building  was 
complete,  is  still  to  be  traced  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in 
twelve  different  places,  and  is  merely  an  abridged  statement  of 

♦  Ctesias  ap.  Diod.  lib.  ii.  c.  1  ;   Hocck.  Vet.  Mod.  et  Pert.  Mod.,  p.  155, 
•nd  the  roate  of  Isidore  of  Clranz. 
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Uie  titles  of  Xerxes ;  the  other  oocnrring  on  two  high  pilasters 
in  the  interior  of  the  edifice,  and  of  more  importance,  in  that 
it  distinctly  assigns  to  the  same  monarch  the  construction  of 
the  palace.  There  are  several  other  inscriptions,  but  we  do  not 
thii^  that  there  is  sufficient  independent  interest  in  any  of  them 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  transcribe  them. 

We  come  next  to  the  inscription  which  was  copied  by  Schultz,  at 
Van  in  Armenia,  and  published,  after  the  murder  of  that  lamented 
trareller,  in  the  Joum.  Asiat.  III"*^  Ser.  tom.  ix.  No.  5i2,  p.  277. 
The  copy  which  Major  Rawliuson  has  given  in  the  Asiatic  Journal 
was  received  from  M.  Eugene  Bore  in  1 828,  on  his  return  from 
Van ;  the  inscription  itself  is.  nearly  identical  with  others,  which 
we  have  mentioned  already.  The  only  other  known  inscription 
of  Xerxes  is  the  trilingual  Cuneiform  writing  on  the  vase  of  the 
Gomte  de  Gaylus,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  translation  in  Hiero- 
glyphics. When  the  study  of  this  character  was  in  its  infancy, 
the  Hieroglyphic  inscription  was  deemed  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, as  it  was  supposed  that  thereby  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
a  cine  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Cuneiform  writings ;  we 
may  now  reverse  the  plan,  and  interpret  the  Hieroglyphic  through 
the  Cuneiform.  The  Persian  legend  is  simply,  *'  Xerxes  the  great 
Kiag." 

After  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the  Cuneiform  writing  appears  to 
haTe  fallen  into  disuse.  Neither  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  nor 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  have  left  to  us  any  record  which  has  yet 
been  discovered,  and  the  attribution  of  the  cylinder  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  of  the  Suez  stone,  to  the  intervening  reign  of  Darius 
No  thus,  depends  on  a  mere  conjecture.  The  buildings  of  Per- 
sepolis,  which  may  be  ascribed  with  most  reason  to  this  period  of 
the  Achsemenian  Dynasty,  though  elaborately  sculptured,  are 
altogether  devoid  of  writing,  and  the  tombs,  which  must,  also, 
necessarily  belong  to  the  same  monarchs,  present  no  trace  of 
memorial  records.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this,  as  Major  Eaw- 
linson  observes,  that,  when  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  Artaxerxes 
Ochns,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Xerxes,  resumed  this  ancient 
art  of  composition,  barbarisms  both  of  grammar  and  orthography 
were  permitted  to  deface  his  tablets.  There  are  two  inscriptions 
of  Ochus  at  Persepolis,  and  there  is  also  a  brief  legend  record- 
ing his  name  and  title  on  a  relic  of  the  same  class  as  the  vase 
of  Caylus.      The  inscriptions  are  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
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platform,  and  on  the  western  staircase.  For  the  excavation  of  the 
first  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rich ;  for  the  transcript  of  the  second 
to  Mr.  Westergaard.  Their  contents  are  identical,  although  the 
lines  are  differently  divided,  and  thej  contain  the  usual  genea- 
logical series.  We  have,  as  we  have  already  shown,  clear  his- 
torical evidence  that  Persepolis  and  its  neighbourhood  was  an 
usual  place  of  Eoyal  sepulture,  while  there  still  remain  two 
complete  sepulchres  on  the  hill  behind  the  ruins,  and  four  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam.  Ctesias  expressly  mentions  the  interment  at 
this  place  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  and  his  son  Xerxes  the 
Second.  It  appears  from  JSlian,  Var.  Hist  vi.  c.  8,  that  it  was 
intended,  that  the  body  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  should  have 
been  deposited  in  the  same  spot,  and  a  passage  of  Arrian  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Royal  Tombs  of  Persepolis  formed 
a  general  place  of  sepulture  for  the  Achsmenian  kings.  It  would 
be  hazardous,  however,  to  attempt  to  identify  the  respective 
monuments. 

The  last  inscribed  monument  is  the  Egyptian  Vase  of  grey 
porphyry,  still  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  S.  Marks  at 
Venice,  and  containing  a  legend  in  the  three  species  of  Cuneiform 
writing,  mth  the  simple  inscription,  **  Artaxerxes  the  great  King.** 
The  orthography  of  this  name,  regardless  altogether  of  etymo- 
logical precision,  and  following  the  corrupted  pronunciation, 
whereby  the  Modes  and  Babylonians  sought  to  adapt  the  com- 
pound Persian  articulations  to  their  peculiar  organs  of  speech, 
proves,  in  the  opinion  of  Major  Rawlinson,  its  foreign  origin,  and 
suggests  the  strong  probability  that  this  relic  must  be  assigned 
to  even  a  later  date  than  that  of  the  latest  Achsemenian  inscrip- 
tions at  Persepolis.  It  is  of  course  not  possible  to  affirm  with 
certainty,  that  the  Artaxerxes  on  the  vase  is  either  Longimanus 
or  Mnemon ;  but,  as  we  may  suppose  that,  if  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Monarch,  it  was  made  under  his  inspection,  it  seems 
improbable  that  either  of  these  Kings  would  have  allowed  an 
orthographical  corruption  of  his  name,  which  was  not  admitted 
in  Persia  Proper  even  under  the  reign  of  Ochus.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  without  any  aid  from 
the  Cuneiform  translation,  has  already  read  the  name  Artaxerxes 
from  the  Hieroglyphic  inscription,  andthat  the  Hieroglyphic  name 
Artasharssha,  and  the  Hebrew  Artahshashta,  afford  additional 
links  in  identifying  the  ancient  orthographies. 
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We  have  now  meDtioned  all  the  Persian  Cuneiform  records. 
It  is  not  too  much^  as  Major  Eawlinson  says,  to  expect  that  exca- 
vations on  the  site  of  Pasargada,  or  around  and  within  the  terraced 
buildings  of  Persepolis,  may  some  day  supply  us  with  fresh  tablets, 
extending  our  acquaintance,  both  with  the  ancient  language 
of  Persia,  and  with  the  history  of  the  house  of  Acheamenes; 
while,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  which  he  has  put  forth, 
he  adds  that  he  does  not  fear  the  list  of  any  augmentations  of 
materials,  though  there  are  many  minor  points  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  verified,  and  some,  whose  refutation  he  would  not  be 
surprised  to  witness.  In  this  hope  and  in  this  persuasion  he 
states,  writing  in  April,  1846,  that  when  Professor  Lassen  shall 
have  perused  his  translations  and  the  vocabulary  he  was  preparing 
to  publish,  he  would  be  quite  prepared  to  bow  to  his  superior 
Oriental  knowledge  in  all  cases  of  disagreement  between  tbeir 
respective  readings. 

Such  is  the  general  result  obtained  from  the  remarkable  inter- 
pretation of  those  ancient  characters ;  in  the  case  of  one  branch, 
the  Persian,  indeed,  as  complete  as  we  hare  any  reason  to  expect 
it  will  ever  be.  We  shall  have  an  opportunity,  hereafter,  of 
stating  what  has  been  done  for  the  two  other  classes,  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian.  The  author  of  an  Article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  March,  1847,  after  giving  a  sketch  of  these 
discoveries,  resembling  that  we  have  already  narrated  somewhat 
more  fully,  well  sums  up  the  whole  question.  '*  The  more,*'  says 
he,  *'in  truth,  we  consider  the  marvellous  chcu!acter  of  this 
discovery,  the  more  we  feel  some  mistrust  and  misgiving  returning 
to  our  minds.  It  is  no  less,  in  the  first  place,  than  the  creation 
of  a  regular  alphabet  of  nearly  forty  letters  out  of  what  appears, 
at  first  sight,  confused  and  unmeaning  lines  and  angles;  and, 
secondly,  the  creation  of  a  language  out  of  the  words  so  formed 
from  this  alphabet ;  and  yet,  so  completely  does  the  case  appear 
to  be  made  out,  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  retract, 
or  even  to  suspend  our  adhesion  to  Professor  Lassen  and  Major 
Bawlinson.  To  the  latter,  especially,  an  officer,  rather  than  a 
student  by  profession,  almost  self-instructed  in  some  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  knowledge  requisite  to  the  undertaking 
— tempted  onwards,  it  is  true,  by  these  gradual  revelations  of 
knowledge  expanding  to  his  view,  yet  devoting  himself  with 

disinterested,  but  we  trust  not  hereafter  to  be  unrewarded,  labour, 
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we  would  express-  in  the  strongest  terms  oar  grateful  admiratioo. 
His  indefieUigable  indostij  in  the  cause  of  science  can  only  be 
appreciated  justly  by  those,  who  know  what  it  is  to  labour  for 
hours  under  the  burning  sun  of  Persia ;  for  in  some  cases  when 
the  inscriptions  are  placed  very  high,  are  unapproachable  by 
ladders,  and  are,  perhaps,  weather  worn  or  mutilated  by  aocideDt, 
nothing  less  than  the  full  effulgence  of  Ormazd  can  accuratdy 
reveal  the  names  and  deeds  of  his  worshippers.  The  eariy 
traTcllers  as  well  as  Porter,  Rich,  and  all  who  have  laboured  to 
obtain  accurate  transcripts  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  bear 
testimony  to  the  difficulties  and  even  dangers  which  are  incurred 
from  this  and  other  causes.*' 

Having  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  results  of  the  laboois  of 
Migor  Rawlinson  and  M.  Lassen,  which,  we  fear,  will  appear,  at 
best,  very  meagre  and  incomplete,  although  we  have  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  adhere  to  the  very  words  and  language 
of  the  discoverers,  we  return  to  the  Second  branch  of  our  inquiiy, 
namely,  the  History  of  the  progress  made  in  the  inteipretalioa 
of  the  inscriptions,  with  such  an  account  as  it  seems  possible  to 
give,  in  a  popular  form,  of  the  different  divisions  of  Cuneiform 
writing. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  more  perfect  knowledge 
at  which  we  have  arrived,  as  to  the  meaning  of  one  branch  of 
these  characters,  is  mainly  due  to  Professor  Lassen  and  Hqor 
Rawlinson,  and  that,  though  they  mainly  agree,  and  differ  but  in 
a  few,  and  these  comparatively  unimportant  points,  still  th^re  is 
sufficient  disagreement  to  show  that  their  studies  have  been 
independent  the  one  of  the  other.  In  a  notice,  such  as  this,  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  enter  into  such  minute  details ; 
those,  therefore,  that  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  whole  subject,  must  have  recourse  to  the  learned  essays  of 
Professor  Lassen  and  M.  Westergaard  in  Lassen's  Zeitschrift 
flir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  and  to  the  incomparable 
papers  of  Miyor  Rawlinson  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  As  the  latter  gentleman  has  prefixed  to  his  intrepreta- 
tion  an  able  essay  on  the  different  kinds  of  writing,  we  shall 
abstract  from  it  such  portions  as  admit  of  being  stated  in  an  easy 
and  popular  narration. 

To  Professor  Grotefend  undoubtedly  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  opened  the  way  to  the  later  and  more  complete  discoveries. 
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As  early  as  the  year  180$2,  he  had  read  a  paper  en  Cuneiform 
insoriplions  before  the  Literary  Society  of  Gotdngen,  which  was 
not  however  pnUished ;  and,  at  intervals  for  the  next  twelve  years, 
he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  same  studies.  In  the 
year  1814-15  he  published  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Fundgruben 
des  Orients,  on  the  Babylonian  writing,  and  a  more  complete 
account  of  his  system  was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Heeren*s 
Ideen  in  1815.  In  this  essay,  he  has  made  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Cuneiform  character,  and  on  the  way 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  read,  with  some  account  of  the  method, 
whmreby  he  was  led  to  the  discoveries  which  he  made.  These 
inscriptions,  he  states,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
modes  of  writing  adopted  in  the  East,  by  die  absence  of  anything 
like  roundness  in  them,  and  by  their  angular  form :  they  appear 
to  have  been  exclusively  destined  for  the  purpose  of  engraving 
upon  stone,  or  other  durable  materials,  employed  in  public  monu- 
ments ;  on  gems,  seals,  amulets,  &o ,  and  not  for  the  ordinary 
purpose  of  writing;  though,  as  we  have  mentioned,  occasional 
instances  of  such  application  appear  on  some  of  the  bricks  discovered 
by  M.  Botta  and  Mr.  Layard,  where  the  characters  have  been 
painted  on,  and  not  engraven  into  them.  The  elements  of  all 
such  writing  are  wedge-shaped  angles,  such  as  might  naturally  be 
produced  by  impressing  upon  soft  clay  the  end  of  a  square  piece 
of  wood. 

These  wedge-shaped  characters,  he  adds,  of  whatever  size, 
assume  chiefly  four  directions;  the  principal  indioation  being 
invariably  from  top  to  bottom,  and  from  left  to  right  On  the 
Babylonian  bricks  the  initial  sign  represents  an  assemblage  of 
wedges  crossing  one  another,  and,  hence,  was  compared  by  Pietro 
della  Valle,  two  hundred  years  ago,  to  a  star  of  eight  rays ;  but 
in  no  one  species  of  Cuneiform  writing  are  all  these  eight  directions 
found  to  exist  at  the  same  time.  The  angular-shaped  character 
takes  only  one  direction,  so  that  the  opening  is  constantly  turned  to 
the  right ;  there  seems,  ther^ore,  no  doubt  that  all  such  inscrip- 
tions must  be  read  from  left  to  right.  We  must  place  ourselves  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  points  of  the  vertical  wedge  letters  may 
look  downwards,  and  those  of  the  oblique  ones,  as  well  as  the 
openings  of  the  angular  letters,  may  be  turned  to  the  right. 
Again,  there  is  a  &ir  presumption  that  all  Cuneiform  writing  is 
composed  of  letters  and  not  merely  of  syllabic  signs. 
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In  all  those  other  species  of  writing,  which  rival  or  exceed  the 
Cuneifonn  in  antiquity,  as  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese,  symholical 
representation  was  the  forerunner  or  the  substitute  of  a  phonetic 
alphabet,  and  it  has  been  argued,  that  in  the  primitive  type  of 
the  corsive  character  employed  by  the  Syro- Arabian  nations,  as 
the  names  of  the  letters  were  borrowed  from  the  most  common 
objects  in  nature,  so,  too,  the  forms  of  the  character  may  have 
been  originally  designed,  *  by  means  of  a  rude  representation  of 
the  objects,  to  convey  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  phonetic  power. 
Whether  or  not  the  most  ancient  Cuneiform  alphabet  can  be 
included  in  this  category,  we  have  at  present  no  means  of 
determining.  It  seems,  indeed,  clear  that  it  could  not  have 
originated  in  simple  ideography ;  and  though  a  question  still  open 
for  further  investigation,  we  hardly  think  that  any  form  of  pictorial 
representation,  did  lead  to  the  creation  of  its  characters. 

Professor  Grotefend  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was  led  to  the  deciphering,  successfully,  the  names  of 
the  Kings  in  the  Persian  Cuneiform.  Among  the  inscriptions  of 
this  class,  there  are  two  which  are  published  by  Niebuhr,  vol.  iL 
lib.  xxiv.  B.  and  G.  Conjecturing  with  Tychsen,  that  we  ought 
to  look  for  the  titles  of  Kings  in  legends  placed  over  their 
portraits,  M.  Grotefend  felt  convinced  that  a  word  which  was 
constantly  repeated,  signified  **  King ;  '*  he,  therefore,  translated 
the  two  inscriptions,  according  to  the  analogy  of  those,  in  Pahlavi, 
which  had  been  previously  deciphered  by  M.  de  Sacy ;  conjecturing, 
that  as  two  Kings  were  mentioned,  they  were  probably  father  and 
son,  it  appearing  that  the  King  of  one  inscription  was  the  son  of 
the  King  of  the  other.  M.  Grotefend  next  consulted  Heeren*s 
researches,  and  M.  Mnnter's  Essay,  to  ascertain  the  age  and 
Dynasty  of  Persian  Kings,  to  which  the  bas-relie£9  at  Persepolis 
belonged  ;  and  having  satisfied  himself,  from  the  examination  of 
the  contemporary  Greek  historians,  that  the  two  Kings  must  be 
of  the  AchsBmenian  Dynasty,  he  went  through  the  list,  and 
successively  applied  the  classical  names  to  the  groups  of 
characters  in  the  inscriptions.  It  appeared  from  this  comparison 
that  the  names  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  would  not  suit,  because 
no  name  in  the  inscription  commenced  with  the  same  letter, 
while  on  the  other  band,  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  seemed  equally 
inapplicable  from  their  respective  length ;  the  first  being  too 
short,  as  the  second  was  too  long.      The  only  names  remaining 
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were  those  of  Darius  and  Xerxes ;  and  these  on  further  com- 
parison, appeared  to  agree  so  exactly  with  the  characters,  that 
M.  Grotefend  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  adopt  them. 

Having  thus  found  out  more  than  twelve  letters,  among  which 
were  precisely  those  composing  the  royal  title,  the  next  business 
was  to  give  these  names,  hitherto  known  to  us  only  by  their 
Greek  euphonic  modification,  their  original  Persian  form,  in  order 
that  by  ascertaining  the  correct  value  of  each  character,  the  Eoyal 
title  might  be  deciphered,  and  the  language,  in  which  they  were 
^nitten,  determined.  From  the  Zendavesta  of  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
M.  Grotefend  found  that  the  Greek  form  Hystaspes  was  originally 
represented  in  Persian  by  Gustasp,  Kishtasp,  or  Wistasp.  The 
first  seven  letters  of  this  name  were  at  once  discovered,  while  a 
comparison  of  all  the  Royal  titles  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  three  last  formed  the  inflection  of  the  genitive  singular, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Hystaspis ;  again,  he  found  Eelund  * 
quoting  a  passage  from  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Persians  call  the  Greek  Darius,  Dariaves.  This  would  be,  in 
strict  Persian,  Dariaves,  or  Dariavesh,  which  is  sufficiently  near 
the  form  now  determined  by  Lassen  and  Rawliuson,  namely 
Daryawash.  Lastly,  to  determine  the  real  form  of  Xerxes,  M. 
Grotefend  determined  to  go  to  the  Zend,  and  in  the  Mem. 
de  TAcad.  Roy.  des  Inscript  tom.  xxxi.,  he  found  a  paper  by 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  in  which  he  states  that  the  Greek  Araxes 
was  really  called  Weorokeshe  or  Warakshe,  the  ksh  of  the  Zend 
name  being  rendered  by  the  Greek  (,  Following  this  analogy,  he 
transibrraed  Xerxes  in  Esharsha,  the  only  difference  between  this 
and  the  more  perfect  modem  system  being,  that  the  latter  inserts 
9y,  and  makes  the  name  Kshayarsha. 

Such  was  the  first  commencement  of  the  more  successful  study 
of  these  ancient  characters.  The  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
M.  Grotefend,  in  unravelling  and  arranging  the  intricate,  and  up 
to  this  time  quite  unknown  letters,  is  beyond  all  praise,  while  the 
judgment  which  he  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inscriptions 
would  eventually  be  read,  is  the  more  deserving  of  remark,  as  it 
was  the  result  of  simple  inspection ;  and  as  he  did  not  pretend  to 
that  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languages,  which  has  enabled  his 
learned  followers  to  do  so  much.  M.  Grotefend  fairly  deserves  the 
title  which  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  has  given  to  him,  of 

*  Dissert  de  Yet  Ling.  Pen. 
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the  "  Young  of  Cuneiform  Interpretation.**  Professor  GroteCend 
was  followed  by  Rask  in  Denmark,  and  St  Martin  at  Paris,  wfas 
neither  of  them,  however,  oontnbated  much  to  increase  the  know- 
ledge of  the  inscriptions.  Rask^s  book^  is  diieflj  an  inquiiy,  as 
its  title  implies,  into  the  date  of  the  Zendavesta,  with  a  detsimi- 
nation  of  the  value  of  some  of  the  Zend  letters,  though  he,  at  the 
same  time,  was  able  to  determine  the  Cuneifbrm  characters  whidi 
represent  the  letters  M  and  N.  St  Martin's  Memoire,  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1828,  professes  to  <^>po6e 
the  work  of  Groteiend,  wiUiout  suggestmg  any  better  63rBtenL  M. 
Grotefend  has,  indeed,  every  reascm  to  be  content  with  an  adversaiy, 
who,  so  far  from  refuting  his  interpretations,really  ooofirms  them  in 
all  essential  points.  Indeed,  the  difference  between  the  two  schoian 
is  almost  a  verbal  one,  St  Martin  considering  some  chaiacten 
as  arbitrary  which  M.  Grotefend  had  called  determinate.  In 
essentials  St  Martin  adopts  the  whole  system  of  M.  Grotefend, 
allows  him  the  credit  of  having  first  correctly  read  the  names  of 
the  Kings,  which  has  furnished  the  clue  to  the  subsequent 
discoveries  ;  and,  in  his  explanations,  with  the  exception  of  some 
points  of  very  secondary  importance,  comes  to  the  same  condusioDS 
as  the  German  scholar.  A  memoir  was  published  by  Bumoutt 
in  1836,  in  which  several  new  modifications  and  improvements 
occurred;  and  Lassen *s  still  more  important  work,  "Die  Alt 
Perdschen  Eeil  Inscriften  von  Persepolis,  Bonn,  1836,*'  which 
came  out  simultaneously  with  Bumouf  s  Memoire,  supplied  at 
least  twelve  new  letters,  which  had  been  mistaken  by  all  his 
predecessors,  and  entitled  him  to  contest  with  M.  Grotefend  the 
palm  of  alphabetical  discovery. 

Miyor  Bawlinson  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  own 
progress  in  discovery,  showing  how  iur  he  himself  was  indebted 
to  ^e  labours  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  states  that 
when  he  first  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  Cuneiform  cha- 
racter in  1835,  he  was  only  aware  that  Professor  Grotefend  had 
deciphered  the  names  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Achtt- 
menes ;  and  that  in  his  isolated  position  at  Eirmanshah,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Persia,  he  was  uiuible  either  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
Grotefend 's  alphabet,  or  to  discover  what  particular  inscriptioiis 
he  had  examined.     The  first  materials  which  Major  HawlinsoB 

*  Uber  dM  Alter  nnd  die  Echtheit  det  ZendaTesto. 
Sur  deax  Intcripu  dm^onnen 
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submitted  to  analysis,  were  the  sculptured  tablets  at  Hamadim, 
which  he  had  himself  carefully  copied  on  the  spot  On  com- 
paring and  interlining  the  Persian  columns  of  the  inscriptions,  he 
found  the  characters  coincided  throughout,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  particular  groups,  which  he  inferred  at  once,  were  thus 
indiTidualised  as  representing  propeic  names.  There  were  but 
three  such  groups  in  the  two  inscriptions ;  for  the  one,  which 
occupied  the  second  place  in  one  inscription,  and  which,  from  its 
position,  su^ested  the  idea  of  its  representing  the  name  of  the 
fiither  of  the  King  who  was  there  commemorated,  corresponded 
with  the  group  occupying  the  first  place  in  the  other  inscription, 
and  thus  not  only  senred  determinately  to  connect  the  two 
inscriptions  together,  but,  on  the  assumption  that  the  groups 
represented  proper  names,  appeared  also  to  indicate  a  genealo- 
gical succession.  The  natural  inference  was,  that  he  had  obtained 
the  proper  names  belonging  to  three  consecutiye  generations  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  first  three 
names  of  Hystaspes,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  which  he  applied  at 
hazard  to  the  three  groups,  according  to  the  succession,  answered 
in  all  resped»  satisfBustorily,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  true  identi- 
fications. 

The  next  step  was  to  collate  the  two  first  paragraphs  on  the 
Behistan  Inscription  with  the  tablets  of  Elwend,  a  comparison 
which  supplied  him,  in  addition  to  the  first  three  names,  with  the 
natire  forms  of  the  Greek  Arsames,  Ariaramnes,  Teispes, 
Achffimenes,  and  Persia,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  construct  an 
alphabet,  of  which  eighteen  characters  are  still  retained.  In  the 
autumn  of  1836,  at  Teheran,  Major  Rawlinson  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  labours  of  Grotefend  and  St.  Martin,  at 
which  time  he  had  already  advanced  considerably  beyond  tliem, 
owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  material  which  he  had  been  able 
to  examine  and  collate ;  and,  in  the  year  1837,  he  copied  himself 
at  Behistan,  the  entire  first  column,  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
second,  ten  paragraphs  of  the  third,  and  four  of  the  detached 
inscriptions :  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  he  forwarded  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  his  translation  of  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  the 
Behistan  Inscription,  which  recorded  the  titles  and  genealogy  of 
Darius,  under  the  impression  that  Cuneiform  discovery  in  Europe 
was  still  in  the  imperfect  state  in  which  it  had  been  left,  at  the 
time  of  St  Martin's  early  and  lamented  decease  in  183*^.    It  was 
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not  until  the  receipt  of  letters  from  London,  in  reply  to  the 
communication  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Soeietj,  that  Major  Rawlinson 
was  informed  that  the  study  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  had 
heen  resumed  in  Europe,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Euro- 
pean Orientalists  had  by  this  time  progressed.  In  the  summer 
of  1 838,  he  received,  at  Tjeheran,  M.  Bumoufs  Memoire,  which 
showed  that  he  had  been  partially  anticipated  by  the  European 
discoverers,  and  still  later  the  admirable  commentary  on  the 
Ya^na,  by  the  same  scholar,  which  has  aided  more  than  any  oth^ 
work  in  developing  the  orthographical  and  grammatical  structure 
of  the  inscriptions;  for,  though  Major  Rawlinson  thinks  the 
language  of  the  Zendavesta  is  later  than  that  of  the  inscriptions, 
upon  the  debris  of  which  it  was  probably  refined  and  systema- 
tised,  yet  he  considers  it  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Persian  of  the 
ante-Alexandrian  ages  than  any  other  dialect  of  the  family, 
except  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas.  Previous  to  the  receipt  of 
these  books,  the  materials  with  which  he  had  worked  were  far 
from  being  complete.  The  inscriptions  he  had  copied  at 
Hamad  an  and  Behistan  formed  his  onlyjneans  of  alphabetical 
analysis,  and  the  researches  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  together  with 
a  few  Zend  MSS.  obtained  by  him  in  Persia,  and  interpreted  for 
him  by  an  ignorant  priest  of  Yezd.  his  only  guides,  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language  of  the  country 

On  his  arrival  at  Baghdad,  in  1830,  Major  Rawlinson  received  a 
letter  from  M.  Lassen,  containing  a  precis  of  the  Professor  s  last 
improved  system  of  interpretation,  which  he  at  once  observed 
was  infinitely  superior  to  any  which  had  yet  been  published; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  views  of  this  very  learned  Orientalist  coincided  with  his  own 
in  all  essential  particulars.  He  concludes  his  outline  of  his 
studies  up  to  the  end  of  1839,  by  stating  what  he  is  fairly 
entitled  to  claim  as  his  own.  "  In  the  present  case,"  says  he, 
'*  I  do  put  forth  a  claim  to  originality,  as  having  been  the  first 
to  present  to  the  word  a  literal,  and,  as  I  believe,  a  correct 
grammatical  translation  of  nearly  two  hundred  lines'^  of  Cuneiform 
writing,  a  memorial  of  the  time  of  Darius,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  to  afford  ample  and  certain 
grounds  for  a  minute  orthographical  and  etymological  analysis, 
and  the  purport  of  which  to  the  historian  must,  I  think,  be  of 

*  Since  augmented  to  considerablf  above  four  hundred. 
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fully  equal  iuterest,  with  the  peculiarities  of  its  language  to  the 
philologist.  I  do  not  affect,  at  the  same  time,  to  consider  my  trans  ^ 
lations  as  unimpeachable ;  those  who  expect  to  see  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  rendered  and  explained  with  as  much  certainty  and 
clearness,  as  the  ancient  tablets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  will  be 
lamentably  disappointed.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
Persian  of  the  ante-Alexandrian  ages  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
living  language ;  that  its  interpretation  depends  on  the  collateral 
aid  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  Zend,  and  the  corrupted  dialects  which, 
in  the  forests  and  mountains  of  Persia,  have  survived  the  wreck 
of  the  Old  Tongue ;  and  that,  in  a  few  instances,  where  these 
cognate  and  derivative  languages  have  failed  to  perpetuate  the 
ancient  root,  or  when  my  limited  acquaintance  with  the  different 
dialects  may  have  failed  to  discover  the  connexion,  I  have  then 
been  obliged  to  assign  an  arbitrary  meaning,  obtained  by  com- 
parative propriety  of  application,  in  a  very  limited  field  of  research. 
I  feel,  therefore,  that,  in  a  few  cases,  my  translations  will  be 
subject  to  doubt,  and  that  as  materials  of  analysis  continue  to  be 
accumulated,  and  more  experienced  Orientalists  prosecute  the 
study,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  alter  or  to  modify  some  of  the 
significations  which  I  have  assigned ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not,  and  cannot,  doubt  but  that  I  have  accurately  determined  the 
general  application  of  every  paragraph,  and  that  I  have  been 
thus  enabled  to  exhibit  a  correct  historical  outline,  possessing 
the  weight  of  royal  and  contemporaneous  recital  of  many  great 
events,  which  preceded  the  rise  and  marked  the  career  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  Persia."  Such  is 
Major  Rawlinson's  account  of  his  studies  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1839. 

In  1840,  just  as  he  had  re-cast  the  whole  Memoir  into  a  new 
form,  he  was  suddenly  transferred  from  his  lettered  seclusion  at 
Baghdad  to  fill  a  responsible  and  laborious  office  in  Afghanistan. 
He  was  compelled  for  a  while  to  relinquish  his  inscriptions,  and 
had  no  alternative  but  the  abandonment  of  his  antiquarian 
researches.  But  years  rolled  on,  and  in  December,  1843,  he  was 
again  at  Baghdad,  ready  to  resume  his  former  pursuits,  for  the 
interest  with  which  his  original  investigations  had  inspired  him, 
bad,  he  states,  never  flagged,  and  was  perhaps  indeed  sharpened  by 
the  accidents  which  had  so  long  operated  to  delay  its  gratification. 
For  the  continuation  of  his  studies,  and  their  ultimate  success. 
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Major  Rawlinson  expresses  himself  under  great  obligations  to  the 
Danish  Orientalist,  M.  Westergaard,  vrbo  had  been  tniTelling  in 
Persia  in  1843,  idth  the  express  object  of  cdlecdng  palsognqphie 
and  antiquarian  materials,  and  Tfho  had  most  libenllj  com- 
municated  to  him  several  neit  inscriptions  wfaidi  he  had  copied 
at  Persepolis,  and  aboTe  all,  the  gem  of  his  collection,  and  the 
most  important  record  of  the  class  existing  in  Perna,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tablets  of  Behistan, — viz.,  the  long  inscripticni 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  on  the  sepulchre  of  Darius.  This  inscriptioii 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  its  length,  than  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  was  delineated.  M .  Westergaard's  copy,  defectiye  as  it 
could  not  help  being,  both  from  the  abrasion  of  the  rock  and  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  letters  tiirough  a  telescope  at  so  great  a 
height,  still  indicated,  in  its  superiority  over  all  the  specimens  of 
Le  Brun,  Niebuhr,  Porter,  and  Kcb,  the  immense  advantages, 
which  a  transcriber,  acquainted  with  the  character  and  langoage, 
enjoys  over  one  idio  can  only  depend  for  the  fidelity  of  his  copy, 
on  the  imitative  accuracy  of  an  artist.  With  these  extended 
materials  at  his  command,  and  with  the  fortunate  addition  whidi 
he  obtained  in  the  autumn  of  1 845,  when  he  paid  another  visit 
to  Behistan,  and  succeeded  in  copying  the  whole  of  tiie  Persian 
writing  at  that  place,  Migor  Rawlinson  undertook  a  third  revisicm 
of  his  Memoir,  which,  with  a  drawing  of  the  rock  and  sculpture 
by  the  careful  hand  of  Lieut.  Jones,  an  accomplished  officer  of 
the  Indian  navy,  is  now  published  at  length  in  the  Asiatic  Journal. 
We  may  add  that  Major  Rawlinson,  writing  in  the  spring  of  diis 
year,  1850,  is  able  now  to  state  that  such  has  been  the  success  of 
himself  and  other  students  in  the  deciphering  of  the  Persian 
texts,  that  in  this  preliminary  branch  of  the  enquiry  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  twenty  words  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
Persian  Cuneiform  records,  about  which,  either  as  to  the  meaning, 
grammatical  construction,  or  etymology,  any  doubt  or  diflference 
of  opinion  can  be  said  at  present  to  exist 

We  have  now  traced  sufficientiy  the  progress  of  discovery,  from 
the  first  steps  of  Prof.  Grotefend  to  the  later  success  of  Prof. 
Lassen  and  Major  Rawlinson:  we  wOl  leave  to  tiiose  whose 
object  is  a  scientific  study  of  the  inscriptions,  the  comparison  of 
the  labours  of  other  students  which  have  been  published  in 
different  European  journals,  and  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  different  classes  of  the  Cuneiform  writing,  extracted 
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from  Major  Ilawlin8on*8  Memoir  in  the  Journal  to  which  we  have 
8o  often  referred. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  there  are  three  principal  classes 
of  the  Cuneiform  character,  Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian, 
names,  which  it  is  as  well  to  retain  for  the  present,  as  those 
whereby  they  have  been  hitheito  known ;  though  it  is  probable, 
that  a  more  full  acquaintance  with  them  will  lead  to  considerable 
modifications  in  the  extent  of  their  meaning. 

The  First,  or  Babylonian,  is,  says  Major  Rawlinson,  unques- 
tiouably  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  classes.  Legends  in 
this  character  are  found  upon  the  bricks  which  are  excavated 
from  the  foundations  of  all  the  buildings  in  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  and  GhaldsBa;  and  the  first  invention  of  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  primitive  race  who  settled  in  the  plains 
of  Shinar.  Embracing  many  varieties  and  spread  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  Orientalists  have  been  long  divided  in  opinion, 
aa  to  whether  its  multitudinous  branches  can  be  fairly  considered 
as  belonging  to  one  type  of  alphabet  and  language.  Those  who 
have,  however,  hitherto  studied  the  subject  with  the  most  care, 
have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  all  the  inscriptions  in  this 
complicated  form  of  Cuneiform  character,  whether  on  rocks,  bricks, 
alabs,  or  cylinders,  from  the  Persian  mountains  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  do  in  reahty  belong  to  one  single  alphabetical 
system,  and  that  the  variations,  perceptible  in  the  difierent  modes 
of  writing,  are  analogous  in  some  measure  to  the  varieties  of  hand 
and  text,  which  characterise  the  graphic  and  glyphic  arts  of  the 
present  day.  Miyor  Rawlinson  expresses  his  doubts  about  an 
amalgamation  so  general  and  complete ;  and,  admitting  the  strong 
probability  that  they  all  represent  the  language  of  the  one  Semitic 
race,  considers  that  there  are  modifications  of  a  constant  and 
peculiar  character  constituting,  if  no  more,  at  least  distinct  varieties 
of  alphabetical  formation  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Assyrian 
writing,  while  the  inscriptions  of  Elymais  from  the  obvious  dis- 
similarity to  either  one  system  or  the  other,  are  entitled  to  an 
independent  rank.  He  leaves  untouched  one  important  question, 
whetiier  the  difference  of  character  indicates  a  difference  of  ortho- 
graphical structure,  or  whether  the  varieties  of  formation  are 
merely  analogous  to  the  diversity  which  exists  between  the 
Estrangelo  and  the  Nestorian  alphabet,  the  printed  and  the  cursive 
Hebrew,  or  the  Cufic  and  the  modem  Arabic. 
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Major  Rawlinson  diyides  the  First  or  Babylonian  into  two  sab- 
divisions,  each  presenting  a  marked  variety ;  considering  the  cba- 
factors  on  the  cylinders  as  the  type  of  the  one,  and  that  of  the  Third 
column  of  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Persia  of  the  other.  The 
first  is  probably  the  most  primitive  Cuneiform  alphabet,  and  is  of 
very  extensive  application,  being  found  on  the  bricks  in  the  rains 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  Shinar,  at  Babylon,  Erech,  Aocad,  and 
Calneh :  while,  if  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  be  admitted  to  be  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  an  idea  which  has  hitherto  had  great  weight  with 
students  and  travellers,  as  well  from  the  character  of  the  monu- 
ment, as  from  the  fiEu^t  that  such  a  theory  is  agpreeable  to  the 
universal  belief  of  the  early  Talmudists,  it  must,  in  the  substruc- 
ture of  that  edifice,  embody  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Shinar,  at 
the  period  when  '*  the  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
speech."  Occasionally,  though  more  rarely,  the  Cuneiform  writing 
was  used  on  longer  and  more  important  inscriptions  than  those 
which  occur  on  the  cylinders  and  bricks,  as  on  Sir  Harford  Jones  8 
slab,  published  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1803,  on  a  broken 
obelisk  found  on  the  mound  of  Susa,  which  exhibits  thirty-three 
lines  of  this  character,  on  a  black  stone  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  and  now  in  posssession  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  which 
is  inscribed  with  one  hundred  and  four  similar  lines,  on  a  barrel- 
shaped  stone  found  lately  at  Cutha,  and  on  the  naked  rock 
at  Sheikhan. 

The  Second  form  of  this  character  is  the  best  known :  and,  as  it 
occurs  universally  in  the  Third  column  of  the  Persian  inscriptions, 
Major  Eawlinson  terms  it  Achsmenian- Babylonian.  How  early  it 
was  adopted  in  its  present  modified  form  from  the  older  writing, 
we  know  not ;  but,  that  it  was  used  till  a  late  period  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  is  evident  from  the  inscription  on  the  vase  in  the  Treasuiy 
of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  records  the  name 
and  titles  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  in  the  trilingual  characters  of  the 
Achsemenians.  At  Persepolis,  Hamadan,  Van,  and  Behistan,  this 
writing  exhibits  no  sensible  variety ;  but  it  is  curious  that  no 
genuine  Babylonian  writing  has  been  found  which  is  absolutely 
identical  with  it;  a  fact  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  are 
indebted  to  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Persia  for  our  only  key 
to  the  decipherment  of  the  Babylonian  alphabet,  and  any  variation, 
therefore,  from  the  former  type  impedes  the  extension  of  the  enquiiy. 

The  Assyrian  branch  of  the  Cuneiform  character  is   in  like 
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manner  divided  by  Major  Rawlinson  into  two  smaller  subdivisions ; 
to  the  First  of  these  he  gives  the  name  of  Medo- Assyrian,  com- 
prehending under  that  title  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  rocks 
at  Van  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  Dash-tappeh  in  the  plain 
of  Miyandab,  on  the  stone  pillar  at  the  pass  of  KeU-shin,  and  on  a 
rock  inscription  on  the  banks  0/  the  Euphrates,  between  the  towns 
of  Malatieh  and  Kharput.  To  the  Second  he  gives  the  name  of 
Assyrian,  being  that  which  is  strictly  peculiar  to  the  plains  of 
Assyria,  and  with  which  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad  were  found  by 
M.  Botta  to  have  been  covered,  occurring  also  on  bricks,  &c.,  from 
Nimrud,  and  perhaps  on  an  hexagonal  cylinder  of  clay,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Gen.  Taylor,  late  British  resident  at  Baghdad,  which 
exhibits  on  each  side  between  seventy  and  eighty  lines  of  writing 
in  excellent  preservation,  but  so  elaborately  minute  that  Major 
Kawlinson,  after  examining  them  with  a  magnifying  glass,  declines 
saying  whether  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  class  found  at  Van 
or  at  Khorsabad.  The  inscriptions  of  Elymais,  which  have  been 
visited  by  Mr.  Layard  and  the  Baron  de  Bode,  are  considered  by 
Meyor  Rawlinson,  as  we  have  stated,  to  hold  an  independent  place 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Copies  of  two  of  these  inscriptions  were 
sent  by  Mr  Layard  to  Major  Rawlinson,  each  of  them  extending 
to  twenty-four  lines.  They  contain  a  considerable  number  of  new 
characters,  for  which  no  conjectural  e^ivalent  can  be  found  either 
in  the  Babylonian  or  the  Assyrian  alphabet.  They  are  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mal-amir,*  which  the  Baron  de  Bode  considers  to 
be  the  ancient  city  of  Uxii :  and  there  seems  a  good  probability 
for  supposing  that  other  inscriptions  of  the  same  class  may  still 
exist  in  other  parts  of  that  district.  We  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  stating  more  fully,  what  is  known  about  the  Assyrian  class  of 
the  Cuneiform,  when  we  come  to  Major  Rawlinson's  interpretation 
of  the  writing  on  the  Nimrud  Obelisk,  which  he  read  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1850. 

The  character,  which  has  hitherto  been  usually  called  the 
Median,  is  peculiar  to  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Persia.  It  is 
of  the  highest  interest,  not  so  much  for  the  information  it  em- 
bodies, since  with  one  single  exception  it  is  only  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  translation,  as  in  regard  to  the  nation  whose  language 
it  must  be  presumed  to  have  been.  As  it  is  met  with  wherever 
there  are  Achssmenian  monuments,  at  Persepolis,  Hamadan, 

*  See  Note  C,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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Behktiii,  and  Van,  on  the  stone  found  at  Suez  bj  Gen.  Dngoa, 
and  on  the  Tase  of  the  Count  de-  Gajlos,  both  relics  of  the 
AchflBmenian  Dynasty  in  Egypt  and  at  tl^  same  time  of  Egyptian 
manufacture,  the  inference  may  £iirly  be  drawn  that  the  people, 
to  whose  tongue  it  was  appropriated,  must  hare  constituted, 
under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  AchsBmenes,  one  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Persian  Empire.  From  the  position  which  the 
Median  tablets  occupy  between  vernacular  Persian  records  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Semitic  transcnpts  on  the  other,  Major  Rawlin- 
son  argues  further,  that  this  great  popular  diYi8i<M]  was  inferior  to 
the  native  and  then  dominant  Persian,  but  superior  to  the  con- 
quered Babylonian,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  Modes,  under 
the  Achemenian  rule,  were  admitted  to  a  certain  amount  of  parti- 
cipation in  the  political  rights  of  the  Persians.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that,  ere  long,  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  from 
internal  evidence,  what  was  the  character  of  the  Median  speech ; 
for  the  tablets  of  Persepolis  and  Behistan  have  furnished  above 
ninety  proper  names,  of  which  the  Persian  equivalents  are  now 
correctly  read.  With  such  fsu^ilities  for  alphabetical  identifica- 
tions, and  with  the  extensive  field  of  grammatical  comparison 
afforded  by  the  Behistan  translations,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  this  ancient  language  must  be  recognised,  if  it  have  a  living 
representative ;  or,  if  entirely  exdnct,  that  it  may  be  in  some 
measure  resuscitated.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  appears  that  the 
alphabet  contains  above  one  hundred  characters,  and  as  the 
vowels  (except  when  they  commence  a  syllable)  are  for  the  noost 
part  inherent  in  the  consonants,  the  phonetic  organisation  must 
be  exceedingly  elaborate. 

Such  is  Migor  Rawlinson*s  theory  of  the  Cuneiform  inscr^tions, 
written  in  the  year  1846,  before  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layardin  the 
Ruins  of  NimrCid  were  made  known.  As  we  shall  see,  tbis  view  has 
been  since  then  somewhat  modified,  especially  in  what  he  has  stated 
with  respect  to  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Babylonian  class.  Mr. 
Layard  differs  from  him  in  some  matters  of  detail,  and  has  suggested 
the  names  of  Assyrian  and  Later- Assyrian,  for  the  Assyrian  and 
Medo-Assyrian  of  Major  Bawlinson,  inasmuch,  as  tJie  three 
varieties  found  on  the  Trilingual  Tablets  belong  to  the  reigns 
of  the  AchBBmenian  Dynasty,  a  period  comparatively  recoit 
Mr.  Layard  points  out,  too,  that  the  Babylonian  inscriptions 
from  the  ruins  near  HiUah,  belong  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
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and  are  consequently  later  than  the  period  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire.  The  complex  forms  of  the  Babylonian 
characters  of  themselves  point  to  a  recent  invention ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  legends  on  the 
slabs  from  the  N.W.  edifice  at  Nimrud,  are  considerably  older  than 
those  from  Khorsabad  and  Koyuujik.  If  this  be  so,  it  would 
seem  that  the  more  simple  were  the  earliest,  and  that  tbere  was 
a  gradual  progression  towards  the  more  intricate,  clearly  traceable 
on  the  different  Assyrian  ruins,  and  leading  naturally  to  the 
belief  that  the  Babylonian,  as  the  most  complicated,  is  also  the 
most  modem  of  the  Cuneiform  writings.  Besides  this  we  have 
the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  who  ascribe  the  invention  of 
letters  to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  attribution  by  Herodotus  of  the 
name  Assyrian  to  the  Cuneiform  writing  even  when  changed  and 
modified  by  the  Persians.  Amynthas  states  that  the  inscription 
on  the  tomb  of  Sardauapalus  was  written  in  ChaldsBan  characters 
on  a  stone  column,  and  Aristobulus  calls  the  letters  Assyrian. 

On  the  earliest  inscriptions  of  Armenia,  the  Royal  titles  are 
similar  to  those  on  the  monuments  of  Khorsabad  and  Eoyunjik  ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  conjectured,  that  the  Armenian  Kings,  to 
whom  they  refer,  lived  between  the  erection  of  the  earliest 
and  latest  monuments  of  Assyria ;  while  some  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Armenian  Dynasties  may  not  impossibly  have  been 
contemporaneous. 

The  Persian  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
peculiar  records  of  the  House  of  Acbemenes.  The  earliest  is 
that  of  Cyrus  at  Murghab,  the  latest  is  attributed  to  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus.  Megor  Rawlinson  has  shown  that  the  language 
of  these  inscriptions  is  evidently  that  of  the  Anan  type,  resembling 
Sanskrit  veiy  closely  in  its  grammatical  structure,  but  approxi- 
mating still  more  to  the  Zend  in  its  orthographical  development. 
Without  the  refinement  of  the  classical  Sanskrit,  it  is  still 
sufficiently  copious  in  its  expression  of  the  phonetic  powers,  and 
sufficiently  precise  in  the  application  of  them,  to  show  an  advanced 
stage  of  orthographical  deyelopment  It  is  not,  however, 
altogether,  free  from  confusion  or  irregularity,  yet  its  organisa- 
tion could  hardly  have  been  so  perfect  as  it  is,  if  it  had  been  the 
first  attempt  to  give  a  bodily  form  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Arian  articulation.     It  is  distinguished  from  the  Sanskrit  by  that 

uniform  permutation,  hoth  of  alphabetical  powers  and  of  grammatical 
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ioflexioDS,  which  points  to  a  period  very  remote  for  their  oommoB 
Beparation  from  the  parent  stock.  "  How,  then,*'  sajs  Major 
Kawlinson,  **  is  it  possible,  that  the  development  of  these 
languages  should  have  proceeded  for  so  many  centuries,  pari 
pas9Ut  each  in  its  respective  path,  if  either  the  one  idiom  or  the 
other  had  been  alone  indebted  to  an  oral  medium  for  the  preser 
▼ation  of  its  tone  and  purity  ?  The  antiquity  of  the  Yedas, 
assailed  as  it  has  been  of  late  by  the  advocates  of  Buddhist 
literature,  may  be  now  triumphantly  vindicated  by  an  appeal  te 
the  language  of  the  inscriptions;  and  as  the  Sanskrit  in  its 
purest  form  can  be  thus  shown  to  be  the  type  rather  than  the 
refinement  of  the  historic  Pali,  we  may  perha|>s  not  unreasomably 
assume  the  character  of  the  Maurian  Dynasty  which  was  appro- 
priated to  the  latter  dialect,  and  whidi  is  the  oldest  form  extuit 
of  Indian  palsBography,  to  have  been  itself  a  derivation  from  some 
earlier  alphabet,  that  was  in  use  among  the  primitive  colonists  of 
Aryavarta,  for  the  transcription  of  their  hymns  and  sacrificial 
prayers.  If«  however,  alphabetical  writings  were  known  to  any 
branch  of  the  Arian  family  prior  to  tiiat  age  of  Cyrus,  it  can 
hardly  have  been  concocted  from  that  division  which  of  all  others 
was  farthest  advanced  in  Hagiology.  Sacerdotal  influence  and  a 
written  character  are  in  the  East  almost  inseparable,  and  what- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster,  it  seems 
impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Magi,  anterior  to  the 
age  of  Cyrus,  were  without  a  sacred  literature." 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  a  character  of  some  kind 
was  in  use  under  the  early  AchflBmenian  monarchs:  for  Holy 
Scripture  records  the  Decree  of  Cyrus,  which  was  found  among 
the  archives  in  the  Royal  house  at  £cbatana,  the  written  Edict 
of  Darius,  and  the  letters  of  Artaxerxes;  while  Herodotus 
mentions  the  muster-roll  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  fmd  both  he  and 
Ctesias  state  that  the  national  annals  were  elaborately  written 
out  and  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  state.  It  seems 
equally  certain  that  this  character  must  have  been  of  a  Cursive 
kind,  for  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  Cuneiform  character 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  employed  for  commoa 
purposes,  while  the  Babylonian  Cursive  character  framed  upon  a 
Semitic  basis  would  hardly  have  expressed  the  peculiarity  of 
Arian  vocalisation.  A  comparison  of  the  orthographies  of  the 
proper  names  in  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions  shows 
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the  extreme  improbability  that  the  two  races  employed  a  common 
a]|^abet,  while  it  suggests  the  inference  that  the  Achtemenians 
must  have  possessed  a  Cursive  alphabet  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
adapted  to  the  Arbm  articulation,  in  use  at  the  same  time  with 
the  lapidary  Gnnetform. 

The  very  elaborate  vocalic  organisation  of  the  Zend  may  perhaps 
indicate  a  recent  aera  for  the  formation  of  its  alphabet,  while  the 
manj  instances  of  the  disfigurement  of  authentic  history  afford  an 
argument  against  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Zendavesta ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  very  early  times,  the  Magi  pos- 
sessed writings  ascribed  by  them  to  a  very  ancient  Zoroaster: 
for  these  books  are  quoted  by  Plato ;  and  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  disciples  of  Prodicus,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ.  From  them,  too,  Osthanes,  who  accompanied 
Xerxes  to  Greece,  procured  materials  for  a  work  on  magic,  while 
they  were  expounded  and  indexed  by  Hermippus. 

Major  Rawlinson  considers  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  fair 

reason  to  suppose  that  there  did  exist  a  Cursive  character  in 

Persia,  antecedent  to  the  invention  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet; 

but  it  k  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  which  of  the  characters 

found  in  the  East  has  the  best  claim  to  the  highest  antiquity. 

Possibly  those  found  in  India  deserve  the  first  rank;  and  Captain 

Cunningham  may  be  correct  in  his  conjecture,  that  the  inscriptions 

which  he  has  deciphered  on  certain  bilingual  coins  from  that 

country  are  attributable  to  a  period  antecedent  to  Alexander  the 

Great ;  in  this  case,  the  legends  on  the  rock  of  Kapur-di-Giri, 

about  a  century  later,  and  the  Edicts  of  Asoka,  must  be  deemed 

to  be  a  derivative  type.     In  Asia  Minor,  the   Cilician  darics 

may  perhaps    deserve  the   precedence   in   point   of  antiquity, 

though  the  Due  de  Luynes  appears  to  doubt  this ;  and  M.  Adrien 

de  Lougperier  has  imagined  that  certain  Cilician  coins,  usually 

attributed  to  Side  and  Celenderis,  may  be,  from  the  similarity 

of  some  of  their  emblems  to  the  sculptures  at  Khorsabad,  ascribed 

to  Assyria  under  the  rule  of  the  AchsBmenians  :  the  Numismatic 

Bactnan,   of   which  the  earliest  specimens  on    the   coins    of 

Eukratides  are  assigned  by  Prof.  Wilson  to  about  b  c.  181 ;  the 

characters  found  in  the  Buddhist  types,  the  Zend,  the  Parthian, 

of  which  there  are  three  varieties  at  least,  and  the  Pohlavi,  lapidary, 

numismatic,  and  cursive,  follow  in  direct  chronological  succession. 

In  all  these  there  is  hardly  resemblance  enough  between  them 
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to  prove  any  immediato  affiliation :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
probable,  from  their  diversity  of  organisation,  that  the  systems  of 
writing  were  formed  independently  of  each  other;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  evident  from  the  coilfiguration  of  the  letters  of  eadi 
sjstem,  that  the  alphabets  are  severally  due  to  a  Semitic  source, 
just  as  the  direction  of  the  writing  from  right  to  left  connects 
them  in  a  common  category. 

Major  Rawliuson  adds,  '*that  there  is  good  evidence  for 
helieving  in  the  existence  of  an  Arian  character,  of  an  equal  if 
not  higher  antiquity  than  any  of  the  preceding  alphabets.  The 
oldest  specimen  extant  of  Pali  writing  is,  I  believe,  found  upon 
a  gem  inscribed  with  the  name  Amogha-bhata,  whidi  Captain 
Cunningham  assigns  to  the  age  of  the  Nandas.  But  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  apparent  necessity  of  a  written  character 
for  the  development  and  retention  of  the  niceties  of  Sanscrit 
grammar ;  and  the  most  authentic  annalists  of  Buddhism,  more- 
over, circumstantially  relate  that,  after  the  death  of  Sak3ra,  his 
doctrines  were  written  out  partly  in  Sanscrit  and  partly  in  Sindhu 
(or  Pali) ;  while  translations  were  also  made  in  Tibetan,  in  Chinese, 
in  Scythic,  and  '  in  Parsic  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Petrsika 
country.*  If  this  Parsic  writing  was  brought  by  the  Arian 
colonists,  in  their  migration  from  Blast  to  West,  it  would,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  palseographic  systems  of  India,  be  read  from  left 
to  right,  and  we  might,  in  this  circumstance,  at  once  recognise 
a  possible  prototype  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform.  It  is  indeed 
hazardous  to  attempt  the  determination  of  an  alphabetical 
type  from  the  direction  of  any  one  system  of  writing,  as  we 
know  that  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  violate  the  Semitic  rule, 
and  the  Greek  itself  reverses  its  Phoenician  model;  yet  the 
bilingual  inscriptions  of  Captain  Cunningham  do  afford  a  striking 
proof  that  the  direction  of  a  writing  depends  on  alphabetic  type 
and  not  on  the  language.  The  inscriptions  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  these  coins  are  to  the  same  effect ;  the  language  is 
common  to  both  sides,  though  the  character  in  which  they  are 
written  is  different  On  the  one  side,  the  Bactrian  Pali,  which  is 
allied  to  the  Semitic  alphabet,  follows  its  natural  direction  £nom 
right  to  left,  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Indian  Pali,  ^lich  is 
of  the  Arian  family,  reads,  as  it  should  do,  from  left  to  righc  If, 
therefore,  there  were  an  Arian  and  a  Semitic  alphabet  in  use 
at  the  same  time  in  Persia  prior  to  the  age  of  Cyrus,  the  direction 
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as  well  as  the  organisation  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform  character  would 
lead  OS  to  assign  it  to  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  type.** 

In  conclusion,  Major  Eawlinson  sums  up  the  histoiy  of  the 
Persian  Cuneiform  in  language  which  we  shall  quote  at  length,  as 
it  gives,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  clearest  possible  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  tablets  in  that  class : — *'  The  famous  trilingual 
inscription  of  Cyrus  the  Great,"  says  he,  **  which  still  survives  upon 
a  rained  pilaster  at  Murghab,  is  the  most  ancient  monument  of  its 
class.  In  the  two  short  lines  of  Persian  writing  that  are  here  met 
with,  we  have  only,  it  is  true,  eleven  distinct  characters ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  alphabet  was  formed  in  a  doubtful  or  in- 
complete condition.  Perhaps  excavations  among  the  ruins  in  the 
vicinity  may  some  day  reveal  other  tablets,  bearing  inscriptions  of 
greater  length  and  variety,  and  the  claim  of  Cyrus  may  thus  be 
verified  to  be  considered  the  inventor  of  a  perfect  alphabet.  No 
records  have  yet  been  discovered  of  Cambyses,  and  if  any  works 
of  the  class  were  executed  during  the  short  reign  of  the  Magian 
impostor,  they  were  no  doubt  destroyed  on  the  recovery  of  the 
throne  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  To  this  monarch,  insatiable 
in  his  thirst  of  conquest,  magnificent  in  his  tastes,  and  possessed 
of  an  unlimited  power,  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  most  valuable 
in  the  pakeography  of  Persia.  Imbued,  as  it  appears,  with  an 
ardent  passion  for  monumental  fame,  he  was  not  content  to 
inscribe  the  palaces  of  his  foundation  at  Persepolis  with  a  legend 
commemorative  of  their  erection,  or  with  prayers  invoking  the 
guardianship  of  Ormazd  and  his  angels ;  but  he  lavished  an 
elaborate  workmanship  on  historic  and  geographic  records  in 
various  quarters  of  his  empire,  which  evince  considerable  political 
forethought,  an  earnest  regard  for  truth,  and  an  ambition  natural 
and  hardly  to  be  quarrelled  with,  to  transmit  the  glories  of  his 
reign  to  future  generations,  to  guide  their  conduct  and  invite  their 
emulation.  At  Persepolis,  in  the  high  place  of  Persian  power,  he 
aspired  to  elevate  the  moral  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and  to 
secure  their  future  dominancy  in  Asia,  by  ostentatiously  displaying 
to  them  their  superiority  over  the  feudatory  provinces  of  the 
Empire ;  while  upon  the  sacred  rock  of  Baghistan  he  addressed 
himself,  in  the  style  of  an  historian,  to  collect  the  genealogical 
traditions  of  his  race,  to  describe  the  extent  and  power  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  relate,  with  a  perspicuous  brevity  worthy  of 
imitation,  the  leading  incidents  of  his  reign.     We  are  hardly 
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prepared,  indeed,  in  the  narratiTe  of  an  E^astem  despot,  to  meet 
with  the  dignified  simplicity,  the  tmthfalness,  and  self-denial  which 
characterise  this  curious  record.  His  grave  relation  of  the  means 
hj  which,  under  the  care  and  fiavour  of  a  henefioent  ProTideace, 
the  crown  of  Persia  fell  into  his  hands,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  subsequently  established  his  authority,  by  the  suocessm 
overthrow  of  the  rebels  who  opposed  him,  contrasts  most  strosgly, 
but  most  fiavourably,  with  the  usual  emptiness  of  Oriental 
hyperbole.  In  addition  to  these  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  and 
Behistun,  we  have  another  record  of  the  royalty  of  Darius  at 
Hamadan,  and  the  extensive  tablets  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  whidi 
have  been  lately  copied,  contain  further  particulars  of  his  descent 
and  territorial  acquisitions,  together  with  a  last  solemn  address  to 
the  nationality  of  his  countrymen,  inscribed  by  way  of  epitaph  on 
his  rock-hewn  sepulchre*  The  numerous  inscriptions  of  Darius  add 
twenty-five  letters  of  the  Persian  alphabet  to  the  eleven  already 
obtained  from  the  solitary  tablet  of  Gyrus ;  and  from  their  great 
extent,  and  the  variety  of  matter  which  they  embrace,  they  enable 
us  also  to  obtain  a  very  tolerable  insight  into  the  orthographicftl 
and  grammatical  structure  of  the  ancient  Persian  language. 

**  Cyrus  the  Great  had  set  the  example  of  appending  to  his 
Persian  records  Babylonian  and  Median  translations ;  and  Darius 
adhered  to  the  same  method  of  giving  all  available  publicity  to 
his  historic  monuments.  There  is,  I  believe*  only  one  instance, 
in  the  geographical  inscription  on  the  southern  wall  of  the  grest 
platform  of  Persepolis,  where  the  Persian  writing  of  this  monarch 
appears  without  its  Median  and  Babylonian  adjuncts;  and  I  have 
already  surmised,  that  in  this  particular  case  the  transcript  may 
have  been  designedly  omitted,  in  order  to  avoid  offensivenen 
to  the  subject  nations,  who  are  expressly  said  to  have  been 
reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Persians,  and  who  are,  perhaps,  even 
stigmatised  as  enemies.  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  in- 
herited, to  a  certain  extent,  his  father^s  passion  for  petroglyphy ; 
but  the  ambition  of  perpetuating  the  victories  of  the  Persian 
arms,  which  was  the  useful  and  ennobling  object  of  the  one, 
appears  to  have  yielded,  in  the  other,  to  the  mere  gratification  of 
personal  vanity,  redeemed,  however,  in  some  degree,  by  the  filial 
regard  which  is  shown  throughout  his  records  to  the  memory  of 
the  monarch  who  preceded  him.  His  inscriptions  at  Persepolis, 
which  are  sufiBciently  numerous,  are  thus  devoted  almost  exclu- 
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aively  to  the  commemoratioa  of  the  erection  of  the  different 
edifices  which  he  added  to  the  palaoe,  and  at  the  Medo-Assjrian 
capital  of  Van,  where  there  is  a  legend  of  somewhat  greater 
length.  It  is  merely  to  the  unsatisfactory  purport,  that  as  Darius 
had  failed  to  leaTe  a  memorial  of  his  visit  to  the  city,  Xorxes,  the 
son,  nnder  similar  circumstances,  had  taken  care  in  his  own 
person  to  supply  the  omission.  The  style  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Xerses,  hoth  in  the  address  to  Ormazd,  and  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  royal  title,  is  closely  imitative  of  the  formula  which  had 
teen  introduced  hy  Darius;  hut  the  thread  of  independent 
historic  narrative  which  distinguished  the  records  of  the  father, 
appears  to  have  heen  altogether  neglected  by  the  son ;  and  the 
preservation,  therefore,  of  the  monuments  of  the  latter  monarch 
is  almost  destitute  of  general  interest.     .... 

**  Posterior  to  the  age  of  Xerxes,  one  legend  only  has  been  yet 
discovered.  It  is  found  at  Persepolis,  in  duplicate,  and  is  of  the 
Ijlighest  interest.  The  tablet,  which  was  first  disinterred  and  copied 
bj  Mr.  Eich,  and  for  the  duplicate  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Westergaard,  is  of  the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus^ 
and  its  great  value  consists  in  the  production  which  it  gives  to  that 
monarch  of  the  line  of  Achomenian  royalty,  in  a  direct  descent 

from  Arsames,  the  grandfather  of  Darius I  have 

little  more  to  say  on  the  general  subject  of  Cuneiform  writing. 
The  Persian  character  was,  no  doubt,  currently  understood  at  the 
period  of  the  Greek  invasion  ;  but  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  anomalous  legend  of  Tarki,*  there  is  no  monument  of  this 
class  yet  known  which  can  he  assigned  to  a  later  dale  than  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Oobus.  The  Parthian  monarchs,  as  it  is  well 
known,  employed  the  Greek  character  on  their  Western,  and  the 
Arianian  on  their  Eastern  coins ;  while  on  the  rock  inscriptions, 
which  they  sparingly  executed  in  the  different  parts  of  their 
dominions,  the  severed  varieties  of  type,  adopted  either  in  different 
ages  or  hy  different  races,  indicate  a  common  and  Semitic  origin. 

'*  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  Persian  Cuneiform  writing 
expired  with  the  rule  of  the  AchaBmenian  Kings ;  and  that  the 
knowledge  even  of  the  character  was  altogether  lost  before  the 
restoration  of  Magism,  by  Ardeshir,  the  son  of  Babek.  If  I  could 
ascertain  the  precise  period  of  the  authorship  of  the  Zendavesta, 
I  might  more  clearly  indicate  the  era  of  the  final  extinction  of  the 

*  See  uote  D.  at  end  of  chapter. 
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ancient  writing.  Not  many  centuries  could  have  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  Alexander  and  the  invention  of  the  Zend  alphabet,  or 
the  language,  to  which  that  alphabet  was  appropriated,  would 
hardly  have  preserved  so  much  of  the  structure  of  the  Achsme- 
nian  Persian ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compilation  of  die 
work  of  Zoroaster,  for  which  I  conclude  the  alphabet  to  have 
been  formed,  must  have  taken  place  apparently  at  a  period  vfbsa 
not  only  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  were  illegible,  but  when  thdr 
contents,  even,  had  faded  from  public  memory ;  or  the  priesthood 
could  neither  have  had  the  audacity  nor  the  desire  to  darken 
authentic  history  by  the  distorted  and  incomplete  allusions  to 
Jemshid  and  the  Kayanian  monarchs,  which  are  found  in  the 
Vendidad  Sade,  and  in  the  ancient  hymns,  and  which  originated 
those  romantic  stories  regarding  Asiatic  Empire  that  have  ever 
since  obtained  currency  in  the  East." 

Such  is  Major  Kawlinson's  account  of  the  results  of  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  interpretation  of  one  class  of  Cuneiform  writings, 
viz.,  that  which  has  been  usually  and  appropriately  termed  the 
Persian.  For  the  other  classes  of  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  or 
Median,  little  had  been  achieved  at  the  time  when  he  drew  up  his 
memoir  for  the  Asiatic  Society,  though  many  laborious  students, 
such  as  M.  Westergaard  of  Copenhagen,  Dr.  HincJts  of  Bel£ist, 
and  M.  Grotefend  of  Hanover,  whose  early  exertions  opened  the 
way  for  the  later  discoveries,  and  who  still  pursues,  in  old  age* 
those  studies  which  in  his  youth  gained  for  him  an  European 
reputation,  have  been  for  some  time  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
unravelling  these  complicated  characters.  Since  then  Major 
Bawlinson  has  returned  home,  and  has  given,  in  two  lectures 
before  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  sum  of  which  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers  in  the  next  chapter,  an  outline  of  his  discoveries  in 
the  Assyrian  branch  of  the  Cuneiform  character,  so  that  we  may 
now  be  permitted  to  believe,  that,  in  this  generous  race,  Major 
Bawlinson,  who  has  so  well  proved  his  patience,  ability,  and  learning, 
has  taken  a  lead  which  the  result  of  no  subsequent  excavations 
will  render  futile,  and  that  he  will  show,  by  his  researches  into  . 
the  more  abstruse  and  difficult  characters  of  ancient  Assyria,  that 
he  has  spoken  with  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet,  when  he  said, 
'*  that  the  discoveries  that  have  already  been  made  are  but  a  prelude 
to  others  of  far  greater  moment,  that  will  reward  the  toils  of 
continued  investigation." 
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Note  A, — ^Ante,  p.  413. 

HAMADiN  (ECBATANA)* 

K.  BuBvovi  has  published  two  inscriptionB,  which  were  discovered  neai^ 
HaniMUn  (the  ancient  Ecbatana).  The  first  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  M.  St  Martin,  after  his  early  and  lamented  death,  having  been  sent  to 
liim  for  publication  some  time  previously*  They  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  at  a  place  called  Oai\j  Nimah,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elwend, 
which  overlooks  the  town  of  Hamadin.  M.  Bumouf  states,  that  they 
were  copied  by  Mr.  Steuart  and  M.  Vidal,  the  French  dragoman  at  Aleppo, 
and  forwarded  by  the  latter  to  M.  Layard,  at  Paris.  On  comparing  these 
inscriptions  with  those  which  Dr.  Schultz  copied  at  Yin,  M.  Bumouf 
perceived  that  the  inscriptions  fh>m  Y to  commenced  exactly  as  did  those 
firom  Mount  £lwend,  and  that  both  of  them  related  to  Xerxes.  The 
inacription  copied  by  Dr.  Schultz  is  larger  than  the  Elwend  one ;  like  it, 
it  is  in  the  three  languages ;  and  the  left  hand  column  of  both  is  in  the 
Persepolitan  Cuneiform.  Dr.  Schultz's  inscriptions  are  named  "  Inscription 
from  Ghourib,  in  the  Castle  of  Yin/*  and  "Trilingual  inscription  of 
Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  from  the  south  side  of  the  Castle  of  Yto."*  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  there  are,  in  all,  three  inscriptions,  all  but  identicali 
and  all  evidently  referring  to  the  same  subject.  The  inscription  of  Xerxes, 
at  Persepolis,  commences  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  from  Elwend« 
The  inscription  at  Ganj  Nlimah  has  been  noticed  by  many  travellers,  by 
Kinneir,  Ker  Porter,  Morier,  and  Sir  William  Ouseley,  the  last  of  whom 
copied  one  of  the  first  lines.  It  is  engraved  on  an  immense  block  of  red 
granite,  of  the  closest  and  finest  texture,  weighing,  according  to  Sir 
Robert  Porter,  many  thousand  tons.  At  full  10  feet  from  the  ground,  two 
square  excavations  appear  on  the  fiice  of  the  stone,  cut  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot,  about  5  feet  in  breadth,  and  much  the  same  in  height.  Each  of  these 
imperishable  tablets  contains  three  columns  of  Cuneiform  writing,  in 
excellent  preservation.  Several  deep  holes  appear  in  the  stone,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  excavations,  showing  where  iron  futenings  have  been  inserted,  to 
secure  crossed  bars,  or  some  other  shield  from  outward  injury.  The 
natives  call  these  sculptured  writings  the  Ganj  N^mah,  or  History  of  the 
Treasure,  which  is  reserved  for  him  alone  by  whom  it  can  be  deciphered. 

In  these  excavations  (called  niches  by  M.  Yidal  and  Mr.  Steuart)  are 
inscriptions  also.  The  first  column  of  the  excavation  to  the  left  is  the 
Inscription  of  Darius ;  the  second  column  of  that  to  the  right  is  the  one 
of  Xerxes*    The  inscription  of  Darius  is  composed  of  twenty  lines* 
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Few  places  in  antiquity  have  been  more  celebrated  than  Uiia  Ecbatana^ 
or  Hamadin ;  and  many  ancient  historians  have  alluded  to  it  in  sach 
terms  as  to  show  that  it  must  hare  been,  in  its  day,  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  in  the  world.  Polybius  speaks  of  a  royal  palace  there,  and  a  temple 
of  Anaitis,  at  the  difierent  periods  of  the  risits  of  Alexander  the  Great^ 
Seleucus,  Antigonos,  and  Seleucus  Nicator ;  and  describes  the  city  itself  as 
built  npon  a  declivity  of  the  Mount  Orontee,  or  £1  wend.  He,  however,  clearly 
confounds  in  his  narrative  what  was  separately  true  of  the  two  Ecbatanas, 
ascribing  to  the  city,  now  represented  by  Hamadiin^  a  position  in  Northern 
Media,  commanding  the  coasts  of  the  Palos  Msootis  and  Caspian,  which 
is  only  true  of  the  northern  or  Atropatenian  capital.  Isidore  of  Chanx 
states  that  Ecbatana  was  the  treasure  city  of  Media,  and  speaks  of  the  tombs 
of  the  Kings,  and  temple  of  Anaitis.  Josephus,  Ant  x.  12,  attributes  the 
foundation  of  the  royal  palace  to  Daniel,  which  is  not  very  likely ;  but  he 
adds,  that  it  was  still,  in  his  time,  usual  for  a  Jewish  priest  to  be  its  guardian, 
though  it  is  possible  that  in  this  notioe  he  is  referring  to  Posepolik 
Pliny,  vi  14,  attributes  the  ibrma^on  of  the  town  to  Seleucus ;  bat  where 
Judith  attributes  it  to  Arphaxad,  and  the  Chronicon  of  Kusebios,  who  pro- 
bably followed  Herodotusy  to  Deioces,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  th« 
Ecbatana  of  AzerbiQin  must  be  meant.  So,  too,  where  we  find  notices 
that  under  the  Parthian  rule  the  paUee  was  transferred  from  Ecbatana 
to  Rhagaa,  and  in  Athensras,  xiL,  who  states  that  the  Parthian  monarchs 
passed  their  summer  at  Rhagn,  and  the  winter  at  Babylon ; — a  remark 
which  is  confirmed  by  Xenophon,  Strabo,  Pluta^h,  Eustathins,  and  others, 
who  affirm  that  while  Ecbatana  was  flourishing,  the  Kings  of  Persia  were 
in  the  habit  of  spending  their  summer  there,  and  their  winter  at  Susa. 

Mr.  Masson  who  has  surveyed  the  neighbourhood  of  modem  Hamadin 
with  great  care,  and  who  is  the  latest  traveller  who  has  visited  that  country, 
has  givMi  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit.  "  Before  reaching,"  says  he, 
**  the  present  city  of  Hamadin,  and  near  the  village  of  Miriam,  numerous 
pillars  of  very  pure  white  marble  are  observable,  strewed  upon  the  snrfiiee 
of  a  pasture  to  the  left  of  the  road.  The  site,  of  course,  merits  examination ; 
for  such  vestiges  can  but  recall  to  recollection  that  we  have  to  look  for  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  for  which  Ecbatana  was  so  long 
renowned,  and  where,  as  Isidorus  has  it,  'they  perpetually  sacrificed  to 
Anaitis.'  Hamadin  is  indeed,  at  present,  only  a  provincial  capital,  and 
the  glories  of  Ecbatana  have  vanished ;  yet  Mount  Orontes  still  soars  above 
its  site,  and  the  memory  of  its  pristine  splendour  is  preserved.  Semixamis 
is  asserted  by  Diodorus  to  have  originated  some  extraordinary  labours  for 
the  benefit  of  Ecbatana,  and  among  them  caused  a  stream  of  water  to  be 
conducted  by  a  channel  through  Mount  Orontes.  ....  It  is  known  thai 
at  a  certain  spot  at  Mount  Orontes  there  is  a  Cuneiform  inscription,  a  record 
of  one  of  the  Achssmenian  Kings,  and  at  a  considerable  distance,  or  five  or 
six  miles,  from  the  present  city.  If  the  source  of  the  many  rivulets  of 
Hamadin  be  found  near  this  inscription,  I  should  attach  credit  to  the 
tradition  respecting  Semiramis,  and  could  understand  why  the  locality, 
being  probably  a  sacred  one,  was  chosen  by  a  subsequent  monarch  to 
engrave  his  decrees,  while  otherwise  it  is  diflScult  to  conjecture  why  a 
public  document  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  so  remote,  that  few  peopls 
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might  be  Bupposed  to  see  ifc,  its  very  objeet  being,  that  it  ghould  be  knowQ 
te  all  people.  The  skirts  of  the  hill  immediatelj  behind  Hunadlln  are 
eoTOfed  with  tnmoli  and  the  debris  of  the  barial-places  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Ecbatana ;  and  the  irregular  surfiuse  yields  to  the  research  of 
the  enrioaa  and  diligent,  vast  numbers  of  coins  and  other  reliques.  South 
of  the  city  are  also  conspicuous  mounds,  the  principal  of  which,  known  to 
the  inhabitants  as  the  Treasury  of  Darab,  or  Darius,  must  suggest  to  the 
mind  of  the  obserrer  the  desire  to  identify  it  as  the  site  of  the  Citadel  of 
Deiocee^  so  vaunted  by  classical  authors.  .  .  .  The  designation  which 
laidonia  applies  to  Ecbatana,  yiz.,  that  of  Apobatana,  signifies^  probably 
the  parent  city,  and  is  expressive  of  the  belief  in  its  high  antiquity  ,*  yet  as 
the  appellation  was  a  general  one,  it  was  also  conferred  upon  other  cities ; 
hence,  we  have  more  than  one  £cbatana  mentioned  in  classical  history. 
Should  Hamadin  have  a  more  particular  derivation,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  Bochart  considers  Ecbatana  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  AgbcUha, 
variouslj  coloured,  with  reference  to  the  citadel  of  Deiooes  encircled  with 
ramparts  of  various  colours ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  city  may  have 
had  different  names,  being  severally  called  Apobatana,  the  chief  or  parent 
city,  and  Agbathana  (the  Greek  Eicbatana)  the  divers-coloured ;  but  then 
the  genuine  Median  name  remains  to  be  learned,  from  which  the  present 
term,  Hamadto,  has  descended ;  and  although  the  A^xUha  of  Bochart  is 
not  a  dissimilar  form,  yet  Agmatha  would  better  suit;  and  in  cognate 
dialects  with  that  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  current  in  aneient 
Media^  would  mean  the  Fire  Temple,  or  perhaps  even  the  great  Temple."* 
Hi^or  SawUnson,  in  his  admirable  memoir  on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana, 
considers  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  suggested  by  Bochart,  to 
be  very  fimciful,  while  he  has  proved,  as  we  think,  to  demonstration, 
that  all  that  is  said  in  ancient  authors  about  the  walls  of  this  celebrated 
place  must  be  referred  to  the  Ecbatana  of  Azerbiiijin,  and  not  to  that  of 
Greater  Media,  now  called  Hamadio* 


Note  B. — Ante,  p.  415. 
INSCRIPTIONS  AT  VAN. 

M.  SoHVLTZ  was  sent  in  the  summer  of  1826,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the 
Baron  de  Dumas,  at  that  time  Minister  for  Foreign  Affitirs,  on  a  literary 
and  scientific  journey  through  Turkey  and  Persia,  having  for  his  chief 
object  the  collection  of  any  books  or  papers,  or  other  remains  relative  to 

*  Illustration  of  the  route  from  Selcacia  to  Apobatana,  as  given  by  Isidorut  of 
Charax,  by  C.  Masaon,  Esq. — Journal  of  Boy.  As.  Sac.,  vol.  zii.,  p.  1.,  1849. 
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the  ancient  languages  of  Persia  and  the  writings  of  Zoroaster.  The  long 
war  between  Persia  and  Russia,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  western  part 
of  Asia,  prevented  his  penetrating  into  Persia ;  and  after  sereral  fruitless 
attempts,  he  was  compelled  to  confine  his  attention  to  Armenia,  and  more 
espedallj  to  Yin,  traditionally  an  ancient  foundation  of  the  Qneen  Semi- 
ramis,  and  still,  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  called  Sduaniramaiari,  the 
eity  of  Semiramis. 

The  history  of  Armenia  by  Moses  Chorenensis,  which  was  written  in 
the  Fifth  Century,  and  which  draws  much  of  its  stoiy  from  the  writings 
of  Maribas  Catina,  a  Syrian  writer,  who  lived  about  140  B.a,  has  given 
a  detailed  account  of  a  visit  which  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  paid  to 
Armenia,  of  her  admiration  of  the  situation  of  the  lake  of  Yin,  and  of  her 
determination  to  build  a  g^reat  city  on  its  shores.  He  describes  her  labonrs 
with  considerable  minuteness,  and  speaks  of  caverns  which  were  excavated 
(and  which  in  his  time  were  the  resort  and  shelter  of  robbers),  of  long 
inscriptions,  and  of  columns  which  she  erected  in  her  memory.  A  modem 
Armenian  writer,  P.  Luke  Indi^jian,  in  his  Oeog^phy  of  Armenia,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1806,  confirms  some  of  this  description,  and  speaks  particulariy 
of  an  escarped  mountain,  of  five  or  six  caverns  still  remaining,  and  of  long 
inscriptions  in  a  character  quite  unknown  to  the  modem  inhabitants. 
Indeed,  the  tradition  which  attributes  V£n  to  Semiramis  is  by  no  means  of 
modem  date.  An  Arabic  author  of  the  Tenth  Century  speaks  of  Ninns  and 
his  wife  Semir&m,  and  of  his  conquests  in  Armenia;  and  the  name  of  this 
Queen  is  perpetuated  among  the  Kurds  of  the  present  day  in  the  name  of  a 
considerable  stream,  which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Vto,  a  little  way  south- 
west of  the  town. 

Being  well  aware  of  these  statements,  and  of  the  general  tradition  of 
the  people,  M.  Schultz,  determined  to  go  at  once  to  V4n,  at  which  place 
he  arrived,  after  many  difficulties  and  delays,  on  July  24, 1827.  He  was 
at  once  successful  in  his  researches ;  and  his  first  letter  from  Constan- 
tinople, dated  March  11,  1828,  mentions  that  he  had  copied  no  less 
than  forty-two  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  memoir  upon  them.  It  appears  that  nearly  all  these  inscriptions  are 
fbund  upon  a  vast  esplanade,  forming  the  substmctnre  of  some  veiy 
ancient  buildings,  and  now  surmounted  by  the  fortress  of  Viin  :  the 
remainder  of  them  were  found  in  the  caverns  which  are  mentioned  by 
Moses  Chorenensis.  Some  were  at  a  great  height,  and  veiy  difficult  ^ 
access,  and  one  contained  no  less  than  eighty-eight  lines  of  writing. 
One  inscription,  as  we  have  already  stated,  occurs  in  the  three  classes 
of  Cuneiform  character,  and  resembles  those  found  at  Persepolis.  It 
was  conjectured  by  St.  Martin  that  it  contained  the  names  of  Xerxes,  a  sup- 
position which  has  now  been  satisfiu^rily  determined.  The  modem  name 
of  the  castle  of  Y&a  is  Qhour&b.  Inscriptions  were  also  obtained  from  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood :  from  Korkhor,  which  appears  to  be  the  name 
of  the  south-west  side  of  the  castle  ;  and  from  a  rock  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  called  Schahmir&m,  &c.  Fifteen  places  are  recorded  where  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found^  and  many  of  them  are  in  the  modem  Armenian 
churches. 

Twelve  years  subsequent  to  M.  Schultz's  memoir  having  been  sent  to 
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Paris,  the  papers  of  this  lamented  traveller,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Kardis  in  1830,  were  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  torn.  ix.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  progress  of  Cuneiform  discovery  had  been  making  rapid 
advanoes,  and  the  discoveries  of  Rawlinson  and  Lassen  had  demonstrated 
the  general  truth  of  M.  Grotefend's  first  conjectures,  on  which  St.  Martin 
had  mainly  relied  in  his  reading  of  the  name  of  Xerxes  in  the  inscriptioQ 
at  Yin. 

M.  Schultz,  in  his  memoir,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Y^n,  which,  though  not  so  difficult  of 
access  as  many  other  cities  which  have-  been  often  and  thoroughly 
explored,  has  been  little  visited  by  travellers,  and  is  still  almost  as  un- 
known to  Europeans,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Qreeks  and  Romans. 
The  town  itself  is  a  miserable  mud-built  place,  containing  some  ten  or  twelve 
thoasand  houses,  evidently  of  modem  erection,  with  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  ancient  except  a  few  Armenian  churches  and  Turkish  mosques. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  resting  on  one  side  on  an  extraordinary 
Isolated  rock,  which  stands  alone  and  detached  in  the  plun,  and  is  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  This  rock  is  visible  from  a  great  distance, 
embosomed  in  g^dens  which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  and  is  the  object  of 
peculiar  veneration  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Edrdistin,  from  the 
character  of  its  inaccessible  precipices,  its  caverns,  its  supposed  treasures, 
and  its  talismanic  influence.  It  is  held  by  the  rulers  as  an  impregnable 
fortress,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  approach  or  enter  it  without  a  special  letter 
signed  by  the  hand  of  the  Pasha  himselt  M.  Schultz  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  and  the  confidence  of  the  Seraskier  Pasha  at  Erzerfim, 
and  to  his  good  offices  he  was  indebted  for  the  kindness  which  threw 
open  to  his  free  inspection  the  hitherto  sacred  precincts  of  the  fortress  of 
Ghourib,  enabling  him  to  copy  the  curious  inscriptions  preserved  in  it,  and 
to  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  politeness  and  urbanity  which  so  peculiarly 
distinguishes  the  Turkish  gentleman. 

The  memoir  of  M.  Schultz  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  position  of 
the  different  inscriptions,  and  of  the  state  of  preservation  in  which  he 
found  them.  The  one  conUuning  the  name  of  Xerxes  seems  to  have  been  by 
fax  the  most  remarkable.  M.  Schultzstates  that  it  is  engraven  on  a  laigesquare 
tablet,  escarped  on  the  precipitous  face  of  the  rock,  about  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain,  and  iJiat  it  is  divided  by  perpendicular  lines  into 
three  columns,  the  first  being  as  large  as  the  other  two  put  together.  The 
Cuneiform  characters  are  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
preservation.  Each  column  consists  of  twenty-seven  lines  of  writing.  The 
one  in  the  Persian  Cuneiform  contains  the  name  of  Darius  seven  times 
repeated.  M.  Schultz  adds,  that  the  result  of  his  researches  left  in  his 
mind  no  doubt  that  there  is  at  present  no  monument  at  Yfo,  that  can 
ascend  to  the  presumed  date  of  Semiramis ;  and  that  a  comparison  of  the 
inscriptions  he  found  there  with  those  copied  by  Mr.  Steuart  at  Hamad<tn 
has  convinced  him  that  the  monuments  at  Yin,  as  at  present  known, 
belong  to  the  Achssmenian  dynasty  of  Persia.  No  statues  or  bas-relief^ 
were  discovered  either  at  Yin  or  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  M.  Schultz 
states  that,  though  Armenian  writers  frequently  speak  of  their  existence, 
none  of  the  present  inhabitants  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  them.    He 
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found,  indeed,  two  rude  represenUtions,  one  of  the  combat  between  t 
lion  and  a  ball,  and  the  other  of  a  single  lion  standing ;  but  theee, 
from  the  rudenees  and  eoaneness  of  their  execution,  he  attributes  to  the 
period  of  the  Seljukian  princes,  whose  coins  attest  the  &ct>  that  thej  were 
careless  of  the  Muhunmedan  feeling  about  representations  of  animal  forms^ 
and  constantly  copied  the  types  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  money.  Generally, 
the  Armenian  Christians  and  the  Muhammedan  population  would  be  equally 
interested  in  destroying  such  relics  of  antiquity,  had  they  been  accessible ; 
for  the  ffHiner  would  see  in  these  curious  remains  of  a  forgotten  ancestry, 
but  the  practices  of  the  Deril  or  Antichrist ;  the  latter  would  remember 
the  constant  injunction  of  the  Kor4n,  and  the  traditional  hostility  of  thdr 
Prophet  to  all  representations  which  might  be  used  as  idols  by  the  ignorant. 

M^jor  Kawlinson,  in  an  aooount  of  his  journey  from  Tabria  to  Takht-i- 
-Boleimin,*  states  that  he  heard  that  M.  Schultz  had  been  among  the 
Kdrdistin  mountains  a  few  years  before,  had  reached  KeH-Shia,  and  had 
copied  a  great  part  of  the  inscription :  he  adds,  that  this  was  upon  his 
last  journey,  and  that  the  copy  must  hare  been  lost  with  his  other  papers 
at  JtiUmerik. 

M^^or  Rawlinson  adds  that  the  tragic  death  of  the  unfortunate  traTdler 
was  owing  to  his  not  being  aware  of  the  feelings  existing  among  the  nnnm- 
taineers  of  K6rdistin,  with  whom  any  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  or  Persian  goTemments  in  &Tour  of  a  traveller,  is  always  liable  to 
the  utmost  suspicion,  and  attended  with  extreme  danger.  "  When  Schults 
visited  Ushnei,  Semed  Khan,  the  governor,  offered  to  send  an  escort  of  his 
Zerza  Kurds  with  him  to  JtiUmerik,  detaining  a  nephew  of  the  Hek^bri 
chief,  who  was  with  him  at  the  time  on  a  visit,  as  a  security  for  his  safe 
return.  Schulta  unfortunately  declined  this  offer,  and  preferred  the  direct 
protection  of  the  Persian  government,  through  the  Afehiir  chief  of 
Urumyah ;  he  consequently  returned  to  that  place,  and  took  with  him  as 
a  guide  an  Afsh&r  soldier,  hateful  to  the  Hek^rris,  as  well  from  being  the 
servant  of  the  Persian  government  as  from  belonging  to  a  tribe  opposed  to 
them  in  nation,  in  language,  and  in  religion,  and  with  whom  they  were 
constantly  at  feud.  Schultz  was  thus  regarded  by  the  Hekirris  as  a  govern- 
ment emissary,  and  his  enquiries  about  antiquities  were  explained  by  his 
supposed  errand  to  survey  the  country,  and  discover  the  best  route  for  the 
Persian  guns.** 


*  Jour.  Rot.  Geog.  So&,  toI.  x. 
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Note  C. — Ante,  p.  431. 

HAL-AMIR. 

Thb  rnins  at  Mal-Amfr,  in  the  territoTj  of  the  Bakhtiyiri,  hare  been  Tisited 
by  two  travellere  who  have  distingaisbed  themselTee  by  their  ability  and 
zeal  in  the  inyeBtigation  of  antiqnitiee,  Mr.  Layard  and  the  Baron  de  fiode. 
The  first  states*  that  the  plain  of  Mai- Amir  contains  rains  of  two  descrip- 
tions, the  ancient  moond  and  the  Saseanian  ruin,  and  that  there  are  several 
Omeiform  inscriptions  in  the  neighboaring  mountains,  and  that  the  Shiki^ 
i-Soleimin,  mentioned  by  Miyor  Rawlinson,f  is  to  the  west  of  Mai- Amir. 
^Adjoining  the  natural  cave  are  four  tablets  with  sculpture,  and  there 
formeriy  existed  extensive  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  one  of  which  only  Mr. 
Layard  was  able  to  oopy ;  the  others  were  completely  effiused.  Mr.  Layard 
speaks  of  these  inscriptions  again  in  a  letter  to  M.  Eugene  Bor6,  which  is 
published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1842,  and  states  that  he  considers 
the  sculptures  of  very  ancient  date,  and  the  character  which  is  used  very 
complicated.  Two  colossal  figures  appear  to  represent  priests  of  the  Magi ; 
between  them  is  a  natural  recess  in  the  rock,  which  may  have  been  used 
4br  an  altar. 

In  the  same  plain,  and  on  the  road  to  Susan,  there  are  other  sculptures, 
and  very  extensive  inscriptions,  which  Mr.  Layard  had  not  time  to  copy. 
The  Baron  de  Bode,  who  visited  the  same  sculptures,  gives  a  fuller  and  more 
interesting  account  of  them.^  He  states  that  upon  the  plain  of  Mai- Amir 
are  several  artificial  mounds  of  diflferent  sixes,  one  of  which  may  be  com- 
pared in  height  with  the  grand  mound  atShikh  (Suea),  near  Dizflil.  "  It 
lies  three  quarters  of  afarsang  to  the  eastof  some  very  natural  caves  in  the  hills, 
where  I  found  very  curious  remains  of  antiquity.  The  lesser  cave  to  the 
right  has  some  huge  stones  cemented  together,  which  may  have  served  for 
the  base  of  an  altar.  I  shall  presently  explain  the  reason  which  makes  me 
think  so.  In  the  more  spacious  cavern,  on  the  left  of  this  one,  are  two 
colossal  figures  sculptured  on  the  wall,  but  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the 
water  oozing  through  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  by  the  consequent  damp- 
ness of  the  cave.  An  immense  inscription,  which  takes  up  nearly  the  whole 
space  between  the  figures,  has  sufier^  equally  from  the  same  causes.  One 
of  the  figures  is  represented  in  profile,  and  looks  towards  the  smaller  cave, 
where  I  presume  the  altar  must  have  stood,  with  his  hands  clasped  in  what 
aeems  to  be  an  attitude  of  adoration.  The  outlines  of  the  figure  are  in  good 
proportion,  and  I  thought  I  could  discern  some  arrow-headed  characters  on 
his  short  garment  The  figure  to  the  left  is  less  graceful,  and  has  its  face 
turned  full  to  the  beholder.    It  has  fronting  you  a  long  beard  ending  in  two 

*  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  toI.  xii.      +  Ibid.  vol.  Ix.      $  Ibid.  vol.  xiiL 
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curls,  and  a  lock  of  hidr  Cetlling  down  the  shoulders,  somewhat  in  the  Hebrew 
£Mhion.  The  inscription  I  have  just  alluded  to  consists  of  thirty-three 
lines,  firom  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length.  It  is  in  the  arrow-headed  character, 
bat  so  much  injured  by  the  oozing  of  water  through  the  rock,  and  along  the 
side  of  the  wall,  that,  though  I  scrambled  up  to  have  a  nearer  riew  of  it,  I 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  making  a  copy.  On  the  opposite  aide, 
or  to  the  right  of  the  smaller  care,  are  two  more  bas-relie&  on  the  external 
&oe  of  the  rock,  and  these  are  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than 
the  former,  owing  to  the  stone  on  which  they  are  sculptured  being  hardtf . 
The  foremost  consists  of  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  with  a  child 
between  them.  Their  arms  are  folded,  and  their  fiieee^  but  not  their  whole 
bodies,  turned  in  profile  towards  the  altar.  The  man  is  broad-shouldered, 
and  has  a  beard ;  he  has  an  angular  cap  on,  and  is  dressed  in  a  tunic,  which 
does  not  reach  below  the  knee,  with  short  sleeves,  like  the  felt  coats  which 
are  worn  at  this  day  by  the  Ily&ts.  The  head  of  the  female  figure  is  carefully 
and  tastefully  worked  out ;  the  features  are  delicate  and  regular,  and  the 
head-dress  somewhat  resembles  the  chaste  style  of  the  Grecian  statues.  The 
next  bas-relief  has  in  front  the  figures  of  two  adult  males  and  two  children, 
and  in  the  rear  the  figure  of  a  female.  They  are  all  turned  the  same  way, 
pointing,  apparently,  with  their  fingers  towards  the  altar.  The  foremost  is 
dressed  nearly  in  the  same  £Mhion  as  the  male  figure  in  the  previous  group ; 
the  second  has  a  round  cap,  such  as  ib  worn  at  the  present  day  by  some  of  the 
Bakhtiyiri,  and  made  of  felt  The  head-drees  of  the  female  resembles  the 
high  turban  of  the  Jewish  women.  This  spot  bears  the  name  of  Shikoflehi 
Suleimto,  according  to  the  Mussulmins,  from  a  third  cave  in  which  are 
interred  the  mortal  remains  of  Suleiman,  the  tutor  and  friend  of  Hezreti 
Ali." 

The  Baron  de  Bode  has  added  to  his  paper,  from  which  we  have  made 
the  above  extracts,  an  interesting  investigation  into  the  site  of  the  dty  of 
the  Uxii,  which  was  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  march  from 
Susa  to  Persepolis ;  concluding  from  various  evidence  that  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  in  the  plain  of  Mai-Amir. 


Note  D. — ^Ante,  p.  439. 

TARKI,  OR  TARKOU, 

Thi  inscription  of  Tarkou  is  so  called  from  a  place  so  named  not  fkr  firom 
Derbent  It  has  been  twice  or  three  times  copied.  The  first  spedmen  was 
published  by  Witsen,*  who  mentions  that  it  was  copied  by  a  medical  man, 
who  gave  it  to  him,  and  who  told  him  that  in  the  mountains  round  Deibent 

•  Noord  en  0»U  Tvtarye^  Declo  il.,  p.  563,  Amstwdam,  170S. 
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were  many  figures  of  men  habited  in  a  strange  dress,  resembling  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  together  with  detached  figures  and  entire  scenes,  and 
representations  of  men  engaged  in  different  actions.  Among  other  monu- 
ments, he  mentions  a  chapel  built  of  stone,  and  much  venerated  by  the 
Christian  Armenians,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  many  similar  characters. 
Witsen  published  the  inscriptions,  because  he  considered  them  to  be  similar 
to  those  at  Persepolis.  Subsequently  the  same  inscription  was  found  among 
Dr.  Schultz's  papers,  entitled,  **  The  inscription  at  Taricon,  firom  a  drawing 
bj  Prince  Dimitrl  Oantemir,  St  P.,  Aug.  4, 1807."  This  notice  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  M.  Klaproth,  and  was  probably  sent  by  him  either  to 
St.  Martin  or  Dr.  Schultz.  M.  Bumonf  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  identity  of  the  two  inscriptions. 


o  o 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Major  Rawlinson't  InterpreUtion  of  the  AMyrian  ImcripHoiis — Coone  of 
Interpretation — True  Name  of  Nimrdd — Kings  of  Nimhid — Assar-adan-fd 
(Sardanapa]us) — Inscription  on  Obelisk — Places  commemorated  —  Other 
Kings  of  Nimrfid — Assyrian  JCings  in  the  Bible — Inscriptions  at  Khonsbid 
— Assyrian  Chronology — Ruins  ih  Babylonia — General  Conclusion. 

The  first  step  towards  the  interpretation  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  was  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  Persian  Tablets 
at  Behistan,  Hamadan,  Van,  Persepolis,  and  Pasargada ;  at  each 
of  which  places,  as  we  have  noticed,  inscriptions  occur,  in  most 
cases,  trilingual  and  trilitteral,  that  is,  engraven  in  three  different 
languages,  and  each  language  having  its  peculiar  alphabet:  the 
alphabets,  indeed,  varying  from  each  other,  not  merely  in  the 
characters  being  formed  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
elemental  signs  or  arrow-heads  and  wedges,  but  also  in  their 
whole  phonetic  structure  and  organization.  Just,  then,  as  the 
Greek  translation  on  the  Bosetta  stone  led  the  way  to  the 
decyphering  of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  so  have  the  Persian 
texts  on  the  tablets  afforded  a  stepping-stone  by  which  the 
understanding  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Inscriptions  has 
been  attained. 

Now  the  inscriptions  of  Behistan,  Nakhsh-iRustam,  and 
Persepolis  have  furnished  a  list  of  more  than  eighty  proper 
names,  the  true  pronunciation  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
Persian  orthography,  and  of  which  we  have  also  the  Babylonian 
equivalents.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  duplicate  legends  with 
a  due  recollection  of  the  phonetic  distinctions  peculiar  to  the 
two  languages  have  supplied  the  means  of  ascertaining  wiUi 
tolerable  certainty  the  vsdue  of  about  one  hundred  Babylonian 
characters,  and  thus  a  basis  has  been  obtained  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  alphabet.  This  was  the  first  step — the  next  was 
to  collate,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the  different  inscriptions, 
so  as  to  ascertain  or  infer  from  the  varying  orthographies  of  the 
same  name,  what  known  alphabetical  symbols  were  enunciated, 
in  each,  respectively,  with  the  same  sound;  a  labour  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  case  of  the  geographical  names.  Many 
sources  of  variety  were  by  this  means  found  to  exist;  ideographs 
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and  abbreviations  substituted  for  words  expressed  phoneticallj ; 
sjnonjniis  made  use  of;  and  grammatical  affixes  and  suffixes 
employed  (as  it  would  seem)  optionally.  In  this  way,  by 
unwearying  perseverance,  a  familiarity  with  the  language,  and 
considerable  experience  in  the  dialectical  changes,  Msyor  Rawlinson 
has  added  nearly  fifty  characters  to  the  hundred  previously  ascer- 
tained through  the  Persian  key,  and  to  this  number,  he  tells  us, 
is  (at  present)  limited  his  acquaintance  with  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Alphabets. 

The  same  method,  whereby  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  has 
been  obtained,  availed  also  in  developing  the  meaning  of  the 
language.     The  very  same  process,  which  was  applied  successfully 
in  the  case  of  the  Alphabetic  signs,  was  applied  to  the  language — 
that  is,  as   duplicate  names  served  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  Assyrian  characters,  so  did  duplicate  phrases  afford  a  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  signification  of  the  Babylonian  vocables,  with 
some  insight  into  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language. 
The  ordinary  formula  of  Royal  commemoration,  to  which  most  of 
the  Trilingual  Tablets  of  Persia  are  devoted,  furnished  a  basis  of 
interpretation,  which    was  afterwards  improved    and  enlarged 
by  a  careful  dissection  of  the  inscription  on  the  Tomb  of  Darius 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustdm,  and  by  a  minute  analysis  of  the  fragments 
remaining  of  the  Babylonian  Inscription  at  Behistan.     Had, 
indeed,  this  portion  been  recovered  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  the 
less  celebrated  record    at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  all  the  essential 
difficulties  of  decypherment  would  have  been  at  once  overcome : 
unfortunately,  however,  the  left  half,  and,  perhaps,  a  larger  part 
of  this  tablet,  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  we  have  only  the  remains 
of  the  endings  of  the  lines  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
inscription,  so  that  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved 
not  only  do  not  solve  old,  but  frequently  suggest  new  difficulties. 
Major  Rawlinson  adds  that  **  after  having  mastered  every  Babylonian 
letter,  and  every  Babylonian  word,  to  which  any  clue  existed  in  the 
trilingual  tablets,  either  by  direct  inference  or  by  induction,  I 
have  been  more  than  once  tempted,  in  striving  to  apply  the  key 
thus  obtained  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  to 
abandon  the  study  altogether,  in  utter  despair  of  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  result.     It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that, 
because  I  can  ascertain  the  general  purport  of  an  inscription,  or 
because  I  can  read  and  approximately  render  a  plain  historical 

o  o2 
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record  like  that  upon  the  Ninereh  Obelisk,  I  am  completely 
master  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  language.  It  would  be  dis- 
ingenuous  to  slur  over  the  broad  fact,  that  the  science  of  ^^sjntn 
decypherment  is  jet  in  its  infiuu^.  Let  it  be  remembered  thai 
although  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Eosetta  Stone  was 
first  discoyered,  and  its  ralae  recognised  as  a  partial  k^  to  the 
Hieroglyphics,  during  whidi  period  many  of  the  most  powerfol 
intellects  of  modem  Europe  have  devoted  themselTes  to  the 
study  of  Egyptian  ;  nevertheless,  that  study,  as  a  distmct  branch 
oF  philology,  .has  hardly  yet  passed  through  its  first  preliminaiy 
stage  of  cultivation.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that  in 
studying  Assyrian,  with  an  alphabet  scarcely  less  difficulty  and 
with  a  language  far  more  difficult  than  the  Egyptiao,  with  do 
Plutarch  to  dissect  the*  Pantheon,  and  supply  the  nanoes  of  the 
gods,  no  Manetho  or  Eratosthenes  to  classify  the  Dynasties  and 
furnish  means  .of  identifying  the  Kings,  how  can  it  be  supposed, 
that  with  all  the  difficulties  that  beset,  and  none  of  die  ladlities 
that  assist  the  Egyptologers*  two  or  tiuree  individuals  are  to 
accomplish  in  a  couple  of  years  more  than  all  Europe  has  been 

able. to  effect  in  half  a  century? A  commenceooeot has 

been  made;  the  first  outwork  has  been  carried  in  a  hithefto 
impregnable  position,  and  that  is  alL" 

The  Babyloniauiportion  of  the  Trilingual  Inscriptions  of  Pecsia 
have  fumi^'ed  a  list  of  about  two  hundred  Babylonian  words,  of 
which  the  strand  has  been  partially  ascertained,  and  the  signifi- 
cation certainly.  These  words  are  found  entire,  or  with  di^t 
changes,  in  the  Assyrian,  and  thus  we  can  generally  aaoertain  the 
purport  of  the  phrase  in  which  they  occur.  M^or  Rawlinson 
considers  that  he  has  added  about  two  hundred  meanings  with 
certainty,  and  one  hundred  with  some  probability,  to  the  vocabulary 
already  obtuned  through  the  Babylonian  translatioiis ;  and, 
estimating  the  whole  numbered  words  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Inscriptions  at  about  five  thousand,  he  thinks  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  out  about  one-tenth  of  these,  or  five  hundred. 
These  five  hundred  words,  however,  oonstitiite  all  the  most  important 
terms  in  the  language,  and  tire  in  fieust  saffident  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Historical  Inscriptions,  and  for  the  recognition  of  the  gBiniil 
meaning  of  each  record. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  what  the  actual  language  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Inseoptions  should  be  called.    It  would 
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seem  that  it  is  not  strictly  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  or  Syriac ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  presents  so  many  points  of  analogy  with  those  dialects, 
both  in  its  grammatiiyd  structure  and  in  its  elemental  words,  that 
it  foay,  no  doubt,  be  correctly  classed  among  the  Semitic  family. 
Nor  is  there  any  error  in  classing  together  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
loniaii  languages :  for  though  hardly  identical,  they  are  at  least 
sufficiently  alike  in  their  internal  organization  to  render  illustrations 
drawn  f^m  the  inscriptions  at  Babylonapplicable  tothoseof  A883rria. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  localities  from  which  most  of  the 
monuments  have  been  obtained,  and  on  which  Msjor  Rawlinson's 
sagacity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions,  and  his  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  have  thrown 
great  light  In  the  first  place,  Nimrud,  the  great  treasure-house 
which  has  furnished  ns  with  all  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
Assyrian  sculpture,  although,  very  probably,  forming  one  of  that 
group  of  cities  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  were 
known  by  the  common  name  of  Nineveh,  has  no  claim,  in  Migor 
RawUnson*8  opinion,  to  that  particular  appellation.  The  title  by 
which  it  is  designated  he  reads  with  some  hesitation  as  Levekh, 
probably  the  original  form  of  the  name  which  appears  as  Galah  in 
Genesis,  and  Halah  in  the  Books  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
and  which,  as  the  capital  of  the  Regie  Galachene,  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Samaritan 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  uses  for  the  Hebrew  Calah,  the 
term  Laohisa,  a  term  which  the  Babylonian  orthography  shows 
to  have  been  absolutely  identical  with  the  Greek  name  Larissa, 
whereby  Xenophon  denoted  the  great  ruined  capital  which  was 
passed  by  the  Ten  Thousand,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  the 
Lycus.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  the  Galachene  of  the 
Greeks  was  a  mountainous  region,  yet  such  description  as  we 
have,  would  rather  seem  to  imply  the  contrary.  Thus,  Strabo, 
lib.  xvi.,  in  describing  Assyria,  classes  together,  ra  ir€pl  rhv 
Nlvov  Ttcbla,  Aokoixrjvfi  T€,  koI  KaXaxqvri^  kolI  XaCnvfj,  Kci 
^Abiafirivri^  evidently  intending  to  express,  that  all  these  places 
were  in  the  low  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tigris.  In 
another  part  of  his  work  he  positively  excludes  Galachene  from 
the  mountidn  district,  for  he  says,  lib.  xi.,  ^a>f  ttjs  KakaxrjvTJs 
KoX  Ttj^  'AStajSTjif^y,  l^o)  t&v  * Apficvicuc&p  Spoav. 

Major  Rawlinson    conjectures,   that  the  real  and  primitive 
Nineveh,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions,  and 
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appears  to  have  been  the  proper  seat  of  Assyrian  Rojal^, 
occupied  the  site  opposite  to  Mosul,  where  we  now  see  the  huge 
mound,  surmounted  by  the  pretended  Tom^  of  Jonah.  There  is 
historical  proof  that  this  mound  has  been  locally  called  NineTeh, 
from  the  time  of  the  Arab  Conquest  down  to  a  period  comparatiTelj 
recent ;  for  Ibn  Athir,  quoting  from  Beladheri,  speaks  of  the 
forts  of  Ninawi  on  the  East,  and  of  Mosul  on  the  West  of  the 
Tigris,  in  the  accounts  of  the  campaign  of  Abdullah  Ibn  Mo*etemer 
in  A.  H.  16.  and  of  'Otbeh  Ibn  Farkad  in  A.  H.  20. 

Again,  we  may  gather  from  the  Inscriptions  themselves,  that  the 
ruins  a  little  to  the  northward,  now  called  Koyuujik,  were  not  those 
of  the  true  capital,  but  probably  one  of  its  suburbs.  What  was  the 
original  name  of  Eoyunjik,  has  not  been  yet  determined,  but  one 
form  in  which  it  occurs  upon  the  bricks  resembles  the  tide 
Mespila,  whereby  it  was  designated  by  Xenophon.  The  suburb, 
may,  as  Major  Rawlinson  suggests,  have  outgrown  the  original 
eapital  before  the  extinction  of  the  Empire,  and  have  given  itB 
own  name  of  Mespila  to  the  whole  mass  of  ruins,  which  would 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  Greek  historian  not  mentioning 
Nineveh ;  while,  in  the  end,  Antiqui^  may  have  re-asserted  its 
right,  and  have  thus  revived  the  ancient  and  indigenous  name  of 
Nineveh.  It  seems,  indeed,  hardly  possible,  that  Koyunjik 
should  have  been  the  true  and  original  capital,  as  it  is  clear  from 
the  inscriptions,  that  it  was  built  by  the  son  of  the  King,  who 
built  Khorsabad ;  whilO;  on  the  other  hand,  Nineveh  is  reputedly 
mentioned  as  the  Royal  residence,  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
King  who  set  up  the  Obelisk,  and  who  probably  lived  a  century 
earlier.  No  excavations  have  as  yet  been  made  upon  this 
presumed  site  of  Nineveh,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Europeans 
will  ever  be  permitted  to  dig  there,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
sanctity  wherewith  this  mound  is  invested  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Muhammedans,  as  the  supposed  place  of  the  sepulture  of  the 
Prophet  Jonah. 

Khorsabad,  the  site  of  the  French  excavations  under  M.  Botta, 
was  a  dependency  of  the  great  Capital ;  and  had  a  particular  title, 
being  named  after  the  King  who  founded  it.  The  name  of  the 
King  has  not  been  made  out  for  certain  from  the  monuments; 
but,  under  one  form  in  which  it  occurs,  it  may  perhaps  be  Sargon, 
a  name  which,  we  learn  from  Isaiah,  was  in  use  among  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  and  which,  curiously  enough,  is  the  actual  designatioa 
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applied  by  the  early  Arabian  geographers  to  these  ruins.  Yakut, 
qnoting  from  some  unknown  ancient  author,  speaks  of  Khursta- 
badh  as  a  village  E.  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosul ;  among  the  de- 
pendencies of  Nineveh,  and  adjoining  the  old  ruined  city  of  Sarghun. 

For  Assyrian  history,  our  materials,  even  now,  after  a  partial 
interpretation  of  such  inscriptions  as  have  yet  been  found,  are 
extremely  limited  and  fragmentary ;  and,  in  their  present  state, 
can  yield,  as  fieur  as  Chronology  is  concerned,  no  positive  result 
In  the  first  place,  the  system  of  Assyrian  writing  is,  in  itself, 
extremely  obscure ;  and  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed 
partially  intelligible,  only  through  the  imperfect  key  of  the  Behistan 
inscriptions ;  while,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  though  we  have 
several  valuable  records  of  individual  Bangs,  and  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  instances,  be  able  to  work  out  a  genealogical  series  to  the 
extent  of  six  generations,  all  this  goes  but  a  little  way  towards 
filling  up  the  period  of  Nine  Centuries  which  must  have  intervened 
between  the  first  institution  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  the 
final  overthrow  of  Nineveh  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sixth  Cen« 
tury  before  Christ.  All  that  can  at  present  be  done  is  to  infer  from 
the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  inscriptions,  the  relative 
position  of  the  different  Eoyal  families,  and  the  probable  interval 
of  time  which  elapsed  between  them ;  while,  for  anything  like 
positive  chronology,  we  are  dependent  upon  a  process  of  induction 
still  more  feebly  supported,  and,  on  collateral  testimony,  still  less 
susceptible  of  proof. 

To  what  date  the  chief  sculptures  from  Assyria  may  be 
ultimately  assigned,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  conjecture, 
until  a  much  greater  number  of  inscriptions  has  been  ex- 
amined; but  at  present.  Major  Eawlinson  thinks  that  the 
Nimrud  marbles  are  of  a  very  high  antiquity,  fur  more  ancient 
than  the  Scriptural  and  Historic  period  of  the  Assyrian  Empire; 
to  which  it  was,  perhaps,  natural  at  first  to  assign  them.  By 
comparison  of  all  the  existing  sources  of  knowledge,  and  by 
relying  principally  on  indications  of  Physical  Geography,  afforded 
by  the  inscriptions  themselves,  the  era  of  the  building  of  the 
N.W.  Palace,  at  Halah  or  Nimrud,  which  was  doubtless  during  the 
most  flourishing  time  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  must  have  followed 
closely  on  the  extinction  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  in  Egypt ; 
a  period  which  synchronises  pretty  well  with  the  Argive 
colonisation  of  Greece,  and  with  the  first  establishment  of  the 
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Jews  in  Palasliiie ;  8o  that  if  this  be  oonnet,  the  Obeliek  of  blac^ 
marble  may  be  assigned  to  the  Twellth  Ceatvy  before  Christ 

As  the  N.W.  Palace  appears,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  haye  beea 
the  oldest  building  at  Nimrud,  so,  too,  the  insenptions  found  on  it 
are  the  earliest  records  in  the  Cuneiform  character  which  hsTe 
been  brought  to  light.  Mnjor  Rawlinson  attributes  these  to  a  King, 
whose  name  he  reads  as  Ajssaj^adan-pal,  and  who,  he  thinks,  may 
be  identified  with  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Gredss,  not  indeed 
the  Toluptuary  of  historical  romance,  but  the  warlike  Sardanapalog 
of  Callisthenes,  whose  place  of  sepulture,  marked  by  an  enormoos 
mound,  Amynthas,  nn  ancient  Greek  author,  quoted  by  Atbenaeiis, 
records  as  baring  existed  at  the  gate  of  the  Aseyrian  cspitsL 
Amynthas,  indeed,  considers  the  capital  to  hare  been  NinsTeh, 
and  ascribes  to  Cyrus  the  destruction  of  the  city  which  ine 
really  due  to  Cyaxares ;  while  Orid  in  the  story  of  Pyramus  and 
Thishe,  alludes  to  what  he  calls  the  "  Busta  Nini; "  though, 
with  the  licence  or  carelessness  of  a  poet,  he  trans£nn  the 
loeality  to  Babylon.  This  tomb,  there  can  be  IHtls  doubt,  is  the 
great  Pyramid  at  Nimr^d,  on  tbeexcaYstions  of  which  Mr.  Layard 
was  engaged  during  the  last  winter,  and  whieh  has  been  popularly 
supposed  to  have  b^n  erected  by  Semiramis  to  cover  the  remains  of 
Kinus.  The  description  of  Xenophon,  who  calls  it  itvpapX^  kiOivii, 
and  who  evidently  mentions  this  tumulus  as  the  most  strikiDg 
among  the  ruins  of  Tartsfla,  is  clearly  applicable  to  the  Pyramid 
at  Nimrud.  The  account,  too,  which  Diodorus  gives  in  bis 
extracts  firom  Gtesias,  is,  if  possible,  more  remarkable,  but  is 
in  some  degree  less  to  be  depended  on,  as  he  places  Nineveh  on 
the  Euphrates,  in^^ead  of  the  Tigris.— {Died.  ii.  c.  6.) 

But  though  Sardanapalus  is  the  earliest  Assyrian  King  of  whom 
annals  have  been  discovered,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  the  Founder  of  the  cit^  of  Halah,  or  that  he  was  either  the 
first  great  builder  in  Assyria,  or  the  first  King  who  ruled  in  the 
land.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  Sardanapalus  did  not 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  line.  In  all  his  inscriptions,  Sardanapalus 
names  both  his  father  and  his  grand£&ther,  and  applies  to  each  of 
them  the  title  of  '*  Ejng  of  Assjrria."  Besides  this,  in  commemo- 
rating the  building  of  the  Palace  at  Nimrftd,  he  speaks  of  a  stOl 
earlier  King,  Temen-bar  I.,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  original 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Halah.  What  may  have  been  the  interval 
between  Temen-bar  and  Sardanapalus  cannot  be  satisfoctorily 
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determined ;  while  it  is  not  quite  certain,  how  many  Kings  may 
have  preceded  Sardanapalus :  in  one  inscription  it  would  seem  as 
if  he  were  his  Third  ancestor. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  suppose  that  Assyrian  ciyilization,  as  we 
see  it  exemplified  upon  the  sculptures  from  Nimrud,  sprang 
full-grown  from  the  womb  of  time.  There  must  have  been 
in  Assyria,  as  in  Egypt,  long  and  careful  training,  ere  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tigris  oouJd  have  obtained 
that  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  life,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
execution  of  the  moimments,  and  we  may  presume  that  many 
Dynasties  ruled  over  the  country  before  the  Family  which  numbered 
Sardanapalus  among  its  ranks.  No  historical  traces,  indeed, 
remain  of  such  Dynasties,  except  the  doubtful  classifications  of 
Alexander  Polyhi^or,  and  the  yet  more  suspioiom  lists  of  Otesias 
and  the  Chronologers.  We  may,  however,  fedi  tolerably  certain  that 
a  floahshing  monarchy  must  have  existed  in  that  country  long 
anterior  to  the  age  of  the  Nimrud  Palace. 

The  name  of  the  King  who  succeeded  Temen-bar  I.,  is 
Hemenk,  or  Hevenk,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  same  as  the 
Evechins  of  the  Greeks,  a  title  whidi  the  chronologers  assert  to 
have  been  the  true  Ghaldsan  designation  of  Nimrud.  The  Third 
in  the  list  is  represented  by  a  group  of  characters  which  mean, 
in  Major  Bawlinson's  opinion,  '*  servant  of  Bar ; "  though  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  any  definite  form  to  the  title. 

We  come  now  to  Assar-adan^pal,  or  Sardanapalus;  and 
with  tim  King  commences  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  Assyrian^  monarchy.  In  the  N.W.  Palace  of 
Nimrud  there  is  an  inscription  of  Sardanapalus  repeated  more 
than  one  hundred  times,  and  containing  a  certain  formula  of 
Boyal  commemoration,  which,  in  regard  to  the  titles  employed, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  legend,  was  adopted  by  all  the 
succeeding  Kings  of  his  Dynasty  in  the  Dedication  of  iheir  Palaces. 
It  thus  commences — **  This  is  the  Palace  of  Sardanapalus,  the 
humble  worshipper  of  Assarae  and  Beltis,  of  the  shining  Bar,  of 
Ani,  and  of  Dagon,  who  are  the  principal  of  the  Gods ;  the  powerful 
and  supreme  ruler,  the  King  of  Assyria ;  son  of  '  tAe  servant  of  Bar ,* 
the  great  King,  the  powerfdl  and  supreme  ruler.  King  of  Assyria ; 
who  was  son  of  Hevenk,  the  great  King,  the  powerful  and 
supreme  ruler,  King  of  Assyria."  After  this  intrt>duction,  the 
inscription  goes  on,  apparently,  to  notice  the  efforts  made  by  the 
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Kisg  to  establbh  the  Assyrian  woiship,  and  then  occurs 
accidentallj,  perhaps,  a  long  list  of  geographical  names  of 
the  nations  at  that  time  tributary  to  Nineveh.  From  this  list, 
taken  in  comparison  with  the  names  on  later  inscriptions,  we 
may  gather  to  what  extent  the  empire  was  subsequently  enlarged 
by  conquest 

Major  Rawlinson  states  that  he  can  neitiier  follow  the  sense 
throughout,  nor  read  with  certainty  some  of  the  names ;  yet, 
ncTertheless,  that  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  general  insight  into 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  places  mentioned.  First  of  all 
are  noticed  the  people  of  Nahiri  (or  Northern  Mesopotamia),  most 
likely  the  land  about  the  heads  of  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  the 
Aram  Naharaim  of  the  Bible,  and  Naharaina  of  the  Egyptians ;  of 
Lek  (perhaps  the  Lycians  before  they  moved  westwards) ;  of  Sabiri 
(perhaps  the  Sapires) ;  and  of  the  plains  sacred  to  the  God  Hem. 
Then  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Tigris,  as 
fax  as  Syria ;  and  after  the  enumeration  of  several  names,  not 
otherwise  known,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  city  of  Rabek,  which, 
from  many  points  of  evidence  in  the  later  inscriptions,  appears  to 
represent  Heliopolis,  the  Capital  of  Lower  Egypt  The  inscrip- 
tion continues  thus :  "  I  received  homage  (?)  fjrom  the  nations  on 
the  river  Shenat  as  &r  as  Armenia ;  from  the  plains  of  Larri  to 
Ladsan ;  from  the  people  beyond  the  river  Zab,  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Til  Biari ;  from  the  city  of  Tel  Abtan  to  the  city  of  Tel  Zabtan ; 
froYn  the  cities  of  Akrima  and  Eharta,  and  the  sea-coast  dependent 
on  Taha-Tanis,  to  the  frontiers  of  my  country,  I  brought  abundance ; 
from  the  plains  of  Bibad,  as  fiEur  as  Tarmar,  I  bestowed  (all)  upon 
the  people  of  my  own  kingdom." 

This  Inscription  is  remarkable  for  what  it  omits  as  well  as  for 
what  it  mentions.  At  the  time  that  it  was  engraven,  it  would 
seem  that  the  sea-coast  of  Phcenicia,  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  high  land  of  Media,  had  not  as  yet  fallen  under  the 
power  of  Assyria ;  and  that,  if  Susiana  and  Babylonia  were  in- 
eluded  in  the  Empire,  they  were  nevertheless  not  of  sufi^ient 
importance  to  demand  a  separate  notice.  The  time,  when 
Phoenicia  became  a  province,  is  determined  by  a  subsequent  legend 
of  Sardanapalus,  inscribed  upon  a  Votive  Altar,  and  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Lion  and  Bull,  on  the  return  of  the  King  from  his 
Syrian  campaign.  In  this  inscription  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
while  the  King  was  in  Syria,  he  received  the  tribute  of  the  Kings 
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of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  Byblos,  Berytus,   Gaza,    Baiza  (?)    and 
Aradus  ;  thus  including  all  the  maritime  cities  of  Phoenicia. 

There  are  some  other  inscriptions  of  Sardanapalus,  which  are 
undoubtedly  historical,  and,  perhaps,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  bas-reliefe  to  which  they  are  attached ;  but,  unfortunately, 
in  all  cases  so  mutilated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  them 
a  connected  narraUve. 

But  the  most  important  monument  which  has  been  sculptured  is 
the  black  basaltic  Obelisk,  which  was  set  up  by  Temenbar  II.,  the 
son  of  Sardanapalus,  and  the  builder  of  the  Central  Palace  at  Nimrud. 
By  comparing  the  Obeliskinscription  with  thatupon  the  Votive  Bulls 
belonging  to  the  same  Palace,  and  which  were,  apparently,  dedicated 
at  an  earlier  period  of  Temenbar 's  reign,  and  also  with  the  legend 
on  the  statue  found  at  Kalah  Sherghat,  which  was  designed  to 
commemorate  the  King's  Southern  expedition,  we  obtain  a  very 
complete  register  of  the  chief  events  of  the  period. 

The  inscription  on  the  Obelisk  commences  with  an  Invocation  to 
the  Gods  of  Assyria,  to  protect  the  Empire.  Though  in  some  places 
unintelligible,  owing  to  the  comers  of  the  gradines  on  the  slab 
having  been  chipped  off,  the  general  sense  would  seem  to  be  as 
follows:  "The  God  Assarac,  the  great  Lord,  King  of  all  the  great 
Gods ;  Aui,  the  King ;  Nit,  the  powerful,  and  Artenk,  the 
supreme  God  of  the  Provinces ;  Beltis,  the  protector,  mother  of 
the  Gods."  Then  follow  fragments,  relating  to  other  Gods  who 
are  mentioned.  The  favour  of  all  these  Deities,  with  Assarac  at 
their  head,  the  Supreme  God  of  heaven,  is  invoked  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Assyria.  Temenbar  then  gives  his  own  titles  and 
genealogy ;  calls  himself  King  of  Mesopotamia,  son  of  Sardana- 
palus, &c.,  &c.,  and  adds,  "  At  the  commencement  of  my  reign, 
after  that  I  was  established  on  the  throne,  I  assembled  the  chiefs 
of  my  people,  and  came  down  into  the  plains  of  Esmes,  where  I 
took  the  city  of  Haridu,  the  chief  city  belonging  to  Nakhami." 

*'  In  the  first  year  of  my  reign,  I  crossed  the  Upper  Euphrates : 
my  servants  erected  altars  (or  tablets)  in  that  land  to  my  Gods. 
Then  I  went  on  to  the  land  of  Khamana,  where  I  founded  palaces, 
cities,  and  temples.  I  went  on  to  the  land  of  Malar,  and  there  I 
established  the  worship  (or  laws)  of  my  kingdom." 

"  In  the  second  year,  I  went  to  the  city  of  Tel  Barasba  and 
occupied  the  cities  of  Ahuni,  son  of  Hateni.  I  shut  him  up  in  his 
city:   I  then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  occupied  the  cities  of 
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Dabaga  and  ArbarU  belonging  to  the  Sheta,  together  with  the 
cities  which  were  dependent  on  them. 

**  In  the  third  jear,  Ahuni,  son  of  Htteni,  r^)e]led  against  me, 
and  having  become  independent,  establidied  hie  seat  of  goTom- 
ment  in  the  city  of  Tel  Barasba.  The  coantij  beyond  the 
Euphrates  he  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  God  Assarac,  the 
ExceUent,  while  he  committed  to  the  God  Rimmon,  the  coontry 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arteri,  with  its  city  of  Bither, 
which  was  held  by  the  Sheta.  Then  I  descended  into  the  plains 
of  EletB.  The  countries  of  Elets,  Shakni,  Dayini,  Enem  (?), 
Araa^ian,  the  capital  city  of  Arama,  King  of  Ararat,  Lazan,  and 
Hubiika,  I  committed  to  the  charge  of  Detarasar.  Th^A  I  went 
out  from  the  city  of  Nineveh,  and  crossing  the  Euphrates,  I 
attacked  and  defeated  Ahuni,  the  son  of  Hateni,  in  ^  city  of 
Sitrat,  which  was  situated  upon  the  Euphrates,  and  which  Ahuni 
had  made  one  of  his  capitals.  The  rest  of  the  conntiy  I  bnHigfat 
under  subjection ;  and  Ahuni,  the  son  of  Hateni,  widi  his  gods, 
and  his  chief  priests,  his  horses,  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and 
all  his  men  of  war,  I  brought  away  to  my  country  of  Assyiia. 
Afterwards  I  passed  through  the  countiy  of  Shelar  (or  Kelar)  and 
came  to  the  district  of  Zoba«  I  reached  the  cities  belonging  to 
Nikti^  and  took  the  city  of  Yedi  where  Nikti  dwelt'*  Major  Raw> 
linson  states  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  translate  some  portion 
of  this  inscription  conjecturally,  for  the  confusion  on  the  Obelisk 
is  bewildering,  the  engraver  having,  apparently,  omitted  a  line  ol 
the  text  he  was  copyings  and  the  events  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
year  being  thus  mingled  together ;  v?hile,  in  the  Inscription  on  the 
Bull,  where  the  date  is  preserved,  showing  that  the  final  action 
with  Ahuni  took  place  in  the  FourU),  and  not  in  the  Third  year, 
the  text  is  too  much  mutilated  to  admit  of  any  connected  sense 
being  obtained  from  them. 

The  inscription  continues : — *'  In  the  fifth  year,  T  went  up  to 
the  country  of  Abyari :  I  took  eleven  great  cities ;  I  besieged 
Akitta  of  Erri  in  his  city,  and  received  his  tribute. 

"  In  the  sixth  year,  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Nineveh,  and 
proceeded  to  the  country  situated  on  the  river  Belek.  The  ruler 
of  the  country  having  resisted  my  authority,  I  displaced  him,  and 
appointed  Tsimba  to  be  lord  of  the  district ;  and  I  there  estab- 
lished the  Assyrian  sway.  I  went  out  from  the  land  on  the  river 
Belek,  and  came  to  the  cities  of  Tel-Atak  (?)  and  Habaremya. 
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Then  I  crossed  the  Upper  Euphrates,  and  received  tribute  from 
the  Kin^  of  the  Sfaeta.  Afterwards  I  went  out  from  the  land  of 
the  Sheta,  and  came  to  the  city  of  Umen  (?).  In  the  city  of 
Umen  (?)  I  raised  altars  to  the  great  Gods.  From  the  city  of 
Umen  I  went  out,  and  came  to  the  city  of  Barbara.  Then  Hem- 
ithra,  of  the  country  of  Atesh,  and  Arhukna  of  Hamath,  and  the 
Ejngs  of  the  Sheta,  and  the  tribes  which  were  in  alliance  with 
them,  arose:  setting  their  forces  in  battle  array,  they  came 
against  me.  By  the  grace  of  Assarac,  the  great  and  powerful 
God,  I  fou^t  with  them,  and  defeated  them :  20,500  of  their  men 
I  slew  in  battle,  or  carried  into  slavery.  Their  leaders,  their 
captains,  and  their  men  of  war,  I  put  in  chains. 

**  In  the  seventh  year,  I  proceeded  to  the  country  belonging  to 
Kbabni  of  Tel-ati.  The  ci^  of  Tel-ad,  which  was  his  chief  place, 
and  the  towns  which  were  dependent  on  it,  I  captured  and  gave 
up  to  pillage^  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Tel-ati,  and  came  to 
the  hmd  watered  by  the  head-streams  which  form  the  Tigris. 
The  priests  of  Assarac  in  that  land  raised  altars  to  the  immortal 
Gods.  I  appointed  priests  to  remde  in  that  land  to  pay  adoration 
to  Assarac,  the  great  and  powerful  God,  and  to  preside  over  the 
national  worship.  The  cities  of  this  region  which  did  not 
acknowledge  the  God  Assarae,  I  brou^t  under  subjection,  and 
I  here  received  the  tribute  of  the  country  of  Nahiri. 

"  In  the  eighth  year,  agamst  Sut-Baba,  the  King  of  Taha- 
Dunis,  speared  Sut-Bel-herat  and  his  followers.  The  latter  led 
his  forces  against  Sut-Baba^  and  took  from  him  the  cities  of  the 
land  of  Beth  Takara. 

"  In  the  ninth  year,  a  second  time  I  went  up  to  Armenia,  and 
took  the  city  of  Lunanta.  By  the  assistance  of  Assarac  and  Sut, 
I  obtained  possession  of  Sut-Bel-herat  In  the  dty  of  Umen,  I 
put  him  in  chains.  Afterwards,  Sut-Bel-herat,  together  with  his 
chief  followers,  I  condemned  to  slavery.  Then  I  went  dovm  to 
Shinar,  and  in  the  cities  of  Shinar,  of  Borsippa,  and  of  Eetika,  I 
erected  altars,  and  founded  temples  to  the  great  Gods.  Then 
I  went  down  to  the  land  or  the  Chaldees,  and  I  occupied  their 
cities,  and  I  marched  on  as  &r  even  as  the  tribes  who  dwelt  on 
the  sea-coast.  Afterwards,  in  the  city  of  Shinar,  I  received  the 
tribute  of  the  Kings  of  the  Chaldees,  Hateni,  the  son  of  Dakri, 
and  Baga-Sut,  the  son  of  Hukni,  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  pearls. 

"  In  the  tenth  year,  for  the  eighth  time  I  crossed  the  Euphrates 
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I  took  the  cities  belonging  to  Ara-lara,  of  the  town  of  Shalamas, 
and  gave  them  up  to  pillage.  Then  I  went  oat  from  the  citi^  of 
Shalamas,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  coantry  belonging  to  Arama 
(who  was  King  of  Ararat).  I  took  the  ci^of  Amia,  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  I  gave  up  to  pillage  one  hundred  of  the 
dependent  towns.  I  slew  the  wicked,  and  I  carried  off  the  treasures. 

**  At  this  time,  Hem-ithra,  King  of  Atesh,  and  Arhulena,  King 
of  Hamath,  and  the  twelve  Kings  of  the  tribes  who  were  in  alliance 
with  them,  came  forth  arraying  their  forces  against  me.  They 
met  me,  and  we  fought  a  batUe  in  which  I  defeated  them,  making 
prisoners  of  their  leaders,  and  captains,  and  their  men  of  war,  and 
putting  them  in  chains. 

**  In  the  eleventh  year,  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Nineveh, 
and  for  the  ninth  time  I  crossed  the  Euphrates.  I  took  the 
eighty-seven  cities  belonging  to  Ara-lura,  and  one  hundred  cities 
belonging  to  Arama,  and  I  gave  them  up  to  pillage.  I  settled 
the  country  of  Khamana,  and  passing  through  the  country  of  Teri, 
I  went  down  to  the  cities  of  Hamath,  and  took  the  city  of  Esdimak, 
and  eighty-nine  of  the  dependent  towns,  slaying  the  wicked  ones, 
and  carrying  off  the  treasures.  Again,  Hem-ithra,  Eling  of  Atesh, 
Arhulena,  King  of  Hamath,  and  the  twelve  Elings  of  the  tribes 
(or,  in  one  copy,  the  twelve  Kings  of  the  Sheta)  who  were  in 
alliance  with  them,  came  forth,  levying  war  upon  me;  they 
arrayed  their  forces  against  me.  I  fought  with  them,  and  defeated 
them,  slaying  10,000  of  their  men,  and  carrying  into  slavery 
their  captains,  and  leaders,  and  men  of  war.  Afterwards  I  went 
up  to  the  city  of  Habbaril,  one  of  the  chief  cities  belonging  to 
Arama  (of  Ararat),  and  then  I  received  the  tribute  of  Berbaranda, 
the  King  of  Shetina,  gold,  silver,  horses,  sheep  and  oxen,  &c.,  &c. 
I  then  went  up  to  the  country  of  Khamana,  where  I  founded 
palaces  and  cities. 

**  In  the  twelfth  year,  I  marched  forth  from  Nineveh,  and  for 
the  tenth  time  I  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  went  up  to  the  city 
of  Sevarra-huben.  I  slew  the  wickecL  and  carried  off  the  treasures 
from  thence  to  my  own  country. 

"  In  the  thirteenth  year,  I  descended  to  the  plains  dependent 
on  the  city  of  Assar-animet.  I  went  to  the  district  of  Yata.  I 
took  the  forts  of  the  country  of  Yata,  slaying  the  evil-disposed, 
and  carrying  off  all  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

"  In  the  fourteenth  year,  I  raised  the  country,  and  assembled  a 
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great  army;  \nth  120,000  warriors  I  crossed  the  Euphrates. 
Then  it  came  to  pass,  that  Hem-ithra,  King  of  Atesh,  and 
Arhulena,  King  of  Hamath,  and  the  twelve  Kings  of  the  upper 
and  lower  country,  collected  their  forces  together,  and  came 
before  me,  offering  hattle.  I  engaged  with  them  and  defeated 
them;  their  leaders,  and  captains,  .and  men  of  war,  I  cast 
into  chains. 

"  In  the  fifteenth  year,  I  went  to  the  countiy  of  Nahiri,  and 
established  my  authority  throughout  the  country,  about  the  head- 
streams  which  form  the  Tigris.  In  the  district  of  Akhabi,  I 
celebrated  (some  great  religious  ceremony,  probably,  which  is 
obscurely  described,  and  which  it  is  not  possible  to  render). 

"Afterwards,  I  descended  into  the  plains  of  Lanbuna,  and 
devastated  the  cities  of  Arama,  King  of  Ararat,  and  all  the  country 
about  the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates;  and  I  abode  in  the  country 
about  the  rivers  which  form  the  Euphrates,  and  there  I  set  up 
altars  to  the  supreme  Gods,  and  left  priests  in  the  land  to 
superintend  the  worship.  Has^  King  of  Dayini,  then  paid  me 
his  homage,  and  brought  in  his  tribute  of  horses ;  and  I  established 
the  authority  of  my  empire  throughout  the  land  dependent  on 
his  city. 

'•  In  the  sixteenth  year,  I  crossed  the  river  Zab,  and  went 
against  the  country  of  the  Arians.  Sut-mesitek,  the  King  of  the 
Arians,  I  put  in  chains,  and  I  brought  his  wives,  and  his  warriors, 
and  his  gods,  captives  to  my  country  at  Assyria ;  and  I  appointed 
Yanvu,  the  son  of  Khanab,  to  be  King  over  the  country  in 
his  place. 

'*  In  the  seventeenth  year,  I  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  went 
up  to  the  country  of  Khamana,  where  I  founded  palaces  and  cities. 

*'  In  the  eighteenth  year,  for  the  sixteenth  time,  I  crossed  the 
^Euphrates.  Khazakan  of  Atesh  came  forth  to  fight ;  1 121  of  his 
captains,  and  460  of  his  superior  chiefs,  with  the  troops  they 
commanded,  I  defeated  in  this  war. 

'*  In  the  nineteenth  year,  for  the  eighteenth  time,  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates.  I  went  up  to  Khamana,  and  founded  more  jpalaces 
and  temples. 

**  In  the  twentieth  year,  for  the  twentieth  time  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates.  I  went  up  to  the  country  of  Berahui.  I  took  the 
cities,  and  despoiled  them  of  their  treasures. 

"  In  the  twenty-first  year,  for  the  twentieth  time,  I  crossed  the 
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Eaphrates,  and  again  went  up  to  the  country  of  Ehazakan  of 
Atesh.  I  occupied  his  territory,  and  while  there  received  tribute 
from  the  countries  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Guhal. 

"  In  the  twenty-second  year,  for  the  twenty-first  time,  I  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  marched  to  the  country  <^  Tubal.  Then  I 
received  the  submission  of  the  twenty-four  Ein^  of  Tubal*  and  I 
went  on  to  the  country  of  Atta,  to  the  gold  country,  to  Belui,  and 
to  Ta-esferem. 

"  In  the  twenty-third  year,  I  again  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
occupied  the  city  of  Huidara,  the  stronghold  of  Ellal  of  Meluda ; 
and  the  Kii^  of  Tubal  again  oame  to  me  and  I  received  their 
tribute. 

*'In  the  twenty-fourth  year,  I  crossed  the  river  Zab,  and 
passing  away  from  the  land  of  Kharkhar,  went  up  to  tha  oountzy 
of  the  Arians.  Yanvu,  n^om  I  had  made  King  of  the  Arians,  had 
thrown  off  his  allegiance,  so  I  put  him  in  chains.  I  captured  the 
city  of  Esakslia,  and  took  Beth  Telabon,  Beth  Everek,  Beth 
Tsida,  his  principal  cities.  I  slew  the  evil-disposed,  and  plundered ' 
the  treasures,  and  gave  the  cities  over  to  pillage.  I  then  went 
out  from  the  land  of  the  Arians,  and  received  die  tribute  of  the 
twenty-seven  Kings  of  the  Persians.  Afterwards  I  removed  from 
the  land  of  the  Persians,  and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Modes, 
going  on  to  Ratsir,  and  Kharkhar.  I  oecupied  the  several  cities 
of  Kakhidra,  of  Tarzanem,  of  Irleban,  of  Akhirablud,  and  the 
towns  which  depended  on  them.  I  punished  the  evil-disposed. 
I  confiscated  the  treasures,  and  gave  the  cities  ofet  to  pillage, 
and  I  established  the  authority  of  my  empire  in  the  city  of 
Harkhar.  Yanvu,  the  son  of  ^laban  (usually  written  Khanab), 
with  his  wives  and  his  Gods,  and  his  sons  and  daughters,  h^ 
servants  and  all  his  property,  I  carried  away  captive  into  my 
country  of  As^rria. 

*'In  the  twenty-fifth  year,  I  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
received  the  tribute  of  the  Kings  of  the  Sheta.  I  passed  by  the 
country  of  Kham^na,  and  came  to  the  cities  of  Akti  of  BerbuL 
The  city  of  Tabura,  his  stronghold,  I  took  by  assault  I  slew 
those  who  resisted,  and  plundered  the  treasures ;  and  all  the  cities 
of  the  country  I  gave  over  to  pillage.  Afterwards  in  the  cky  of 
Bahuta,  the  capital  city  of  Aram,  son  of  Hagns,  I  dedicated  a 
temple  to  the  God  Eimmon^  and  I  also  built  a  royal  palace  in  the 
same  place. 
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**  In  the  twenty-sixth  year,  for  the  seventh  time,  I  passed 
throngh  the  country  of  Khamana.  I  went  on  to  the  cities  of  Akti 
of  Berhui,  and  I  inhabited  the  city  of  Tanaken,  which  was  the 
strong-hold  of  Etlak ;  there  I  performed  the  rites  which  belong  to 
the  worship  of  Assarac,  the  supreme  God ;  and  I  received  as 
tribute  from  the  country,  gold  and  silver,  and  com  and  sheep,  and 
oxen.  Then  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Tanaken,  and  came  to 
the  country  of  Leraan.  The  people  resisted  me,  but  I  subdued 
the  country  by  force.  I  took  the  cities,  and  slew  their  defenders ; 
and  the  wealth  of  the  people,  with  their  cattle  and  com  and 
moveables,  I  sent  as  booty  to  my  country  of  Assyria.  I  gave  all 
their  cities  over  to  pillage.  Then  I  went  on  to  the  countiy  of 
Methets,  where  the  people  paid  their  homage,  and  I  received  gold 
and  silver  as  their  tribute.  I  appointed  Akharriyadon,  the  son  of 
Akti,  to  be  king  over  them.  Afterwards,  I  went  up  to  Khamana, 
where  I  founded  more  palaces  and  temples,  unt^  at  length  I 
retamed  to  my  country  of  Assyria. 

**  In  the  twenty-seventh  year,  I  assembled  the  captains  of  my 
army,  and  I  sent  Detarasar  of  Ittana,  the  general  of  the  forces,  in 
command  of  my  warriors  to  Armenia ;  he  proceeded  to  the  land 
of  the  Khamana,  and  in  the  plains  adjoining  to  the  city  of  Am- 
haret,  he  crossed  the  river  Artseni.  Asiduri,  of  Armenia,  hearing 
of  the  invasion,  collected  his  cohorts,  and  came  forth  against 
my  troops,  offering  them  battle;  my  forces  engaged  with  him 
and  defeated  him,  and  the  countiy  at  once  submitted  to  my 
authority. 

"  In  the  twenty-eighth  year,  whilst  I  was  residing  in  the  city 
of  Calah,  a  revolt  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  Tribes  of  the 
Shetina.  They  were  led  on  by  Sherrila,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Labarai,  the  former  king.  Then  I 
ordered  the  general  of  my  army,  Detarasar  of  Ittana,  to  march 
with  my  cohorts  and  all  my  troops  against  the  rebels.  Detarasar 
accordbgly  crossed  the  Upper  Euphrates,  and  marching  into  the 
country,  established  himself  in  the  capital  city,  Kanala.  Then, 
Sherrila,  who  was  seated  on  the  throne,  by  the  help  of  the  great 
God  Assarac,  I  obtained  possession  of  his  person,  and  his  officers, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the  Shetina,  who  had  thrown  off 
their  allegiance  and  revolted  against  me,  together  with  the  sons 
of  Sherrila,  and  the  men  who  administered  affeiirs,  and  imprisoned 
or  punished  all  of  them ;  and  I  appointed  Ar-hasit,  of  Sirzakisba, 
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to  be  king  over  the  entire  land.  I  exacted  a  great  tribute  ako 
from  the  land,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  and  precioos  stones, 
and  ebony,  &c.,  &c.,  and  I  established  the  national  worship 
throughout  the  land,  making  a  great  sacrifice  in  the  capital  dtj 
of  Kajoala,  in  the  temple  which  had  been  there  raised  to  the  gods. 

"  In  the  twenty-ninth  year,  I  assembled  mj  warriors  and 
captains,  and  ascended  with  them  to  the  country  of  the  Lek.  I 
accepted  the  homage  of  the  cities  of  the  land,  and  I  then  went 
on  to  Shenaba. 

"  In  the  thirtieth  year,  while  I  was  residing  in  the  city  of 
Calah,  I  summoned  Detarasar,  the  general  of  my  army,  and  I 
sent  him  forth  to  war,  in  command  of  my  cohorts  and  my  forces. 
He  crossed  the  river  Zab,  and  first  came  to  the  cities  of  Hobiska; 
he  received  the  tribute  of  Daten  of  Hubiska ;  and  he  went  oat 
firom  thence  and  came  to  the  country  belonging  to  Mekadol  of  Me- 
lakari ;  he  then  went  down  on  to  the  conntiy  of  Huelka  of  MinnL 
Huelka  of  Minni  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance  and  declared  himself 
independent,  establishing  his  seat  of  government  in  the  ci^  of 
Tsiharta.  My  general,  therefore,  put  him  in  chains,  and  carried 
off  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  all  his  property,  and  gave  his  dtiei 
over  to  pillage.  Passing  out  from  like  countiy  of  the  Minni,  h» 
next  came  to  the  territory  of  Selshen  of  Kharta ;  he  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  Maharsar,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  of  aU 
the  towns  which  depended  on  it ;  and  Selshen  and  his  sons  he 
made  prisoners  and  sent  to  his  country,  despatching  to  me  their 
tribute  of  horses,  male  and  female.  He  then  went  into  the 
country  of  Sardera,  and  received  the  tribute  of  Artaheri  of  Sardera ; 
he  afterwards  marched  to  Persia  and  obtained  the  tribute  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Persians ;  he  captured  many  more  cities  between 
Persia  and  Assyria,  and  he  brought  all  their  riches  and  treasures 
with  him  to  Assyria. 

"  In  the  thirty-first  year,  a  second  time,  whilst  I  abode  in  the 
city  of  Oalah,  occupied  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  Assarac,  Hem, 
and  Nebo,  I  summoned  the  general  of  my  army,  Detarasar  of 
Ittana,  and  I  sent  him  forth  to  war  in  command  of  my  troops  and 
cohorts.  He  went  out,  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  to  tht 
territories  of  Daten  of  Hubiska,  and  received  his  tribute ;  then  he 
proceeded  to  Anseri,  the  capital  city  of  the  country  of  Bazatsera, 
and  he  occupied  the  city  of  Anseri,  and  the  thirty-six  other 
towns  of  the  country  of  Bazatsera ;  he  continued  his  march  to 
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the  land  of  Annenia,  and  he  gave  over  to  pillage  fifty  cities 
belonging  to  that  territorj.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Lads&n, 
and  received  the  tribute  of  Hubu  of  Ladsan,  and  of  the  districts  of 
Minni,  of  Bariana,  of  Kharran^  of  Sharrum,  of  Andi,  (and  another 
district,  of  which  the  name  is  lost)  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses,  male 
and  female.  Afterwards  he  went  on  to  a  district  (of  which  the 
name  is  lost),  and  he  gave  to  pillage  the  cities  Biaria  and  SiU- 
fanria,  cities  of  consideration,  together  with  the  twenty-two  towns 
attached  to  them.  And  he  afterwards  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
land  of  the  Persians,  taking  possession  of  the  cities  of  Baiset, 
Shel  Khamana,  and  Akori-Khamana,  all  of  them  places  of  strength, 
and  of  the  twenty-three  towns  which  depended  on  them ;  he  slew 
those  who  resisted,  and  he  carried  off  the  wealth  of  the  cities. 
And  he  afterwards  moTed  to  the  country  of  the  Arians,  where,  by 
the  help  of  the  gods  Assarac  and  Sut,  he  captured  their 
cities  and  continued  his  march  to  the  country  of  Kharets,  taking 
and  despoiling  250  towns,  until  at  length  he  descended  into  the 
plains  of  Esmes,  aboTe  the  country  of  Umen." 

Such  is  a  general  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Principal 
Inscription  upon  the  Obelisk,  as  at  present  interpreted,  which  we 
have  thought  it  right  to  give  in  full,  that  the  public  may  be  able 
to  know  to  what  extent  Mt^or  Eawlinson  has  been  as  yet  able  to 
proceed.  It  remains  that  we  should  notice  the  Epigraphs  above 
the  five  series  of  figures  which  are  engraven  upon  this  monument. 
These  Epigraphs  contain  a  sort  of  register  of  the  tribute  sent 
in  by  five  different  nations  to  the  Assyrian  King;  but  they 
do  not  follow  the  series  of  offerings  as  they  are  represented 
on  the  sculpture. 

The  First  Epigraph  records  the  receipt  of  the  tribute  from 
Sbehua  of  Ladaan,  a  country  which  joined  Armenia,  and  which« 
it  may  be  presumed,  was  connected  with  the  Lazi  and  Lazistan. 
The  Second  line  of  offerings  are  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Yahua, 
son  of  Hubiri,  a  prince,  of  whom  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
annals,  and  of  whose  native  country,  therefore,  we  know  nothing. 
This  is  followed  by  the  tribute  of  a  country  called  Misr,  which 
we  have  good  grounds  for  supposing  must  have  been  Egypt,  as 
we  know  from  the  inscriptions  at  Khorsabad  that  Misr  adjoined 
Syria,  and  that  the  same  name  occurs  at  Behistan,  as  the 
Babylonian  equivalent  of  the  Persian  Mudraya.  Misr  does  not 
occur  in  the   Obelisk  annals,  and  was  therefore  probably  in 
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complete  subjection  to  Assyria  daring  the  whole  of  Temen-bar's 
reign.  The  Fourth  tribute  is  that  of  Sut-pal-adan,  of  the  coontiy 
of  Shekhi,  probably  a  Babylonian  or  Elymiean  Prince,  who  is  not 
otherwise  mentioned ;  and  the  series  concludes  with  the  tribute  of 
Barberanda,  the  Shetina,  a  Syrian  tribe,  which  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Sharutana  of  the  Hieroglyphic  writing. 

It  is  not  possible  to  identify  the  different  artides  and  objects  in 
the  Epigraphs  ;  but  Migor  Rawlinson  thinks  that  gold  and  alv&r, 
pearls  and  gems,  ebony  and  ivory,  may  be  made  out  with  more  or 
less  certainty ;  but  the  nature  of  many  of  them  cannot  be  eTcn 
conjectured.  With  regard  to  the  animals,  those  alone  which  are 
determined  are  horses  and  camels,  the  latter  being  described  as 
"  beasts  of  the  desert  with  the  double  back.**  The  more  remarkable 
animals,  the  elephant,  wild  bull,  unicorn,  antelope,  &c,  apparently, 
are  not  mentioned,  unless  they  are  included  in  the  *'  rare  animals 
from  the  river  of  Arid,  and  the  country  beyond  the  sea.** 

It  is  a  more  troublesome  matter  to  determine  from  the  Inscrip- 
tions, as  translated  above,  the  Geographical  value  of  the  names  of 
places  so  recorded.  The  intricacy  and  uncertainty  of  the  characters 
in  which  they  are  written,  and  the  doubt  which  naturally  exists 
how  far  the  Inscriptions  have  as  yet  been  correctly  interpreted, 
render  it  very  difficult  definitely  to  assign  the  names  so  mentioned. 

Yet  though  there  is,  and  probably  will  always  be,  considerable 
uncertainty  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  are  some  names 
about  which  there  need  be  but  little  doubt  Thus,  there  is  fair 
reason  for  supposing  that  Nahiri  is  the  same  as  the  Aram- 
Naharaim  of  the  Bible,  the  Mesopotamia  of  classical  times,  and 
the  Egyptian  Naharaina ;  and  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Akarra  (the 
Greek  Ak^  and  the  modem  Acre),  Gubal  (the  Greek  Byblus), 
and  Arvada  (the  Greek  Aradus),  are  assuredly  made  out  In  the 
Elhorsabad  inscriptions,  Acarra,  or  Acre,  is  often  replaced  by 
Afaratha,  the  Marathus  of  Strabo,  and  which  that  geographer 
calls  "  iroXi^  6.pxaCa  ^olviKotv"  an  "  ancient  citf  of  the 
Phoenicians.*'  So,  too,  the  application  to  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
of  the  name  Perrat  is  curious,  as  it  appears  to  confirm  a 
passage  in  the  Etymologioum  Magnum,  in  which  Assyria  is 
stated  to  have  borne  originally  the  name  of  Euphratis.  The 
usual  form  of  the  word,  which  the  Greeks  called  Euphrates, 
appears  to  have  been  Berat,  or  Perat ;  the  Babylonian 
orthography,  Major  Rawlinson  thinks,  was  Huperatah.     Again, 
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the  Sheta  or  Ehita  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  of  the  XVIII^h  and  XlX^h  Dynasties.  By  Mr.  Birch 
they  have  heen  supposed  to  represent  the  Chaldees ;  others  hare 
identified  them  with  the  Scythians ;  while  Chevalier  Bunsen  has 
recognised  in  them  the  Hittites  of  Scripture,  which  appears  to  he 
the  most  satisfactory  interpretation.  The  Sheta  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  were,  no  doubt,  the  dominant  tribe  in  Palestine,  and 
the  same  people  who  are  mentioned  in  Joshua,  i.  y.  4,  and 
2  Kings,  vii.  v.  6. 

The  attempt  to  determine  the  locality  of  the  city  of  Atesh 
has  led  Major  Rawlinson  into  some  curious  investigations. 
It  seems  that  Atesh  is  probably  the  same  town  as  the  Atesh 
or  Ati  of  the  Egyptian  records,  which  Mr.  Birch  has  con- 
sidered to  be  a  large  city  of  Syria,  to  the  N.  of  Palestine;  to 
which  locality  the  indications  in  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  also 
tend.  That  it  could  not  be  far  from  the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia, 
is  proved  by  this,  that  the  Assyrian  King  receives,  while  sojourn- 
ing in  the  land  of  Atesh,  the  tribute  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblos ; 
while  its  uniform  association  with  Hamath,  would  farther  naturally 
point  out  Emessa  or  Hems,  as  its  modem  representative.  Now 
S.  Jerome,  in  commentating  on  the  Toldoth-Beni-Noah  (the 
Generations  of  the  Sons  of  Noah),  where  the  Zemarite  and 
Hamathite  are  spoken  of  together,  explains  the  former  name, 
which  the  Jerusalem  Targum  and  all  the  Oriental  Jews  identify 
vrith  Hems  or  Emessa,  as  applying  to  the  famous  city  of  Coelo- 
Syria,  called  Edessa.  It  has  been  supposed,  in  consequence,  that 
Edessa  is  an  error  for  Emessa ;  but  may  not  Edessa  have  been 
really  an  ancient  name  for  Hems,  an  Hellenic  form,  perhaps,  of 
the  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  Atesh  ?  It  is  clear  that,  be  this  con- 
jectare  well  founded  or  not,  S.  Jerome  could  not  possibly  have 
meant  the  real  Edessa,  for  that  city  is  not  in  Coelo-Syria;  nor  was 
it  ever  conjoined  with  Hamath ;  nor  could  the  Mesopotamian 
Edessa  possibly  represent  the  Atesh  of  the  Hieroglyphics,  for  it 
was  not  situated  upon  a  river;  and  the  latter  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  city  which  was  taken  by  Sethos  I. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  name  Babylonia,  there  seems  to  be 
great  doubt  whether  this  can  be  read  phonetically  as  Shinar;  that 
of  Borsippa,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  certain,  as  it  occurs  in 
every  notice  of  Babylon  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest,  and  the 
name  is  written  indifferently  Bartselah,  Bartseleh,  and  Bartsira. 
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The  kud  of  Eharkhar,  which  is  frequentlj  mentioned  in  t^ 
inscriptions  ci  Nimrud ;  Khorsahad  and  Van  was  certain]  j  part  of 
Armenia.  There  are  two  tribes  known  in  Armenian  histotj 
whose  names  very  nearly  resemble  the  Cuneiform  title,  the 
Earkarians  (or  Fopya/Kir  of  Stiabo)  and  the  Ehorlummians, 
descended  from  Khorfa,  son  of  Haig.  The  latter,  who  dwelt  upon 
the  lake  of  Van,  and  were  of  much  traditional  celebrity,  IttTe 
certainly  the  best  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  Cuneifbrm 
Eharkhar.  The  siege  of  Eharkhar,  capital  of  the  province,  is 
represented  in  the  Eborsabad  sculptures  (Salle,  ii.,  No.  7),  and 
this  may  not  improbably  be  the  same  place  as  the  modem  city  of 
Van ;  for,  curiously  enough,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  hill 
on  which  the  oasde  is  built  retains  the  name  of  Ehorkhor  to 
the  present  day.  The  mere  coincidence  of  name  would  not, 
indeed,  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  identity,  as*  the  Kharkhar  oi 
the  Van  inscriptions  seems  to  be  a  foreign  place. 

With  regard  to  the  Persian  tribes,  who  occur  in  some  of  the 
inscriptions,  it  is  probable  that  when  they  were  first  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Assyrians,  they  had  not  turned  soothwaid  in 
the  course  of  their  immigration  from  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  had 
not  yet  reached  Persia  Proper.  The  AHans,  who  were  first  met 
with  after  the  passage  of  the  Zkh,  probably  inhabited  Central 
Media.  The  Persian  tribes  may  be  placed  about  Rhages  and  the 
Caspian  gates;  and  thus  the  date  of  the  Nimrud  inscripticms 
appears  to  synchronize  with  the  composition  of  the  first  Far§pud 
of  the  Zend-Avesta.  On  this  theory,  the  Modes  will  be  the 
inhabitants  of  Atropatene,  and  Eharkhar  will  be  Pers-Armenia. 
The  name  of  Ararat  rests  on  equally  sure  foundation,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  identical  with  Armenia ;  for 
both  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustlun  and  Behistan,  the  Persian  Armina  is 
represented  in  the  Babylonian  translation  by  Hararat,  written 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  at  Ehorsabad ;  while  the  province  of 
Minni  which  is  mentioned  in  the  campaign  of  the  Thirtieth  year, 
and  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  inscriptions  both 
of  Ehorsabad  and  of  Van,  is  certainly  the  Minni  of  Scripture, 
associated  by  Jeremiah,  c.  L  v.  27,  with  Ararat  and  Ashchenaz, 
and  a]so  spoken  of  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  under  the  form  of 
Mtn;(i9  (Miuyas).  It  is  possible  that  the  Ashchenaz  of  Scripture 
is  the  Arzevkan  of  the  inscriptions,  which  was  the  capital  city  of 
Arama,  Eing  of  Ararat,  the  two  names  being  almost  identioaL 
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The  similaritj  of  the  name  Arama  in  the  inscriptions  with  that  of 
die  Annenian  King  Aram,  sixth  in  descent  from  Haig,  is  very 
oazioQS,  while  the  notice  of  the  Persians  in  hoth  of  these  cam- 
paigns, in  evident  connection  with  tribes  and  countries  belonging 
to  Northern  Media  and  Armenia,  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
Bupposition  that,  at  the  date  of  the  Nimrud  inscriptions,  the  tribes 
in  question  were  still  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtains  south 
of  the  Caspian,  in  those  seats  which  the  Traditions  of  that  Bace 
identified  with  the  exploits  of  Feridun  and  his  successors.     It  is 
probable  that  these  Cuneiform  notices  of  the  Persians  will  go  far 
to  verify  the  suspicion  which  has  been  }oDg  entertained,  of  the 
Babjection  of  the  race  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  being  figured  under  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  usurper  Zohak,  and  will  enable  us  in  the 
end  to  introduce  something  like  chronological  accuracy  and  order 
into  the  myths  and  traditions  embodied  in  the  Shah-Namah 
There  can,  too,  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  Misr  at  Behistan 
and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  does  really  answer  to  the  Mudraya  of  the 
Persian  text.     Moreover  the  geographical    indications  of   the 
Khorsabad  inscriptions  are  applicable  to  Egypt,  and  to  Egypt  only. 
As  Mitzr,  the  name  whereby  the  Jews  designated  Egypt,  was 
unknown  in  the  country  itself,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it 
was  of  use  among  the  Assyrians,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the 
Nimrud  sculptures. 
.  Such  may  be  taken  as  a  general  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
Obelisk  Inscription.     There  are  several  fragments  attaching  to  the 
bas-reliefs  in  tiie  Centre-palace  of  Nimrud,  which  probably  record 
farther  exploits  of  Temen-bar*s  reign  ;  but  as  yet  the  King  s  name 
has  not  been  found  upon  them.     There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
phraseology  employed  to  describe  the  wars,  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
assume  the  Eang  to  whom  the  annals  may  belong. 

Of  the  son  and  grandson  of  Temen-bar  II.,  little  is  known 
besides  their  names ;  the  First  appears  to  read  Shemir-hem,  which 
bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Semiramis ;  the  Second 
is  called  Hevenk,  like  the  grandfather  of  Sardanapalus :  to  this 
King,  Hevenk  (or  Evechius)  II.,  we  are  indebted  for  the  genealo- 
gical tree,  carrying  up  the  ancestry  of  the  family  at  any  rate  to 
Temen-bar  I.,  and  containing  a  passage  that  may  possibly  name 
Bel-takat,  the  Twentieth  in  ascent,  and  the  First  Institutor  of  the 
Assyrian  Monarchy. 
V    With  Hevenk  11.  terminates  the  series  of  Kings  immediately 
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oonnected  with  Sardanapalus.     Owing  to  domestic  troubles  or  to 
a  foreign  invasion,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  interrapdon  in 
the  Boyal  line,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  an  interregnum. 
Perhaps,  as  the  Eang  who  restored  the  empire  does  not  mention 
his  genealogj,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  old  imperial  fismailj  in 
the  line  of  direct  descent ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  long  period  of  time  did  really  elapse  between  EvechiusU. 
and  the  builder  of  Elhorsabad.    The  titles  employed  bj  the  latter 
are  found  in  the  genealogy  of  Evecbius  II. ;  Uie  language  of  the 
inscriptions  of  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad  are  absolutely  identical, 
and  the  same  gods  are  wprshipped  in  the  restored  as  in  the  ancient 
dynasty ;   while  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  the  filhorsabad 
King  actually  inhabited  the  N.W.  Palace  at  Nimrud ;  two  of  his 
inscriptions  having  been  found  there,  commemorating  his  repaia* 
tion  of  the  great  palace  of  Halah,  originally  built  by  Sardanapalos. 
It  has  been  supposed,  not  altogether  without  reason,  that,  as 
there  were  two  Dynasties  in  Assyria,  the  Elder  which  built  the 
N.W.  Palace  at  Nimrud,  and  the  Younger  which  constructed  that 
at  Khorsabad ;  the  second  dynasty  represents  the  monarchs  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  who  were  contemporary  with  the  Kin^  of 
Judah  and  Israel.     The  chief  difficulty  in  identifying  them  is 
the  great  dissimilarity  between  their  respective  names.     Now 
with  regard  to  the  first,  Shalmaneser,  there  seems   no  doubt 
that  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah,  who  sent  his  general  Tartan  against 
Ashdod,  in  the  commencement,  apparently,  of  the  reign  of  Hoshea, 
King  of  Israel,  is  the  same  monarch  who  is  usually  called  Shal- 
maneser ;    hence  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  king  bore  these 
two  names,  Saigon  and  Shalmaneser,  indiiferently.      Now  Major 
Bawlinson  does  not  think  that  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  Khorsabad 
King  can  be  read  phonetically  either  Sargon  or  Shalmaneser, 
though  it  might  perhaps  be  made  to  assimilate  with  the  former 
of  the  two  names ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  there  is  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Khorsabad  did  resemble  Sargon  in  its  sound.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  acts  ascribed  to  Shalmaneser  in  the  Bible,  and  to  the 
Khorsabad   King  on  his  inscnptions,   have  certainly  a    great 
similarity.     Thus  Shalmaneser  attacked  Hoshea  because  he  was 
in  communication  with  Sabaco,  the  King  of  Egypt ;  and  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Egypt  on  the  Khorsabad  tablets  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Bocchoris,  the  classical  name  of  the  King,  whom  Sabaco 
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dethroned.  Again ,  an  expedition  against  Ashdod  is  described  at 
Khorsabad,  which  may  be  the  one  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  and  the 
King  always  mentions  Ashdod  among  his  tributary  cities,  while 
Tyre  and  Sidon  are  excluded  from  the  Ust,  in  accordance  apparently 
with  the  testimony  of  Menander,  who  states  that  Tyre  successfully 
resbted  for  five  years  a  siege  by  Shalmaneser. 

Again,  the  deeds  ascribed  to  the  next  King,  the  builier  of  the 
palace  at  Koyunjik,  and  the  son  of  the  Khorsabad  King,  have 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  Sargon  or  Shalmaneser.  Yet  the 
difference  between  the  names  is  even  greater  than  in  the  former 
instance;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  they  could  be  intended 
to  represent  the  same  person.  It  is  certainly  curious,  and  it 
tends  so  far  to  support  the  view,  that  the  Koyunjik  King  is  the 
Sennacherib  of  the  Bible,  that  the  few  records  we  have  of  him 
do  in  some  degree  coincide  with  what  is  known  from  Sacred 
History.  On  the  great  tablet  at  Bavian,  the  Koyuigik  King 
commemorates  his  conquest  of  Babylon  in  language  which  agrees 
sufficiently  well  with  the  statement  of  Abydenus  and  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  that  Sennacherib  thus  inaugurated  his  reign ;  while,  on 
one  of  the  bulls  from  Koyunjik,  there  is  a  notice  of  this  Song's 
conquest  of  Sidon,  and  the  name  of  the  conquered  monarch  may 
perhaps  be  read  as  Ithobal.  The  tablet  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  was 
probably  engraven  to  conmiemorate  the  same  expedition  ;  in  this 
the  Assyrian  monarch  apparently  retorts  upon  Egypt  the  boast  of 
foreign  conquest,  agreeing  therein  with  the  accounts  in  the  Bible  and 
Herodotus,  which  mention  the  great  expedition  of  Sennacherib, 
while  Josephus  adds  that  the  Assyrian  King  not  only  took  Ashdod 
and  Pelusium,  but  also  ravaged  Lower  Egypt.  Lastly,  though  very 
little  has  yet  been  discovered  of  the  son  of  this  King,  yet  his  name 
would  appear  to  read  Assar-adan,  which  represents  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  Essar-haddon  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  may  be  further 
argued,  that  monarchs  of  such  power  as  those  who  overran 
P^estine  and  carried  the  Ten  Tribes  into  captivity,  must  have  left 
some  memorials  of  their  sway,  whether  as  sculptured  slabs  or 
votive  bulls ;  while,  if  any  such  memorials  do  exist  among  the 
ruins  lately  disinterred,  the  monuments  of  Khorsabad  and 
Koym\]ik  are  those  alone  which  will  answer. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  case  which  can  be  offered  in  favour  of 
the  supposition,  that  the  Assyrian  Kings  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
pie  represented  by  the  Kings  of  the  Second  Assyrian  Dynasty : 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  aiiguments  agarast  Uiis  hypothesis  seem 
irresistible.  In  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  about  the  names  is 
scarcely  surmountable :  with  regard  to  that  of  Sennac^rib,  the 
name  of  this  Bang  is  mentioned  without  any  sensible  TariaUon  of 
the  Sacred  historians,  by  Herodotus,  and  by  the  Chaldsean  itnnalists, 
Berossus  and  Abydenus,  and  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
improbablt  that  an  appellation  so  universally  known  should  hare 
been  replaced  upon  the  monuments  by  one  perfectly  different; 
while  the  synchronism  of  the  Eliorsabad  King  with  Hosfaea  King 
of  Israel,  cannot  be  depended  on ;  for  Boochoris,  the  predecessor 
of  Sabaco,  cannot  have  been  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  during  any 
part  of  Shalmaneser's  reign. 

Again,  no  great  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  mention  of 

the  campaigns,  for    almost  every  Assyrian  moneurch   of    note 

warred  in  Syria,  and  the  conquests  of  Ashdod  and  Sidon  may 

apply  to  any  King  of  the  dynasty  as  well  as  to  Shalmaneser 

and  Sennacherib ;    at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no  notioe 

of  the  Khorsab4d  Kings  siege  of  Samaria,  nor  of  the  Egyptian 

wars  of  the  Koyunjik  monarch ;    events,  which,  if  the  rulers 

were  really  Shalmaneser    and    Sennacherib,  could  hardly  £u] 

of  being  recorded.      More  than  this,  there  are  many  records  of 

Eangs  of  Ass3rria  who  were  certainly  later  than  the  builders  of 

Ehorsabad  and  Koyunjik.      One   of  these,  whose   annals  are 

stamped  on  a  clay  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  seems  to  have 

warred  on  fully  as  great  a  scale  as  his  predecessors ;  he  describes 

his  conquest  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Babylonia, 

of  Susiana,  and  of  Media.    A  second,  whose  history  is  found  on  a 

slab  at  Nimrud,  brought  f^m  some  other  locality,  mentions 

nearly  a  hundred  cities  i^ch  he  had  overcome.     There  are 

other  kings  which  must  be  placed  in  the  same  category ;  while 

the  proof  of  their  being  posterior  to  t^e  son  of  the  Eang  of 

Koyunjik,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Miyor  RawHnson,  almost  positive. 

If,  therefore,  the  builders  of  Khorsabad  and  Koyunjik  were  really 

the  monarchs    mentioned   in    Scripture,    who   were  the  later 

Sovereigns?     There  could  have  been  no  Assyrian  ruler  who 

carried  his  arms  to  the  vicinity  of  Palestine,  between  Esarhaddon 

and  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  therefore  the  record  on  the  cylinder  in 

the  Museum  is  fatal  to  the  identification  of  the  Khorsabad  and 

Koyunjik  Kings  with  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib. 

Again  the  S.W.  Palace  of  Nimrud,  which  Mr.  Layard  ascribed 
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to  the  son  of  the  Eoyunjik  King,  tnaj,  probahlj,  he  attrihuted  to 
some  monarch,  belonging  to  a  line  distinct  from  those  of  Khor- 
sabad  and  Koyunjik ;  while  the  edifice  itself  must  have  been  the 
work  of  a  King  of  another  dynasty ;  for  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
constructed  of  slabs  brought  from  the  Central  Pakoe  of  Nimrud, 
and  the  annals  of  the  Kborsabad  King  engraven  upon  those 
slabs,  have  been  intentionally  defaced  and  destroyed  by  the 
new  architect.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a  grandson  would 
have  desecrated  the  monnntents  of  his  grandfather ;  while,  taking 
into  consideration  the  ancestral  reverence  of  the  Orientals,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  annals  of  the 
Kborsabad  Ruler  must  have  been  the  act  of  some  member  of  an 
entirely  different  family  This  fiEunily  may  perhaps  have  been 
that  Dynasty  of  Assyria  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  if  this 
be  so,  it  necessarily  follows  that  Kborsabad  and  Koyui\iik  must  be 
referred  to  the  upper  and  original  Royal  line.  Such  may  be  taken 
as  the  sum  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  identification  of  the 
Kings  of  Kborsabad  and  Koyunjik,  with  the  Biblical  Shalmaueser 
and  Sennacherib :  and,  though  what  is  stated  here  may  seem 
eomewhat  unsatisfactory,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  any  fuller 
account  of  this  matter  till  fresh  elements  of  inquiry  be  obtained, 
either  by  the  discovery  of  new  inscriptions  in  Assyria,  or  by  a  more 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  those  we  already  possess. 
We  must  now  notice,  briefly,  what  has  been  read  upon  the 
inscriptions  from  Kborsabad.  The  legends  consist  of  Four  classes  : 
First,  the  Standard  Inscription,  containing  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  King,  and  a  list  of  the  principal  tribes  and  nations  subject  to 
Assyria,  with  a  notice,  in  some  instances,  of  the  building  of  the 
city  of  Kborsabad,  "near  to  Kineveh  and  after  the  manner  of 
Egypt,"  with  a  prayer  to  the  gods  for  its  protection.  The  Second 
class  consists  of  the  long  inscriptions  on  the  Votive  Bulls,*  which, 
without  being  strictly  histori<^,  go  into  much  greater  detail 
regarding  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  name  the  various 
Kings  and  chieftains  subdued  by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The' 
Third,  or  historical  class,  consists  of  the  slabs  surrounding  the 
sculptured  halls,  interposing  between  the  bas-reliefs  which  represent 
the  battles  and  sieges  recorded  in  the  inscriptions.  Some  of  these 
records  are  in  the  form  of  regular  yearly  annals,  while  in  others 
the  entire  history  of  the  Monarch's  reign,  is  given  as  a  continuous 
narrative  without  being  interrupted  by  divisions  of  time ;  some, 
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too,  of  them  are  extraordinarily  elaborate,  one  of  them  contain- 
ing, at  least,  1 000  names  of  districts  and  cities  ovemin  and  occupied 
by  the  Assyrian  Ruler.  The  Fourth  class  are  those  on  the  back 
of  the  slabs,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  seen ;  they  are 
strictly  Religious,  and  contain  no  geographical  notices  whatever,  but 
merely  notice  the  building  of  Ehorsabad  by  the  King,  with  an 
invocation  to  the  gods  to  extend  their  protection  to  the  city. 

The  Annals  on  the  inscriptions  extend  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monarch's  reign  to  his  Fifteenth  year,  and  con- 
tain   several    names   which    appear   to    have   been    identified 
satisfactorily  with  other  and  well  known  cities  and   districts. 
Thus  the  King  of  Misr  (or  Egypt)  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  and 
in  connection  with  Misr,  the  name  Rabek  is  constantly  made  use 
of.     Now  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  this  word  Rabek  is  an 
almost  exact  translation  of  the  Greek  Heliopolis,  the  City  of  the 
Sun ;  while  it  is  remarkable  that  among  the  tribute  of  Misr,  we 
find  horses  and  camels,  though  the  horse  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  in  that  country  until  the  XVIII^.  Dynasty,  and  to  have 
been  subsequently  so  rare  an  object  as  to  be  received  in  tribute 
from  the  Nations  of  the  East     Upon  one  of  the  inscriptions,  there 
is  a  notice  that  a  city  called  Shenakti,  usually  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Ashdod,  and  therefore  probably  situated  upon  the 
sea  coast  of  Phoenicia,  was  taken  from  its  King,  and  bestowed 
by  the  Assyrian   monarch  upon  Methati  of   Atheni.      Major 
Rawlinson  considers  that  Atheni  is  Athens,  a  supposition  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  fetct  that  the  city  of  Shenakti  is  stated  to  have 
been  held  by  the  Yavana.     Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  Yavana  refers  to  the  lonians,  as  it  occurs  in  precisely  the 
same  orthography  at  Behistan.     If  the  identification  of  Atheni 
with  Athens  should  prove  to  be  correct,   this  notice  vnll  be 
undoubtedly  the  earliest  record  of  Athens  in  existence,  while 
Methati,  the  King  of  Atheni,  may  not  impossibly.be  the  historical 
Melanthus.     The   dates  of  the    Greek   monarch   and  of  this 
Assyrian   expedition  agree   very  well,  and  we    thus   have  an 
Athenian  chief  presented  with  the  guerdon  of  a  Phoenician  sea- 
port by  an  Assyrian  King,  for  naval  assistance  probably  rendered 
during  the  siege  of  the  place. 

The  campaigns  are  generally  described  in  nearly  the  same 
terras  ;  the  King  of  Assyria  defeats  the  enemy  in  the  field,  sub- 
jugates the  country,  saoifices  to  the  Gods,  and  then  generally 
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carries  off  the  inhabitants  with  their  most  valuable  effects,  into 
captivity  into  Assyria;  repeopling  the  coontry  mth  colonies 
drawn  from  the  nations  immediately  subject  to  him,  and  appoint- 
ing his  own  officers  and  prefects  to  take  charge  of  the  colonists, 
and  to  administer  the  government  of  the  new  dependency.  Some 
places  occurring  in  the  earlier  inscriptions,  as,  for  instance,  Atesh, 
which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  annals  of  Temen- 
bar  II.,  no  longer  appear  in  the  later  documents,  suggesting  the 
strong  probability  that  they  must  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
interval  between  the  eras  of  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad. 

The  Khorsabad  inscriptions  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strong  Scy thic  element  into  the  population  of  Western 
Asia,  during  the  period  which  had  elapsed  between  the  execution 
of  the  monuments  of  Nimrud  and  Ehorsabad.though  it  is  not  at 
present  clear  to  which  family  of  nations  these  Scythes  are  to  be 
referred.  At  Behistan,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  notices  of  the 
Sac€e,  a  name  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  applied  by  the 
Persians  indiscriminately  to  all  the  Scythians;  the  Greek 
historian  particularly  remarking  the  high  cap,  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  that  race,  and  which,  therefore,  occurs  in  the  portrait  of 
the  SacsB  chieftain  on  that  monument.  Kow,  in  the  Babylonian 
translation  at  that  place,  the  term  employed  for  SacsB  is  Tsimri,  and 
this  same  term,  unknown  under  Sardanapalus  and  the  Kings  of 
bis  family,  runs  as  a  general  title  through  all  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  from  the  age  of  Elhorsabad  downward.  Major  Bawlin- 
son  conjectures  from  the  way  in  which  these  Tsimri  are  spoken 
of,  that  they  must  have  been  the  militia  of  the  different  provinces 
in  contradistinction  to  the  fixed  agricultural  peasantry :  while  it 
is  not  impossible  that  they  may  be  the  same  as  the  Cymri  or  Celts 
of  Europe.  The  Nakhsh-i-Eustam  inscription  divides  the  Sac8B 
into  two  great  tribes,  the  Humarga  (Afivpyioi  of  Herodotus) 
and  the  Tigrakhuda,  or  bowmen ;  and  there  seems  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  terms  SacsB  and  Tsimri  are  synonymes  applied 
indifferently  to  all  the  early  warlike  nomad  nations.  That  Uiere 
must  have  been  a  large  Tatar  population  in  Persia  before  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  is  proved  by  the  so-called  Median  translations  in  the 
Tri-lingual  Tablets,  which  are  unquestionably  written  in  a  Tatir 
dialect ;  but  Major  Rawlinson  is  not  inclined  to  identify  this 
population  with  the  Sacas  in  particular.  The  Sac®  or  Tsimri  may 
have  been  the  Ilyat  or  Nomades,  as  opposed  to  the  fixed  peasantry. 
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and  they  numbered  probably  in  their  ranks,  Celts,  Slaronijuis, 
and  Teutons,  as  well  as  Tatars  of  all  grades,  from  the  primitiTe 
type  of  the  Finn  and  Magyar  to  the  later  developed  Turk  and 
Mongolian.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Tsimri  are  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah  among  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  in  alluaon 
apparently  to  the  SaoB^  who,  at  that  period  held  Northern  Media  and 
Assyria,  in  that  passage,  ch.xxT.  y.  25,  where  the  Kings  of  Tsimri 
are  classed  with  the  Kings  of  Elam  and  the  Kings  of  the  Modes. 

With  regard  to  the  Chronology  of  Assyria,  and  the  light  which 
the  partial  interpretation  of  the  monuments  may  haye  thrown  upon 
it.  Major  Rawlinson  speaks  with  his  usual  carefulness,  wisely 
considering  that  at  present  we  have  only  a  moderate  approxima- 
tion to  certainty.  It  appears  that  Herodotus  gives,  for  the 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  520  years,  reckoning  from  the 
period  of  the  Defection  of  the  Modes.  The  time  of  this  Defection 
has  been  a  disputed  point  in  Chronology,  but  whichever  may  be 
the  most  correct  explanation,  the  point  of  departure  will,  at  any 
rate,  almost  certainly  fall  in  the  Eighth  Centftry  before  Christ, 
and  the  Assyrian  Empire  may,  therefore,  on  Uie  authority  of 
Herodotus,  be  considered  to  date  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Thirteenth  Centuiy  B.C.  Now,  supposing  that  the  records  of 
Nimrud  refer  to  an  eariy  period  of  the  First,  if  not  the  only,  Imperial 
Dynasty,  (and  a  fair  examination  of  all  the  evidence  doubtless 
leads  to  that  conclusion),  the  building  of  the  N.W.  Palace  may  be 
assigned  to  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  Twelfth 
century,  before  the  Christian  .£ra  :  and  as  such  a  date  would 
coincide  with  the  Twentieth  Dynasty  of  Egypt,  the  wars  recorded 
on  the  Obelisk,  in  which  the  Assyrian  arms  were  certainly 
pushed  as  for  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus,  may  be  explained 
by  the  depression  under  which  Egypt  suffered  after  the  reign  of 
Rameses  III.,  the  first  King  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty,  and  during 
the  three  following  centuries. 

Such  geographical  indications  as  we  have,  are  all  in  favour 
of  this  approximate  Chronology.  Thus,  the  importance  of 
the  city  of  Atesh,  the  establishment  of  the  Kbetta  in  southern 
Syria,  the  very  nomenclature  of  the  Pbcenician  ports.  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Gubal  or  Byblos,  Acarri  or  Akre,  Beluta  or  Berytus, 
Arvad  or  Aradus,  constitute  points  of  evidence  which  suit  this 
period  and  no  other.  Mcyor  Bawlinson,  indeed,  thinks  that 
almost  all  the  Asiatic  names  which  occur  in  the  Egyptian  records 
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of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  dynasties,  and  in  the  wars  of 
Rameses  III.,  are  to  be  found  more  or  less  modified  in  the 
Assyrian  annals,  and-  that  the  indications,  therefore,  of  political 
gjBographj  may  be  held  to  restrict  the  age  of  the  Nimrud  Obelisk 
to  the  Twelfth  Centuiy  B.C.  Lastly,  though  it  may  be  unsafe  to 
speculate  upon  the  causes  or  the  duration  of  the  interregnum  or 
unrecorded  interval  between  the  Assyrian  periods  of  Nimrud  and 
Khorsabad,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
violent  disruption  of  the  line  of  Assyrian  Eoyalty,  still  less  such  a 
break  in  the  annals  as  would  be  caused  by  a  foreign  conquest. 
There  may  have  been  intestine  troubles,  which  for  a  while 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  Assyriim  arms  to  the  westward, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  erection  of  palaces  and  the  engraving  of 
inscriptions :  but  the  Khorsabad  King  was  certainly  of  the  same 
race,  probably  of  the  same  family,  as  the  earlier  monarchs  of  the 
Nimrud  line ;  and  in  all  probability  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
years  intervened  between  the  two  periods.  If  then  the  six 
continuous  Kings  of  the  Nimrud  d3masty  reigned  from  about 
B.C.  1250  to  B.C.  1100,  and  an  interval  were  further  allowed  of 
seventy  years  after  the  suspension  of  that  line,  the  era  of  the 
Khorsabad  King  would  fall  in  about  B.C.  1080,  a  little  prior  to 
the  age  of  Solomon,  and  contemporary  with  a  certain  Pe-hor,  of 
Egypt,  the  Fifth  King  of  the  Twenty-First  Dynasty,  and  possibly 
the  Biarku  of  the  inscriptions,  who  is  stated  to  have  resided  in 
the  city  of  Eabek. 

In  speaking  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia,  Major  Hawlinson 
states  that  he  is  not  yet  able  to  attempt  any  classification  of  the 
Kings  which  may  have  reigned  in  that  country,  nor  to  deter- 
mine with  any  certainty,  whether  the  recorded  Kings,  with  the 
exception  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  father,  are  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  the  era  of  Nabonassar. 

The  earliest  Babylonian  monument  we  have  is,  probably,  the 
inscription  engraven  on  a  triumphal  tablet  at  Holwan,  near  the 
foot  of  Mount  Zagros ;  it  is  chiefly  religious,  but  seems  also  to 
record  the  victories  of  a  certain  King  named  Temnin,  against  the 
mountaineers.  M^or  RawHnson  discovered  this  inscription  on 
his  last  visit  to  Behistan,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  the  rook 
itself  being  altogether  inaccessible,  succeeded  in  taking  a  copy  of 
such  portions  of  the  writing  as  are  legible.  On  the  monument 
itself,  a  figure  clad  in  sacerdotal  costume,  and,  apparently,  an 
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£anach,  is  presenting  to  the  monarch  a  row  of  captives,  which  are 
chained  together,  with  their  arms  hound  behind  them,  and  rings 
in  their  nostrils,  to  which  the  leading-string  is  attached.  The 
stone  itself  is  unfortunately  in  a  veiy  mutilated  state,  and  parts  of 
it  alone  are  legible. 

On  the  relic  called  the  stone  of  Michaux,  the  purport  of  which 
is  entirely  religious,  the  name  of  Seb-pal-utakra,  the  son  of 
Beletsira  is  found,  but  Major  Rawlinson  doubts  whether  the 
record  itself  is  of  Royal  origin.  Upon  a  black  stone  in  his  own 
Cabinet,  appearing  to  refer  to  the  sale  of  certain  lands  upon  the 
canal  of  Nimani  near  Babylon,  the  King  in  whose  reign  the  contract 
took  place  is  named  Sut-athra-saram.  The  contracts  upon  the 
ordinary  clay-barrels,  of  which  there  are  numbers  in  the  museums 
of  Europe,  are  usually  of  the  Persian  period,  the  documents 
dating  from  a  certain  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  or  Artaxerxes. 

The  most  interesting,  however,  of  all  the  Babylonian  relics,  are 
the  bricks.  It  was  a  custom,  borrowed  from  Assyria,  that  the 
bricks  used  in  building  the  ancient  cities  on  the  Lower  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  should  be  stamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  Royal  founder ;  and  Mtyor  Rawlinson  expresses  a  hope  that, 
ultimately,  specimens  of  these  bricks,  collected  from  every  ancient 
site  throughout  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea  (even  if  no  other  monu- 
ments should  be  found),  will  enable  us  to  reHX)nstruct  the 
Chronology  of  the  Country. 

In  Babylonia  Proper,  it  is  a  remarkable  fSetct,  that  every  ruin 
for  some  distance  North  of  Baghdad,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Btrs- 
i-Nimrud,  is  of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Major  Rawlinson 
states  that  he  has  examined  the  bricks  in  sitUt  belonging,  perhaps, 
to  one  hundred  different  towns,  within  this  area,  of  about  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  and  that  he  has 
never  found  any  other  Royal  name  than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
son  of  Nabopalasar,  King  of  Babylon.  The  principal  ruins  in  this 
part  of  Babylonia  are,  Ist.  At  a  spot  on  the  Ishaki  Canal,  about 
fifteen  miles  N.E.  of  Baghdad,  where  excavations  are  often  made 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  bricks.  2d.  At  Baghdad  itself,  where 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  within  the  town  is  formed,  for  the 
space  of  nearly  a  hundred  yards,  of  an  enormous  mass  of  brick- 
work, which  was,  till  lately,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  the 
Elialifs,  but  which  Major  Rawlinson  found,  on  examining  the 
bricks,  to  date  from  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar,    dd.  A  laiige 
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mass  of  mounds,  near  the  Khan  Kahya,  on  the  road  to  Hillah. 

4th.  Akkerkuf,  called  in  the  old  Arabic  works,  **  the  Palace  of 

Nimrud,"  and,  possibly,  the  Accad  or  Accar  of  Genesis.      6th. 

extensive  ruins  near  Khan-i-Sa*ad,  which  formed  the  after  site  of 

Maioza-roalka.     6th.  At  Za'aleh,  near  Musaib,  on  the  Euphrates. 

From   this  spot  M^or  Bawlinson  obtained  the  black  stone  of 

Sut-athra-saram,  mentioned  above,   while  he  was   assured  that 

another  inscribed  tablet  was  to  be  found  among  the  ruins,  though 

be  could  discover  no  trace  of  it,  during  an  entire  day's  search  upon 

the  spot.     7th.  The  fnmous  city  of  Cutha,  the  ruins  of  which 

are  almost  equal  to  those  of  Babylon,  which  he  discovered  in  1845, 

in  lat.  3-2°  4 1'  36''  and  long.  44°  4^/  46''.    From  this  city  came  the 

Cuthaeans,  who,  as  we  have  noticed,  were  the  colonisers  of  Samaria, 

while  it  was  traditionally  the  scene  of  the  Traditional  miracles  of 

Abraham.     The  other  cities  of  Nebuchadnezzar  axe  at  Kalwadha, 

Hymar,  Babylon,  and  Birs-i-Nimrud.    Major  Bawlinson  adds,  that 

be  cannot  at  present  identify  with  these  sites  the  numerous  cities 

named  on  the  Inscription  at  the  India  House,  and  on  Bellino  s 

cylinder,  nor  the  position  of  the  two  cities  Beth-Digla  and  Beth- 

Dsida  (or  Beth  Jida),  mentioned  on  the  bricks,  and  which  seem 

to  have  been  considered  the  chefs-d'csuvre  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Now,  though  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Nebuchadnezzar 

V9BS  the  first  who  built  in  Babylonia,  it  is  very  remcurkable  that 

his  name  should  occur  perpetually,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  other 

Kings.     As  far  as  Babylon  itself  is  concerned,  there  can  be  little 

doubt  that  it  owed  to  him  all  its  greatness,  if  not  its  origin,  for  the 

name  of  Babylon  is  not  found  on  any  inscriptions  before  the  time  of 

Nebuchadnezzar,  so  far  tending  to  confirm  the  proud  boast  of  that 

King,   **  Is  not  this  great  Babylon    that  I   have  built?"    but 

with  regard  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Borsippa,  which  Major 

Bawlinson  thinks  is  certainly  represented  by  the  Birs-i-Nimrud, 

there  is  evidence  of  its  having  been  the  capital  of  Shinar,  almost 

as  early  as  the  earliest  Assyrian  Epoch.    Temen-bar  records  on 

the  Obelisk  at  Nimrud,  his  conquest  of  Borsippa  in  the  ninth  year 

of  his  reign,  and  the  city  is  mentioned  in  every  subsequent  record. 

Since  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  and  the  surrounding  ruins  are  exclusively 

built  of  bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is 

probable,  that  at  an  early  period  the  people  of  Shinar  had  not  yet 

adopted  the  Assyrian  alphabet,  and  moreover,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 

must  have  almost  entirely  rebuilt  the  city,  of  which  those  ruins  are 

II 
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tbe  existing  remains.  Indeed,  this  re-building,  and  especially  the 
construction  and  dedication  of  the  Great  Temple,  now  represented 
by  the  Birs,  is  certainly  noticed  in  the  Standard  Inscription  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  of  which  the  India  House  slab  furnishes  us  with 
the  best  and  most  perfect  copy,  and  which  is,  in  feu^t,  a  sort  of 
Hieratico- Statistical  charter,  giving  a  detail  of  all  the  Temples 
built  by  the  King  in  the  different  towns  and  cities  of  Babylonia, 
naming  the  particular  Gods  and  Goddesses  to  whom  the  shrines 
were  dedicated,  and  stating  a  variety  of  matters  connected  with  the 
support  of  the  Temples,  and  with  the  sacrificial  and  ceremonial 
worship  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  made  out 

In  the  old  inscriptions,  Babylonia  is  known  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  Shinar,  a  name  which  has  been  preserved  in  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Greek  historian  Histieeus.  There  does  not  seem  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Singara  of  the  Lower  Empire  and  the  modem  Singar.  In  the 
later  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  the  ordinary  name  of  Babylon  seems 
to  be  Athra,  which  is,  probably,  the  same  place  noticed  in  Pliny, 
v.c,  21,  where  he  says,  "The  right  branch  of  the  river  runs 
towards  Babylon,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Chaldseans,  and  after 
traversing  that  city,  and  another  called  Otris,  is  lost  in  the 
marshes." 

It  seems  most  likely  that  Lower  Babylonia,  or  Chaldtea,  will 
furnish  fEur  more  important  materials  for  illustrating  the  ancient 
history  of  the  country,  than  are  to  be  found  about  Hillah  and 
Baghdad.  The  ruins  of  Niffer,  in  lat.  82°  7'  3",  long.  45°  15', 
are  more  extensive  than  those  of  Babylon,  and  the  bricks  are 
stamped  with  the  name  of  an  independent  Eling,  of  which,  as  it  is 
expressed  by  monograms,  the  phonetic  form  cannot  be  ascertained. 
At  Warka,  which  was  known  to  the  Talmudists  and  early  Arabs,  as 
the  birth-place  of  Abraham,  and  which  is  even  named  Ur,  in  the 
early  Arab  Geographers,  thus  showing  that  it  was  in  all  probability 
the  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees  and  the  Orchoe  of  the  Greeks,  the 
ruins  are  of  a  stupendous  character,  while  the  bricks  bear  upon 
them  a  Royal  name  differing  from  any  yet  known.  From  these 
ruins  some  relics  have  within  the  last  two  months  been  forwarded 
to  the  British  Museum,  consisting  of  inscribed  bricks,  pottery  of 
various  kinds,  and  three  very  curious  coffins,  made  of  earthenware, 
and  covered  by  a  green  glaze,  the  results  of  excavations  lately 
made  there  by  Mr.  Loftus ;  while  we  have  eveiy  reason  to  hope 
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that  much  more  extensive  discoveries  mil  hereafter  take  place,  on 
a  spot  which  has  been  so  immemorially  celebrated.  There  are 
other  ruins  at  Umgheir,  and  Umwaweis,  not  less  interesting,  and 
all  built  of  bricks,  stamped  with  inscriptions  recording  the  Royal 
Founders.  Again  it  is  in  this  country  that  Arrian  places  the  Tombs 
of  the  ancient  Assyrian  Kings,  while  in  the  Peutingerian  Tablets 
the  same  monuments  are  laid  down  with  a  precision  that  can 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  once  existed  in  the  marshes  S. 
of  Babylon.  The  district,  too,  of  Lower  Chaldsea,  no  doubt 
contained  the  cities  of  Taha  Dunis,  Beth  Takkara,  and  Beth 
Eden,  which  we  know  were  important  towns  at  the  earliest 
Assyrian  period. 

Nor  is  the  neighbouring  country  of  Susiana  less  rich  in  ancient 
sites.  Among  others,  the  Great  Mound  of  Susa  would  probably 
well  repay  excavation,  for  an  obelisk  is  still  lying  on  the  mound, 
which  bears  a  long  inscription  of  King  Susra,  attesting  the 
existence  of  sculptured  slabs,  while  there  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  we  might  find  there  bilingual  legends,  that  is, 
Hieroglyphic  legends  with  Cuneiform  translations. 

We  might  here  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 

the  Assyrian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  in  the  hope  that  ere  long 

Major  Eawlinson,  who  has  so  well  commenced  their  study  and 

investigation,  may  be  able  to  give  to  the  public  a  more  complete 

account  of  them,  together  with  the  steps  and  the  proofs  which 

have  led  him  to  the  conclusions  we  have  briefly  stated  in  the 

foregoing  pages.    As,  however,  other  labourers  are  now  in  the  field, 

it  is  but  justice  to  mention,  in  a  few  words,  what  they  are  doing 

or  have  done.      Of  these  M.  Grotefend,  and  Dr.  Hincks,  are  fairly 

entitled  to  the  first  place ;   and,  though  it  is  hardly  possible  at 

present  to  ascertain  the  relative  value,  or  the  exact  amount  of 

their  researches,  we  have  everything  to  hope  from  scholars  so  able 

and  so  persevering.    To  M.  Grotefend,  especially,  the  world  owes, 

as  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  before,  the  first  real  advances 

towards  the  decypherment  of  one  great  branch  of  these  intricate 

inscriptions ;  while  to  Dr.  Hincks,  hardly  less  praise  is  due,  for 

his  assiduity  and  perseverance,  at  a  distance  from  the  monuments 

whose  history  he  has  attempted  to  unravel,  and  with  far  fewer 

materials  to  dissect  and  compare  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 

Mtyor  Eawlinson.     It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  a  gentleman 

who  has  shown  the  acuteness  and  intelligence,  which  his  late 
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papers  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  on  the  inscriptions  from  Khorsabad, 
and  Van  demonstrate,  may  enlighten  the  world  with  new  and 
interesting  discoveries,  as  soon  as  the  publication  in  eatenso  oC  the 
Assyrian  Inscriptions  procured  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  shall  have  given  him  the  opportunity  of  contending 
upon  more  equal  terms  with  his  learned  associate  in  such 
enquiries. 

To  two  other  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  some  time  to 
the  study  of  the  Cuneiform  character,  we  cannot  however  award 
a  similar  amount  of  praise.  M.  Lowenstein,  who  has  published 
an  essay,  called  '*  Essai  de  Dechiffrement  de  V  Ecriture  Assyrienne 
pour  servir  a  Texplication  du  Monument  de  Khorsabad,"  has  not, in 
our  opinion,  advanced  much  which  will  prove  hereafter  of  utility ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Hoefer,  in  his  two  Memoirs  "  Sor 
les  Buines  de  Ninive,"  has  put  forth  a  novel  view,  that  the 
monuments  of  Nimrud  and  Ehorsabad  belong  to  a  period 
comparatively  recent,  and  are  the  work  of  some  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Arsacidan  Family ;  a  theory  which  has,  with  justice,  called 
forth  the  satire  and  refutation  of  M.  Adrien  de  Longperier,  in 
the  Revue  Archeologique,  for  October,  1850. 

M.  Botta*s  '*  Memoire  sur  Y  Ecriture  Cuneiforme  Assyrienne," 
Paris,  1848,  is  chiefly  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  different  in- 
scriptions, which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  when  in  the  East. 
As  such,  it  deserves  the  careful  study  of  the  philologist,  as  an  able 
attempt  to  arrange  and  classify  the  numerous  variants,  in  the 
readings  and  groups  of  characters  which  those  inscriptions  afford. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  only  add,  that  while  it  is  our  firm  belief 
that  Mtgor  BawUnson  will  ultimately  succeed  in  the  investi- 
gations  he  has  so  satisfactory  commenced,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  our  earnest  hope  that  no  petty  jealousy  may  withhold  from 
him  inscriptions  which  have  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  discovered, 
por  any  unfair  advantage  be  taken  of  such  portions  of  his  System  of 
Interpretation,  which  a  natural  wiUingness  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  Public  may  have  led  him  partially  to  reveal  in  his  Lectures 
before  the  Asiatic  Society  during  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  Let  those  who  do  so  remember,  that  the  date  of  the 
delivery  of  those  Lectures  will  not  be  forgotten,  nor  any  subse- 
quent discoveries  recognised  as  original  and  independent,  unless 
there  be  a  distinct  and  definite  statement  of  the  time,  as  well  as 
of  the  steps  which  may  have  led  other  students  to  similar  results. 
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A  very  sufficient  clue  to  Major  Rawlinson*8  System  of  Interpre- 
tation has  been  given,  incidentally,  it  is  true,  but  in  some  cases 
necessarily,  in  those  Lectures :  and  it  is  but  common  honesty  that 
the  Public  should  award  to  him  such  credit  as  is  due  to  his 
learned  and  disinterested  exertions.  To  question  evidence,  to 
doubt  reasonings  from  it,  or  to  disbelieve  conclusions,  is  within 
the  province  of  every  man,  be  he  an  Archaeologist,  or  be  he  not ; 
but  to  adopt  either  hint  or  suggestion  from  another,  and  claim 
such  ideas,  subsequently,  as  independent  discoveries,  without 
acknowledgment  of  the  sources  from  whence  they  have  been 
derived,  is  dishonesty  of  practice,  if  not  of  intention.  It  were 
well  if  all  students  would^  in  such  cases,  bear  in  mind  the 
testimony  of  M.  Adrien  de  Longperier,  who,  while  he  is  him- 
self better  qualified  than  most  men  to  speak  on  such  subjects, 
has  adopted  a  tone  which  others  would  do  well  to  imitate:  — 
**  En  somme,"  says  he  in  the  Revue  Archeologique,  Novem- 
bre,  1850,  "lo  memoire  public  par  M.  Rawlinson  nous  a 
prouve  que  ce  savant  etait  dans  la  voie  qui  le  conduira  au 
dechififrement  des  Inscriptions  Cuneiformes  Assyriennes ;  mais  il 
faut  comprendre  que  ce  but  n'  est  pas  encore  atteint  completement. 
Nous  nous  sommes  permis  de  dire  notre  avis  a  cette  egard,  et 
M.  Rawlinson  ne  pent  y  voir  qu*  une  preuve  du  vif  interet  que 
nous  inspirent  les  eflForts  deja  en  partie  couronnes  de  succes. 
Nous  pensons  qu*  il  eut  ete  plus  avaptageux  pour  lui  de  donner 
au  monde  savant  Tanalyse  detaillee  de  quelque  texte  Assyrien, 
avant  de  publier  la  traduction  libre  {in  a  popular  shape,  comme 
il  le  dit  lui-m^me),  d'une  si  longue  inscription  dont  il  ne  produit 
point  Toriginal ;  mais  jamais  il  ne  nous  trouvera  dans  le  rang 
de  ceux  qid  denigrent  les  travaux  philologiques^  et  nous  serons 
heureux  de  pouvoir  hientot  /aire  part  aux  antiquaires  de  notre 
pays,  des  perfectionnemens  et  des  progres  sur  lesquels  Vincon- 
testable  erudition  de  M,  Bawlinson  nous  donne  le  droit  de 
compter" 

December  22, 1860. 
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Abbas,  l^h^h,  greatest  of  the  Safavf 
Dynasty,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Persia,  158. 

Abbassides,  their  character,  169. 

Abraham,  his  story  reveals  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nations,  10. 

Achsemenian  Dynasty,  their  inscrip- 
tions and  language,  434. 

Agbatana  (Ecbatana),  origin  of  this 
name,  307. 

Ainsworth's,  Mr.,  account  of  the 
modem  Chaldseans,  54  et  seq. ; 
reply  to  Dr.  6rant*s  theory  con- 
cerning the  Nestorians,  64,  65  ; 
account  of  the  ruins  of  Al 
Hathr,  273. 

AiraiyanaVaedjo,  identity  with  Azer- 
Uij&ny  306. 

Akkerkiif,  mound  at,  202. 

Alexander  the  Great  succeeds  his 
father  Philip ;  his  character,  118; 
his  progress  through  Asia,  121 ; 
traditions  of  his  conquests,  120  ; 
his  conquests  in  India  ;  is 
wounded  at  Mallithin  (Multin), 
123 ;  causes  of  his  success,  123 ; 
his  vast  projects,  and  death  at 
Babylon,  1 24 ;  his  empire  divided 
at  his  death,  125. 

Al  Hathr,  ruins  of,  described  by  Mr. 
Layard,  272 ;  history  of,  274. 

Alp  Arslto  succeeds  Togrui  Bek,hi8 


character,  142  ;  his  successes  ; 

takes  Diogenes,  emperor  of  Ck)n- 

stantinople,  prisoner,  143 ;  his 

death  and  epitaph,  144. 
Al  Hymer,  account  of,  202,  204. 
Amraphel,  King  of  Shinir,  in  the 

time  of  Abraham,  1 7. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his  reign,  126. 
Antiochus  Theus,  third  in  succession 

from  Seleucus,  126. 
Aomos,  its  position  ;  taken  by  Alex 

ander,  122. 
Architecture  among  the  Assyrians, 

its  character,  281. 
Arculf,  narrative  of  his  travels  in 

Palestine,  161. 
Ardashfr,  derivation  of  the  name, 

116. 
Ardashir  Babegin  (Artaxerxes  I.) 

founds  the  Sassanian  Dynasty, 

130  ;  his  reign  ;  he  establishes 

the  religion  of  2k>roaster,  130. 
Arian  character,  evidences    of   an 

ancient,  436. 
Aristagoras,  his  embassy  to   Cleo- 

menes.  King  of  Sparta,  103. 
Arrian,  his  account  of  Persia,  85. 
Arsacidee,  their  history,  by  M.  St 

Martin,  129. 
Artaxerxes  succeeds  Xerxes,  116. 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  vase  of,  at  Venice, 

418. 
Assarac,  true  name  of  the  so-called 

Nisroch,  35. 
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Asaafiuns,  sect  of  the,  mentioned  by 
Benjamin  of  Todela,  166,  167, 
1 72 ;  their  extirpation  by  UuUku 
KhAn,  175. 

Aflsur,  theories  about  the  meaning  of 
this  word,  9. 

Assyria,  first  notice  of,  Cren.,  x.8-12, 
p.  6  ;  its  name,  whence  deriyed, 
9  ;  oldest  cities  in, —  Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  Calah,  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  Calah,  Resen,  6  ;  its 
geographical  limits,  16,  17  ; 
fluctuation  of  its  power,  17,  18 ; 
earliest  writers  on,  Ctesias  and 
Beroesus,  18 ;  chronology  of, 
from  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions, 
478. 

Assyrian  History,  materials  for,  ex- 
amined, 455  et  9tq. 

Assyrian  Cuneiform  inscriptions, 
account  of  the  interpretation 
of,  by  Major  Rawlinson,  450 
€t  acq. 

Assyrian  Kings,  records  of,  on  the 
Inscriptions  at  Nimrdd,  471 
et  teq, 

Assyrians,  their  Religion,  293 ;  manu- 
factures of  the,  293. 

Atesh,  position  of,  469. 


B. 


Babel,  Confusion  of  Tongues  at,  con- 
siderations upon,  28  €t  Meq. 

Babylon,  early  history,  causes  of 
commercial  greatness,  12,  13; 
chief  ci^  of  Assyria,  on  the 
fall  of  Nineveh,  42  ;  declines  at 
the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
its  vast  size,  79  ;  account  of  its 
capture  in  Scripture,  81  ;  by 
Herodotus,  81  ;  by  Xenophon, 
82  ;  its  history  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Darius,  181  ;  falls 
into  oblivion,  1 82  ;  description 
of  its  presumed  ruins  by  various 
travellers,  184  ;  earliest  Baby- 
lonian monument,  479. 

Bahrdm  V.,  legends  of,  364. 

Baviin,ro€k  sculptures  at ;  described 
by  Mr.  Ross,  276. 


Beanchamp  M.  de,  description  of  the 
plain  and  moundsof  Babykn;  1 87. 

Behist4n,  mountain  of,  and  inscrip- 
tions at,  396  «t  sfg.  /  translations 
of  the  inscriptions  at,  404  e(  xq. 

Belns,  Temple  of,  destroyed  by 
Xerxes,  181. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  narrative  of 
his  travels  in  Palestine,  1 65 ; 
authenticity  of  them  ;  detaOs  of 
his  journey,  167 ;  description 
of  Babylon  or  Bir8-i-Nimr6d, 
175. 

Bernard  the  Wise,  his  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  163. 

Beroesus,  his  legend  of  the  Qud- 
dseans,  50. 

Birs-i-Nimitid,  described  by  Mr. 
Rich,l  90 ;  question  of  its  identity 
with  the  tower  of  Belus,  192 
et  aeq.;  vimted  by  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter,  197. 

Botta  M.,  first  excavates  the  mounds 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris,  206  ;  his  excavations  at 
Khorsab&d,  208  et  teq. 

Bricks,  Babylonian,  inscriptions  on, 
480. 

Bull,  human-headed,  discovered  by 
M.   BotU  at  Khorsablid,  215 
by  Mr.  Layard,  at  Nimrfid,  235 
removal  of  by  Mr.  Layard,  260 
worship  of,  320. 

Bulls,  winged,  of  Persepolis ;  opini- 
ons as  to  the  origin  of,  322. 

Bumouf  M.,  account  of  two  insoip- 
tions  hear  Hamadin^  441. 


C. 


Calah,  its  probable   identity  with 

Nimnid,  453. 
Cambyses,  succeeds    Cyrus  on  the 

throne  of  Persia,  99. 
Canning,  Sir  Stratfoi^d,  his  liberality 

in  assisting  Mr.  Layard,  225. 
Chaldeea,  its  extent  and  boundaries, 

46. 
Chaldceans,  ruled  over  by  Ndl>udiad- 

nezzar,  42;  their  history  and 

name,  43  et  9eq, ;  earliest  notice 
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in  Gen.  XI.,  28,  p.  44 ;  supposed 
identity  with  the  Arab  tribe  of 
Beni  Kbiled,  45 ;  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  46 ;  association  with 
the  name  Cush,  46,  47  ;  their 
language  and  its  derivation,  49, 
52, 53  ;  their  religion,  50  ;  Uieir 
gods,  51  ;  their  astronomical 
knowledge,  51 ;  their  modem 
descendants,  54. 

Chardin,  his  renuurks  on  the 
buildings  of  Persepolis,  337. 

Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  refuses 
assbtance  to  the  lonians,  104. 

Coin,  ancient,  bearing  tomb  of  Sar- 
danapalns,  68. 

Conder,  Mr.,  his  remarks  upon 
Persia  and  Egypt,  95. 

Cotton,  Sir  Dodmure,  is  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Persia, 
15i). 

Ctesias,  his  Persian  history,  its 
▼alue,86. 

Cuneiform  writing,  description  of 
the  three  classes  of,  4*29  et  §eq.  ; 
Persian,  the  record  of  tlie 
Acheemenian  Dynasty,  433 ; 
falls  into  disuse  after  Xerxes, 
417. 

Cyaxares,  alliance  with  Nabopalasar, 
66. 

Cyrus,  his  rerolt,  succoosoo  and  in- 
stitutions, 95  et  $eq. ;  different 
accounts  of  his  fate,  98  ;  tomb 
of,  near  Murgh&b,  845;  bas- 
relief  of,  350  ;  inscription  of, 
411. 


D. 


Dabivs,  the  Mede,  aooonnt  of  him, 

in  Scripture,  83. 
Darius,  son  of  Uystaspes,  his  reign, 

102  et  9eq,;    invades  Soythia, 

103  ;  his  death,  105  ;  coinci- 
dence of  the  Inscriptions  with 
history  in  the  account  of  his 
accession,  108 ;  continues  the 
canal  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  113; 
his  government,  114  ;  his  tomb 
at  NakhBh-i-Ru8Ubn,362  ;  facts 


in  the  history  of,  from  the  in- 
scriptions at  Behist^n,  401  ;  in- 
scriptions of,  at  Persepolis,  412, 
413. 

Dicuil,  narrative  of  the  travels  of 
Fidelia,  162. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  his  account  of 
Persepolis,  317. 

Dog,  sculpture  of,  discovered  b^ 
Major  Rawlinson  at  the  Birs-i- 
NimrH  198. 


E. 


East,  early  travellers  to  the,  160. 

Ecbatana,  ruins  of,  described  by 
Major  Rawlinson,  297  ;  anti- 
quity  of  its  name,  304. 

Edessa,  question  of  its  identity  with 
Atesb,  468. 

Egypt,  invasion  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
foretold  in  Prophecy,  77. 

Elam,  Biblical  mention  of  its  geogra- 
phical extent,  90  e^  teq, 

Elath,  port  of  the  Edomites,  32. 

Eldred,  his  description  of  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  184. 

Emmanuel  de  S.  Albert,  his  visit  to 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  185. 

Erech,  second  city  of  Nimrod,  pro- 
bable site  of,  11. 

f^sarhaddon,  succeeds  Sennacherib 
as  King  of  Assyria,  his  reign, 
38,  39;  probable  identity  with 
Sardanapalus,  67. 

Euphrates,  Assyrian  orthography  of 
the  name,  468. 


F. 


Fak&ikah,  tomb  at,  described  by 

Major  Rawlinson,  313. 
Ferh&d,  legends  of,  389. 
Fidelis,  account  of  his  voyage  up  the 

NUe,  162. 
F(rdt!isf,  his  great  poem,  the  Shah 

Ntoiah,  92. 
Fryer,  Dr.,  account  of  Persepolis, 

834. 
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G. 


GhIzXn  KhAn,  his  reign  and  laws, 
146. 

Gibbon,  describes  yictoriee  of  Kho8r6- 
Panrfz,  133. 

Grant,  Dr.,  account  of  the  modem 
ChaldieanB,  54  et  »eq, ;  bis  theory 
concerning  their  origin,  61,  62, 
63. 

Grotefend,  Professor,  discoyeries  in 
the  Cuneiform  writing,  420 
et  acq. ;  account  of  his  steps  in 
interpreting  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions, 422. 

Gnebres^  their- doctrines,  112. 


H. 


Ham,  his  descendants  Princes  of 
Babylon,  10. 

Hamadiin,  inscriptions  near,  pub- 
lished by  M.  Bumouf,  441. 

Hammer  Purgstall,  Baron  Von,  his 
description  of  the  sect  of  the 
Assassins,  173. 

Harim  of  Jam8hid,ruinsat,  described 
by  Porter,  853. 

Hasan,  chieftain  of  the  Assassins, 
his  revolt  and  government,  173. 

Heraclius,  marches  against  Khosrii 
Parvlz,  135. 

Herodotus,  anecdote  of  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  121 ;  account  of 
Apries  (Phanu>h  Hophra)  King 
of  Egypt,  76  ;  describes  the 
capture  of  Babylon,  8 1 ;  account 
of  the  revolt  of  Cyrus,  95  ; 
story  of  the  accesrion  of  Darius 
to  the  throne  of  Persia,  100. 

Holwan,  Mulpture  and  inscriptions 
at,47». 


I. 


IxDU,  Nestorian  mission  in,  60. 
Inscriptions,  Cuneiform,  history  of 

the  interpretation  of,  420. 
Istakhr,  hill    of,  description,  355  ; 

traditions  oonceming  it^  358. 


Itinerary,  from  Bordeaux  to  Jeru- 
salem, 161. 

Ivories,  discovered  at  Nimriid, 
account  o^  254. 


JiMSHf  D,  King  of  Per8ia,hisreign,90. 

Jehoiakim,  rebels  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  death,  73. 

Jdioiaehim  succeeds  Jehoialdm,  and 
is  carried  captive  to  Babykm  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  73. 

Jenkinson,  Anthony,  first  accredited 
envoy  from  England  to  any 
oriental  court,  157. 

Jerusalem,  capture  by  Pharaoh 
Necho,  71 ;  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 72. 

Jonah,  tomb  of,  at  Nineveh,  206. 

Jewish  Captivi^,  era  of,  72. 

Judea,  Theocracy  of,  history  of,  18  ; 
invasion  by  Sennacherfli,  36. 


K. 


Kai  Khosbu,  supposed  identity  with 
Cyrus,  92,  93. 

Kalah  Sherghkt,  account  of,  223; 
investigations  at,  by  Mr.  Layard, 
270  et  «0g. 

Keli  Shfn,  pass  and  pillar  of,  310. 

Khalfis,  empire  of  the,  its  three 
periods,  168  ;  decline  of  their 
power,  169. 

KhiUfat,  history  of  the,  168  c<  »eq, 

Khorsabid,  excavations  at  by  M. 
Botta,  207  et  aeq. ;  gigantic 
human  figure  discovered  at, 
220  ;  name  of  its  founder  un- 
certain, 454 ;  inscriptions  at, 
their  content^  475. 

Khoer(i  Parvfz,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Persia ;  invades  the 
Roman  provinces,  133. 

Kings,  Assynan,  series  of,  recorded 
upon  inscriptions  at,  Nimrdd, 
471. 

Koyunjik,  excavations  at,  by  Mr. 
Layard,  266  et  aeq. 
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Kurdistin,  ancient  seat  of  the 
Chaldseana,  the  modem  inhabit- 
ants^ 54  ;  their  language^  55. 


Lata&d,  Mr.,  account  of  the  modem 
Chaldfeans,  54  et  »eq.  ;  his  de- 
scription of  the  ruins  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon,  220  et  mo.  ;  com- 
mences excayations  at  Nimrtid, 
225;  discoveries  at  Nimrud, 
227  ei  teq. ;  removal  of  the 
sculptures  discovered  at  Nim- 
r<id,  247  ;  excavates  the  mound 
at  Koyunjik,  266  ;  account  of 
matenab  for  an  ancient  Assyrian 
history,  277 ;  conclusions  re- 
specting the  extent  of  Nineveh, 
280. 

Le  Brun,  ComeiUe,  accounts  of  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis,  338. 

Lion,  human-headed  winged,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Layard,  235. 


M. 

Mahm^d  of  Ghaznah,  his  birth  and 
rise,  138  ;  his  wars  with  the 
Hindus,  139  ;  destroys  the  idol 
Summith ;  his  death  and  cha- 
racter; his  treatment  of  Ffrdtisf, 
141. 

Mai  Amir,  ruins  at,  account  of,  447 
etieq. 

Malcolm,  Sir  J.,  his  history  of  Persia, 
92. 

Malik  ShiUi,  succeeds  his  father  Alp- 
ArslAn ;  his  character,  144 ; 
prosperous  reign  and  death,  145. 

Malthaiyah,  sculptures  at,  276. 

Mandelslo,  his  account  of  Persepolis, 
332. 

Map, the  first  mapmadeby  Hecatnus, 
103. 

Marco  Polo,  account  of  him  ;  his 
travels,  175  ;  visit  to  Tatary 
and  Chinay  176. 


Modes,  accoont  of  them  in  Herodotus, 

84. 
Megiddo,  battle  of,  70. 
Menander,  mentions  Hiram  King  of 

Tyre  and  Solomon,  21. 
Michaux,  stone  of,  480. 
MoghulB,  rise  under  Chingis  Khin, 

145. 
Morier,  Mr.,  account  of  the  Tomb  of 

Cyms,  345. 
Muhammed,    his   birth    and    rise, 

185. 
Mujelibe,  the  question  of  its  identity 

with  the  tower  of  Belus,  192. 
Murgh^b,  interesting  monuments  at, 

345 ;     identity     with    ancient 

Paaargada  considered,  348. 


N. 


Nabuchodonosor,  succeeds  Esar- 
haddon  as  king  of  Assyria,  his 
history  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture compared  with  Herodotus, 
39,  40  ;  conquers  the  Modes  in 
the  battle  of  Rhages,  40. 

Nakhsh-i-Rust&m,  sculptures  at,  131 ; 
tombs  at,  explored  by  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter,  360 ;  Sassanian  sculp- 
tures at,  362  et  seq.;  fire  temple 
and  fire  altar  at,  372,  373  ;  in- 
scriptions at,  413  et  teq, 

Nebo,  frequent  occurrence  of  this 
name,  53. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Babylon,  42  ;  in- 
vades Judea  the  second  time, 
73 ;  the  third  time,  74;  besieges 
Tyre,  75  ;  beautifies  Babylon, 
builds  the  Hanging  Crardens,  78  ; 
his  successors,  80  ;  ruins  of  his 
time  in  Babylonia  Proper,  480. 

Nestorians,  Chaldseans  why  so  called, 
their  history  and  tenets,  55 
et  seq, ;  their  missions  to  China 
and  India,  57, 60;  their  persecu- 
tion  bv  the  T&Uir  sovereigns,  58. 

Niebuhr,  description  of  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  186. 

Nimrod,  supposed  to  be  the  Greek 
Ninus,7 ;  presumed  Religion  of,  8; 
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first  seat  of  his  empire,  9  ;  dam 
suppoeed  to  haye  been  built  by 
him  across  the  Tigris,  224. 

Nimrtid,  not  identified  with  Ninereh, 
453 ;  inscriptions  on  the  N.W. 
palace  of,  the  earliest,  456  ; 
sculptures  at,  probablo  antiquity 
of,  455. 

Nineveh,  first  mention,  and  eariy 
history,  14;  first  classical  notice 
by  Herodotus,  15;  its  position 
according  to  Tarious  writers,  15; 
its  size  and  extent,  16 ;  Kings 
of,  after  Ninus,  two  dynasties, 
17;  taken  by  Cyaxares  and  Na- 
bopalsaar,  King  of  Babylon,  its 
fall  and  final  destruction,  date 
of,  41;  date  of  destruction  of, 
278;  walls  of,  281;  probable 
site  of,  according  to  Rawlinson, 
434  et  teq. 

Niaroch,  account  of,  derivation  of 
his  name,  33 ;  identity  with 
Assarac  of  the  inscriptions  and 
the  Greek  Saturn,  34,  35. 

Noah,  place  of  his  descent  from  the 
Ark,  49. 

Nomad  tribes,  condition  of,  22  etaeq., 

N6sh£rw^n,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Persia,  his  character  and  reign, 
132. 


O. 


Obelisk  of  black  basalt,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrdd,  251 ; 
inscriptions  on,  459  ei  teq. 

Onseley,  Sir  W.,  his  remarks  upon 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  339  et  mq. 


P. 


Palbbtiivb,  early  namtiTes  relating 

to,  160. 
Pali  writing,  oldest  specimen  of,  436. 
Parseee,  their  view  of  the  system  of 

Zoroaster,  113. 
Parthians,  wars  of  the,    with  the 

Romans,  129.  | 


Pasargada,  observatioiiB  on  the 
name,  351,  352. 

Perrat,  name  applied  to  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  468. 

Persepolis,  descriptions  of  the  ruins 
of,  315;  extraordinary  sculp- 
tures at;  various  opinions  re- 
specting them,  3*28,  329  ;  exist- 
ing monuments  of,  com- 
parative dates  of  the,  330;  in- 
scriptions at,  331  ;  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  or  Xeno- 
phon,  among  the  palaces  of 
Cyrus,  839;  inscriptions  at,  412, 
413,416. 

Persia,  early  history  ;  dassical 
writers,  Aenophon,  Ctesias,  and 
Arrian,  85;  its  chronicles,  re- 
cords of  the  court,  rather  than 
hist<n*ies  of  the  nation,  86 ;  divi- 
sion of  its  nation  into  ten  tribes, 
87 ;  early  character  of  its  people, 
87,  89,  97;  legend  of  its  crea- 
tion and  site,  88;  original  state 
before  the  coming  of  Cyrus,  89; 
Kaiomurs  first  King  of  ;  and 
founder  of  the  Peisdadian  Dy- 
nasty, 89;  past  and  present  state 
compared,  93,  94,  95;  its  real 
Empire  commences  with  revolt 
against  the  Modes,  95 ;  change 
in  the  manners  of  its  people,  98; 
division  into  Satrapies,  by 
Darius,  102;  climax  of  its  great- 
ness, and  commencement  of  its 
downfiU,l05;  later  kings  of,  1 1 6; 
causes  of  its  overthrow,  119; 
monumental  remains  of,  315. 

Persian  Cuneiform  writing  ;  history 
of,  by  Major  Rawlinson,  437  et 
teq. 

Persians,  geograpfaioal  positioo  of 
their  Uibes,  470;  learn  the  use 
of  cannon  from  an  Englisfa  tra- 
veller, 158 ;  their  arms  and 
dress  in  the  sculptures  at  Per- 
sepolis, 332. 

Pharaoh  Hophra,  aoeoont  of  him  by 
Herodotus,  76. 

Pharaoh  Necho,  his  invasion  of 
Judea,  70;  his  defeat  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  Carchemish,  72. 
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Philip  of  Macedon,  his  rise  and 
death,  117. 

Phosnicians,  their  rise  and  com- 
mercial greatness,  20,  21. 

Pilgrims  to  £e  Holy  Land,  &c.,  161 
etteq. 

Porter,  Sir  R.  K.,  account  of  the 
Birs-i-Nimrtid,  197  e<  teq.;  of 
the  palace  at  Persepolis,  323. 

P61,  King  of  Assyria ;  his  reign,  31. 


Q. 


QuARTERLT  Retibw,  judgment  of, 
upon  the  discoveries  of  Lassen 
and  Kawlinson,  419. 


R. 


Rknnbll,  Major,  his  opinion  upon 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  193. 

Rich,  Mr.,  journey  to  Babylon,  187; 
researches  and  excavations  in 
the  ruins  of  Babvlon,188  et  teq,; 
remarks  upon  the  inscriptions 
of  Persepolis,  34 1 . 

Romans,  first  appearance  in  Oriental 
history,  126;  their  character, 
rise,  and  power,  127, 128. 

Ross,  Mr.,  nis  account  of  the 
sculptures  at  Baviin,  275. 

Rouet,  M.,  his  account  of  tlie 
sculptures  at  Malthaiyah,  296. 

Rauwulf,  visits  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
184. 

Rawlinson,  Major,  confirms  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  concerning 
Darius*  accession,  100 ;  account 
of  the  ruins  of  Birs-i-Nimrt!id, 
197  e^  teq,;  his  discoveries  at 
Behist^n,  395  et  teq.;  interpre- 
tation of  the  Persian  Cuneiform 
inscriptions,  424  et  seq.;  of  the 
Assyrian  Cuneiform  inscriptions, 
450  et  seq, 

Rehoboth,  probable  site  of,  11. 


S. 


SiEwuLF,  his  pilgrimage  to  the  East 
164. 

Samanidffi,  Dynasty  of  the,  1 38. 

Sardanapalns,  coin  representing  his 
tomb,  68;  inscriptions,  oi  at 
Nimr(id,  45  et  teq, 

Sassanians,  rise  of,  130  ;  fall  of,  be- 
fore tne  power  of  Mubammed, 
136. 

Satraps,  their  creation  and  office,  1 02. 

Sculptures  of  the  A  ssyrians ;  materials 
employed,  283. 

Scylax,  the  Carian,  voyage  to  Egypt, 
called  the  Periplus,  104. 

Scythians,  mention  of,  in  the  inscrip- 
tions at  Khorsabdd,  477. 

Seleucia,  seat  of  government  trans- 
ferred thither  from  Babylon,l  82. 

Seleucus,  succeeds  Alexander  in  the 
East,  125. 

SeljCiks,  conversation  of  their  envoy 
with  Mahmad,  140. 

Sennacherib,  succeeds  Shalmaneeer 
as  King  of  Assyria,  82;  his  reign, 
33,  35,  36,  37,  38;  destructiou 
of  his  army,  36,  37,  38. 

Shahp(ihr  I.,  succeeds  his  father 
Ardashir,  131. 

ShahpCihr  II.,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Persia,  131. 

Shahpdhr,  town  of,  sculptures  at, 
131  ;  ruins  of,  377. 

Shalmane8er,8ucceeds  Tiglath  Pileser 
as  King  of  Assyria,  his  reign,  32; 
identified  with  Saigon  of  Isaiah, 
472. 

Shirfn,  legends  of  the  loves  of  Shirfn 
and  Khosr(i,  383,  388  et  seq, 

Shirley,  Sir  Antony,  and  Sir  Robert, 
visit  Abbto,King  of  Persia,  158. 

Shfz,  identical  with  Canzaca,  302. 

Sigurd  the  Crusader,  his  expedition 
to  the  East,  and  return,  164. 

Sidonians,  Biblical  notices  of,  19, 20. 

Society,  InsUtution  of  Civil ;  history 
of  its  progress,  22  et  seq. 

Solomon,  his  power  and  reign,  19. 

St.  Martin,  memoir  upon  the  Cunei- 
form writing,  424. 
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T. 


Tahtar  Pasha,  viats  Mr.  Lajard  at 
Nimriid,  245. 

TahmilBp,  be<M>me8  King  of  Perna  ; 
refuses  the  letter  of  the  flngUsh 
ambassador,  157. 

Takht-i-BosUin,  Sassanian  remains 
at,  legends,  383  et  acq. 

Takht-f-Jamshfd,  identity  with 
ancient  Persepolis,  339. 

Tarkf,  or  Tarkou,  inscription  at,  448. 

T&Urs,  Chagatai,  invade  Persia,  in 
the  reign  of  Ab&ka-Kbto,  146. 

Ten  Tribes,  subsequent  history  of,  62. 

Tiglath  Pileser,  succeeds  Pul  as 
King  of  Assyria,  his  reign,  31, 
32. 

Timur,  Emperor  of  Tlitary,  his  birth 
and  education,  anecdote  of  his 
youth,  147  ;  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures, by  himself,  148  ;  is 
invested  wiUi  the  Imperial  com- 
mand, his  conquests,  149  ;  de- 
termines to  ininftde  India,  151  ; 
difficulties'  encountered  by,  in 
that  invasion,  152  ;  takes 
Biiazfd  prisoner,  his  treatment 
of  him,  154  ;  dies  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  China,  his  character, 
156. 

Tobit,  mention  of  Ecbatana  in  the 
Book  of,  307. 

Togrul  Bek,  advances  against 
Mas£6d,  142. 

Tombs,  near  Persepolis,  343. 

Tunnel,  Assyrian,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard,  237. 

Tyre,be8ieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  75. 


U. 


Ub,  of  the  Chaldees,  its  site  and 
history,  48. 


V. 


ViLERiiN,  the  Roman  Emperor, 
sculptures  recording  his  over- 
throw, at  Nakhsh-i-Kustim,  367. 

Valle,  Pietro  della,  his  account  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  184. 

Vlin,  inscription  of  Xerxes  at,  417; 
inscriptions  at,  discovered  by 
M.  Schultz.  444  €t  seq. 

Vicenzo  Maria  di  S.  Caterina  di 
Sienna,  his  description  of  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  184.  * 

W. 

WiLLiBALD,  travels  in  Palestine,  16Z 

Writing,    character,      among    the 

Assyzians  described,  278. 


Xbnophon,  account  of  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  82;  value  of  his  in- 
formation respecting  Persia,  86. 

Xerxes  succeeds  Darius,  descriptioa 
of  his  armament,  1 14 ;  his  name 
and  probable  identity  with  Is- 
fhndir,  115;  inscriptions  o^  4 15. 


Y. 


Yakub-ibn-Lbis,  his  revolt ;   story 
of  his  capture,  1 37. 


Z. 


Zend-Avesta,  account  of  the.  111. 
ZindlUi    Soleimin,   account    of,  by 

Major  Rawlinson,  300. 
Zohik,  supposed  to  be  the  Nimrod 

of  Scripture,  90. 
Zoroaster,  his  fiuth  and  system,  106, 

108  ei  seq.;    different  opinions 

as  to  his  era,  106,  107. 
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Juat  PttUUhedf  in  8m>,  I\^  10s.  dd.  handtonuly  bowtdj 

DEALINGS  WITH  THE  INQUISITION; 

OR, 

PAPAL  ROME,  HER  PRIESTS,  AND  HER  JESUITS, 
WITH  IMPORTANT  DISCLOSURES, 


BT 


REV.  GIACINTO  ACHILLI,  D.D., 

Late  Prior  and  Visitor  of  the  Dominican  Order,  Head  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  Vicar  of  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Apostolic  Palace,  Sec 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS. 


"  Dr.  Achilli's  most  ralnable  book,  which,  independently  of  the  moat  important  infor- 
mation it  contains,  breathes  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety  and  devotion,  which  no  one  but  a 
man  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in  the  only  infidlible 
Word  of  Truth,  could  have  nsed." — Belts  Mtssenger, 

"  The  book  contains  internal  evidence  of  truth." — Spectator. 

**  As  lllnstrating  the  fearful  curse  of  Popery,  Dr.  Achilli's  book  is  very  valuable.  At 
the  present  crisis,  it  deserves  an  extensive  circulation." — Standard  of  Frtsdom, 

"  It  Is  difficult  to  say  which  Is  most  Interesting — the  history  of  his  early  doubts  and 
misglvlngB,  or  of  his  conversion,  Imprisonments,  and  escapes  In  later  years.'* 

DaHy  News, 

**  This  valuable  and  most  seasonable  YolumeySttanffelieal  Magawu, 

"  Dr.  Achilll  has  many  titles  to  be  an  authority  on  all  that  relates  to  the  Inquisition." 

Express. 

"  Amongst  the  many  volumes  which  the  recent  Roman  Catholic  movement  has  called 
into  existence,  this  work  of  Dr.  AchlUl's  Is  likely  to  obtain  the  most  permanent  popu- 
larity. As  an  able  and  lucid  digest  against  Popery, — as  a  graphic  description  of  many 
of  ib»  practices  of  the  Romish  Choreh,  and  as  the  record  of  the  experience  of  a  vigorous 
and  enlightened  mind,  the  work  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  which  the  subject  has  called 

forth There  is,  however,  in  the  generalities  of  our  author's  account,  a  truthfhlness, 

a  knowledge  and  mastery  of  his  subject,  and  opportunity  of  observation,  which  will  go 
tax  to  make  his  volume  a  standard  work  In  defence  of  the  principles  of  Protestantism." 

Atiat, 
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L — MT  mWT  DAT  AT  SCHOOL, 
n. — LAZY  LAURA   AND  KATE  MURRAT. 
m. — ELLEN  WARWICK. 
IV. — ^MART  BELL  AND   OTHERS. 

V. — THE  AWKWARD  GIRL,  THE  STUPID  GIRL,  AND  THE  PORTUGUESE. 
VL — MORE  OP  ELLEN  WARWICK. 
Vn.— THE  GREY-ROOM,  AND  ELLEN's  RETURN. 
Vm.— OUR  BED-ROOM,  AND  A  PRIVATE  CONVERSATION. 
IX.— THE  PRENCH  TEACHER. 
X. — THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER. 
XL — MISS  CRAWFORD  AND  MISS  ALLAN. 
Xn. — ^A  JOURNET  ROUND  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Xin. — SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 
XIV. — MISS  ALLANS  8T0RT. 
XV. — AN  UNCOMMON  EVENT. 
XVI. — THE  END  OP  MISS  ALLAN'S  STORT. 
XVn. — PREPARING  TO  ACT  PLAYS. 
XVm. — THE  END  OP  THE  HALF-YEAR. 
XIX. — THE  EXAMINATIONS. 
XX. — SCHOOL  THEATRICALS,  AND  THE  BREAKING-UP. 
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Third  Edition,  in  poet  8to.  with  numerous  illostrationfl,  price  8«. 
bound  in  cloth,  or  17a.  morocco  antique, 

NINEVEH  AND  PEKSEPOLIS: 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  Assyria  and  Persia,  with  an 
Account  of  the  recent  Besearches  in  those  Countries. 

By  W.  8.  W.  VAUX,  UJl„  of  th«  British  MuMum. 

nonoEs  Of  thb  priss,  sra 

Athbnjbum. — "  Mr.  Vaux'i  work  is  well  executed,  and  he  gives  an  accurate 

and  interesting  summary  of  the  recent  discoveries  made  on  the  banks  of 

the  Tigris." 
WssKLT  Cbkokicls.— "  Fresh  from  the  pemsal  of  its  immense  array  of 

facts,  couched  in  pure  phrase,  and  arranged  in  the  most  lucid  order,  we 

might  be  accnsed  of  enthusiaon,  if  we  sair  it  is  the  ablest  summary  of 

history  and  modem  investigation  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  but,  as 

most  of  our  readers  who  open  its  pages  will  admit,  our  praise  is  for  from 

being  exaggerated.** 
Spbctator.— "  One  of  the  best  historical,  archseological,  and  geogn^phlcal 

compilations  that  has  q>peared.'* 
Wkbkly  Nxws.— "We  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our 

readers  as  the  most  nseftil  work  which  has  yet  appeared  npon  the  subjeet  it 

embraces." 
STAVDAan.— "  Mr.  Yaux  has  done  his  part  admirably.    A  book  which  we 

could  wish  to  see  in  evenr  'Parlour  Window.'  ** 
Bbll's  Mbssbmobb.— "  We  never  met  with  any  book  which  is  mora  likely 

to  elucidate  the  historical  incidents  of  these  localities." 
Economist. — "  A  good  and  popular  account  of  the  recent  discoveries,  as 

well  as  researches  in  the  earliest  known  abode  of  mankind,  and  of  the 

explanations  they  supply  of  many  doubtful  and  disputed  points  of  ancient 

history.** 
Mobximo  Aovbbtzseb.— **  Mr.  Vauz  has  rendered  good  serrice  to  the 

reading  public.** 
Olobb.—"  The  volume  is  proftisely  embellished  with  engravings  of  the 

antiquities  of  which  it  treats.  We  would  recommend  its  perusal  to  all  who 

desire  to  know  whatever  our  countrymen  have  done  and  are  doing  in  the 

East." 
Obsbbvbb. — "  A  valuable  addition  to  archseological  science  and  learning.*' 
GuABOZAN.— *'  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which 

Mr.  Vaux  has  written,  and  he  appears  to  have  completely  accomplished 

his  object  in  the  composition  of  the  book,  which  will  assuredly  take  ran^ 

among  the  best  and  ablest  compilations  of  the  day." 
NovcoNvoBMisT. — *' A  wofk  more   instructive  and   entertaining  could 

scarcely  have  been  produced  for  the  objects  specially  iniendMl." 
Stamdabo  of  Fbxruum.— "  It  will  amply  repay  an  attentive  perusal,  and 

we  have  np  doubt  that  it  will  be  very  generally  welcomed." 


^^^^^•^^^^^^mm 


ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  &  CO.  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


2  KEW  irOEKB  AKD  HBW  EDITIOHS. 


WORKS  BY  MARTIN  F.  TUPPER»  Esq.  D.CL.  F.R.8, 
Cheap  Edition,  in  One  YoL  cloth,  price  8«. 

THE    CBOCK    OF    GOLD, 

▲VD  OTHXB  TAUBB. 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 

ExtracUfr<mBeeeniNoHcet(f  **  Tie  Crock  «f  OoldT 

"  Thii  ehamainf  tale  hat  won  Hs  waj  to  tb«  weU-merltod  dittlnctSon  of  a 
*  Popular  Edition/  embellishod  with  a  characterittic  frontispieoe  fhmi  the 
telling  pencil  of  John  Leech.  We  can  read  it  again  and  again  with  freah 
pleasure."— Xi/crwy  Omzettt. 

**  We  hare  rarely  had  ooeaeion  to  speak  more  highly  of  any  work  than  of 
this.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  admirable,  the  manner  of  his  working  out 
the  story  is  natural  and  truthful,  and  the  sentiments  conveyed  are  all  that  can 
be'deaired."— i)#<r«  lf«$klp  M^uenger. 

^'  We  are  glad  to  see  such  tales  within  the  readi  of  the  people,  lledu- 
nics'  Institutes,  and  libraries  of  a  popular  character,  ^ould  arafl  them* 
seWes  of  this  edition."— P/ysMMtt  Htrmld. 

*'  A  tale  powexftUly  told,  and  with  a  good  moral  strongly  cnlbroed."— 

**  This  is  one  of  the  most  original,  pectdiar,  racy,  and  Intereating  books  we 
have  ever  read."— Ci»dnfM/l  Gazetie, 

**  It  is  the  fervour  of  style,  the  freshness  of  illastration,  the  depOi  (tf  true 
fiMling  present  in  every  page,  that  gives  these  tales  a  charm  peculiar  to 
.themselves.**— ir«v  Y9rk  Bveninff  Pott,  Edited  by  W.  C.  Bryaat. . 


Second  Edition, 

In  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  price  7a.  nnifonn  with  "ProTeri)iAl 
rhiloeophy,**  with  Vignette  and  Frontispiece, 

BALLADS   FOR    THE    TIMES, 

AKD  OTBER  PODCB. 


Just  published,  in  foolscap  8to.  price  Zs.  cloth, 

KING  ALFRED'S  POEMS, 

Now  first  tamed  into  English  Metre,  by  Mr.  Tuppse. 
ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  &  Co.  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


VXW  WOBXS  AND  SIV  EDITI0K8. 


Price  108.  6d  vith  Portfolio, 

SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  MOSES, 

A  8ERIE8  OF  TWENTT  ENGRAVIKG8  IN  OUTLINE^ 

Beaigned  by  Sblous,  and  Engraved  by  Bolls. 

*•*  *'TbMe  bMOtiftil  platM  wfl)  be  found  a  luiUble  eompanlon  to  tho 
much-admired  Series,  bj  the  tame  Artist,  illustratiTe  of  Banyan's  '  Pil- 
grim's ProgiesSf'  which  were  issued  by  the  Art-Union  of  London." 


Second  Bditioni  in  pott  8to.  cloth,  price  IO9.  with  Portraits, 

LETTERS  AND  POEMS, 

SELBOTED  FBOM  THE  WBITIKOS  OF  BEBNABD  BABTOK. 

With  M£MOIB>  Edited  by  hia  DAvaHm. 


c         Twenfy-fifUi  Edition,  fcp.  8yo.  price  5tf.  doth  gilt; 

10«.  morooco  extra, 

ILLUSTRinD  BT  OOBBOULD, 

THE  OMNIPRESENCE  OF  THE  DEITY, 

fllnlr  ottn  9otm. 

By  BOBBBT  MONTGOMBBY,  M.A. 

*'  He  has  displayed  a  depth  of  thought  Which  would  do  honour  to  any 
writer  of  the  present  day.  A  glowing  spirit  of  deyotlon  distinguishes  the 
whole  work.  In  erery  page  we  find  *  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
bum.'  A  purer  body  of  etnics  we  have  never  read ;  and  he  who  can  peruse 
It  without  emotion,  clothed  as  it  is  in  the  graceful  garb  of  poetry,  must  have 
a  very  cold  and  insensible  heart." — Times. 


ALSO,  BY  THB  SAME  ATJTnOB, 

Second  Edition,  fcp.  8yo.  price  7s,  6d,  cloth  gilt, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE, 

A  1CA5UAL  OF  SACRED  VEBSE. 
ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  &  CO.  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


HEW  W0EI3  Ain>  HEW  EDITIOirs. 


NEW  SERIES   OP   ILLUSTRATED   MANUALS. 


Kew  Sditl<m,  in  fep.  8to.  price  8«.  in  emWeoiatic  eorer, 

THE  MANUAL  OP  HERALDRY, 

BKIHO  ▲ 

Concise  description  of  the  seyeral  tenns  used,  and  containing  a 
DicnoHAST  or  Eybbt  DssxavAnoR  n  thi  Scaaci. 

ILLX78TRATED  BY  400  ENGRATINGS  ON  WOOD. 


Uniform  with  the  abore,  price  Zs. 

A  NEW  MANUAL  OP  PERSPECTIVE, 

ooRTAmka 

Bemarin  on  the  Theory  of  the  Art,  and  its  Fraotical  Application 
in  the  ProdiicU<m  of  Drawings,  calculated  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
dents in  Architectural  and  Pictaresqne  Drawing,  Dran^ts- 
men,  Engrayers,  Builders,  Carpenters,  Engineers,  &c  &c. 

ILLT7STEATED  BT  KUXEBOUS  ENGBAVINGS. 

By  N.  WHITtOCK, 
Author  of  the  Oxford  Drawing  Book,  &c 


Just  Pablished,  also  uniform,  price  Zs, 

THE  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL, 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.    With  Questions  for 

Examination. 

EDWARD  FAKE,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Author  of  "  History  of 

England,"  &c. 


v^^^n^^^^A^^*^ 


AKTHUE  HALL,  VIRTUE  8c  CO.  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NIW  W0BK8  AJSTD  HEW  EDITIONS. 


Just  PubllBhed,  in  post  8to.  price  6«.  bound  in  doth, 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE ; 

Being  an  Investigation  of  the  .Moral  and  PbTsical  Condition  of 
Man,  in  his  Relation  to  the  Inspired  Word  of  God. 

niDIOATSn  TO  THl  BIV.  DB.  0171011X0. 

Bt  B.  cross,  M.D. 


In  12mo.  doth,  price  7s,  64, 

THE  TRUE  CHURCH: 

Showing  what  is  the  true  Church.  The  ingathering  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Church :  in  what  manner,  and  when.  The  coarse  of 
the  Church — Uie  Past,  the  Present^  and  the  Future.  By 
JTambb  Bmiv. 

In  this  work  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  Daniel's  PM>phe- 
cies,  induding  the  last,  which  has  never  before  been  understood. 
Also  an  inteipretation,  in  part,  of  the  dty  of  Ezekiers  Vision, 
showing  its  spiritual  diaracter.  Also  an  interpretation  of  the 
greater  part  or  the  Revelation  of  St  John ;  giving  to  portions  an 
entirely  new  reading,  especially  to  the  whole  of  the  20th  chapter. 


In  One  Tolume,  price  5«.  cloth  lettered, 

TOIL  AND  TRIAL, 

A  Stoiy  of  London  Life.    By  Mrs.  Niwroii  CaosLAin),  (late  Ca- 
xula  Toulkih.)    With  Frontispiece  by  Jouh  Lbboh.    And 

THE   DOUBLE    CLAIM, 

A  Tale  of  Real  Life.    By  Mrs.  T.  E.  Huvbt.    With  Frontis- 
pieoe  by  Wxuu 

NoiicM  of  "  Toil  mnd  TriMl/* 

"  Tb«  book  It  well  calculated  to  help  an  important  moTemenf— 
AthetuBum, 

"  She  !•  a  moralittf  who  draws  truth  from  torrow  with  the  band  of  a  master, 
and  depicts  the  miseries  of  mankind  only  that  she  may  improre  their  coli> 
dition/— 3«/r«  Woeklp  Me$»enger. 

"  Mrs.  Crosland's  purpose  is  good."— <?fodc 


In  post  octavo, 

BABON  WILLIAM  VON  HUMBOLDrS 
LETTERS  TO  A  LADY. 

From  the  German.    With  Introduction,  by  Dr.  SiDBnta. 


AKTHUE  BALL,  TIRTUX  ft  CO.  U,  PATEaMOSTSa  ROW. 


K£W  WORKS  ANP  NEW  ZDIHOKS. 


ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOKS  BT  W.  H.  BAETLBTT. 


GLEANINGS,  PICTORIAL  AND  ANTIQUARIAN, 
ON  THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE, 

Bj  the  Author  of  "  Walks  aboat  Jerusalem,"  "  Forty  Days  in  tbe 

Desert,**  "The  KUe  Boat^"  Ice 

This  Yolmne  is  Illostrated  with  Twenty-^ight  Engrarings  on 
Steel,  and  nomeroos  Woodcuts.    Price  16«.  cloth  gilt. 


In  a  handsome  super-royal  8yo.  Tolume,  price  16j:  doth  gilt, 

THE  NILE  BOAT; 

OR,  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT; 

Illustrated  by  35  Steel  Engrarings,  Two  Maps, 
and  numerous  Cuts. 


FORTY  DAYS  IN  THE  DESERT, 

ON  THB  TRACK  OV  TBI  ISIUBUTKS; 

Being  a  NarratiTe  of  a  Journey  ftom  Cairo,  by  Wady  Feiian,  to 
Mount  Sinai,  and  Petra.  With  Twenty-seven  Engrayings  on 
Steel,  fipom  Sketdies  taken  on  the  Route,  a  Map,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Third  Edition.  Super-royal  Sro.  doth  gilt>  12s. ; 
morocco  gilt,  21«. 


WALKS  ABOUT  JERUSALEM, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  TWZNTT-FOUB  XN6SAYIK6S  OS   8TEEL, 

A  Map,  and  many  superior  Woodcuts.    Third  Edition.    Super- 
royal  870.  cloth  gilt,  12«. ;  morooco  gilt,  21«i 


SCRIPTURE  SITES  AND  SCENES, 

FBOM  ACTUAL  SITSTXT,  IH  MTPf  ,  AAABIA,  AHP  PAUBTIIX. 

IIIoBtrated  with  17  Steel  Engiayings,  8  Maps,  and  87  Woodcuts. 

if.  doth  gilt^  post  8tow 

ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  St  CO,  29,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Just  pablished,  post  8yo.  price  lOs*  6<2.  .bound  in  clotli, 

DEALINGS  WITH  THE    INQUISITION 

AT  ROME, 

BY  DR.  QIACINTO  ACHILLI. 

ExT«Aqr  VKOM  mm  Womx. — "It  U  to  unmask  and  txpoce  Popery,  as  it 

is  at  the  present  day,  that  I  undertake  the  writing  of  this  work I 

should  be  sorry  for  it  to  be  said,  or  thought,  that  I  undertook  it  to  gratify  any 
bad  feeling;  my  sole  motive  has  been  to  make  the  truth  evident,  that  all 
may  apprehend  it.  It  was  for  hearing  and  speaking  the  truth  that  I  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  Papal  Court ;  it  was  for  the  truth's  sake  that  I  hesitated  at 
no  sacrifice  it  required  of  me;  and  it  is  for  the  truth- that  I  lay  the  present 
N'arrative  before  the  public." 


EDITED  BY  DB.   GUMMING. 
18mo.  doth,  price  1«.  6d. 

MATTHEW  POOLE'S  DIALOGUE 

BETWXBN  ▲ 

POPISH  PBIEST  AND  AN  ENGLISH  PROTESTANT. 

Wherein  the  principal  Points  and  Aignments  of  both 
Religions  are  truly  Proposed,  and  fully  Examined. 

New  Edition,  with  the  References  revised  and  corrected. 


Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  12mo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d, 

ROMANISM  IN  ENGLAND  EXPOSED. 

THE  REDEMPT0RI8T  FATHERS  OP  ST.  MARY'S  CONVENT, 

PARK  ROAD,  CLAPHAM. 

A  SntiBfl  of  Lbttbbs,  exposing  the  Blasphemous  and  Soul-destroy- 
ing system  advocated  and  taught  by  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers  of  Clapham.    By  C.  H.  Collsttb,  Esq. 

"  We  ttrongly  recommeud  this  publication,  which  is  particularly  valuable 
just  now."— Mopal  Cornwall  Gazette. 

"  We  recommend  the  -vrorlc  to  the  serious  and  earnest  attention  of  onr 
readers  as  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  as  discovering  the  active  existence, 
in  our  very  midst,  of  a  system  of  idolatry  and  blasphemy  as  gross  a4  any 
recorded  in  the  History  of  Popery."— Be/fs  Weeklp  Meuenger. 


Also,  by  the  same  Anthor,  price  1^. 

POPISH    INFALLIBILITY. 

Letters  to  Yisconnt  Fielding  on  his  Secession. 

ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  &  Co.  15,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


mW  WOBJU  AKD  HEW  EIHTI01I8. 


W0SE8  BT  THE  BEV.  JOHN  GUMMING,  D J). 

1. 

Pablished  this  di^,  in  ieaup,  8yo.  price  9s.  doth,  elegantly  gilt; 

or  18«.  morocoo  extn» 

PROPHETIC  STUDIES : 

OBy  IBCTUBZ8  OR  TEE  BOOK  OV  DAHISL. 

Also,  by  the  same  Aothor, 

Keir  Editions,  revised  and  corrected,  with  Two  Indices.    In  Two 

Tols.  price  9s,  each,  doth  gilt ;  or  26s,  morocco  extra, 

APOCALYPTIC    SKETCHES; 

OB,  LECT1JBXS  OK  THE  BOOK  OF  BETELATION. 

Deliyered  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  at  Crown  Court  ChnidL 

8. 
Also,  nnifonn  with  the  abore.     Fifth  Thousand. 

APOCALYPTIC  SKETCHES, 

THimo  KS&ias; 
OB,  LECTUBE8  ON  THE  SEYEH  CHUBCHES  07  ASIA  lONOB. 

niostrated  by  Wood  Engrayings,  representing  the  present  state 

of  the  Apoitdic  ChnrdieB. 

4. 

New  Edition,  in  (he  Press, 

LECTURES  FOR  THE  TIMES : 

Air  Exposxnox  ov  TamxHmni  Axn  Txaocaiux  Pohbt. 

5. 
Fow  complete,  in  One  Volume,  containing  688  pages,  price  Us, 

doth  lettered, 

A    CHEAP    EDITION 

or  TIB 

CELEBRATED  PROTESTANT  DISCUSSION 

Between  the  Bey.  Johh  Cumcnro,  D.D.  and  Dakixl  FxnrcH,  Bsq. 
Barrister-at-Law,  held  at  Hammeismith,  in  mpoooxxxix. 

"  No  Clergyman's  library  can  be  complete  without  it.**— B«U*«  Jf«atMf«r. 

"  A  compendium  of  argiunent." — OeniUmam't  Mmgazine. 

"  The  subject  {pro  and  eon)  is  all  bnt  ertansted."^-CATc*  amd  Simtt 
OanHU, 

*'  This  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  (^  every  ProCettant  la  Britain,  more 
particularly  all  Clergymen,  Ministers,  and  Teachers:  a  more  thocoui^ 
arqualntanee  with  the  great  Controversy  may  be  acquired  tmsa  this  volume 
than  from  any  other  source.** 

ARTHUa  HALL,  VIRTUE  ft  CO.  25,  PATSRN06TSR  ROW. 


ITEW  W0BX8  Ain>  HEW  BDITI0K8.  9 


WOEKS  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN^UMIONG,  D^D.—conHnued, 

6. 
Serenth  Edition,  fcap.  8ro.  cloth,  price  8«. 

"  IS  CHBISTIANITY  FROM  GOD  ?  " 

A  Manual  of  Christian  Endencea  for  Scripture  Beaden,  Sunday 
School  Teachers,  Oity  Missionaries,  and  Tonng  Persons. 

*'  We  nerer  xead  *  work  of  this  descriptfon  vrhioh  gave  us  so  much  tatia- 
Cutioii.    It  ia  a  work  of  the  utmost  \al\i».'''-Seete»ia$tleal  Titmes. 

**  It  ia  drawn  up  with  much  eare,  dearnett,  and  eameatneM.**— ^&«rd«eii 
Journal, 

"The  toplM  oontiJned  in  this  volume  are  treated  with  Intelligence,  clear- 
nese,  and  eloquence." — Dr.  Faughan^s  Review. 

"  As  a  popular  oompendlum  of  Chriatian  Evidence,  we  thoroughly  recom- 
mend this  volume." — Nonconformist. 

"It  heart  the  impreu  of  a  dear  and  vigorous  understanding.  Dr.  Gumming 
has  done  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Divine  Revelation  by  the  publication 
of  it."— CAnrcA  of  England  Jowmal. 

7. 
Third  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  price  Zs,  cloth  gilt, 

OUR  FATHER ; 

A  Manual  of  Family  Prayers  for  General  and  Special  Occasions, 
Tfiih  short  Prayers  for  spare  minutes,  and  Passages  for  Beflection. 

8. 
Uniform  with  the  abore, 

THE  COMMUNION  TABLE ; 

Or,  Cummunicant's  Manual :  a  plain  and  practical  Exposition  of 

the  Loras  Supper^ 

9. 
Just  published,  price  U,  cloth  gilt> 

OCCASIONAL  DISCOURSES- 

VOL.  II. 
OOmBXTS. 


1.  LIBERTY. 

t.  EQUALITY. 

8.  FRATERNITY. 

4.  THE  REVOLUTIONISTS. 


6.  THE  TRUE  CHARTER. 

6.  THE  TRUE  SUCCESSION. 

7.  PSALM  FOR  THE  DAY. 

8.  THANKSGIVING. 


10. 
DR.  CUM  MING'S  SERMON  BEFORE  THE  QUEEN. 

Sixteenth  Thousand,  price  1«. 

SALVATION  : 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Orathie,  Balmoral, 
before  Her  Miyesty  the  Queen,  on  Sunday,  Sept  22d,  1850. 

ARTHUR  HALLk  VIRTUE  &  Co.  35,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


10  NSW  WOBKS  AND  NEW  ZDITI0K8. 


Second  Edition,  reriaed  and  corrected, 

WITH  AN  INDEX, 

CHEMISTRY    NO  MYSTERY: 

Being  the  Sabject-matter  of  a  Course  of  Lectnres  hj  Dr.  Soomiur. 

ILLUSTRATBI)  THKOUOHOITT  WITH  DIAORAKS  AHD  WOODCUTS. 

In  12mo.  cloth  lettered,  price  5«. 


Third  Edition,  rerised  and  corrected, 
BAKEWELL'S 

PHILOSOPHICAL  CONVERSATIONS, 

ILLUBntATm  WITH  DIAORAMS  Aim  WOODCUTS. 

In  12mo.  cloth,  price  5$. 


A  NEW  TREATISE 

ON 

THE      GAME      OF      CHESS. 

BY  GEORGE  WALKER,  ESQ. 

Ninth  Edition.    12mo.  cloth  lettered,  reduced  to  5s, 


Eighth  Edition,  price  Ss,  in  cloth,  with  Frontispiece, 

SELECT  POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN; 

WITH  BRUr  BXPLAVATOBT  ROTKS. 

Arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families  by  JoexpH  Patvi. 


Second  Edition,  in  12mo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

EDITED  BT  JOSEPH  PAYNE. 

With  short  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes,  intended  as  a  Text- 
Book  forthe  hi^er  classes  in  Schools,  and  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  study  of  English  Literatore. 


In  preparation,  uniform  with  the  aboTC,  by  the  same  Editor. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE. 


Just  published,  price  6<L 
THE     ILLUSTRATED 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PRIMER. 

With  nearly  100  EngiaTings  on  Wood. 
ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  *  CO.  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


NEW  WOBXS  Ain)  NEW  EDITIONS. 
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THE 

HOFLAND    LIBRARY: 

VOB  THB 

INSTRUCTION  AND  AMUSEMENT  OF  YOUTH. 


DILHyiSTKATg©  WDTM    IP!LATI1§. 


EACH  VOLUME  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  IN  EMBOSSED 
SCARLET  CLOTH,  WITH  GILT  EDGES,  See, 


FiBST  Class,  in  12mo.  Price  2$.  6d. 


1.  ALFRED   CAMPBELL;    or, 

TrmTeU  of*  Young  PUgrlm. 

2.  DECISION;  »Tale. 

3.  ENERGY. 

4.  FAREWELL  TALES. 

5.  FORTITUDE. 
«.  HUMILITY. 
7.  INTEGRITY. 


8.  MODERATION. 

9.  PATIENCE. 

10.  REFLECTION. 

11.  SELF-DENIAL. 

12.  YOUNG  CADET ;  or,  Trarelt 

in  Hindostan. 

19.  YOUNG  PILGRIM ;   or,  Al- 
fired  Campell't  Return. 


Second  Class,  in  ISmo.  Price  Is.  6d. 


1.  ADELAIDE;  or,  Maasacre  of 

St  Bartholomew. 

2.  AFFECTIONATE  BRO- 

THERS. 

8.  ALICIA  AND  HER  AUNT; 
or.  Think  before  you  Speak. 

4.  BARBADOS  GIRL. 

5.  BLIND  FARMER  AND  HIS 

CHILDREN. 

«.  CLERGYMAN'S  WIDOWand 
her  YOUNG  FAMILY. 

7.  DAUGHTER-IN-LAW.  HER 

FATHER  AND  FAMILY. 

8.  ELIZABETH     AND      HER 

THREE  BEGGAR  BOYS. 

9.  GODMOTHER'S  TALES. 


10.  GOOD      GRANDMOTHER 

AND  HER  OFFSPRING. 

11.  MERCHANT'S  WIDOW  and 

her  YOUNG  FAMILY. 

12.  RICH    BOYS   AND   POOR 

BOYS,  and  other  Talet. 

13.  THE  SISTERS ;  a  Domettio 

Tale. 

14.  STOLEN    BOY;  an   Indian 

Tale. 

15.  WILLIAM  AND  HIS  UNCLE 

BEN. 

16.  YOUNG    NORTHERN 

TRAVELLER. 

17.  YOUNG  CRUSOE;  or.  Ship- 

wrecked Boy. 


LONDON: 

PUBLXtHBD  (BT  AtSIOVMSMT  OV  A.  K.  irBWIIAM  AITD  CO.)  BT 

ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  8c  CO.  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS  FOR  THE  TOUKO. 

Uniformly  printed  in  square  16ma  handflomely  bound  in  doth, 

price  28,  Od  etch. 

l! 
With  Plfttep  on  Steel,  Second  Edition, 

HOW     TO     WIN     LOVE; 

0B»  BHQSiA's  LIS80H. 

BT  TIS  AVTMOB  OF  "  MICHAXL  THX  rnVXE,"  BTC 

**  A  Tery  capdrmtliig  ttorj.**  ^Morning  PoH, 

**  TrnthftilneM,  deMripCire  talent,  and  pure  monUty  in  trerf  Une.*— 
XUcrary  GomM*. 
'*  Jttit  what  »  ttw7  tn  chDdrea  oa^t  to  be."— Doii^tat  Jeml^t  Ni 

2. 

PIPPDE'S  WARNING; 

OB,  THE  ADTBNTUKB8  01  A  DAHCIHO  DOG. 
Bt  CATHERINE  CROWE,  Aunion  of  "  SvtAa  Hoplxt,"  bxc. 


'*  A  capital  •tory."— JttflueitM. 

'*  ThU  U  »  capital  child*t  book."— S^lmm. 


8. 

STRATAGEMS- 

Bt  MRS.  NEWTON  CROSLAND,  (late  Camilla  Tovlmiw.) 

'*  A  tweet  tale,  penned  in  a  fair  mood,  and  inch  aa  wUl  nuke  a  me  gift 
fbraehUd."— 5MII. 

4. 

With  Fonr  Illiistiations. 

MY     OLD     PUPILS. 

*•*  The  fonner  work  of  thia  Author,  **  Mt  Scmoolbot  Dats,**  haa  at- 
tained great  popularity,  npwarda  of  ten  tfaooaand  eoplea  baring  beoi  ditii- 
lated  in  thia  conatiy  ahug. 

6. 
Third  EdiUon,  with  gilt  edgei, 

STORIES  FROM  TH^  GOSPELS. 

Bt  MRS.  HENRT  LYNCH,  AvmoB  of  "  Mavbi  SFFxaoHAM,"  arc 

6. 
Just  published, 

PLEASANT  PASTIME ; 

Or,  DRAWIKG-ROOM  DRAMAS,  for  Priyate  Bepresentttion 

hj  the  Toung. 

ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  ft  CO.  t5,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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NEW   TALE   FOR   THE  YOUNG,    BY   SILVERPEN. 


jnST   PUBLISHSOy 

In  foolscap  8to.  price  7«.  6d.  elegantly  bound  and  gilt, 


WITH 


69iy)!B!lSR®iy}8  IIILI.y8TKAiri©RIS  m  KAR^SY, 


THE   DOCTOR'S   LITTLE  DAUGHTER. 


THB  nOMT  OF 

A  child's  ufr  amidst  the  woods  and  hills. 


BT 


ELIZA  METETARD. 


"  This  Is  a  Tevy  delightful  book,  espedally  ealenlatcd  Ibr  the  amntement 
and  inttruetioQ  of  our  young  flriends ;  and  is  OTidently  the  production  of  a 
rlght-ihinUng  and  accomplished  mind/'— CAiircA  of  England  Review. 

"  An  elegant,  interesting,  and  unobjectionable  present  for  young  ladies. 
The  moral  of  tiie  book  turns  on  benevolenoe.''— CAH<<;ai»  Timee. 

**  This  Story  of  a  Child's  Life  is  so  full  of  beauty  and  meekness,  that  we 
can  hardly  express  our  sense  of  its  wcffth  in  the  words  of  common  praise."— 
Noncoi^formitt, 

"  Yhls  will  be  a  choice  present  for  the  young."— £rl/<«A  Quarterly  Review, 


^*^^^i^*^*^»0*^'^^t0*0*^ 


ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  k  CO.  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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A*  QIFT  BOOK  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 


In  iqiuure  post  8to.  prioe  5s.  handflomely  bound  and  gUi, 

THE    JUVENILE    CALENDAR, 

AND  ZODIAC  OF  FL0WEB8. 

Bt  Mmi.  T.  K.  Hbktxt. 

WITH  TWELVE  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  MONTHS, 

Bt  RiciAmD  Dotls. 

"  Never  has  the  gTmoefiil  pencil  of  Mr.  Doyle  been  more  graoeftilly  em- 
ployed f*»*"  in  sketchLog  the  cnarming  iUuttratimia  of  thii  charrning  Tidimie.'' 

"  A  Tery  pretty  m  well  m  Tery  Interesting  book.^-Ofttflrwr. 
^*  One  need  not  seek  for  a  prettier  or  more  appropriate  gift."— J  Mot. 
*'  One  of  the  most  charming  gift-books  for  the  young  whkh  we  liaTe  erer 
met  miih.'*^Noneotiforwu$t, 


In  fcp.  Sva  price  5«.  cloth  gilt,  illoBtnted  bj  FniirKLni, 

COLA    MONTI; 

OR,  THE  STOKY  OF  A  GBKIUa    A  TALB  FOB  BOYS. 

»T  TH«  AVTHO&  OF  **  MOW  TO  Win  lOT*,"  »TC. 

"  We  heartily  commend  it  as  delightftil  holiday  reading."— CHKe. 

**  A  lively  narrative  of  school-boy  adventores," 

"  A  very  charming  and  admirably  written  volume.    It  is  adapted  to  make 

**  A  simple  and  pleasing  story  of  school-boy  life."— /oJto  BulL 


In  18mo.  price  1».  6<L  cloth,  with  Frontispiece, 

MY   YOUNG   COMPANIONS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  My  School-boy  Days,"  "  My  Old  Pupila.* 


In  square  post  8vo.  price  3*.  6d.  with  Illustialions  by  A.  Coopbh,  R.A. 

THE  VOICE  OF  MANY  WATERS. ' 

BY  MRS.  DAVID  OSBORNE. 
ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  &  CO.  25,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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NEW   CHRISTMAS    BOOK   FOR   THE  YOUNQ. 

Just  published,  in  fcap.  8to.  price  5s,  handsomely  bound,  with 

gilt  edges,, 

THE 

ILLUSTBATED  YEAB  BOOK. 

8B0OHD  8B&IB8. 

THE   WONDERS,   EVENTS,    AND   DISCOYEBIES 

OF  <, 

1850. 
EDITED  BY  JOHN  TIMES. 


WITH    NUMEROUS    BN0RAVXN08    ON    WOOD. 


Among  the  Conienit  of  this  inUrttUng  Voluwu  will  bo  found 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
OOSAlf  8TBAMBKS. 
OHUBOH  BUILDIHO. 
THB  KOH-I-HOOB. 
TROPICAL  8T0BM9. 
SXPAULBSB  BMBA88T. 


SITBMABnai  TBLBQBAPH. 

PAKO&AMAS. 

OVBBLAKD  BOXTTB. 

COLOSSAL  STATUB  OP  **  BATARIA.*' 

nrDUSTBIAL  BXHIBITIOH,   1851. 


*'  What  a  treasure  In  a  country  home  must  not  laeh  an  Eneydopasdia  of 
amusing  knowledge  afford,  when  the  series  has  grown  to  a  few  volumes.  Not 
only  an  Encyclopaedia  of  amusing  and  useful  knowledge,  bat  that  whidi  will 
give  to  memory  a  chronological  chart  of  our  acquisition  of  information.  This 
admirable  idea  is  well  followed  out  in  the  litUe  volume  in  our  hands.  The 
notices  are  all  clear,  full,  and  satisfactory,  and  the  engravings  with  which  the 
volume  is  embellished  are  every  way  worUiy  of  the  literary  part  of  the  work." 
— Standard. 

•  *'  The  work  is  well  done,  and  deserves  notice  as  a  striking  memorial  of  the 
ehief  occurrences  of  1850."— ^</a« 

**  Books  such  as  this  are,  and  will  be,  the  landmarks  of  social,  scientific, 
mechanical,  and  moral  progress ;  it  extends  to  nearly  four  hundred  pages  of 
well-condensed  matter,  illustrated  with  numerous  excellently  engraved  wood 
blocks."— il  dvertUer. 

*'lt  is  a  stirring  and  instructive  volume  for  intelligent  young  people." — 
Evang«Ucal. 

The  former  Volume^  for  1840,  still  contlnaes  on  Sale. 

ARTHUR  HALL,  VIRTUE  &  Co.  25,  P.\TERNOST£R  ROW.. 
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NEW  GIFT  BOOK   FOR   THE  SEASON. 


^^^^^^^^t^^0*0^^^0^0^^^^^0^0^^t 


In  8to.  price  16s,  bound  tn  doth,  or  24«.  moroooo  elegint, 

PILGRIMAGES 

10 

ENGLISH    SHRINES. 

BT  HBS.  &  C.  HALL. 


With  Kom  uro  Illvsiratiobs  bt  F.  W.  Faibholt,  F.S.A. 


Among  tkt  imUrtMmg  ml^^eU  of  M$  Fo/mM  will  b€  fommd. 

The  Birth-place  of  John  Bnnjin;  the  Borial-pUce  of  John 
Hampden ;  the  Keaidenee  of  Hannah  More ;  the  Tomb  of  Sir 
Thomas  Qreeham;  the  Tomb  of  Thomas  Gray;  the  Birth-pUice 
of  Thomts  Chatterton ;  the  Birth-place  of  Richard  Wilson ;  the 
Hoose  of  Andrew  Marvel;  the  Tomb  of  John  Stow;  the  Heart 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe ;  the  Printing  Offioe  of  William  Carton ; 
ShaftesboTy  House;  the  Dwelling  of  James  Barry;  the  Beei- 
denoe  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts;  the  Prison  of  Lady  Ma>iy  Qrey ;  the 
Town  of  John  Kyrle  (the  Man  of  Ross) ;  the  Tomb  of  William 
Hogarth ;  the  Studio  of  Thomas  Oainsborough,  R.  A. 

vonon  or  thb  piuna. 

"  Dfltcriptiont  of  nidi  Shrines  come  home  with  deep  faiteratt  to  eU  heartt— 
an  BngUah  hearte-jparticulerly  wheo  they  are  done  with  the  eenertnees  ^uch 
dittioguiihet  Mn.  Hall's  writings.  That  lady's  earnestneM  and  eathnsaasm 
are  of  the  right  sort— felt  for  freedom  of  thou^t  and  action,  for  taste,  and 
for  genius  winging  its  flight  in  a  noble  direction.  They  are  displayed*  ofoni- 
times  most  natorally,  uroo^out  the  attracttve  pages  of  this  Tolnme."-* 

**  Mrs.  Hall's  talents  are  too  well  known  to  reqnire  oar  commsodation  of 
her  *  Pilgrimages,'  whidi  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  befotiftil  woodcuts 
that  illustrate  almost  every  page,  and  this  is  very  hig^  praise  indeed."—* 
Standard. 

"  The  illnstrations  are  very  effectiTe ;  and  the  whole  work,  externally  and 
internally,  is  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  all  who  love  to  be  instructed  as  wdl 
as  amused." — Church  and  Stale  Gazette. 

"  The  book  is  a  pleasant  one ;  a  o(dleotion  of  a  great  deal  of  curious  infor- 
mation about  a  number  of  curious  places  and  persons,  clcTerly  and  mdily 
put  together,  and  combined  into  an  elegant  Tolume."— Gttartf  »ai». 


^^^^^0^^t^t^^^0^^^m 
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